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PREFACE. 


Owing  to  various  circumstances,  with  which  I  have  no  right 
to  trouble  the  reader,  the  publication  of  this  work  has  been 
delayed  considerably  beyond  the  date  at  which  I  hoped  to  bring 
it  to  an  end.  As  things  have  turned  out,  the  delay  has  done  no 
harm.  My  memoir  of  Mr.  Cobden  appears  at  a  moment  when 
there  is  a  certain  disposition  in  men's  minds  to  subject  his  work 
and  his  principles  to  a  more  hostile  criticism  than  they  have 
hitherto  encountered.  So  far  perhaps  it  is  permitted  to  me  to 
hope  that  the  book  will  prove  opportune.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  disappoint  those  who  e.xpect  to  find  in  it  a  com- 
pletely furnished  armory  for  the  champions  of  Free  Trade.  I 
did  not  conceive  it  to  be  my  task  to  compile  a  polemical  hand- 
book for  that  controversy.  For  this  tlie  reader  must  always  go  to 
the  parliamentary  debates  between  1840  and  1846,  and  to  the 
manuals  of  Political  Economy. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  should  have  done  better  to 
say  nothing  of  Mr.  Cobden's  private  affairs.  In  the  ordinary  case 
of  a  public  man,  reserve  on  these  mattei-s  is  possibly  a  good  rule. 
In  the  present  instance,  so  much  publicity  was  given  to  Mr. 
Cobden's  affairs  —  some  of  it  of  a  very  malicious  kind  —  that  it 
seemed  best,  not  only  to  the  writer,  but  to  those  whose  feelings  he 
was  bound  first  and  exclusively  to  consider,  to  let  these  take  their 
place  along  with  the  other  facts  of  his  life. 

The  material  for  the  biography  has  been  supplied  in  great 
abundance  by  Mr.  Cobden's  many  friends  and  correspondents. 
His   family  with  generous  confidence  intrusted  it  to  my  uncon- 
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trolled  discretion,  and  for  any  lack  of  skill  or  judgment  that 
may  appear  in  the  way  in  which  the  materials  have  been  handled, 
the  responsibility  is  not  theirs  but  mine.  Much  of  the  corre- 
spondence had  been  already  sifted  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Henry 
Richard,  the  respected  Member  for  Merthyr,  who  handed  over  to 
me  the  result  of  his  labor  with  a  courtesy  and  good-will  for 
which  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  him.  Lord  Card  well  was 
obliging  enough  to  procure  for  me  Mr.  Cobden's  letter  to  Sir 
llobert  Peel  (Chap.  XVII.),  and,  along  with  Lord  Hardinge,  to 
give  me  permission  to  print  Sir  Robert  Peel's  reply.  Mr.  Bright, 
with  an  unwearied  kindness  for  which  I  can  never  be  too  grate- 
ful, has  allowed  me  to  consult  him  constantly,  and  has  abounded 
in  helpful  corrections  and  suggestions  while  the  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  press.  Nor  can  I  forget  to  express  the  many 
obligations  that  I  owe  to  my  friend.  Sir  Louis  Mallet.  It  was 
he  who  first  induced  me  to  undertake  a  piece  of  work  which 
he  had  much  at  heart,  and  he  has  followed  it  with  an  attention, 
an  interest,  and  a  readiness  in  counsel  and  information,  of 
which  I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  final  product  gives  a  very 
inadequate  idea. 

J.  M. 

September  29tli,  1881. 
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LIFE   OF  RICHARD   COBDEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EAKLY  LIFE. 

Heyshott  is  a  hamlet  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  West  Sussex, 
not  many  miles  from  the  Hampshire  border.  It  is  one  of  the 
crests  that,  like  wooded  islands,  dot  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Weald.  Near  at  hand  the  red  housetops  of  Midhurst  sleep 
among  the  trees,  while  Chichester  lies  in  the  flats  a  dozen  miles 
away,  beyond  the  steep  escarpments  of  the  South  Downs,  that 
here  are  nearing  their  western  edge.  Heyshott  has  a  high  roll- 
ing upland  of  its  own,  part  of  the  majestic  wall  that  runs  from 
Beachy  Head  almost  to  Portsmouth.  As  the  traveller  ascends 
the  little  neighboring  height  of  West  Lavington,  he  discerns  far 
off  to  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a  dim  line,  the  dark  clump  of  sentinel 
firs  at  Chanctonbury,  whence  one  may  look  forth  over  the  glisten- 
ing flood  of  the  Channel,  or  hear  the  waters  beat  upon  tlie  shore. 
The  country  around  Midhurst  is  sprinkled  thinly  with  farms  and 
modest  homesteads.  Patches  of  dark  forest  mingle  with  green 
spaces  of  common,  with  wide  reaches  of  heath,  with  ponds  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  and  with  the  white  or  yellow  clearing  of  the 
fallows.  The  swelling  turf  of  the  headland,  looking  northward 
across  the  Weald  to  the  loved  companion  downs  of  Surrey,  is 
broken  by  soft  wooded  hollows,  where  the  shepherd  finds  a  shelter 
from  the  noontide  sun,  or  from  the  showers  that  are  borne  along 
in  the  driving  flight  of  the  southwest  wind. 

Here,  in  an  old  farmhouse,  known  as  Dunford,  Richard  Cobden 
was  born  on  June  3,  1804.  He  was  the  fourth  of  a  family  of 
eleven  children.  His  ancestors  were  yeomen  of  the  soil,  and  it  is 
said,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  name  can  be  traced 
in  the  annals  of  the  district  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  centurv. 
The  antiquarians  of  the  county  have  found  out  that  one  Adam  de 
Coppdene  was  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  borough  of  Chichester  in 
1314.     There  is  talk  of  a  manor  of  Cobden  in  the  ninth  of  Ed- 
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ward  IV.  (1470).  In  1562  there  is  a  record  of  William  Cobden 
devising  lands  on  the  downs  in  Westdean.  Thomas  Cobden  of 
Midhurst  was  a  contributor  of  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  fund 
raised  for  resisting  the  Spanish  Armada.  When  hearth-money- 
was  levied  in  1670,  Eichard  Cobden,  junior,  is  entered  as  paying 
for  seven  out  of  the  seventy-six  hearths  of  the  district.  In  the 
Sussex  election  poll-book  for  1734  a  later  Richard  Cobden  is  put 
down  as  a  voter  for  the  parish  of  Midhurst,  and  four  or  five  oth- 
ers are  entered  as  freeholders  in  other  parts  of  West  Sussex. 
The  best  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  settlement  of  the  Cobdens 
at  Midhurst  took  place  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  they  were  lineal  descendants  of  Sir  Adam  and  Sir  Ealph  of 
former  ages. 

However  all  this  may  be,  the  five  hundred  years  that  inter- 
vened had  nursed  no  great  prosperity.  Cobden's  grandfather  and 
namesake  was  a  maltster  and  farmer,  and  filled  for  several  years 
the  principal  office  of  bailifif  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst.  When 
he  died  in  1809,  he  left  a  very  modest  property  behind  him. 
Dunford  was  sold,  and  William  Cobden,  the  only  son  of  Kichard 
the  elder,  and  the  father  of  the  Richard  Cobden  with  whom  we 
are  concerned,  removed  to  a  small  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Mid- 
hurst. He  was  a  man  of  soft  and  affectionate  disposition,  but 
wholly  without  the  energy  of  affairs.  He  was  the  gentlest  and 
kindest  of  men.  Honest  and  upright  himself,  he  was  incapable 
of  doubting  the  honesty  and  uprightness  of  others.  He  was 
cheated  without  suspecting  it,  and  he  had  not  force  of  character 
enough  to  redeem  a  fortune  which  gradually  slipped  away  from 
him.  Poverty  oozed  in  with  gentle  swiftness,  and  lay  about 
him  like  a  dull  cloak  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  Richard  Cobden,  had  borne  the  gracious  maiden-name 
of  Millicent  Amber.  Unlike  her  kindly  helpless  husband,  she 
was  endowed  with  native  sense,  shrewdness,  and  force  of  mind, 
but  the  bravery  of  women  in  such  cases  can  seldom  avail  against 
the  shiftlessness  of  men.  The  economic  currents  of  the  time 
might  seem  to  have  been  all  in  their  favor.  The  war  and  the 
scarcity  which  filled  all  the  rest  of  the  country  with  distress, 
rained  gold  upon  farmers  and  landlords.  In  the  five  years  during 
which  William  Cobden  was  at  Guillard*s  Oak  (1809-13),  the  av- 
erage  price  of  wheat  was  just  short  of  five  pounds  a  quarter.  In 
spite  of  tithes,  of  war-taxes,  and  of  tremendous  poor-rates,  the 
landowners  extracted  royal  rents,  and  the  farmers  drove  a  roaring 
trade.  To  what  use  William  Cobden  put  these  good  times,  we  do 
not  know.  After  the  harvest  of  1813,  the  prospect  of  peace  came, 
and  with  it  a  collapse  of  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  grain  markets. 
Insolvency  and  distraint  became  familiar  words  in  the  farmhouses 
that  a  few  months  before  had  been  revelling  in  plenty. 
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William  Cobden  Was  not  the  man  to  contrive  an  escape  from 
financial  disaster.  In  1814  the  farm  was  sold,  and  they  moved 
from  home  to  home  until  at  length  they  made  a  settlement  at 
Westmeon,  near  Alton  in  Hampshire.  His  neighbors  were  as 
anfortnnate  as  himself,  for  CJobden  was  able  to  say  in  later  years 
that  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  he  found  that  many  of 
those  who  were  once  his  playfellows  had  sunk  down  to  the  rank 
of  laborers,  and  some  of  them  were  even  working  on  the  roads. 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  strength  to  add  to  its  own  the 
burdens  of  the  weak,  and  helpful  kinsfolk  are  constantly  found 
for  those  whom  character  or  outer  circumstance  has  submerged. 
Kelatives  of  his  own,  or  his  wife's,  charged  themselves  with  the 
maintenance  of  William  Cobden's  dozen  children.  Eichard,  less 
happy  than  the  others,  was  taken  away  from  a  dame's  school  at 
Midhurst,  and  cheerful  tending  of  the  sheep  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  was  sent  by  his  mother's  brother-in-law,  a  merchant  in 
London,  to  a  school  in  Yorkshire.  Here  he  remained  for  five 
years,  a  grim  and  desolate  time,  of  which  he  could  never  after- 
wards endure  to  speak.  This  was  twenty  years  before  the  vivid 
genius  and  racy  style  of  Dickens  had  made  the  ferocious  brutal- 
ities of  Squeers  and  the  horrors  of  Dotheboys  Hall  as  univer- 
sally familiar  as  the  best-known  scenes  of  Shakespeare.  The 
unfortunate  boy  from  his  tenth  to  his  fifteenth  year  was  ill  fed, 
ill  taught,  ill  used ;  he  never  saw  parent  or  friend ;  and  once  in 
each  quarter  he  was  allowed  such  singular  relief  to  his  feelings 
as  finds  official  expression  in  the  following  letter  (March  25, 
1817):  — 

"Honored  Parents,  —  You  cannot  tell  what  rapture  I  feel  at 
my  once  more  having  the  pleasure  of  addressing  my  Parents,  and 
though  the  distance  is  so  great,  yet  I  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
veying it  to  you  free  of  expense.  It  is  now  turned  three  years 
since  our  separation  took  place,  and  I  assure  you  I  look  back  with 
more  pleasure  to  that  period  than  to  any  other  part  of  my  life 
which  was  spent  to  no  effectual  purpose,  and  I  beg  to  return  you 
my  most  sincere  thanks  as  being  the  means  of  my  gaining  such  a 
sense  of  learning  as  will  enable  me  to  gain  a  genteel  livelihood 
whenever  I  am  called  into  the  world  to  do  for  myself.*' 

It  was  not  until  1819  that  this  cruel  and  disgusting  mockery 
of  an  education  came  to  an  end.  Cobden  was  received  as  a  clerk 
in  his  uncle's  warehouse  in  Old  Change.  It  was  some  time  before 
things  here  ran  easily.  Nothing  is  harder  to  manage,  on  either 
side,  than  the  sense  of  an  obligation  conferred  or  received. 
Cobden's  uncle  and  aunt  expected  servility  in  the  place  of  grati- 
tude, and,  in  his  own  plirase,  "  inflicted  rather  than  bestowed  their 
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bounties."  They  especially  disapproved  of  his  learning  French 
lessons  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  in  his  bedroom,  and 
his  fondness  for  book-knowledge  was  thought  of  evil  omen  for 
his  future  as  a  man  of  business.  The  position  became  so  un- 
pleasant, that  in  1822  Cobden  accepted  the  offer  of  a  situation 
in  a  house  of  business  at  Ghent.  It  promised  considerable 
advantages,  but  his  father  would  not  give  his  approval,  and  Cob- 
den after  some  demur  fell  in  with  his  father's  wish.  He  remained 
where  he  was,  and  did  not  quarrel  with  such  opportunity  as  he 
had,  simply  because  he  had  missed  a  better.  It  is  one  of  the 
familiar  puzzles  of  life,  that  those  whose  want  of  energy  has  sunk 
their  lives  in  failure  are  often  so  eager  to  check  and  disparage 
the  energy  of  stronger  natures  than  their  own. 

William  Cobden*s  letters  all  breathe  a  soft  domesticity  which 
is  more  French  than  English,  and  the  only  real  discomfort  of  his 
poverty  to  him  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  regret  that  he  could 
not  have  his  family  constantly  around  his  heartL  Frederick,  his 
eldest  son,  was  in  the  United  States  for  several  years ;  his  father 
was  always  gently  importunate  for  his  return.  In  1824  he  came 
home,  having  done  nothing  by  his  travels  towards  bettering  for- 
tunes that  remained  stubbornly  unprosperous  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Between  Frederick  Cobden  and  Richard  there  always  ex- 
isted the  warmest  friendship,  and  when  the  former  found  a 
situation  in  London,  their  intercourse  was  constant  and  intimate. 
There  were  three  younger  brothers,  Charles,  Miles,  and  Henry ; 
and  Richard  Cobden  was  no  sooner  in  receipt  of  a  salary,  than 
he  at  once  took  the  place  of  a  father  to  them,  besides  doing  all 
that  he  could  to  brighten  the  shabby  poverty  of  the  home  at 
Westmeon.  Whenever  he  had  a  holiday,  he  spent  it  there ;  a 
hamper  of  such  good  cheer  as  his  purse  could  afford  was  never 
missing  at  Christmas;  and  on  the  long  Sundays  in  summer  he 
knew  no  happier  diversion  than  to  walk  out  to  meet  his  father 
at  some  roadside  inn  on  the  wide  Surrey  heaths,  midway  between 
Alton  and  the  great  city.  His  little  parchment-bound  diary  of 
ejcpenses  at  this  time  shows  him  to  us  as  learning  to  dance  and 
to  box,  playing  cards  with  alternating  loss  and  gain,  going  now 
and  again  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  visiting  the  theatre  to  see  Charles 
Matthews,  buying  Brougham  on  Popular  Education,  Franklin's 
Essays,  and  Childe  Harold.  The  sums  are  puny  enough,  but  a 
gentle  spirit  seems  still  to  breathe  in  the  poor  faded  lines  and 
quaint  French  in  which  he  made  his  entries,  as  we  read  of  the 
little  gifts  to  his  father  and  brothers,  and  how  he  is  debtor  by 
charitiy  \s.  —  donrU  un  pauvre  gargon,  Id,  —  un  pauvre  gargon,  2d, 
By-and-by  the  sombre  Shadow  fell  upon  them  alL  In  1825  the 
good  mother  of  the  house  helped  to  nurse  a  neighbor's  sick  child, 
in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid;  she  caught  the  fever. 
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and  died  at  the  age  of  eight  and  forty.  "  Our  sorrow  would  be 
torment,"  Frederick  Cobden  wrote  to  his  father,  "  if  we  could  not 
reflect  on  our  conduct  towards  that  dear  soul,  without  calling  to 
mind  one  instance  in  which  we  had  wilfully  given  her  pain." 
And  with  this  gentle  solace  they  seem  to  have  had  good  right  to 
soothe  their  affliction. 

The  same  year  which  struck  Cobden  this  distressing  blow, 
brought  him  promotion  in  his  business.  The  eariy  differences 
between  himself  and  his  uncle  had  been  smoothed  away  by  his 
industry,  cheeri'ulness,  and  skill,  and  he  had  won  the  approval 
and  good-will  of  his  employers.  From  the  drudgery  of  the 
warehouse,  he  was  now  advanced  to  the  glories  of  the  road.  We 
may  smile  at  the  keen  elation  with  which  he  looked  to  this  pre- 
ferment from  the  position  of  clerk  to  that  of  traveller ;  but  human 
dignities  are  only  relative,  and  a  rise  in  the  hierarchy  of  trade  is 
doubtless  as  good  matter  for  exultation,  as  a  rise  in  hierarchies 
more  elaborately  robed.  Cobden*s  new  position  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  turn  of  his  character.  Collecting  accounts  and 
soliciting  orders  for  muslins  and  calicoes  gave  room  in  their 
humble  sphere  for  those  high  inborn  qualities  of  energy,  and 
sociability,  which  in  later  years  produced  the  most  active  and  the 
most  persuasive  of  popular  statesmen.  But  what  made  the  life 
of  a  traveller  so  specially  welcome  to  Cobden  was  the  gratification 
that  it  offered  to  the  master-passion  of  his  life,  an  insatiable 
desire  to  know  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Famous  men,  who  be- 
came his  friends  in  the  years  to  come,  agree  in  the  admission  that 
they  have  never  known  a  man  in  whom  this  trait  of  a  sound  and 
rational  desire  to  know  and  to  learn  was  so  strong  and  so  inex- 
haustible. It  was  not  the  curiogity  of  the  infantile  dabbler  in  all 
subjects,  random  and  superficial ;  and  yet  it  was  as  far  removed 
from  the  dry  parade  of  the  mere  tabulist  and  statistician.  It  was 
not  bookish,  for  Cobden  always  felt  that  much  of  what  is  best 
worth  knowing  is  never  written  in  books.  Nor  was  it  the 
curiosity  of  a  speculative  understanding;  yet,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  there  soon  grew  up  in  his  mind  a  body  of  theoretic 
principles,  and  a  philosophic  conception  of  modern  society,  round 
which  the  knowledge  so  strenuously  sought  was  habitually 
grouped,  and  by  which  the  desire  to  learn  was  gradually  directed 
and  configured 

The  information  to  be  gathered  in  coaches  and  in  the  commer- 
cial rooms  of  provincial  hotels  was  narrow  enough  in  some  senses, 
but  it  was  varied,  fresh,  and  in  real  matter.  To  a  man  of  Cobden  s 
active  and  independent  intelligence  this  contact  with  such  a 
diversity  of  interest  and  character  was  a  congenial  process  of 
education.  Harsh  circumstance  had  left  no  other  education  open 
to  him.     There  is  something  pathetic  in  an  exclamation  of  one  of 
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his  letters  of  this  period,  not  merely  because  it  concerns  a  man 
of  Cobden's  eminence  and  public  service,  but  because  it  is  the 
case  of  thousands  of  less  conspicuous  figures.  In  his  first  journey 
(August  —  October,  1825)  he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  half  a 
day  at  Shrewsbury,  for  a  coach  to  Manchester.  He  went  to  the 
abbey,  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  its  venerable  walls  and 
painted  glass.  "  Oh  that  I  had  money,"  he  says  to  his  brother, 
in  plain  imcultured  speech,  "  to  be  deep  skilled  in  the  mysteries 
of  muUions  and  architraves,  in  lieu  of  black  and  purple  and  pin 
grounds !  How  happy  I  should  be! "  He  felt  as  keenly  as  Byron 
himself  how 

The  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 
Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  waU, 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous. 

In  his  second  journey  he  visited  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Bums, 
and  he  wrote  to  his  brother  from  Aberdeen  (Feb.  5,  1826) :  —  "It 
is  a  sort  of  gratification  that  I  am  sure  you  can  imagine,  but  which 
I  cannot  describe,  to  feel  conscious  of  treading  upon  the  same 
Spot  of  earth,  of  viewing  the  same  surrounding  objects,  and  of 
being  sheltered  by  the  same  roof,  as  one  who  equally  astonished 
and  delighted  the  world,"  He  describes  himself  as  boiling  over 
with  enthusiasm  upon  approaching  "Alio way's  auld  haunted  kirk," 
the  Brig  o*  Doon^and  the  scene  of  Tam  o*  Shanter's  headlong  ride. 
With  a  pang  of  disillusion  he  found  the  church  so  small  that 
Cuttie-Sark  and  her  hellish  legion  can  have  had  scanty  space  for 
their  capering,  while  the  distance  to  the  middle  of  the  old  bridge, 
and  the  length  of  the  furious  immortal  chase,  can  have  been  no 
more  than  one  hundred  yards.  The  party  on  this  occasion  were 
accompanied  by  a  small  manufacturer  from  Paisley,  who  cared 
little  for  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  found  Cobden's  spirit  of 
hero-worship  tiresome.  "  Our  worthy  Paisley  friend  remarked  to 
us,  as  we  leaned  over  the  Bridge  of  Doon,  and  as  its  impetuous 
stream  rushed  beneath  us,  *How  shamefully,'  said  he,  *is  the 
water-power  of  this  country  sufifered  to  run  to  waste :  here  is  the 
force  of  twenty  horses  running  completely  idle.'  He  did  not 
relish  groping  among  ruins  and  tombstones  at  midnight,  and  was 
particularly  solicitous  that  we  should  leave  matters  of  discussion 
until  we  reached  Burns's  birthplace,  where  he  understood  that  they 
kept  the  best  whiskey  in  that  vicinity."  To  Burns's  birthplace  at 
length  they  came,  where  at  first  their  reception  was  not  cordial. 
'*  But  my  worthy  friend  from  Paisley  had  not  forgotten  the  whis- 
key; and  so,  tapping  the  chin  of  the  old  dame  with  his  forefinger,, 
he  bade  her  bring  a  half-mutchkin  of  the  best,  '  to  set  the  wheels 
going,'  as  he  termed  it,  and,  having  poured  out  a  glass  for  the 
hostess,  which  she  swallowed,  I  was  pleased  to  find  tiiat  it  did  set 
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the  wheels  of  her  tongiie  going.  '  Ye  would  maybe  like  to  gang 
and  see  the  verra  spot  where  poor  Kobbie  was  horned/  she  said, 
and  we  instantly  begged  her  to  show  it  to  us.  She  took  us  along 
a  very  short  passage,  and  into  a  decent-looking  kitchen  with  a 
good  file.  There  was  a  curtain  hung  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
which  appeared  to  cover  one  part  of  the  wall.  She  drew  aside 
the  curtain,  and  it  disclosed  a  bed  in  the  recess  of  the  wall,  and 
a  man  who  had  been  hidden  in  the  clothes  first  put  his  head  out 
and  looked  round  in  stupid  amazement,  and  then  rose  up  in  the 
bed  and  exclaimed,  '  What  the  deil  hae  ye  got  here,  Lizzie  ?  * 
*  Whisht,  whisht,  gudeman !  *  said  the  old  dame,  out  of  whose  head 
the  whiskey  had  driven  all  thoughts  of  her  husband,  '  the  gentle- 
men will  be  veiTa  pleased  to  hear  ye  tell  them  a'  about  poor 
Bobbie.'  Our  Paisley  friend  had  again  poured  out  a  glass  of 
whiskey  and  presented  it  to  our  host,  who  drank  it  off,  and, 
bringing  his  elbow  round  with  a  knowing  flourish,  he  returned 
the  glass  upside  down,  to  show  he  drank  clean.  *  I  knew  Robbie 
weel,*  said  he,  wiping  his  mouth  with  his  shirt-sleeve.  *  I  was 
the  last  man  that  drank  wi'  him  afore  he  left  this  country  for 
Dumfries.  Oh,  he  was  a  bonnie  bairn,  but  owre  muckle  gien  to 
braw  company.*  '  And  this  is  the  spot,  gentlemen,*  said  the 
impatient  gudewife,  catching  the  narrative  from  her  husband, 
'  where  Robbie  was  horned,  and  sic  a  night  that  was,  as  I  have 
heard  Nancy  Miller,  the  coachman's  mither,  say ;  it  blew,  and 
rained,  and  thundered,  just  like  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
dinged  thegither,  and  ae  corner  of  the  house  was  blawn  away 
afore  the  morning,  and  so  they  removed  the  mither  and  the  bairn 
into  the  next  room  the  day  after.'  Now  I  believe,  if  these  two 
bodies  were  put  upon  their  oath  to  all  they  told  us,  that  they 
would  not  be  guilty  of  falsehood  or  perjury,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
they  are  both  persuaded  that  their  tale  is  true,  and  from  no  other 
cause  than  that  they  have  told  it  so  often.  And  yet  I  would 
venture  to  bet  all  I  possess,  and  what  is  more,  all  I  owe,  that  they* 
never  saw  Burns  in  all  their  lives."  ^ 

The  genial  eye  for  character  and  the  good-humored  tolerance 
of  foibles,  which  so  singularly  distinguished  Cobden  in  the  days 
when  he  came  to  act  with  men  for  public  objects,  are  conspicuous 
in  these  early  letters.  His  hospitable  observation,  even  in  this  ru- 
dimentary stage,  seemed  to  embrace  all  smaller  matters  as  well  as 
great.  Though  he  was  little  more  than  one  and  twenty,  he  had 
already  a  sense  for  those  great  facts  of  society  which  are  so  much 
more  important  than  landscape  and  the  picturesque,  whether  in 
bcx>ks  or  travels,  yet  for  which  tiie  eye  and  thought  of  adoles- 
cence are  usually  trained  to  be  so  dull.     On  his  first  journey  in 

1  To  F.  Cohdtn,  Feb.  5,  1826. 
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Ireland  (September,  1825),  he  notices  how  immediately  after 
the  traveller  leaves  Dublin  "  you  are  reminded  by  the  miserable 
tenements  in  the  roadside  that  you  are  in  the  land  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  misrule.  Although  my  route  afiTorded  a  favorable 
specimen  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  it  W6is  a  sight  truly  heart-rending. 
There  appears  to  be  no  middle  class  in  Ireland:  there  are  the  rich, 
and  those  who  are  objects  of  wretchedness  and  almost  starvation. 
We  passed  through  some  collections  of  huts  called  towns,  where 
I  observed  the  pig  taking  his  food  in  the  same  room  with  the 
family,  and  where  I  am  told  he  is  always  allowed  to  sleep.  Shoes 
and  stockings  are  luxuries  that  neither  men  nor  women  often 
aspire  to.  Their  cabins  are  made  of  mud  or  sometimes  stone.  I 
observed  many  without  any  glass,  and  they  rarely  contain  more 
than  one  room,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  sitting-room  and 
sleeping-room  for  themselves  and  their  pig." 

Even  in  Dublin  itself  he  saw  what  made  an  impression  upon 
him,  which  ten  years  later  he  tried  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  his 
first  pamphlet.  "  The  river  Liflfey  intersects  the  city,  and  ships 
of  200  tons  may  anchor  nearly  in  the  heart  of  Dublin ;  but  it  is 
here  the   stranger  is  alone  disappointed ;  the  small  number  of 

^  shipping  betrays  their  limited  commerce.  It  is  melancholy  to 
see  their  spacious  streets  (into  some  of  which  the  whole  tide  of 
Cheapside  might  with  ease  move  to  and  fro),  with  scarcely  a  vehi- 

'  cle  through  their  whole  extent.  Whilst  there  is  so  little  circula- 
tion in  the  heart,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  extremities  are 
poor  and  destitute  ? "  ^ 

If  one  side  of  Cobden*s  active  and  flexible  mind  was  interested 
by  these  miserable  scenes,  another  side,  as  we  have  said,  was 
touched  by  the  strange  whimsicalities  of  man.  In  February, 
1826,  he  crossed  from  Donaghadee,  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Ireland,  to  Portpatrick. 

"  Our  captain  was  named  Paschal  —  he  was  a  short  figure,  but 
*made  the  most  of  a  little  matter  by  strutting  as  upright  as  a  dart, 
and  throwing  back  his  head,  and  putting  forward  his  little  chest 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance.  It  appeared  to  be  the  ambition  of  our 
little  commander  to  make  matters  on  board  his  little  dirty  steam- 
boat wear  the  same  air  of  magnitude  as  on  board  a  seventy-four. 
I  afterwards  learned  he  had  once  been  captain  on  board  of  a  king  s 
ship.  His  orders  were  all  given  through  a  ponderous  trumpet, 
although  his  three  men  could  not  be  more  than  ten  yards  distant 
from  him.  Still  he  bore  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  have  the  fullest  deference  paid  him  by  his  three  seamen. 
On  approaching  near  the  Harbor  of  Portpatrick,  our  captain  put 
his  huge  trumpet  down  the  hole  that  led  below,  and  roared  out, 

1  To  F,  Cobden,  Sept  20,  1825. 
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at  the  risk  of  stunning  us  all, '  Steward-boy,  bring  up  a  gun  car- 
tridge, and  have  a  care  you  don't  take  a  candle  into  the  Maga- 
zine !  *    The  order  waa  obeyed,  the  powder  was  carried  up,  and 
after  a  huge  deal  of  preparation  and  bustling  to  and  fro  on  the 
deck,  the  trumpet  was  again  poked  down  to  a  level  with  our  ears, 
and  the  steward  was  again  summoned  to  bring  up  a  match.    Soon 
after  which  we  heard  the  report  of  something  upon  deck  like  the 
sound  of  a  duck-gun.    After  that,  the  order  was  given,  'All  hands 
to  the  larboard — clear  the  gangway  and  lower  the  larboard  steps,' 
or  in  other  words, '  Help  the  passengers  to  step  on  to  the  pier.*  "^ 
In  the  same  letter  he  congratulates  himself  on  having  been 
fortunate  enough,  when  he  strolled  into  the  Court  of  Session,  to 
see  Jeffery,  Cockburn,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.     One  cannot  pass 
the  mention  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  three,  —  the  bravest, 
soundest-hearted,  and  most  lovable  of  men,  —  without  noting  that 
this  day,  when  Cobden  saw  him,  was  only  removed  by  three 
weeks  from  "that  awful  seventeenth  of  January,"  when  Scott 
received  the  staggering  blow  of  desperate  and  irretrievable  ruin. 
It  was  only  ten  days  before  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Court  for 
the  first  time,  *'  and,  like  the  man  with  the  large  nose,  thought 
that  everybody  was  thinking  of  him  and  his  mishaps." 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  hour  of  one  of  the  most  widely  disastrous 
of  those  financial  crashes  which  sweep  over  the  country  from 
time  to  time  like  great  periodic  storms.  The  ruin  of  1825  and 
1826  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who  had  intelligence  enough 
to  be  alive  to  what  was  going  on  before  their  eyes.  The  whirl- 
wind that  shook  the  fabric  of  Scott*s  prosperity  to  the  ground, 
involved  Cobden's  humbler  fortunes  in  a  less  imposing  catastro- 
phe. His  employers  failed  (February,  1826),  as  did  so  many 
thousands  of  others,  and  he  was  obliged  to  spend  some  time  in 
unwelcome  holiday  at  Westmeon. 

Affairs  were  as  straitened  under  his  father's  roof  as  they  had 
always  been.  The  sun  was  not  likely  to  be  shining  in  that  little 
particular  spot,  if  the  geneml  sky  were  dull.  The  perturbations 
of  the  great  ocean  were  felt  even  in  that  small  circle,  and,  while 
retail  customers  at  their  modest  shop  were  reluctant  to  buy  or 
unable  to  pay,  the  wholesale  provider  in  London  was  forced  to 
narrow  his  credit  and  call  in  his  debts.  The  family  stood  closely 
to  one  another  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  shabby  embarrass- 
ments, and  their  neighbors  looked  on  in  friendly  sympathy,  impo- 
tent to  help.  Strangely  enough,  as  some  may  think,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  unhappy.  They  were  all  blessed  by 
nature  with  a  kind  of  blissful  mercurial  simplicity,  that  hindered 
their  anxieties  from  eating  into  character.     Their  healthy  buoy- 

1  To  F,  Cobden, 
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ancy  would  not  allow  carking  care  to  put  the  sun  out  in  the 
heavens.  When  things  were  dreariest,  Eichard  Cobden  rowed 
himself  across  the  Solent  and  back,  and  with  one  of  his  sisters 
enjoyed  cheery  days  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  among  his  kinsfolk 
at  Chichester  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  his 
energetic  spirit  was  free  for  the  service  of  his  family,  at  a  moment 
when  they  seemed  to  be  sinking  below  the  surface.  It  was  clear 
that  means  for  the  support  of  the  household  could  only  be  found 
in  some  more  considerable  place  than  Westmeon.  Presently  it 
was  resolved  to  migrate  to  Farnham,  renowned  for  the  excellence 
of  its  hop-gardens,  for  the  stateliest  of  episcopal  castles,  and  for 
its  associations  with  two  of  the  finest  writers  of  English  prose, 
William  Cobbett,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Farnham  cottager,  and  Jona- 
than Swift,  who  had  been  Sir  William  Temple's  secretary  at  Moor 
Park  a  mile  or  two  away.  Thinking  less  of  any  of  these  things 
than  of  the  hard  eternal  puzzle  how  to  make  sure  of  food  and 
a  roof-tree  in  the  world,  William  Cobden  migrated  hither  in  the 
beginning  of  1827.  "  The  thought  of  leaving  this  dear  village," 
one  of  his  daughters  had  written  (July,  1826),  "endeared  to  us 
by  a  thousand  tender  recollections,  makes  me  completely  misera- 
ble." This  dejection  was  shared  in  a  supreme  degree  by  the 
head  of  the  household.  He  found  some  consolation  in  the  good- 
will that  he  left  behind  him ;  and  his  old  neighbors,  when  they 
were  busy  with  turnip-sowing,  hay-making,  and  sheep-shearing, 
were  wont  to  invite  him,  partly  for  help  and  work,  and  partly  for 
kindly  fellowship's  sake,  to  pay  them  long  visits,  never  failing 
to  send  a  horse  up  the  road  to  meet  him  for  his  convenience  and 
the  furtherance  of  his  journey. 

Eichard  Cobden,  meanwhile,  had  found  a  situation  in  London, 
in  the  warehouse  of  Partridge  and  Price.  Mr.  Partridge  had  for 
seven  years  been  one  of  Cobden's  employers  in  the  house  which 
had  failed,  and  he  now  resumed  business  with  a  new  partner. 
He  had  learned,  in  his  own  words,  Cobden's  capacity  of  rendering 
himself  pre-eminently  useful,  and  he  re-engaged  him  after  a  cer- 
tain effort  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  as  to  salary.  In  September, 
1826,  Cobden  again  set  out  on  the  road  with  his  samples  of  mus- 
lin and  calico  prints.  He  continued  steadily  at  work  for  two 
years,  travelling  on  an  average,  while  on  his  circuit,  at  what  was 
then  thought,  when  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway  waa 
only  in  course  of  construction,  the  brisk  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day. 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  1828,  Cobden  took  an  important  step. 
He  and  two  friends  who  were  in  the  same  trade  determined  to 
begin  business  on  their  own  account.  The  scheme  of  the  three 
friends  was  to  go  to  Manchester,  and  there  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  some  large  firm  of  calico-printers  for  selling  goods  on 
commission.     More  than  half  of  the  little  capital  was  borrowed. 
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When  the  scheme  first  occurred  to  Cobden,  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  well-known  firm  in  Regent  Street,  to 
Save  laid  the  plan  before  him,  and  asked  for  a  loan.  The  bor- 
rower's sanguine  eloquence,  advising  a  project  that  in  itself  was 
not  irrational,  proved  successful,  and  Mr.  Lewis's  advance  was 
supplemented  by  a  further  sum  from  a  private  friend. 

Cobden  wrote  many  years  afterwards:  "I  began  business  in 
partnership  with  two  other  young  men,  and  we  only  mustered  a 
thousand  pounds  amongst  us,  and  more  than  half  of  it  was  bor- 
rowed. We  all  got  on  the  Peveril  of  the  Peak  coach,  and  went 
from  London  to  Manchester  in  the,  at  that  day  [September,  1828], 
marvellously  short  space  of  twenty  hours.  We  were  literally  so 
ignorant  of  Manchester  houses  that  we  called  for  a  directory  at 
the  hotel,  and  turned  to  the  list  of  calico-printers,  theirs  being 
the  business  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  and  they  being  the 
people  from  whom  we  felt  confident  we  could  obtain  credit.  And 
why  ?  Because  we  knew  we  should  be  able  to  satisfy  them  that 
we  had  advantages  from  our  large  connections,  our  knowledge  of 
the  best  branch  of  the  business  in  London,  and  our  superior  taste 
in  design,  which  would  insure  success.  We  introduced  ourselves 
to  Fort  Brothers  and  Co.,  a  rich  house,  and  we  told  our  tale,  hon- 
estly concealing  nothing.  In  less  than  two  years  from  1830  we 
owed  them  forty  thousand  pounds  for  goods  which  they  had  sent 
to  us  in  Watling  Street,  upon  no  other  security  than  our  charac- 
ters and  knowledge  of  our  business.  I  frequently  talked  with 
them  in  later  times  upon  the  great  confidence  they  showed  in 
men  who  avow^ed  that  they  were  not  possessed  of  200/.  each. 
Their  answer  was  that  they  would  always  prefer  to  trust  young 
men  with  connections  and  with  a  knowledge  of  their  trade,  if  they 
knew  them  to  possess  character  and  ability,  to  tliose  who  started 
with  capital  witliout  these  advantages,  and  that  they  had  acted 
on  this  principle  successfully  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  ^ 

This  is  from  a  letter  written  to  express  Cobden's  firm  belief  in 
the  general  circumstance,  "that  it  is  the  character,  experience, 
and  connections  of  the  man  wanting  credit,  his  knowledge  of  his 
business,  and  opportunities  of  making  it  available  in  the  struggle 
of  life,  that  weigh  with  the  shrewd  capitalist  far  more  than  the 
actual  command  of  a  few  thousands  more  or  less  of  money  in 
hand."  We  may  find  reason  to  think  that  Cobden's  temperament 
perhaps  inclined  him  to  push  this  excellent  truth  somewhat  too 
far.  Meanwhile,  the  sun  of  kindly  hope  shone.  The  situation 
is  familiar  to  all  who  have  had  their  own  way  to  make  from 
obscurity  to  success,  whether  waiting  for  good  fortune  in  Temple 
chambers,  or  a  publisher's  anteroom,  or  the  commercial  parlor  of 

1  LeUer  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  March  24,  1856. 
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some  provincial  Crown  or  Unicorn.  "  During  the  time  we  have 
been  here,"  Cobden  wrote  from  Manchester,  while  affairs  were 
still  unsettled,  "  we  have  been  in  a  state  of  suspense,  and  you 
would  be  amused  to  see  us  but  for  one  day.  Oh,  such  a  change 
of  moods !  This  moment  we  are  all  jocularity  and  laughter,  and 
the  next  we  are  mute  as  fishes  and  grave  as  owls.  To  do  our- 
selves justice,  I  must  say  that  our  croakings  do  notgeneraUy  last 
more  than  five  minutes." 

Intense  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was  bright- 
ened by  modest  hopes  of  profits,  of  which  a  share  of  one  third  should 
amount  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year.  And  in  Cobden's  case 
these  hopes  received  a  suffusion  of  generous  color  from  the  prospect 
which  they  opened  to  his  affectionate  solicitude  for  his  family. 
"  I  knew  your  heart  well  enough,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Fred- 
erick, "  to  feel  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  it  ever  warmly  de- 
voted to  my  interests,  and  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  mine  if  I 
did  not  tell  you  that  I  have  not  one  ambitious  view  or  hope  from 
which  you  stand  separated.  I  feel  that  Fortune,  with  her  usual 
caprice,  has  in  dealing  with  us  turned  her  face  to  the  least  deserving, 
but  we  will  correct  her  mistake  for  once,  and  I  must  insist  that  you 
from  henceforth  consider  yourself  as  by  right  my  associate  in  all  her 
>"''  favors."  —  (Sept.  21, 1828.) 
^  ^- '  The  important  thing  is  that  all  this  is  no  mere  coinage  of  fair 

^ "'  words,  but  the  expression  of  a  deep  and^enuine  intention,  which 

^       jo-^  was  amply  and  most  diligently  fulfilled  to  the  very  last  hour  of 
^^       Cobden's  life. 


CHAPTER    11. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  MENTAL  PROGRESS. 

COBDEN  had  not  been  many  months  in  his  new  partnership  before 
his  energetic  mind  teemed  with  fresh  projects.  The  arrangement 
with  the  Forts  had  turned  out  excellently.  The  Lancashire 
printers,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  up  their  goods  to  the  warehouse  of 
Cobden  and  his  two  partners  in  Watling  Street,  in  London.  On 
tlie  commission  on  the  sale  of  these  goods  the  little  firm  lived  and 
throve  from  the  spring  of  1829  to  1831.  In  1831  they  determined 
to  enlarge  their  borders,  and  to  print  their  own  goods.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  had  just  undergone  a  remarkable  changa  It 
had  hitherto  been  burdened  by  a  heavy  duty,  which  ranged  from 
as  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  to  even  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  goods.     In  addition  to  excess  in  amount,  there  was 
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a  vexatious  eccentricity  of  incidence ;  for  woollens  and  silks  were 

exempt,  while  calicoes  were  loaded  with  a  duty  that,  as  has  been 

said,  sometimes  actually  made  up  one  half  of  the  total  cost  of  the 

cloth  to  the  purchasers.    As  is  invariably  the  case  in  fiscal  history, 

excessive  and  ill-adjusted' imposts  led  to  systematic  fraud.    Amid 

these  forces  of  disorder,  it  is  no  wonder  that  from  1825  to  1830 

the  trade  was  stationary.    The  Lancashire  calico-printers  kept  up 

a  steady  agitation,  and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to  raise  four 

thousand  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  a 

representative  of  their  grievances.    The  agitation  was  successful 

The  duty  was  taken  oif  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  between  1831 

and  1841  the  trade  doubled  itself. 

This  great  change  fully  warranted  the  new  enterprise  of  Cobden 
and  his  partners.  They  took  over  from  the  Forts  an  old  calico- 
printing  factory  at  Sabden,  —  a  remote  village  on  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Calder,  near  the  ruined  gateways  and  chapel  of 
the  Cistercian  abbey  at  Whalley  in  Lancashire,  and  a  few  miles 
from  where  are  now  the  fine  mills  and  flourishing  streets  of  Black- 
bum.  The  higher  part  of  the  Sabden  valley  runs  up  into  the 
famous  haunted  Forest  of  Pendle ;  and  notwithstanding  the  tall 
chimneys  that  may  be  seen  dimly  in  the  distance  of  the  plain,  the 
visitor  to  this  sequestered  spot  may  well  feel  as  if  the  old  world  of 
white  monks  and  forest  witches  still  lingered  on  the  bleak  hill- 
sides. Cobden  was  all  with  the  new  world.  His  imagination  had 
evidently  been  struck  b^  the  busy  life  of  the  county  with  which 
his  name  was  destined  to  be  so  closely  bound  up.  Manchester,  he 
writes  with  enthusiasm,  is  the  place  for  all  men  of  bargain  and 
business.  His  pen  acquires  a  curiously  exulting  animation,  as  he 
describes  the  bustle  of  its  streets,  the  quaintness  of  its  dialect,  the 
abundance  of  its  capital,  and  the  sturdy  veterans  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  each  pocket,  who  might  be  seen  in  the  evening 
smoking  clay  pipes  and  calling  for  brandy  and  water  in  the  bar- 
parlors  of  homely  taverns.  He  declared  his  conviction,  from  what 
he  had  seen,  that  if  he  were  stripped  naked  and  turned  into  Lan- 
cashire with  only  his  experience  for  a  capital,  he  would  still  make 
a  large  fortune.  He  would  not  give  anybody  sixpence  to  guarantee 
him  wealth,  if  he  only  lived.^  And  so  forth,  in  a  vein  of  self-confi- 
dence which  he  himself  well  described  as  Napoleonic.  "  T  am  ever 
solicitous,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  (Jan.  30, 1832), "  for  your  future 
prosperity,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  convince  you,  as  I  feel  con- 
vinced, that  it  all  depends  upon  your  bringing  out  with  spirit  the 
talents  you  possess.  I  wish  that  I  could  impart  to  you  a  little  of 
iii^t  Bonapartian  feeling  with  which  I  am  imbued,  —  a  feeling  that 
spurs  me  on  with  the  conviction  that  all  the  obstacles  to  fortune 

1  LtUen  to  Frederick  Cobden,  Aug.  11,  1831,  Jan.  6,  1832,  &c. 
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with  which  I  am  impeded  will  (nay,  shall)  yield  if  assailed  with 
energy.  All  is  lost  to  you,  if  you  succumb  to  those  desponding 
views  which  you  mentioned  when  we  last  spoke.  Dame  Fortune, 
like  other  fair  ones,  loves  a  brisk  and  confident  wooer.  I  want 
to  see  you  able  to  pitch  your  voice  in  a  higher  key,  espeeially 
when  you  are  espousing  your  own  interests,  and  above  all,  never  to 
see  you  yield  or  become  passive  and  indifferent  when  your  cause  is 
just,  and  only  wants  to  be  spiritedly  supported  to  be  sure  of  a 
triumph.  But  all  this  must  proceed  from  within,  and  can  be  only 
the  fruits  of  a  larger  growth  of  spirit,  to  the  cultivation  of  which 
without  further  lecture  I  most  earnestly  commend  you." 

A  more  curious  picture  still  is  to  be  found  in  another  letter,  also 
to  his  brother,  written  a  few  months  later  (April  12,  1832).  He 
describes  his  commercial  plans  as  full  of  solidity,  "  sure  for  the 
present,  and,  what  is  still  better,  opening  a  vista  to  my  view  of 
ambitious  hopes  and  schemes  almost  boundless.  Sometimes  I  con- 
fess 1  allow  this  sort  of  feeling  to  gain  a  painful  and  harassing 
ascendency  over  me.  It  disquiets  me  in  the  night  as  well  as  day. 
It  gnaws  my  very  entrails  (a  positive  truth),  and  yet  if  I  ask. 
What  is  all  this  yearning  after?  I  can  scarcely  give  myself  a 
satisfying  answer.  Surely  not  for  money ;  I  feel  a  disregard  for  it, 
and  even  a  slovenly  inattention  to  its  possession,  that  is  quite 
dangerous.  I  have  scarcely  ever,  as  usual,  a  sovereign  in  my 
pocket,  and  have  been  twice  to  Whalley,  to  find  myself  without 
the  means  of  paying  my  expenses.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pos- 
session of  millions  would  greatly  alter  my  habits  of  expense." 

As  we  might  have  expected  in  so  buoyant  and  overflowing  a 
temperament,  moments  of  reaction  were  not  absent,  though  the 
shadow  was  probably  as  swiftly  transient  with  him  as  with  any 
man  that  ever  lived.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  this  period  he 
writes  to  his  brother :  —  "I  know  I  must  rise  rapidly  if  not  too 
heavily  weighted.  Another  doleful  letter  from  poor  M.  [one  of 
his  sisters]  came  yesterday.  Oh,  this  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
trials  of  my  life  that  I  could  not  go  through  again  —  the  ordeal 
would  send  me  to  Bedlam  !  Well,  I  drown  the  past  in  still  hop- 
ing for  the  future,  but  God  knows  whether  futurity  vrUl  be  as 
great  a  cheat  as  ever.  I  sometimes  think  it  will.  I  tell  you. 
candidly,  I  am  sometimes  out  of  spirits,  and  have  need  of  co-opera" 
lion,  or  Heaven  knows  yet  what  will  become  of  my  fine  castles 
in  the  air.     So  you  must  bring  spirits  —  spirits  —  spirits.** 

Few  men  indeed  have  been  more  heavily  weighted  at  the  start 
than  Cobden  was.  His  family  was  still  dogged  and  tracked  from 
])lace  to  place  by  the  evil  genius  of  slipshod  fortune.  In  1829 
Frederick  Cobden  began  the  business  of  a  timber  merchant  at 
Barnet,  but  unhappily  the  undertaking  was  as  little  successful 
as  other  things  to  which  he  ever  put  his  hand.     The  little  busi- 
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ness  at  Famham  had  failed,  and  had  been  abandoned.  William 
Cobden  went  to  live  with  his  son  at  Barnet,  and  amused  a  favor- 
ite passion  by  watching  the  hundred  and  twenty  coaches  which 
each  day  whirled  up  and  down  the  great  north  road.  Nothing 
prospered.  Death  carried  oif  a  son  and  a  daughter  in  the  same 
year  (1830).  Frederick  lost  health,  and  he  lost  his  brother's 
money,  and  spirits  followed.  He  and  his  father  make  a  strong 
instance  of  the  deep  saying  of  Shakespeare's  Enobarbus,  how 
men's  judgments  are  a  parcel  of  their  fortunes,  and  things  out- 
ward draw  the  inward  quality  after  them  to  suffer  all  alike. 
Stubborn  and  besetting  failure  generally  warps  good  sense,  and 
this  is  the  hard  warrant  for  the  man  of  the  world's  anxiety  to 
steer  clear  of  unhicky  people. 

Richard  Cobden,  however,  had  enei^  enough  and  to  spare  for 
the  rest  of  his  family.  He  pressed  his  brother  to  join  him  at 
Manchester,  where  he  had  bought  a  house  in  what  was  then  the 
genteel  private  quarter  of  Mosley  Street.^  Gillett  and  Sheriff 
carried  on  the  business  at  the  London  warehouse,  and  Mr.  George 
Foster,  who  had  been  manager  under  the  Forts,  was  now  in  charge 
as  a  partner  at  the  works  at  Sabden. 

It  is  at  Sabden  that  we  first  hear  of  Cobden's  interest  in  the 
afiairs  of  others  than  himself  and  his  kinsfolk.     There,  in  a  little 
stone  school-house,  we  see  the  earliest  monument  of  his  eager 
and  beneficent  public  spirit,  which  was  destined  to  shed  such 
prosperity  over  his  country,  and  to  contribute  so  helpfully  to  the 
civilization  of  the  globe.     In  no  part  of  England  have  the  lavSt 
forty  years  wrought  so  astonishing  a  change  as  among  the  once 
lonely  valleys  and  wild  moors  of  east  Lancashire.     At  Sabden,  in 
1832,  though  the  print-works  alone  maintained  some  six  hundred 
wage-receivers,  there  was  no  school,  and  there  was  no  church.     A 
diminutive  Baptist  chapel,  irregularly  served,  was  the  only  agency 
for  bringing,  so  far  as  it  did  bring,  the  great  religious  tradition 
of  the  western  world  within  reach  of  this  isolated  flock.     The 
W'orkers  practised   a   singular  independence  towards   their   em- 
ployers.    They  took  it  as  matter  of  course  that  they  were  free. 

To  those  who  care  for  a  mea.snre  of  the  immense  growth  in  the  great  capital  of 
the  cotton  trade,  the  following  extract  will  have  some  interest :  — 

"  I  have  given  such  a  start  to  Mosley  Street,  that  all  the  world  will  he  at  my  heels 
*<^"-  My  next  door  neif^hbor,  Brooks,  of  the  firm  of  Cunliffe  and  Brooks,  bank- 
^^1  has  sold  his  house  to  be  converted  into  a  warehouse.  The  owner  of  the  house  on 
the  other  side  has  given  his  tenant  notice  for  the  same  purpose.  The  house  imme- 
diately opposite  to  me  has  been  announced  for  sale,  and  my  architect  is  commissioned 
^y  George  Hole,  the  calico-printer,  to  bid  COOO  guineas  for  it  ;  but  they  want  8000 
for  what  they  paid  4500  only  five  years  ago.  The  architect  assures  me,  if  I  were  to  put 
op  my  house  to-morrow,  I  might  have  6000  guineas  for  it.  So  as  I  gave  but  3000, 
*D'i  all  the  worhl  is  talking  of  the  bargain  here,  and  there  being  but  one  opinion 
or  criterion  of  a  man's  abilitv  —  t?ie  making  of  money — I  am  already  thought  a 
Clever  fellow."  —  LeUer  to  Frederick  Cobden,  Sept  183i2. 
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whenever  it  was  their  good  pleasure,  and  without  leave  asked  or 
given,  to  quit  their  work  for  a  whole  week  at  once,  and  to  set  out 
on  a  drinking  expedition  to  some  neighboring  town,  whence  they 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  return  until  their  pockets  were 
drained  to  the  last  penny.  Yet  if  there  was  little  religion,  there 
was  great  political  spirit.  There  is  a  legend  still  surviving,  how 
Mr.  Foster,  a  Liberal  of  the  finest  and  most  enhghtened  type, 
with  a  clear  head  and  a  strong  intelligence,  and  the  good  old- 
fashioned  faith  in  freedom,  justice,  and  progress,  led  the  Sabden 
contingent  of  zealous  voters  to  Clitheroe  for  the  first  election  after 
the  Eeform  Act,  and  how,  like  a  careful  patriarch,  he  led  them 
quickly  back  again  after  their  civil  duty  was  done ;  leaving  the 
taverns  of  Clitheroe  behind,  and  refreshing  themselves  at  the 
springs  on  the  hill-side.  The  politics  of  Sabden  were  not  always 
so  judicious,  for  it  appears  that  no  baptismal  name  for  the  chil- 
dren born  in  the  valley  between  1830  and  1840  W6is  so  univer- 
sally popular  as  that  of  Feargus  O'Connor. 

It  was  in  this  far-ofif  corner  of  the  world  that  Cobden  began 
his  career  as  an  agitator,  and  for  a  cause  in  which  all  England 
has  long  since  come  round  to  his  mind.  His  earliest  speeches 
were  made  at  Clitheroe  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  one  of  his  earliest  letters  on  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  pub- 
lic question  is  a  note  making  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  at 
Sabden  of  twenty  children  from  an  infant  school  at  Manchester, 
by  way  of  an  example  and  incentive  to  more  backward  regions. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him,  that  he  threw  as  much  eager  enthu- 
siasm into  the  direction  of  this  exhibition  of  school-children,  as 
ever  he  did  afterwards  into  great  affairs  of  state.  His  partner 
was  a  worthy  colleague. 

"  You  have  ground,"  Cobden  wrote  to  him,  "  for  very  great  and 
just  self-gratulation  in  the  movement  which  you  announce  to 
have  begun  in  behalf  of  infant  schools  at  Sabden.  There  is 
never  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  extent  to  which  a  philan- 
thropic action  may  operate  usefully  —  because  the  good  works 
again  multiply  in  like  manner,  and  may  continue  thus  to  pro- 
duce valuable  fruits  long  after  you  cease  to  tend  the  growth  of 
them.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  good  examples  are 
more  influential  than  bad  ones,  and  I  like  to  take  this  view  of  the 
case,  because  it  strengthens  my  good  hopes  for  general  and  per- 
manent ameliorations.  Look  how  perishable  is  the  practice,  and 
therefore  how  little  is  to  be  dreaded  the  eternity  of  evil;  whilst 
goodness  or  virtue  by  the  very  force  of  example,  and  by  its  own 
indestructible  nature,  must  go  on  increasing  and  multiplying  for- 
ever !  I  really  think  you  may  achieve  the  vast  honor  of  making 
Sabden  a  light  to  lighten  the  surrounding  country,  and  carrying 
civilization  into  towns  that  ought  to  have  shed  rays  of  knowledge 
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upon  your  village  ;  when  you  have  furnished  a  volunteer  corps  of 
your  infant  troops  to  teach  the  tactics  of  the  system  to  the  people 
of  Clitheroe,  you  should  make  an  offer  of  a  similar  service  gratis 
to  the  good  people  of  Padihan.  Let  it  be  done  in  a  formal  and 
open  manner  to  the  leading  people  of  the  place  and  neighborhood, 
who  will  thus  be  openly  called  upon  to  exert  themselves,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  instructed  how  to  go  about  the  business.  There 
are  mdny  well-Tneaning  people  in  the  world  who  are  not  so  useful  as 
ihsy  might  he,  from  not  knowing  how  to  go  to  work" ^ 

His  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  last  sentence,  coupled  as  it 
was  with  untiring  energy  in  coping  with  it,  and  showing  people 
how  they  could  go  to  work  best,  was  the  secret  of  one  of  the  most 
important  sides  of  Cobden's  public  service.  It  was  this  which, 
along  with  his  acute  political  intelligence,  made  him  so  singularly 
efifective.  "  You  tell  me,"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  to  his  part- 
ner, "to  take  time  and  be  comfortable,  but  I  fear  quiet  will  not 
be  my  lot  this  trip.  I  sometimes  dream  of  quiet,  but  then  I  rec- 
ollect Byron's  line,  — 

Quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 

and  I  am  afraid  he  is  nearly  right  in  my  case.**  '  Yet  this  dis- 
quiet never  in  him  degenerated  into  the  sterile  bustle  which  so 
many  restless  spirits  have  mistaken  for  practical  energy.  Behind 
all  his  sanguine  enthusiasm  as  to  public  ends,  lay  tho  wisest  pa- 
tience as  to  means. 

What  surprises  one  in  reading  the  letters  which  Cobden  wrote 
between  1833  and  1836,  is  the  quickness  with  which  his  charac- 
ter widened  and  ripened.  ^We  pass  at  a  single  step  from  the  nat- 
ural and  wholesome  egotism  of  the  young  man  who  has  his  bread 
to  win,  to  the  wide  interests  and  generous  public  spirit  of  the 
good  citizen.  His  first  motion  was  towards  his  own  intellectual 
improvement.  Even  at  a  moment  when  he  might  readily  have 
been  excused  for  thinking  only  of  money  and  muslins,  he  felt  and 
obeyed  the  necessity  for  knowledge:  but  of  knowledge  as  an 
instrument,  not  as  a  luxury.  When  he  was  immersed  in  the  first 
pressin-^  anxieties  of  his  new  business  at  Manchester,  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  in  London  (September,  1832) :  — 

"Might  we  not  in  the  winter  instruct  ourselves  a  little  in 
Mathematics  ?  If  you  will  call  at  Longmans  and  look  over  their 
catalogue,  I  dare  say  you  might  find  some  popular  elementary 
publication  that  would  assist  us.  I  have  a  great  disposition,  too, 
to  know  a  little  Latin,  and  six  months  would  suffice  if  I  had  a 
few  books.  Can  you  trust  your  perseverance  to  stick  to  them  ? 
I  think  I  can.     Let  me  hear  from  you.     I  wished  Henry  to  take 

1   To  Mr.  George  Foster,  April  14,  1836. 
»  To  Mr,  Fouler,  May  14,  1836. 
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lessons  in  Spanish  this  winter ;  it  is  most  useful  as  a  commercial 
language ;  the  two  Americas  will  be  our  best  and  largest  custom- 
ers in  spite  of  tariflfs." 

He  had  early  in  life  felt  the  impulse  of  composition.  His 
first  writing  was  a  play,  entitled  The  Phrenologist^  and  Cobdeu 
offered  it  to  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  rejected 
it  —  "  luckily  for  me,"  Cobden  added,  "  for  if  he  had  accepted  it, 
I  should  probably  have  been  a  vagabond  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 
Another  comedy  still  survives  in  manuscript ;  it  is  entirely  with- 
out quality,  and  if  the  writer  ever  looked  at  it  in  riper  years,  he 
probably  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  manager 
would  have  nothing  to  do  \ni\i  it.  His  earliest  political  work 
consisted  of  letters  addressed  anonymously  to  one  of  the  Man- 
chester newspapers  (1835)  on  the  subject  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  borougli.  But  it  was  the  pamphlet  of  1835,  England,  Ire- 
land, and  America,  which  first  showed  the  writer's  power.  Of 
the  political  teaching  of  this  performance  we  shall  say  something 
in  another  chapter.  Here  we  mention  it  as  illustrating  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Cobden's  thoughts  were  busy,  and  the  kind  of 
nourishment  with  which  he  was  strengthening  his  understanding 
during  the  years  previous  to  his  final  launch  forth  upgn  the  sea  of 
great  affairs. 

This  pamphlet  and  that  which  followed  it  in  the  next  year, 
show  by  their  references  and  illustrations  that  the  writer,  after 
his  settlement  in  Manchester  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  greatness  of  Cervantes,  the  geniality 
of  Le  Sage,  the  sweetness  of  Spenser,  the  splendid  majesty  of 
Burke,  no  less  than  with  the  general  (5fcurse  of  European  history 
in  the  past,  and  the  wide  forces  that  were  then  actually  at  work 
in  the  present.     One  who  had  intimate  relations  with  Cobden  in 
these  earlier  years  of  his  career,  described  him  to  me  as  always 
writing  and  speaking  " to  the  top  of  his  knowledge'*     The  real 
meaning  of  this,  I  believe,  was  that  Cobden  had  a  peculiar  gift 
for  turning  everything  that  he  read  to  useful  purpose  in  strength- 
ening or  adorning  his  arguments.     He  only  read  or  listened  where 
he  expected  to  find  help,  and  his  quickness  in  assimilating  was 
due  to  a  combination  of  strong  concentration  of  interest  on  his 
own  subject,  with  keen  dexterity  in  turning  light  upon  it  from 
other  subjects.      Or,  in  saying  that  Cobden  always  spoke  and 
wrote  to  the  top  of  his  knowledge,  our  informant  was  perhaps 
expressing  what  any  one  may  well  feel  in  reading  his  pamphlets 
and  speeches,  namely,  that  he  had  a  mind  so  intensely  alive,  so 
penetrative,  so  real,  as  to  be  able  by  means  of  moderate  knowl- 
edge rapidly  acquired,  to  get  nearer  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  than 
others  who  had  labored  after  a  far  more  extensive  preparation. 

Very  early  in  life  Cobden  perceived,  and  he  never  ceased  to 
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perceive,  that  for  his  purposes  no  preparation  could  be  so  effect- 
ive as  that  of  travel.  He  first  went  abroad  in  the  summer  of 
1833  (July),  when  he  visited  Paris  in  search  of  designs  for  his 
business.  He  did  not  on  this  occasion  stay  long  enough  to  derive 
any  ideas  about  France  that  are  worth  recording  now.  He  hardly 
got  beyond  the  common  English  impression  that  the  French  are  a 
nation  of  grown-up  children,  though  he  described  the  habit  of 
Parisian  life  in  a  happy  phrase,  as  **  pleasure  without  pomp."  ^ 

In  the  following  year  he  again  went  to  France,  and  continued 
his  journey  to  Switzeriaud.  The  forests  and  mountains  inspired 
him  with  the  admiration  and  awe  that  no  modern  can  avoid. 
Once  in  after-years,  a  friend  who  was  about  to  visit  the  United 
States  asked  hira  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  far  out 
of  his  way  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  "  Yes, 
most  assuredly,"  was  Cobden's  reply.  "  Nature  has  the  sublimity 
of  rest,  and  the  sublimity  of  motion.  The  sublimity  of  rest  is  in 
the  great  snow  mountains ;  the  sublimity  of  motion  is  in  Niagara." 
Although  he  had  to  its  fullest  extent  this  sentiment  for  the  im- 
posing glories  of  the  inanimate  universe,  yet  it  is  characteristic 
•  of  his  right  sense  of  the  true  measure  of  things,  that,  after  speak- 
ing of  Swiss  scenery,  he  remarks  to  his  brother,  as  "  better  still" 
that  he  has  made  acquaintance  with  people  who  could  tell  him 
about  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  land.  "  The  people  of  this 
country  are  I  believe  the  best  governed  and  therefore  the  most 
prosperous  and  happy  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  Government 
which  has  not  one  don^nicr  in  its  pay,  and  yet,  tlianks  to  free 
trade,  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  manufacturing  industry 
which  does  not  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  country  find  a  healthy 
occupation.  The  farmers  are  substantial.  Here  is  a  far  more 
elevated  character  of  husbandry  life  than  I  expected  to  see.  Enor- 
mous farm-houses  and  barns  ;  plenty  of  out-houses  of  every  kind  ; 
and  the  horses  and  cows  are  superior  to  those  of  the  English 
farmers.  The  sheep  and  pigs  are  very,  very  bad.  They  have  not 
adopted  the  Chinese  breed  of  the  latter,,  and  the  former  they  do 
not  pay  much  attention  to.  I  did  not  see  a  field  of  turnips  in  all 
the  country.     Cows  are  the  staple  of  the  farming  trade."  ^ 

It  was  to  the  United  States,  rather  even  than  to  Switzerland, 
that  Gobden's  social  faith  and  enthusiasm  turned ;  and  after  his 
pamphlet  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1835,  he  resolved  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  great  land  of  uncounted  promise.  Busi- 
ness was  prosperous,  and  though  his  partners  thought  in  their 
hearts  that  he  might  do  better  by  attending  to  affairs  at  home, 
they  allowed  some  freedom  to  the  enterprising  genius  of  their 
^y,  and  made  no  objection  to  his  absence. 

J   To  F.  Cohden,  July  27,  1833. 

*  To  F.  Cobden.     From  Geneva,  June  6,  1834. 
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Meanwhile  his  father  had  died  (June  15,  1833).  When  Fred- 
erick Cobden  had  joined  his  brother  in  Manchester,  the  old  man 
had  gone  to  live  with  his  daughters  in  London.  But  he  could 
not  bear  the  process  of  transplanting.  He  pined  for  his  old  life 
in  the  beloved  country,  a^d  his  health  failed  rapidly.  They  re- 
moved him  shortly  before  he  died  to  Droxford,  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  he  did  not  long  survive  the  change.  The  last  few  months  of 
a  life  that  would  have  been  very  dreary  but  for  the  undying  glow 
of  family  affection,  were  gilded  by  the  reflection  of  his  son's  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  the  bitterest  element  in  the  vast  irony  of  human  life  that 
the  time-worn  eyes  to  which  a  son's  success  would  have  brought 
the  purest  gladness,  are  so  often  closed  forever  before  success  has 
come. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TRAVELS  IN  WEST  AND   EAST. 

On  May  1,  1835,  Cobden  left  Manchester,  took  his  passage  in  the 
Britannia,  and  after  a  boisterous  and  tiresome  voyage  of  more 
than  five  weeks  in  the  face  of  strong  west  winds,  arrived  in  the 
port  of  New  York  on  June  7.  His  brother,  Henry,  who  had  gone 
to  America  some  time  previously,  met  him  on  the  wharf  In  his 
short  diary  of  the  tour,  CoMen  almost  begins  the  record  by  ex- 
claiming, **  What  beauty  will  this  inner  bay  of  New  York  present 
centuries  hence,  when  wealth  and  commerce  shall  have  done  their 
utmost  to  embellish  the  scene  ! "  And  writing  to  his  brother,  he 
expresses  his  joy  at  finding  himself  in  a  country,  "on  the  soil  of 
which  I  fondly  ho])e  will  be  realized  some  of  those  dreams  of 
human  exaltation,  if  not  of  perfection,  with  which  I  love  to  con- 
sole myself"  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  itinerary  of  the  thirty-seven 
days  which  Cobden  now  passed  in  the  United  States.  He  visited 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Eastern  shore,  but  found  his  way  no  farther 
west  than  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg.  Cobden  was  all  his  life  long 
remarkable  for  possessing  the  traveller's  most  priceless  resource, 
patience  and  good-humor  under  discomfort.  He  was  a  match 
for  the  Americans  themselves,  whose  powers  of  endurance  under 
the  small  tribulations  of  railways  and  hotels  excite  the  envy  of 
Europeans.     "Poland  [in  Ohio],"  Cobden  notes  in  his  journal, 

»  To  F,  C,  June  7,  1835. 
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"where  we  changed  coaches,  is  a  pretty  thriving  little  town, 
chiefly  of  wood,  with  two  or  three  brick  houses,  quite  in  the  Eng- 
lish style.  We  proceeded  to  Young's  Town,  six  miles,  and  there 
again  changed  coaches,  but  had  to  wait  three  hours  of  the  night 
until  the  branch  stage  arrived,  and  I  lost  my  temper  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  in  consequence." 

He  remarked  that  politics  were  rarely  discussed  in  public  con- 
veyances. "  Here  [in  Ohio]  I  found,  as  in  every  other  company, 
tlie  slavery  blot  viewed  as  an  indelible  stain  upon,  and  a  curse  to, 
the  country.  An  intelligent  old  gentleman  said  he  would  prefer 
the  debt  of  Great  Britain  to  the  colored  population  of  the  United 
States.  All  agreed  in  the  hopelessness  of  any  remedy  that  had 
been  proposed." 

Cobden*s  curiosity  and  observation  were  as  alert  and  as  varied 
as  usual,  from  wages,  hours  of  labor,  quality  of  land,  down  to  swift 
trotters,  and  a  fellow-traveller  "  who  wore  gold  spectacles,  talked 
of  •  taste,*  and  questioned  me  about  Bulwer,  Lady  Blessington, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  chewed  tobacco  and  spat  inces- 
santly, clearing  the  lady,  out  of  the  window."  He  felt  the  emo- 
tions of  Moses  on  Pisgah,  as  he  looked  down  from  one  of  the 
northern  spui-s  of  the  Alleghanies  :  — 

"  Passing  over  the  last  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  called  Laurel 
Hill,  we  looked  down  upon  a  plain  country,  the  beginning  of  that 
vast  extent  of  territory  known  as  the  Great  Mississippi  Valley, 
which  extends  almost  without  variation  of  surface  to  the  base  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  increases  in  fertility  and  beauty  the 
further  it  extends  westward.  Here  will  one  day  be  the  head- 
quarters of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  ;  here  will 
one  clay  centre  the  civilization,  the  wealth,  the  power  of  the  en- 
tire world.  The  country  is  well  cleared,  it  has  been  occupied  by 
Europeans  only  eighty  years,  and  it  is  the  best  soil  I  have  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Any  number  of  able-bodied  laborers 
may,  the  moment  they  tread  the  grass  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
have  employment  at  two  shillings  a  day  and  be  'found.*  We  ar- 
rived at  Brownsville  at  four  o'clock,  the  only  place  I  have  yet  seen 
that  uses  coals  for  fuel.  We  are  now  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Thank  God  I  am  no  lonjrer  in  the  countrv  of  slaves."  ^ 

On  coaches  and  steamboats  he  was  constantly  struck,  as  all 
travellers  in  America  have  been,  by  the  vehement  and  sometimes 
unreasonable  national  self-esteem  of  the  people.  At  the  theatre 
at  Pittsburg  he  remarked  the  enthusiasm  with  which  any  republi- 
can sentiment  was  caught  up,  and  he  records  the  rapturous  cheers 
that  greeted  the  magniloquent  speech  of  one  of  the  characters,  — 
"  No  crowned  head  in  Christendom  can  boast  that  he  ever  com- 

1  To  F,  Cobden,  June  15,  1836. 
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manded  for  one  hour  the  services  of  this  right  arm."  The  Ameri- 
cans were  at  that  time  suflfering  one  of  their  too  common  fits  of 
smart  and  irritation  under  English  criticism.  They  never  saw 
an  Englishman  without  breaking  out  against  Mra  Trollope,  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  and,  above  all,  Fanny  Kemble.  "  Nothing  but 
praise  unqualified  and  unadulterated  will  satisfy  people  of  such  a 
disposition.  We  passed  by  the  scene  of  Braddock's  defeat  by  the 
French  and  Indians  on  Turtle  Creek.  Our  American  friends 
talked  of  New  Orleans."  ^  Their  self-glorification  sometimes 
roused  Cobden  to  protest,  though  he  thought  he  saw  signs  that 
it  was  likely  to  diminish,  as  has  indeed  been  the  case  :  — 

"  It  strikes  me  that  the  organ  of  self-esteem  is  destined  to  be 
the  national  feature  in  the  craniums  of  this  people.  They  are 
the  most  insatiable  gourmands  of  flattery  and  praise  that  ever 
existed.  I  mean  praise  of  their  country,  its  institutions,  great 
men,  etcetera.  I  was,  for  instance,  riding  out  with  a  Judge 
Boardman  and  a  lady,  when  the  Judge,  speaking  of  Daniel 
Webster,  said,  quite  coolly,  and  without  a  smile,  for  I  looked  for 
one  very  closely,  thinking  he  joked, '  I  do  not  know  if  the  great 
Lord  Chatham  might  not  have  been  his  equal,  but  certainly  no 
British  statesman  has  since  his  day  deserved  to  be  compared 
with  him.'  And  the  lady,  in  the  same  serious  tone,  asked  me 
if  I  did  not  find  the  private  carriages  handsomer  in  New  York 
than  ours  were  in  England !  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  absurdities 
spoken  in  reference  to  the  glorious  incidents  of  this  nation's 
history,  and  very  often  have  been  astonished  to  find  my  attention 
called  (with  a  view  to  solicit  my  concurrence  with  the  enthusi- 
astic praises  of  the  speaker)  to  battles  and  other  events  which  I 
had  never  heard  of  before,  and  which  yet  the  Americans  consider 
to  be  as  familiarly  known  to  all  the  world  as  to  themselves.  I 
consider  this  failing  —  perhaps,  as  a  good  phrenologist,  I  might 
almost  term  it  a  disease  —  to  be  an  unfortunate  peculiarity.  There 
is  no  cure  for  it,  however.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  go  on  increas- 
ing with  the  increase  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  population  of  the 
United  States,  so  long  as  they  are  United,  but  no  longer.  I  have 
generally  made  it  a  rule  to  parry  the  inquiries  and  compari- 
sons which  the  Americans  are  so  apt  to  thrust  at  an  Englishman. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  when  the  party  has  been  numerous  and 
worth  powder  and  shot,  I  have,  however,  on  being  hard  pressed, 
and  finding  my  British  blood  up,  found  the  only  mode  of  allay- 
ing their  inordinate  vanity  to  be  by  resorting  to  this  mode  of 
argument:  —  'I  admit  all  that  you  or  any  other  person  can, 
could,  may,  or  might  advance  in  praise  of  the  past  career  of 
the  people  of  America.     Nay,  more,  I  will   myself  assert  that 

^  To  F.  C,  Jane  16»  1835.    See  below,  p.  23,  n. 
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no  nation  ever  did,  and  in  my  opinion  none  ever  will,  achieve 
snch  a  title  to  respect,  wonder,  and  gratitude  in  so  short  a  period ; 
and  further  still,  I  venture  to  allege   that  the   imagination  of 
statesmen  never  dreamed  of  a  country  that  should  in  half.a  cen- 
tury make  such  prodigious  advances  in  civilization  and  real  great- 
ness as  yours  has  done.     And  now  I  must  add,  and  I  am  sure 
you,  as  intelligent,  reasonable  men,  will  go  witb  me,  that  fifty 
years  are  too  short  a  period  in  the  existence  of  nations  to  entitle 
them  to  the  palm  of  history.     No,  wait  the  ordeal  of  wars,  dis- 
tresses, and  prosperity  (the  most  dangerous  of  all),  which  centu- 
ries of  duration  are  sure  to  bring  to  your  country.     These  are  the 
test,  and  if,  many  ages  hence,  your  descendants  shall  be  able  only 
to  say  of  their  country  as  much  as  I  am  entitled  to  say  of  mine 
fww,  that  for  seven  hundred  years  we  have  existed  as  a  nation 
constantly  advancing  in  liberty,  wealth,  and  refinement;  holding 
out  the  lights  of  philosophy  and  true  religion  to  all  the  world ; 
presenting  mankind  with  the  greatest  of  human  institutions  in 
the  trial  by  jury ;  and  that  we  are  the  only  modern  people  that 
for  so  long  a  time  withstood  the  attacks  of  enemies  so  heroically 
that  a  foreign  foe  never  put  foot  in  our  capital  except  as  a  pris- 
oner {this  last  is  a  poser  ^) ;  —  if  many  centuries  hence  your  de- 
scendants will  be  entitled  to  say  something  equivalent  to  this, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  be  entitled  to  that  crown  of  fame 
which  the  historian  of  centuries  is  entitled  to  award.'     There 
is  no  way  of  conveying  a  rebuke  so  efficiently  as  upon  the  back 
of  a  compliment.     So  in  like  manner,  if  I  have  been  bored  about 
New  Orleans,  I  have  replied,  '  I  join  in  all  that  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  General  Jackson.     As   a  commander  he  has  probably 
achieved  more  than  any  other  man  by  destroying  two  thousand 
of  his  enemies  with  only  the  loss  of  twenty  men.     But  the  merit 
rests  solely  with  the  General,  for  you,  as  intelligent  men,  will 
agree  that  there  could  be  no  honor  reaped  by  troops  who  never 
were  even  seen  by  their  enemies/  "  ^ 

Of  the  great  glory  of  the  American  continent,  Cobden  thought 
as  rapturously  as  any  boaster  in  the  land.  We  have  previously 
quoted  his  expression  about  Niagara  being  the  sublimity  of  mo- 
tion, and  here  is  the  account  of  his  first  visit  to  the  incomparable 

^  The  reader  will  remember,  as  Cobden's  listeners  did,  that  Washington  was 
occnpied  by  British  forces  in  1814. 

*  To  F.  CobdeUy  from  Boston,  July  5,  1835.  Cobden's  reference  is  to  the  engago- 
inentof  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  when  Andrew  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  repulsed 
the  Britinh  forces  under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham.  Tlie  Americans  mowed  the 
^nemydown  from  behind  high  works.  Tlie  British  loss  was  700  killed,  1400 
bounded,  and  500  prisoners  ;  Jackson's  loss,  eight  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded. 
•As  it  h:ippened,  the  two  countries  were  no  lon;:;er  at  war  at  the  moment,  for  peace 
had  been  sicrned  at  Ghent  a  fortnight  before  (Dec.  24,  1814).  General  Pakenham, 
^lio  was  Wellington's  brother-in-law,  fell  while  bravely  rallying  his  columns 
under  a  murderous  fire. 
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Falls.  "  From  Chippewa  village,  the  smoke  (as  it  appears  to  be) 
rising  from  the  cataract  is  visible.  There  was  not  such  a  volume 
of  mist  as  I  had  expected,  and  the  noise  was  not  great.  I 
reached  the  Pavilion  Hotel  near  the  falls  at  one  o^clock.  I 
immediately  went  to  see  this  greatest  of  natural  wonders  alone. 
I  jealously  guarded  my  eyes  from  wandering  until  I  found  my- 
self on  the  TaWe  Rock.  Thank  God  that  has  bestowed  on  me 
health,  time,  and  means  for  reaching  this  spot,  and  the  spirit  to 
kindle  at  the  spectacle  before  me !  The  Horee-shoe  is  the  all- 
absorbing  portion  of  the  scene  from  this  point ;  the  feathery 
graceful  effect  of  the  water  as  it  tumbles  in  broken  and  irregu- 
lar channels  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  has  not  been  properly 
described.  Nor  has  the  effect  of  the  rapids  above  the  shoot,  seen 
from  this  point,  as  they  come  surging,  lashing,  and  hissing  in 
apparent  agony  at  the  terrific  destiny  before  them.  This  rapid 
above  the  falls  might  be  called  a  rush  of  the  waters  preparatory 
to  their  taking  their  awful  leap.  The  water  is  thrown  over  an 
irregular  ledge,  but  in  falling  it  completely  hides  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock  down  which  it  falls.  Instead  of  an  even 
sheet  of  glassy  water,  it  falls  in  light  and  graceful  festoons  of 
foaming,  nay  almost  vapory  fluid,  possessing,  just  enough  con- 
sistency to  descend  in  various-sized  and  hardly  distinguishable 
streams,  whilst  here  and  there  one  of  these  foaming  volumes  en- 
counters a  projecting  rock  in  its  descent,  which  forces  it  back 
in  heavy  spray  into  the  still  descending  torrent  above;  thus 
giving  indescribable  beauty  and  variety  to  the  scene.  In  the 
afternoon  I  crossed  the  river  below  the  falls,  and  visited  Goat's 
Island.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  there  is  a  view  of  the 
American  Fall  at  a  point  of  rock  near  the  bottom  of  the  cascade, 
terrific  beyond  conception,  and  totally  opposite  to  the  effect  of 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall  as  seen  from  Table  Rock.  I  ascended  the 
stairs  and  passed  over  the  bridge  to  Goat's  Island.  The  view 
from  the  platform  overhanging  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  when  you 
look  right  down  into  the  abyss,  and  are  standing  immediately 
over  the  descending  water,  is  horrible.  I  do  not  think  people 
would  take  any  pleasure  in  being  placed  in  this  fearful  position, 
unless  others  were  looking  on,  or  unless  for  the  vain  gratification 
of  talking  about  it  In  the  evening  I  again  looked  at  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall  from  Table  Rock  until  dark  —  oh,  for  an  English  twi- 
light !  The  effect  of  this  fall  is  improved  by  the  water  which 
flows  over  the  ledge  being  of  very  different  depths,  from  two  to 
twenty  feet,  which  of  course  causes  the  water  to  flow  more  or 
less  in  a  mass,  so  that  in  one  part  it  descends  nearly  half-way  in 
a  blue,  unbroken  sheet,  whilst  not  far  off  it  is  scattered  into  the 
whitest  foam  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  edge  of  the 
rock.     The  water  for  several  hundred  yards  below  the  fall  is  as 
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white  as  drift  snow  —  not  a  mere  white  froth,  but  wherever  it  is 
disturbed  it  shows  nothing  but  a  white  milk-like  effect  unlike 
any  water  I  ever  saw."  ^ 

«  «  «  «  * 

"  In  the  morning  I  went  in  a  coach  with  Messrs.  Cunningham 
and  Church,  and  Henry,  to  see  the  whirlpool  three  miles  down 
the  stream.  I  was  disappointed ;  I  don't  know  if  it  was  that  the 
all-absorbing  influence  of  the  falls  prevented  my  taking  any  in- 
terest in  other  scenes.  After  dinner,  I  descended  to  view  the 
Horse-shoe *Fall  from  behind  the  curtain  of  water;  the  stunning 
noise  and  the  heavy  beating  of  the  water  render  this  a  severe 
adventure,  but  there  is  no  danger.  The  effect  of  the  sound  is 
that  of  the  most  terrific  thunder.  There  is  very  little  effect  for 
the  eya  We  went  to  view  the  burning  well,  which  would 
ceilainly  light  a  town  with  gas.  Putting  a  tub  over  the  well 
produces  a  complete  gasometer.  A  tree  was  thrown  into  the 
rapid,  but  the  efi'ect  is  not  great,  it  dropped  immediately  it  passed 
the  ledge  more  perpendicularly  than  the  cascade,  and  so  disap- 
peared. In  the  balcony  looking  over  the  falls  there  was  a  stupid- 
looking  man,  telling  a  stupid  story,  about  a  stupid  lord.  It  as- 
sured me  that  I  was  amongst  my  own  countrymen  again.  The 
negro  barber  here  is  a  runaway  black  from  Virginia. 

**  From  Table  Eock  we  saw  a  rainbow  which  formed  nearly  a 
complete  circle.  We  crossed  again  to  the  American  side  with 
Mr.  Cunningham,  and  took  a  bath,  for  there  is  not  one  on  the 
Canada  side.  The  ferryman  told  us  of  a  gentleman  who  swam 
over  three  times.  I  felt  less  disposed  than  ever  to  quit  this  spot, 
so  full  of  ever-increasing  attraction.  Were  I  an  American,  I 
would  here  strive  to  build  me  a  summer  residence.  In  the 
evening  there  were  drunken  people  about.  I  have  seen  more 
intoxicated  persons  at  this  first  Canada  town,  than  in  any  place 
in  the  States.  The  view  from  Table  liock  was  ratlier  obscured 
by  tlie  mist.  At  dinner  a  crowded  table  was  wholly  vacated  in 
twenty  minutes  !  Think  of  sixty  persons  at  an  English  watering- 
place  dining  and  leaving  the  table  in  twenty  minutes !  I  took 
a  last  and  reluctant  leave  of  this  greatest  of  all  nature's  works."  ^ 

Cobden  sunnned  up  his  impressions  in  a  long  letter  to  his 
brother  at  Manchester :  — 

"  I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  back  again  to  New  York,  which 
city  I  expect  to  reach  on  the  8th  inst.,  after  completing  a  tour 
through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Lake 
Erie  to  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany  {via  x\uburn,  Uticix,  Sche- 
nectady) and  the  Connecticut  valley  to  Boston,  and  Lowell,  etc., 
to-morrow.     On  my  return  to  New  York,  I  purpose  giving  two 

>  To  F,  a,  June  21,  1835.  «  June  22,  1835. 
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days  to  the  Hudson  river,  going  up  to  Albany  one  day,  and  re- 
turning the  next ;  after  which  I  shall  have  two  or  three  days  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  ray  good  friends  in  New  York, 
previously  to  going  on  board  the  Britannia  on  the*  IGth.  My 
journey  may  be  called  a  real  pleasure  trip,  for  without  an  excep- 
tion or  interruption  of  any  kind  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
the  too,  too  short  time  allowed  me  for  seeing  this  truly  magnifi- 
cent country.  No  one  has  yet  done  justice  to  the  splendid 
scenery  of  America.  Her  lakes,  rivers,  forests,  and  above  all 
her  cataracts  are  peculiarly  her  own,  and  when  I  think  of  their 
superiority  to  all  that  we  own  in  the  Old  World,  and,  still  more, 
when  I  recollect  that,  by  a  mysterious  ordinance  of  their  Creator, 
these  were  hid  from  'learned  ken'  till  modern  times,  I  fell  into 
the  fanciful  belief  that  the  Western  continent  was  brought  forth 
at  a  second  birtli,  and  intended  by  nature  as  a  more  perfect  speci- 
men of  her  handiwork.  But  how  in  the  name  of  breeding  must 
we  account  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  form  in  this  other- 
wise mammoth-producing  soil  ?  The  men  are  but  sorry  descend- 
ants from  the  noble  race  that  begot  their  ancestors;  and  as  for 
the  women !  My  eyes  have  not  found  one  resting-place  that 
deserves  to  be  called  a  wholesome,  blooming,  pretty  woman  since 
I  have  been  here.  One  fourth  part  of  the  women  look  as  if  they 
had  just  recovered  from  a  fit  of  the  jaundice,  another  quarter 
would  in  England  be  termed  in  a  state  of  decided  consumption, 
and  the  remainder  are  fitly  likened  to  our  fashionable  women 
when  haggard  and  jaded  with  the  dissipation  of  a  London  season. 
There,  have  n't  I  out-troUopcd  Mrs.  TroUope,  and  overhauled  even 
Basil  Hall  ? 

"  But  leaving  the  physique  for  the  morale.  My  estimate  of 
American  character  has  improved,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
by  til  is  visit,  (^ireat  as  was  my  previous  esteem  for  the  qualities 
of  this  people,  I  find  myself  in  love  with  their  intelligence,  their 
sincerity,  and  the  decorous  self-respect  that  actuates  all  classes. 
The  very  genius  of  activity  seems  to  have  found  its  fit  abode  in 
the  souls  of  this  restless  and  energetic  race.  They  have  not,  *t  is 
true,  the  force  of  Englishmen  in  personal  weight  or  strength,  but 
they  have  compensated  for  this  deficiency  by  quickening  the  mo- 
mentum of  their  enterprises.  All  is  in  favor  of  celerity  of  action 
and  the  saving  of  time.  Speed,  speed,  speed,  is  the  motto  that  is 
stamped  in  the  form  of  their  ships  and  steambojits,  in  the  breed 
of  their  horses,  and  the  light  construction  of  their  wagons  and 
carts :  and  in  the  ten  thousand  contrivances  that  are  met  with 
here,  whether  for  the  abridging  of  the  labor  of  months  or  minutes, 
whether  a  high-pressure  engine  or  a  patent  boot-jack.  All  is  done 
in  pursuit  of  one  common  object,  the  economy  of  time.  We  like 
to  speculate  upon  tlie  future,  and  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  con- 
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jecture  what  the   industry  and   ingenuity  and  activity  of  that 
future  people  of  New   Holland,   or  of  some  other  at   present 
unknown  continent,  will  amount  to,  which    shall   surpass   and 
supersede  the  Yankees  in  the  career  of  improvements,  as  effectu- 
ally as  these  have  done  the  natives  of  the  Old  World.     They 
must  be  a  race  that  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  food  and  sleep 
altogether,   for  the  Americans    have   certainly   discovered    the 
minimum  of  time  that  is  required  for  the  services  of  their  beds 
and  boards.     Their  mechanical  engines  must  work  miracles  '  till 
panting   time  toils  after  them  in  vain.'     In  fact  I  regard  it  as 
almost  as  improbable  for  another  community  to  rival  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States  in  prosperity,  as  for  an  individual  to  surpass 

our  indefatigable  friend  and  self-sacrificed  free-born  slave,  K , 

in  the  race  of  hard-earned  fortune.  You  know  I  predicted  when 
leaving  England  for  this  continent,  that  I  should  not  find  it 
sufficiently  to  my  taste  to  relish  a  sojourn  here  for  life.  My  feel- 
ings in  this  respect  are  quite  altered.  I  know  of  no  reasonable 
ground  for  an  aversion  to  this  country,  and  none  but  unreasonable 
minds  could  fail  to  be  as  happy  here  as  in  England,  provided 
friendly  attachments  did  not  draw  them  to  the  Old  country.  My 
own  predilection  is  rather  in  favor  of  Washington  as  a  residence. 
Baltimore  is  also,  I  should  imagine,  a  pleasant  town.  These  two 
are  now  by  means  of  the  railroad  almost  identical  By-the-bye, 
when  running  through  those  towns  on  my  way  to  the  west,  and 
in  the  design  of  extending  ray  journey  as  far  as  Montreal,  which 
I  have  since  found  to  be  impracticable,  unfortunately  I  resisted 
all  kind  invitations  to  remain  even  for  the  purpose  of  being  intro- 
duced to  old  Hickory,  whicli  would  have  delayed  me  only  a  day. 
I  have  since  regretted  this  very  much."  ^ 

Cobden  arrived  in  England  in  the  middle  of  August,  after  an 
uneventful  voyage,  in  wliich  he  found  no  better  way  of  amusing 
biniself  than  by  analyzing  the  cliaracter  of  his  fellow-passengers, 
and  reducing  them  to  types.  Early  in  life  his  eager  curiosity  had 
heen  attracted  by  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  and  liowever  crude 
the  pretensions  of  x^hrenology  may  now  appear,  it  will  always 
deserve  a  certain  measure  of  historic  respect  as  being  the  first 
attempt  to  popularize  the  study  of  character  by  system,  and  the 
arrangement  of  men's  faculty  and  disposition  in  classes.  To 
atcept  phrenology  to-day  would  stamp  a  man  as  unscientific,  but 
to  accept  it  in  1835  was  a  good  sign  of  mental  activity.  Cobden's 
portraits  of  his  shipmates,  if  they  are  not  so  deep-reaching  as  La 
^ruyere,  serve  to  illustrate  his  habit  of  watching  the  ways  of 
^en,  of  studying  tlie  differences  among  them,  and  of  judging 
them  with  the  kindly  neutrality  of  the  humorist  or  the  naturalist. 

1  To  F.  C,  July  5,  1835.     From  Boston. 
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How  useful  this  habit  became  to  the  leader  of  a  political  agitation, 
in  which  patient  and  versatile  handling  of  different  characters  is 
so  important  a  gift,  we  shall  soon  see. 

After  his  return  from  America,  Cobden  remained  at  home  for 
fifteen  months,  from  the  summer  of  1835  to  the  autumn  of  1836. 
He  began  by  making  up  all  arrears  of  business,  and  discussing 
new  projects  with  his  partnei's.  But  public  affairs  drew  him  with 
irresistible  attraction.  It  was  probably  in  this  interval  that  he 
made  his  first  public  speech.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  which 
was  small  and  unimportant,  M^as  to  further  the  demand  of  a  cor- 
poration for  Manchester.  Cobden  was  diffident,  and  unwilling  to 
speak.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  rise,  but  his  speech  is 
described  as  a  signal  failure.  "He  was  nervous,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  confused,  and  in  fact  practically  broke  down,  and 
the  chairman  had  to  apologize  for  him."  The  first  occasion  on 
which  liis  name  appears  in  the  newspapers  is  the  announcement 
that  he  was  chosen  to  be  on  the  committee  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Athenaeum  at  Manchester,  and  he  modestly  seconded  a 
resolution  at  the  meeting.^  The  important  piece  of  work  of  this 
date  was  the  pamphlet  on  Russia^  which  was  published  in  the 
summer  of  1836.^  The  earlier  pamphlet,  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  had  been  published,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  and  within  twelve  months  had  gone  through  three 
editions,  at  what  we  should  now  consider  the  high  price  of  three 
shillings  and  sixpence;  it  had  in  April,  1836,  reached  a  fifth 
edition  at  sixpence.  The  newspapers  had  been  liberal  in  its 
praise,  and  its  author  had  been  described  in  the  sonorous  style  of 
the  conventional  leading  article  as  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive mind,  an  acute  and  original  thinker,  a  clear  and  interesting 
writer,  "and  in  the  best  because  not  an  exclusive  sense  of  the 
term  —  a  true  patriot."  ^  Mr.  Ridgway,  the  publisher,  informed 
Cobden  that  nobody  ought  to  print  a  pamphlet  unless  he  had 
some  other  object  in  view,  besides  publication.     "  I  have  another 

1  Oct.  1.  1835. 

*  The  ongitial advertisement  is  as  follows: —  "On  Monday,  July  25,will  be  pub- 
lished, price  8^.,  Russia^  by  a  Manchester  Manufacturer,  author  of  Eiuffand,  IreCsmd^ 
and  Amcrieti.  Contents  —  1.  Kussia,  Turkey,  and  England.  2.  Poland,  Russia, 
and  England.  3.  The  Balance  of  Power.  4.  Protection  of  Commerce.  .  .  .  This 
is  not  a  party  pamphlet,  nor  will  Russia  be  found,  as  the  title  might  seem  to  imply, 
to  be  exclusively  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  following  pages." 

«  Ma-iichcster' Guardian,  May  23,  1835.  The  l^ndon  Timc^,  May  5,  1836,  de- 
scribes the  i»amphlet  as  having  "some  sound  views  of  the  true  foreign  policy  of 
England,  and  some  just  and  forcible  reflections  on  the  causes  which  keep  us  in  the 
rear  of  improvement,"  &c. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  —  we  may  notice  as  a  point  in  that  important  matter, 
the  history  of  the  periodical  press — was  from  Jan.  1,  1830,  to  Sept  15,  1886,  pub- 
lished once  a  week,  and  sold  for  seven  pence.  After  the  duty  on  paper  was  reduced 
(Sept.  15,  1836),  it  was  published  twice  a  week,  and  its  price  brought  down  to 
fourpence. 
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object,"   Cobden  adds,  "in  distant  and  dim  perspective."^    We 
may  assume  that,  when  he  said  this,  he  was  thinking,  with  natural 
ambition,   of    the  pedestal  from  which  a  place  in  Parliament 
enables  a  man  to  address  his  audience.     These  two  pieces  are  im- 
portant enough  in  Cobden's  history  to  deserve  a  chapter  of  their 
own,  but  it  will  be   convenient   before   dealing  with   them   to 
complete  the  travels  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  sec- 
ond of  them.     Shortly  afterwards  the  strain  of  so  many  interests 
affected  Cobden's  health.     He  had  suffered  severely  from  an  illness 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  doctors  counselled  a 
winter  abroad.     As  the  business  was  in  good  order,  and  the  main- 
spring, to  use  Cobden's  own  figure  in  the  matter,  was  not  necessary 
until  the  following  spring,  he  resolved  to  set  forth  eastward.     On 
the  22d  of  October  he  sailed  from  Plymouth.     He  arrived  in 
Falmouth  harbor,  on  his  return,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1837. 

The  ship  touched  at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  and  Cobden  wrote  lively 
accounts  to  his  friends  at  home  of  all  that  he  saw.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Cadiz  was  stopped  short  by  recollecting  Byron's  famous 
account,  and  the  only  subject  on  which  he  permitted  himself  to 
expatiate  repeatedly  and  at  length  was  the  beauty  of  the  ladies 
and  their  dress.  "At  Cadiz  too,"  he  writes  to  his  partner  at  Sab- 
dea,  "you  may  see  the  loveliest  female  costume  in  the  world  — 
the  Spanish  mantilla !  All  the  head-dresses  in  Christendom  must 
yield  the  palm  to  this.  It  is,  as  you  may  see  in  the  little  clay 
figures  of  Spanish  ladies  which  are  sold  in  England,  a  veil  and 
mantle  combined,  which  falls  from  a  high  comb  at  the  back  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  down  to  the  elbow  in  front,  and  just  below 
the  should ei*s  behind.  A  fan,  which  is  universally  carried,  is 
twirled  and  brandished  about,  with  an  air  quite  murderous  to  the 
hearts  of  sensitive  bachelors.  Black  silk  is  the  national  costume, 
and  thus  these  sable  beauties  are  always  seen  in  the  streets,  or  at 
the  promenade.  Judge  of  the  climate,  judge  of  the  streets,  and  of 
the  atmosphere  of  their  cities,  where  all  the  ladies  appear  in  public 
in  full  dress  !  Sorry,  however,  am  I  to  tell  you  that  the  demon  in- 
novation is  making  war  upon  the  mantilla,  in  the  shape  of  foreign 
fashions  —  French  bonnets  are  beginning  to  usurp  the  throne  of 
the  black  mantilla.  Eeformeras  I  am,  I  would  fain  be  a  conserva- 
tive of  that  ancient  and  venerable  institution,  the  mantilla.  The 
French  will  have  much  to  answer  for,  if  they  supersede  with  their 
frippery  and  finery  this  beautiful  mode."  ^ 

Now,  as  in  the  busiest  days  of  his  life,  Cobden  was  a  volumi- 
nous and  untiring  letter-writer.  In  the  hottest  time  of  the  agita- 
tion against  the  Corn  I^ws,  he  no  sooner  flung  off  his  overcoat 
on  reaching  the  inn  after  a  long  journey  or  a  boisterous  meeting, 

1  To  F.  Cobden,  March  31,  1835. 

2  To  Mr.  Foster,  from  Alexandria,  Nov.  28,  1836. 
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than  he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  sat  down  to  write  letters  of 
ailment,  remonstrance,  persuasion,  direction.  And  when,  as 
now,  he  was  travelling  for  relaxation,  the  same  impulse  was  irre- 
sistibly strong  upon  him,  the  same  expansive  desire  to  communi- 
cate to  others  his  impressions,  ideas,  and  experiences.  "I  am 
writing  this,"  he  says  on  one  occasion,  "  whilst  sailing  down  the 
Nile  on  my  return  to  Alexandria,  and  it  is  penned  upon  no  better 
desk  than  my  knees,  while  sitting  cross-legged  upon  my  mattress, 
in  the  cabin  of  a  boat  not  high  enough  in  the  roof  to  allow  me 
even  to  stand."  ^  No  physical  inconvenience  and  no  need  of  re- 
pose ever  dulled  his  willingness  either  to  hear  or  to  speak.  The 
biographer's  only  embarrassment  is  difficulty  of  selection  from 
superabundant  material.  Journals  and  letters  alike  show  the 
same  man,  of  quick  observation,  gay  spirits,  and  a  disposition 
that,  on  its  serious  side,  was  energetically  reflective  rather  than 
contemplative.  I  wish  that  I  could  reproduce  his  journals,  but 
they  are  too  copious  for  the  limits  of  my  space ;  and  the  state- 
ments of  commercial  fact  which  they  contain  are  no  longer  true, 
while  the  currents  of  trade  which  Cobden  took  such  pains  to 
trace  out,  have  long  since  shifted  their  direction.  He  was  an 
eager  and  incessant  questioner,  and  yet  his  journals  show  a  man 
who  is  acquiring  knowledge,  not  with  the  elaborate  conscientious- 
ness of  a  set  purpose,  but  with  the  ease  of  natural  and  spontane- 
ous interest.  There  is  no  overdone  earnestness;  life  is  not  crushed 
out  of  us  by  the  sledge-hammer  of  the  statistical  bore ;  there  is  the 
charm  of  disengagement,  and  the  faculty  of  disengagement  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  most  effective  kind  of  characticr.  Elaborate 
inquiries  as  to  imports  and  exports  do  not  prevent  him  from  being 
well  pleased  to  go  ashore  at  Tenos,  "  to  amuse  ourselves  for  a  day 
with  leaping,  throwing,  and  jumping."  As  the  serious  interests 
of  his  journey  —  the  commercial  and  political  circumstances  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Turkey  —  are  no  longer  in  the  same  case,  it 
can  hardly  be  worth  while  to  transcribe  his  account  of  them. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  letters  to  his  sisters  will  serve 
to  show  his  route :  — 

Gibraltar,  11  Nov.,  1836.  —  "Before  us  arose  the  towering  and 
impregnable  fortress ;  on  eveiy  side  land  was  distinctly  visible ; 
my  first  inquiry  was.  Where  is  the  coast  of  Africa  ?  It  was  a 
natural  curiosity.  A  quarter  of  the  globe  where  white  men's  feet 
have  but  partially  trod,  whose  sandy  plains  and  mountains  are 
unknown,  and  where  imagination  may  revel  in  unreal  creations 
of  the  terrible,  was  for  the  first  time  presented  to  my  view.  Can 
you  doubt  that  the  thought  which  arose  in  my  mind  for  a  time 
absorbed  all  other  reflections  ?    Yet  all  I  could  see  was  the  dark 

1  To  Charles  Cobden,  Jan  8,  1887. 
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sable  outline  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  a  congenial  shroud  for  the 
gloomy  scene  of  pagan  woes  and  Christian  crimes  that  have  been 
enacted  in  the  regions  beyond ! 

"The  two  particulars,"  he  continued,  "which  strike  most 
strongly  the  eye  of  the  visitor  who  has  passed  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  this  place,  are  the  bustling  activity  of  Gibraltar,  as 
contrasted  with  the  deserted  condition  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  and 
the  variety  of  the  costumes  and  characters  which  suddenly  oJBer 
themselves  to  his  notice.  To  see  both  to  advantage,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visit  the  open  square  opposite  to  the  Exchange,  where  the 
auctions  and  other  business  draw  a  concourse  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants and  sojourners  in  this  rocky  Babel. 

"Fortunately  our  hotel  opens  immediately  upon  this  lively 
scene,  and  I  have  spent  hours  in  surveying  from  above  the  varie- 
gated lines  of  the  motley  multitude  below.     By  far  the  most  dig- 
nified and  interesting  figure  is  the  Moor,  who,  with  his  turban, 
rich  yellow  slippers,  ample  flowing  robes,  and  bare  legs,  presents 
a  picturesque  figure  which  is  admirably  contrasted  with  that  of  a 
Catalonian,  who  —  with  a  red  cap,  which  depends  from  a  black 
band  that  encircles  his  head,  like  a  long  bag,  down  nearly  to  his 
waist,  pantaloons  which  are  braced  up  to  his  armpits,  and  short 
round  jacket — may  be  seen  jostling  with  the  idle  smuggler,  with 
his  leather  embroidered  leggings,  his  breeches  of  velvet  adorned 
with  side  rows  of  bright  basket  buttons,  his  sash,  embroidered 
jacket,  and  grotesque  conical  hat ;  whose  life  is  a  romance  and 
probably  a  tragedy,  and  every  one  of  whose  gestures  is  viewed 
with  interest  as  the  by-})lay  of  one  who  by  turns  acts  the  part  of 
a  contrabandistii,  a  bandit,  or  an  assassin.     Next  is  the  Jew,  who 
is  here  beheld  in  the  most  abject  guise  of  his  despised  class :  a 
•  rude  mantle  of  the  coarsest  blanketing  covers  his  crouching  figure, 
bent  by  the  severe  toil  with  which  he  here  earns  a  miserable  sub- 
sistence;  he  is  waiting  with  a  patient  and  leaning  aspect  the  call 
of  some  purchaser.     His  bare  legs  and  uncovered  head  and  the 
ropes  indicative  of  his  laborious  calling,  which  are  probably  fast- 
ened loosely  about  his  waist,  altogether  give  him  the  appearance 
of  one  who  has  been  condemned  to  a  life  of  penance  for  the  expia- 
tion of  some  heinous  crimes: — alas,  he  is  only  the  personification 
of  the  fate  of  his  tribe !     But  I  could  not  find  space  to  portray 
the  minor  features  of  the  scene  before  me.     Here  are  English, 
^rench,  Spanisli,  Italian,  Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews,  all 
^wling  and  jostling  each  other,  some  buying,  others  selling  or 
^ering,  whilst  the  fierce  competition  for  profit  is  maintained 
^y  a  mingled  din  of  the  Spanish,  Arabic,  Lingua  Franca,  and 
^-oglish  tongues.     This  is  a  scene  only  to  be  viewed  in  Gibraltar, 

^^i  it  is  worthy  of  the  pains  of  a  pilgrimage  from  afar  to  be- 
hold it."  I'  o         o 
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Gibraltar,  11  Nov.,  1836.  —  "A  trip  was  made  by  a  party  of 
five  of  us  on  horseback  to  a  convent  fifteen  miles  oflf.  The  road 
lies  through  a  cork  wood,  and  it  is  a  favorite  excursion  from  the 
garrisoa  It  was  delightful,  after  seeing  nothing  but  barren  rocks, 
and  being  confined  to  the  limits  of  this  fortress  —  which  is  seven 
miles  in  circumference  —  to  find  ourselves  galloping  through 
woods  where  hundreds  of  pathways  allowed  one  unlimited  range, 
and  where  thousands  of  beautiful  trees  and  plants  peculiar  to  this 
part  arrested  our  attention.  The  doctor^  was  in  a  botanical  mood 
at  once,  and  we  all  gathered  about  to  learn  from  liim  the  names 
and  properties  of  such  plants  as  were  to  us  new  acquaintances. 
After  filling  our  pockets  with  seeds  and  specimens,  we  pursued 
our  journey  to  the  convent,  which  is  a  dilapidated  building,  in 
which  we  found  only  one  solitary  monk.  A  large  courtyard, 
in  which  were  two  or  three  gaunt-looking  dogs,  who  from  their 
manners  appeared  unused  to  receive  visitors;  extensive  stables, 
in  which  we  found  only  the  foals  of  an  ass,  in  pleice  of  a  score  of 
horses;  a  belfry  without  ropes;  vast  kitchens,  but  no  fire;  and 
spacious  corridors,  dormitories,  and  refectories,  in  which  I  could 
not  discover  a  vestige  of  furniture,  revealed  a  picture  of  desolation 
and  loneliness.  We  walked  into  the  gardens  and  found  oranges 
ripening,  and  the  fig-tree,  pomegranate,  sago-palm,  olives,  and 
grape-vines  flourishing  amidst  weeds  that  were  almost  impervious 
to  our  feet.  The  country  around  was  wild,  and  harmonized  with 
the  ruined  and  abandoned  fortunes  of  the  convent.  After  par- 
taking of  some  brown  bread,  eggs,  and  chestnuts,  fi*om  the  hands 
of  the  monk,  and  after  enlivening  his  solitary  cloisters  with  the 
unwonted  echoes  of  our  merriment,  in  which  we  found  our  poor 
old  host  willing  to  indulge,  we  left  him,  and  returned  through  the 
cork  wood  to  our  quarters  here." 

Alexandria,  30  Nov,,  1836.  —  "  In  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
the  governor,  we  were  greeted  with  much  noise  and  rejoicing  by 
the  good  folks  of  Malta.  The  town  was  illuminated,  bands  of 
singers  paraded  the  streets,  the  opera  was  thrown  open,  and 
all  was  given  up  to  fun  and  revelry.  We  saw  all  that  we  could 
of  the  proceedings,  and  heard  during  the  night  more  than  we 
could  have  wished,  considering  that  we  wanted  a  quiet  sleep. 
However,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  be  up  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  make  some  preparations  for  our  journey  in  Egypt.  The 
good  doctor  was  in  a  great  bustle,  purchasing  the  biscuits,  brandy, 
and  other  little  commodities  ;  it  was  necessary  also  that  we  should 
engage  a  trusty  servant  at  Malta,  to  accompany  us  through  the 
voyage.  Our  friends  recommended  a  man  named  Eosario  Villa, 
who  had  made  the  excursion  up  the  hill  several  times  with  Eng- 

^  Dr.  Wilson,  his  travellinff  companion,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  first  made 
in  his  voyage  home  from  the  United  States. 
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lish  tourists  —  spoke  Arabic,  English,  and  Italian,  and  knew  the 
whole  of  Egypt  and  Syria  thoroughly.  Rosario  was  introduced 
to  U.S.  Now,  I  ask  you,  does  not  the  name  at  once  tell  you  t^at 
he  was  a  smart  elegant  young  fellow,  with  a  handsome  face,  good 
figure,  and  an  insinuating  address  ?  Such  is  the  idea  which  you 
will  naturally  have  formed  of  a  Maltese  named  Rosario  Villa. 
Stop  a  moment  till  I  have  described  him.  He  is  a  little  elderly 
man  with  a  body  as  dried  and  shrivelled  as  a  reindeer's  tongue, 
only  not  so  fresh-colored  —  for  his  face  is  of  the  hue  of  the  inside 
of  tanned  shoe-leather,  but  wrinkled  over  like  a  New  Zealand 
mummy ;  a  low  forehead,  a  mouth  made  of  two  narrow  strips  of 
skin  drawn  back  nearly  to  the  ear  over  white  teeth,  and  with  his 
hair  cut  close,  but  leaving  a  little  fringe  of  stragglers  round  the 
front  —  such  is  the  picture  of  Rosario!  We  had  no  time  to  be 
fastidious,  and  his  character  being  unquestionable,  we  engaged 
him  at  once,  and  in  two  hours  he  had  made  all  his  worldly 
an^ngements  and  was  on  the  way  at  our  side  to  the  steamboat. 
Here  he  was  met  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  took 
leave  of  him  with  many  embraces,  and  I  could  not  doubt  that  the 
soul  was  good  which  drew  the  kisses  at  his  parting  to  such  a 
boilyl 

"It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  sun  was  beginning 
to  prepare  to  leave  this  latitude  for  your  western  lands,  when  we 
slipped  out  of  the  boat  upon  the  quay  of  Alexandria.  A  scene 
followed  which  I  must  endeavor  to  describe.  Our  luggage  and 
that  of  an  Irish  friend  was  brought  from  the  boat  and  deposited 
on  a  kind  of  platform  immediately  in  front  of  a  shed,  which  is 
ennobled  by  the  name  of  Custom-llouse.  Upon  a  bench,  a  little 
raised,  sat  a  fat  little  Turk  with  a  broad  square  face,  whose  fat 
cheeks  huug  down  in  pendulous  masses  on  each  side  of  his  mouth, 
alter  the  fashion  of  the  English  mastiff  dog  shown  as  a  specimen 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Our  servant  Rosario  has  endeavored 
to  hire  a  camel  to  put  our  luggage  upon,  but  there  is  none  at 
hand.  A  crowd  of  Arab  porters  has  gathered  about,  offering  their 
services,  and  each  is  talking  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  after  due 
l^ai'i^aiuing,  or  mther  jostling,  haggling,  and  gesticulating,  the 
agreement  is  concluded,  and  a  dozen  of  the  shortest  of  the  ham- 
mals  or  porters  have  proceeded  to  adjust  their  several  portions  of 
the  luggage,  when  whack,  crack,  thwack,  a  terrible  rout  is  here ! 

"The  little  fat  Turk  whom  I  verily  believe  to  have  been  dream- 
ing as  he  sat  so  tranquilly  smoking  his  long  pipe,  whose  glowing 
aslies  had  the  moment  before  attracted  my  eye  by  its  glare  in  the 
advancing  twilight,  Inxs  ca<ised  this  panic.  Throwing  aside  his 
chibouque,  and  grasping  a  short  cane,  without  troubling  himself 
to  speak  a  w^ord,  he  has  rushed  with  the  suddenness  of  inspiration 
into  the  midst  of  the  screaming  and  litigious  gang,  and  plying  his 
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baton  right  and  left  over  the  shoulders,  head,  and  arms,  dealing 
out  an  extra  share  of  chastisement  upon  those  who,  from  having 
be^n  loaded  with  our  chattels,  could  not  so  easily  escape  his  fury, 
until  he  lias  cleared  the  ground  of  every  turbaned  rogue  of  them, 
and  left  us  standing  amidst  our  scattered  and  disordered  trunks, 
bags,  and  portmanteaus,  not  knowing  what  was  to  follow.  I  am 
soon  able,  however,  to  guess  what  is  at  the  bottom  the  meaning 
of  this  unexpected  apparition  of  the  little  dignitary,  and  the  sud- 
den Hegira  of  our  porters ;  for  after  calmly  resuming  his  pipe, 
and  giving  it  two  or  three  inspirations  to  reanimate  the  decaying 
embers,  he  takes  Rosario  on  one  side  and  whispers  a  few  words 
in  his  ear,  the  import  of  which  you  may  suppose  is  that  the  luggage 
must  all  go  to  the  custom-house,  but  to  save  us  that  trouble  he 
will  allow  us  in  consideration  of  some  backshish  (or  a  present  of 
money)  to  take  them  with  us. 

"  This  little  difficulty  being  got  over,  our  luggage  and  ourselves 
are  under  weigh  through  the  dark  streets  of  Alexandria,  whose 
houses  appear  to  have  rudely  turned  their  back  premises  to  the 
front,  for  you  can  see  nothing  but  blank  walls  without  windows 
or  doors.  The  English  hotel  lay  at  some  distance,  and  we  had 
occasion  to  pass  tlirough  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  where  we 
were  met  by  a  guard,  a  fellow  in  a  white  turban,  who  laid  violent 
hands  upon  the  leader  of  our  party,  who  happened  to  be  the  good 
doctor  himself,  and  arrested  our  further  progress  under  some  pre- 
tence which  I  could  not  comprehend,  but  I  distinctly  again  caught 
the  sound  of  the  word  backshish.  We  hesitated  whether  we  should 
give  the  rascal  a  shilling  or  a  good  beating ;  —  the  doctor  had 
raised  his  heavy  umbrella  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative,  when 
my  vote,  which  you  know  is  always  in  favor  of  peace,  decided  it 
in  behalf  of  a  fee,  to  the  extent  of  five  piastres,  and  with  this  sub- 
sidy to  the  Pacha's  representative  we  departed  amicably.  On  the 
way  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Alexandria  we  met  many 
Turks,  whose  attendants  boi'e  small  lamps  of  paper  or  gauze,  with 
which  they  always  politely  showed  us  our  road.  I  begin  to  think 
that  these  are  well-bred  barbarians,  after  all  my  abuse  of  them 
and  their  religion ! 

"  Mrs.  Hume's  hotel  is  a  large  detached  building  situated  a  long 
distance  from  the  Turkish  quarter,  and  surrounded  by  date-trees 
of  luxuriant  growth.  I  ran  out  and  wandered  here  by  moonlight 
the  very  night  of  my  arrival.  The  scene  was  indeed  delicious 
after  a  tedious  and  unpleasant  voyage.  I  thought  of  you  all,  and 
only  wished  for  one  of  you  at  least  to  share  my  exciting  enjoy- 
ment. Well  has  it  been  said  that  *  happiness  was  bom  a  twin^  and 
you,  my  dear  M.,  somehow  or  other  seem  naturally  associated  with 
me  in  my  ideal  pleasures.  I  fancied  that  you  were  with  me,  and 
that  we  were  equally  happy. 
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"When  I  arose  in  the  morning,  I  found  that  it  was  the  season 
for  gathering  the  dates.  The  Arabs  were  swinging  about  in  the 
branches  of  this  elegant  tree  by  means  of  ropes,  and  gathering  in 
large  baskets  the  ripe  fruit,  which  hung  in  luxuriant  bunches.  I 
am  an  admirer  of  the  useful,  you  know,  but  how  much  more  do 
I  love  the  combination  of  utility  and  elegance !  On  the  date-tree 
you  find  both  in  perfection.  There  is  the  handsomest  tree  in  the 
world,  bearing  the  sole  fruit  which  afforded  nourishment  to  the 
wandering  children  of  the  desert,  and  a  charming  fruit  is  the  date. 
I  have  subscribed  a  trifle  to  the  Turk  who  rents  this  plantation, 
for  the  privilege  of  walking  through  it,  whenever  I  please,  and 
helping  myself  freely  to  its  produce.  There  are  very  few  curiosi- 
ties to  detain  the  traveller  in  Alexandria.  Pompey's  Pillar,  and 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  the  catacombs,  and  a  few  other  half-buried 
ruins,  are  all  that  now  remains  to  attest  the  ancient  splendor  of  a 
city  which  once  contained  4000  baths,  and  counted  a  population 
of  600,000  souls.  These  curious  fragments  of  departed  grandeur 
have  been  often  described,  and  are  so  little  intrinsically  interesting, 
that  I  shall  say  nothing  about  them. 

"The  monuments  called  Cleopatra's  Needles  are  enormous 
masses  of  granite.  One  only  stands,  the  other  was  thrown  down 
and  half  buried  in  the  sand  in  an  attempt  to  remove  it  to  England. 
Mark  the  folly  and  injustice  of  carrying  these  remains  from  the 
site  where  they  were  originally  placed,  and  from  amidst  the  asso- 
ciations which  gave  them  all  their  interest,  to  London  or  Paris, 
where  they  become  merely  objects  of  vulgar  wonderment,  and  be- 
sides are  subjected  to  the  destroying  effects  of  our  humid  climate. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  taste,  or  at  least  the  feelings  of  economy 
which  now  pervade  our  rulers'  minds,  will  prevent  this  vestige  of 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  from  being  removed.^ 

"I dined  with  Mr.  Muir  at  twelve  o'clock.  His  Greek  servant, 
a  man  of  remarkable  elegance  and  gracefulness,  quiet,  grave,  and 

*  Theophile  Gautier  makes  the  Paris  obelisk  muse  in  Cobden's  sense :  — 

Sur  cfttte  place  je  m'ennuie, 
Obelisque  depareille  ; 
Neigc,  givre,  bruine,  et  pluie 
Glacent  mon  flanc  doja  rouille  ; 

Et  ma  vioille  aiguille,  rougie 
Anx  founiaisos  d'un  ciel  de  feu, 
Prend  des  paleurs  de  nostalgic 
Dans  cet  air  qui  n'est  jamais  bleu. 

La  sentinelle  granitique, 
Gardienne  des  cnormit^s, 
Se  dresse  entre  un  faux  temple  antique 
"Et  la  chambre  des  deputes. 
And  80  forth. 
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full  of  dignity  at  every  gesture.    What  a  power  such  grace  has  over 
my  mind  !  "  ^ 

Cairo,  Dec,  20,  1836.  —  "I  slept  tolerably  well  after  having 
been  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  with  my  old  torment,  the 
fleas.  You  will  wonder  when  1  tell  you  that  use  has  since  made 
me  almost  indifferent  to  such  trifles.  The  Amb  sailors  who  formed 
our  crew  were  miserable  wretches,  half  clothed  in  dirty  rags,  and 
two  of  them  were  suffering  from  ophthalmia.  I  had  heard  much 
of  the  chai-acter  of  the  degraded  population  of  Egypt,  and  was  told 
by  those  who  knew  no  better,  that  severity  and  harshness  were  the 
only  methods  of  making  them  work.  My  idea  is,  you  know,  that 
rewards  and  not  punishments  are  the  most  effectual  means  of 
stimulating  men,  and  so  it  proved.  The  backshish  kept  the  boat 
going,  when  stripes  would  have  only  made  it  stand.  At  Atfeh  we 
paid  the  reis  or  captain  his  five  dollars,  and  gave  his  men  a  few 
piastres,  and  I  parted  with  my  usual  good  opinion  of  human  nature. 

"  Scarcely  had  we  reached  tlie  shore,  when  we  were  followed  by 
the  reis,  bringing  three  bad  pieces  of  money  which  he  accused  the 
good  doctor,  the  cashier,  of  having  paid  him.  It  was  clearly  an 
imposition,  and  Rosario  told  us  we  should  encounter  similar  con- 
duct at  every  stage.  We  changed  the  money,  resolving  to  be  on 
our  guard  in  future.  Mi/  ideas  of  human  nature  were  less  exalted 
Jot  a  minute  and  a  luiJf  than  usu^l. 

*'  To  proceed  from  Atfeh  to  Cairo,  a  distance  of  150  miles  by  the 
Nile,  it  was  necessary  to  embark  on  board  a  larger  boat,  but  here  we 
found  that  the  ladies,  who  had  just  preceded  us,  had  taken  all  the 
good  boats.  We  learnt,  however,  that  a  new  and  commodious  boat 
was  lying  at  the  town  of  Fooah  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river, 
rather  higher  up  the  stream,  and  we  took  a  ferry,  and  carried  our 
luggage  over,  accompanied  by  tlie  Vice-Consul,  a  little  Italian,  who, 
politely  as  we  thought,  agreed  to  bargain  for  us.  The  boat  with 
twelve  men  was  hired  for  500  piastres,  or  5/.,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  start  as  soon  as  our  luggage  was  on  board.  In  the 
mean  time  I  went  into  a  cotton-mill  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
presented  a  miserable  appearance.  Upon  leaving,  I  gave  backsJiLsh 
to  one  of  the  managers,  who  followed  me  immediately  with  a  bad 
piece  of  money,  which  he  accused  me  of  having  paid  him.  I 
threatened  to  shoot  him,  or  something  equally  improbable,  and 
thus  escaped  this  attempt.  Our  Vice-Consul  now  left  us,  and  we 
proposed  to  start,  but  the  owner  of  the  boat  very  coolly  ordered  a 
cargo  of  wood  to  be  laid  alongside,  which  he  was  determined  to 
take  along  with  its  owner  to  Cairo.  As  this  would  have  left  no 
room  for  Rosario  or  Hussein  for  sleeping,  we  resisted,  and  all  began 
to  grow  out  of  humor.     We  threw  the  wood  out  of  the  boat,  and 

*  JoumaL 
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drove  the  porters,  who  were  attempting  to  load,  ashore.     A  fresh 
difficulty  now  arose.     The  owner  of  the  boat  refused  to  let  her 
start  until  the  next  day,  and  very  soon  all  the  crew,  reis  and  all, 
disappeared.     My  opinian  of  humanity  sank  several  degrees.     It 
now  grew  towards  evening.     We  were  moored  alongside  of  the 
town  of  Fooah,  and  just  opposite  to  a  khan  or  coffee-house,  in  the 
balcony  of  wliich  sat  the  owner  of  the  boat,  smoking  his  long  pipe 
and  suri-ounded  by  a  party  of  lazy  rascals  like  himself,  who  were 
all  singing  and  laughing,  probably  amused  at  our  dilemma.    Much 
as  it  is  against  my  principles,  I  now  resorted  to  brute  force.     I 
took  the  pistols  out  of  the  portmanteau  where  Fred  had  placed 
them  loaded  and  primed,  but  not  without  secret  resolves  that  I 
would  not  injure  any  one.     The  doctor  also  arrived,  and  we  went 
ashore  to  find  the  governor  of  the  town,  intending  to  make  a  com- 
plaint   It  was  dark,  and  we  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  out  that 
the  principal  officer  of  Fooah  was  from  home,  but  on  inquiry  for 
his  deputy,  we  were  told  that  the  owner  of  the  boat  against  whom 
we  complained,  was  the  man  himself!     Thus  the  judge  and  crimi- 
nal were  one  person,  which  was  certainly  against  our  cause.    How- 
ever, we  proceeded  straight  to  the  khan,  and  by  means  of  Rosario 
for  an  interpreter,  we  made  the  vice-governor  understand  that  he 
was  a  rascal,  and  threatened  to  have  him  punished  by  our  friend 
the  Pacha.     He  protested  that  he  only  acted  for  the  safety  of  our- 
selves ;  that  the  Vice-Consul  had  entrusted  us  to  his  charge  as 
travellers  of  the  first   consideration;   that  the  sky  predicted  a 
storm ;  and  that  he  could  not,  out  of  regard  for  such  valuable  lives, 
suffer  us  to  go  out  that  night.     So  finding  there  was  no  help  for 
our  difficulties  but  in  patience  and  submission,  we  went  on  board, 
laughed  at  ourselves,  supped,  and  slept." 

"In  the  morning  (Sunday,  December  4tli)  we  started  with  a 
favorable  wind  up  the  Nile.  On  looking  round,  however,  we  found 
that  we  had  only  six  sailors  instead  of  twelve,  and  we  now  learnt 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  boat  could  not  venture  out  at 
night.  We  found  also  from  our  man  Hussein,  that  the  Vice- 
Consul  had  received  a  handsome  backshish  out  of  the  5/.  we 
were  to  pay  for  the  boat.  Altogether  my  opinion  of  the  Egyptians 
leceived  a  smart  shock  —  they  were  for  an  hour  or  so  down  at 
zero.  The  aspect  of  the  scenery  of  the  Nile  at  and  above  Fooah, 
tliough  flat,  was  very  interesting;  to  us  at  first.  The  minarets  in 
fhe  distance,  the  palms  on  the  banks,  the  l»rilliant  foliage,  all  gave 
^}  a  pleasant  effect  to  a  stranger  to  such  scenes.  The  rirer,  which 
18  of  a  yellow-red  complexion,  is  here  of  the  width  of  the  Thames 
at  London." 

"This  day  (December  16th)  is  an  era  in  ray  travels.  I  went 
^ith  Captain  E.  and  Mr.  Hill  to  see  the  Pyramids.  They  disap- 
point the  visitor  until  he  gets  close  to  them.     My  first  feelings, 
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along  with  a  due  sense  of  astonishment,  were  those  of  vexation  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  ingenious  labor  which  here  was  wasted. 
Six  millions  of  tons  of  stone,  all  shaped  and  fitted  with  skill,  are 
here  piled  in  a  useless  form.  The  third  of  this  weight  of  material 
and  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  labor  sufficed  to  construct  the 
most  useful  public  work  in  England  — the  Plymouth  Breakwater."  ^ 

Cairo,  December  20th,  1836.  —  "Last  evening  was  the  interest- 
ing time  appointed  for  an  interview  with  no  less  a  personage  than 
Meheraet  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Our  Consul,  Colonel  C.,^  had 
the  day  before  waited  upon  tliis  celebrated  person,  to  say  that  he 
wished  to  present  some  British  travellers  to  his  Highness,  and 
he  appointed  the  following  evening  at  six  o'clock,  which  is  his 
usual  hour  of  receiving  visitors  during  the  fast  of  Eamadan.  At 
the  appointed  hour  we  assembled,  to  the  number  of  six  indi- 
viduals, at  the  house  of  Colonel  C,  and  from  thence  we  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  citadel,  and  about 
half  an  houi'*s  ride  from  the  Consul's. 

"  Our  way  lay  through  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  town.  It 
was  quite  dark,  but  being  at  the  season  of  the  Eamadan  (the 
Mahometan  Lent)  when  Turks  fast  and  abstain  from  business 
during  the  day,  but  feast  and  illuminate  their  bazaars  and  public 
buildings  during  the  night,  we  found  the  streets  lighted  up,  and 
all  the  population  apparently  just  beginning  the  day's  occupations. 
.  .  .  Away  we  went  through  streets  and  bazaars,  some  of  which 
were  less  than  eight  feet  wide,  and  all  of  them  being  crowded  with 
Turks,  Arabs,  camels,  horses,  and  donkeys.  All,  however,  made 
way  at  the  approach  of  the  janissary  and  the  uplifted  grate  of  fire, 
both  of  which  are  signs  of  the  rank  of  the  persons  who  followed. 
Besides,  to  do  justice  even  to  Turks,  I  must  add  that  I  never  saw 
a  people  less  disposed  to  quarrel  with  you  about  trifles  than  the 
population  of  Cairo.  You  may  run  over  them,  or  pummel  them 
with  your  feet,  as  you  squeeze  them  almost  to  death  against  the 
wall,  and  they  only  seem  astonished  that  you  give  yourself  any 
concern  afterwards,  to  know  if  they  be  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  As  for  the  foot  of  an  ass  or  dromedary,  if  it  be  placed 
gently  on  their  toes,  and  only  withdrawn  in  time  for  them  to  light 
their  pipe  or  say  their  prayers,  which  are  the  only  avocations  they 
follow,  why,  they  say  nothing  about  such  trifles. 

"As  we  proceeded  along  the  streets,  or  luther  alleys,  of  this 
singular  city,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  doings  of  the  good 
Mussulmans,  who  had  just  an  hour  before  been  released  from  the 
observance  of  the  severe  ordinance  of  the  prophet.  Some  were 
busy  cooking  their  savory  stews  over  little  charcoal  fires ;  here 

*  Journal. 

*  '*  A  martinet  taken  from  the  regimental  mess,  to  watch  and  regulate  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  a  trading  people  with  a  merchant  pacha."  —  Jounuil, 
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you  might  see  a  party  seated  round  a  dish,  into  which  every  indi- 
vidual was  actively  thrusting  his  fist ;  and  occasionally  we  passed 
a  public  fountain,  around  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  crowds 
of  half-famished  true  believers  were  pressing,  eager  to  quench 
their  thirst,  probably  for  the  first  time  since  sunrise.  Some,  who 
no  doubt  had  already  satisfied  the  more  pressing  calls  of  nature, 
were  seated  round  a  company  of  musicians,  and  listening  with 
becoming  gravity  to  strains  of  barbarous  music,  whilst  in  another 
place  a  crowd  of  turbans  had  gathered  about  a  juggler,  who  was 
exercising  the  credulity  of  the  faithful  by  his  magical  deceptions. 
By  far  the  greater  portion,  however,  of  those  we  passed  were  sit- 
ting cross-legged,  enjoying  the  everlasting  pipe,  and  so  intent 
were  they  upon  the  occupation  that  they  scarcely  deigned  to  cast 
a  glance  at  us  as  we  passed. 

"  As  we  approached  nearer  to  the  citadel,  the  scene  changed. 

We  now  met  numbers  of  military  of  all  ranks,  who  were  issuing 

from   the   head-quarters,  some  accoutred   for   the   night    watch, 

others  dressed  in  splendid  suits  and  mounted  upon  spirited  horses. 

I  saw  some  ofticers  in  the  Mameluke  costume,  which  you  may  see 

pictured  in  old  books  of  travel  in  this  country.     Contrasted  with 

these  was  the  dress  of  the  private  troops  who  led  the  way,  and 

whose  white   cotton  garments,  close  jacket,  and   musket   with 

bayonet,  gave  them  a  half  European  aspect.     Here  too  we  found 

ourselves  surrounded  by  numerous  horsemen,  who  like  ourselves 

were  proceeding  at  this,  his  customary  hour  of  levee,  to  pay  their 

respects  to  the  Pacha.     At  length  we  entered  the  gates  of  the 

citadel,  and   immediately   the   road   assumed   a   steep    winding 

character  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  defence.     On 

each  side,  as  we  advanced,  we  found  ourselves  enclosed  by  lofty 

walls,  and,  by  the  light  ot*  the  burning  grate  of  pine- wood  which 

was  raised  aloft  in  our  van,  I  could  distinguish  the  embrasures 

and  loopholes  for  musketry.     I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  the 

nij^ssacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  which  was  perpetrated  near  this  very 

sp  't.a  deed  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  perfidious 

and  cold-blooded  atrocity. 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  are  briefly  these.  Mehemet 
All,  having  by  a  series  of  daring  attacks,  and  aided  by  much  cun- 
Ji»;'  artifice,  deposed  the  Mameluke  rulers  who  had  governed 
I'^'-^ypt  for  more  than  seven  centuries,  and  placed  himself  upon  the 
tnrone  of  the  country,  made  a  kind  of  capitulation  with  the  fallen 
chiefs,  by  which  he  agreed  to  give  them  support  and  protection. 
In  consequence,  they  came  to  reside  in  great  numbers  in  Cairo, 
where  they  conducted  themselves  peaceably.  On  the  occasion  of 
afteinhonor  of  his  son,  the  Pacha  invited  the  Mamelukes  to 
attend  and  assist  at  the  festivities.^     They  entered  the  palace 

^  The  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  took  place  on  March  1,  1811. 
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of  the  citadel,  to  the  number  of  470,  dressed  in  their  gorgeous  and 
picturesque  costume,  but  without  arms.  Mehemet  Ali  received 
them  with  smiles,  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  more  than 
usually  courteous.  They  dej)arted,  their  hearts  lighted  up  with 
a  glow  by  his  affability,  and  proceeded  in  a  gay  procession  down 
to  the  gate  which  we  had  just  passed  ;  it  was  closed ;  as  the  first 
victim  reached  the  gate,  a  hundred  discharges  of  musketry  from 
the  walls  on  each  side  opened  upon  them.  Tliey  turned  to  retreat, 
but  the  gate  behind  was  also  closed,  and  they  were  fast  in  the 
toils  of  their  betrayer  and  destroyer.  Only  one  man  is  said  to 
have  escaped,  who  rode  his  horse  up  a  steep  bank,  and  forced  him 
over  the  battlement  and  into  a  gulf  seventy  feet  deep  below. 
The  horse  was  killed,  but  the  rider  escaped,  and  made  his  way  to 
Europe.  Such  is  the  substance  of  a  deed  of  blood  which  had 
no  provocation,  no  state  necessity,  nor  a  semblance  even  of  justice, 
to  palliate  its  unmitigated  character  of  treachery,  and  yet  here  am 
I  —  I  recollected  with  emotions  of  shame  —  i)assing  over  the 
sc^ne  of  such  a  bloody  tragedy,  to  do  obeisance  to  the  principal 
actor ! 

"  The  citadel  is  in  extent  and  appearance  something  like  a  con- 
siderable town.  As  we  proceeded  through  the  steep  and  winding 
avenue,  we  came  upon  a  tlioroughfare  lighted  up  like  a  bazaar 
with  shops  or  stalls  on  each  side,  before  which  the  soldiers  were 
loitering  and  buying  fruit  or  other  articles  from  the  lazy  dealers, 
who  sat  ci*oss-legged  upon  their  mats,  enveloped  in  tobacco 
smoke.  Having  passed  under  another  gateway,  and  along  a 
winding  arched  passage  of  massive  masonr}',  an  abrupt  turning 
or  two  brought  us  to  a  large  open  square,  the  opposite  sides  of 
which  were  lighted  up.  Here,  as  we  approached  the  centre  of 
power  from  whence  all  rank,  wealth,  and  authority  are  derived  in 
this  region  of  despotism,  the  throng  of  military  of  all  ranks  be- 
came more  dense,  just  as  the  rays  of  light  or  the  circles  of  water 
are  closest  where  the  heat  or  motion  which  gives  them  existence  has 
its  origin.  We  dismounted  at  the  principal  entrance  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  halU  which,  with  the  stairs  that  we  immediately 
ascended,  was  almost  impassable  for  the  crowds  of  military  who 
lounged  and  loitered  in  no  very  orderly  manner  by  the  way.  At 
the  head  of  the  stairs  we  entered  a  very  large  hall,  which  pre- 
sented a  curious  spectacle.  Along  its  whole  length  and  breadth, 
with  only  just  sufficient  interval  towards  one  of  the  sides  to 
afford  room  for  passing  to  a  door  at  the  farther  extremity,  were 
seen  cross-legged  upon  the  floor,  on  little  mats,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  Turkish  and  Arab  soldiers,  whose  arms  and  slippers  were 
lying  beside  them.  We  passed  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
lai^^e  room,  too  quickly  to  allow  of  more  than  a  moment's  surprise 
at  the  scene  before   us,  when  entering  another  apartment  we 
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found  ourselves  in  a  great,  lofty  chamber,  from  the  centre  of 
which  hung  a  chandelier  holding  probably  twenty  yellowish- 
white  wax  caudles,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  stood  a  row  of 
four  gigantic  silver  candlesticks  like  those  used  in  Catholic  chap- 
els, and  each  holding  a  huge  candle  of  four  feet  in  length,  and 
a  proportionate  diameter.  By  their  united  light  we  could  very 
indistinctly  see  to  the  extremities  of  the  room,  from  whose  far- 
thest corner  one  or  two  persons  hastily  retired  as  we  entered, 
leaving  us,  as  I  thought,  alone  in  this  huge  apartment. 

"  Colonel  C,  who  preceded  our  party  a  few  steps,  now  bowed 
towards  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  —  a  movement  which  we 
all  imitated  as  we  followed.  A  dozen  steps  brought  my  feet  close 
to  the  bowl  of  a  long,  superbly  enriched  pipe  wliich  rested  in  a 
little  pan*  on  the  floor,  the  other  extremity  of  which  was  held  by 
a  short  and  rather  fat  personage,  who  was  seated  alone  just  to  the 
right  of  the  corner  of  the  room  upon  a  broad  and  soft  divan, 
which  ran  round  the  apartment  like  a  continual  sofa.  He  laid 
aside  his  pipe,  uttered  several  times  a  sentence,  which  we  guessed 
was  an  expression  of  welcome,  from  its  being  delivered  in  a  good- 
naturel  and  alfable  tone,  and  accompanied  at  each  repetition  by 
the  motion  of  his  hands,  as  he  pointed  with  more  of  hurry  than 
dignity  to  the  divan  on  each  side  of  him,  as  signs  for  us  to  be 
seated  The  Colonel  took  his  place  to  the  right,  aud  the  rest  of 
the  party  sat  down  upon  the  divan  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  stauding.  It  chanced  that  I  was  placed  iuiniediately  to  his 
left,  and  thus  I  found  myself  quite  close,  or  at  least  as  near  as  I 
desire  ever  to  be,  to  Mehemet  Ali !  It  happened  that  at  the  mo- 
nieutof  our  arrival  the  dragoman  or  interpreter  was  not  in  attenil- 
auce,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  we  were  seateil  a  sliLjht  einbarrass- 
iiient  ensued.  The  Pacha  did  not  appear  in  the  least  ruiHed  by 
the  neglect  of  his  ofhoer ;  lie  lookeil  towards  the  door,  called  for 
somti])udy,  but  not  impatiently  ;  then  turn(Hl  to  the  Colonel,  uttered 
a  few  words,  but  iuimediately  laughed  as  if  at  the  recollection  of 
his  not  being  understood.  Again  he  turned  his  eye  towards  the 
door,  called  in  a  louder  but  still  not  angry  tone  for  some  ])ei'S0ii, 
Wt  nobody  appearing,  he  then  turned  to  Colonel  C.  and  to  us, 
sniiled,  fidi^eted  on  his  seat,  rubbed  his  knee,  and  twisted  the 
nagers  of  a  remarkably  white  and  handsouK;  little  hand  in  the 
handle  of  his  sword.  All  this  was  but  the  affair  of  a  minute  or 
^wo,  wlien  an  attendant  of  apparent  rank  entered,  and  walked 
quickly  up  to  tiie  Pacha,  who  appeared  to  exjdain  j^ood-hu- 
inoredly  the  nature  of  our  predicament,  and  he  instantly  began 
the  duty  of  interpreting.  The  Pacha  comniinced  the  conversation 
hy offering  us  a  welcome;  upon  this  the  Colonel  Uitide  an  observa- 
tion about  the  weather,  which,  however  excus  ible  it  niit'ht  have 
oeen  in  a  country  where  Englishmen  have  adopted  it  as  a  habit 
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of  introducing  themselves,  is  little  suited  to  this  latitude,  where 
uninterrupted  sunshine  prevails  for  seven  years  together.  Let 
me  leave  the  speakers  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  their  inter- 
view, whilst  in  the  mean  time  I  describe  a  little  more  minutely 
the  principal  character  before  me. 

"  Mehemet  Ali  is,  I  am  told,  about  five  feet  six  or  seven  inches 
high,  but  as  he  now  sat  beside  me,  sunk  deeply  in  a  soft  divan, 
he  did  not  appear  even  so  tall ;  he  was  plainly  dressed  in  a  dark 
and  simple  suit,  and  wore  the  red  fez  or  tarboosh  cap,  which  is 
now  generally  substituted  for  the  turban  by  men  of  rank.  His 
features  are  regular  and  good,  and  his  face  might  be  called  hand- 
some, but  being  somewhat  rounded  by  fatness,  I  shall  use  the 
term  comely  as  more  expressive  of  its  character.  His  beard  is 
quite  white,  but  I  have  seen  many  amongst  his  subjects  with 
richer-looking  tufts  upon  their  chins.  I  glanced  at  the  form  of 
his  head,  which  is,  as  far  as  I  could  discern  through  its  cover, 
confirmatory  of  the  science  of  phrenology  —  its  huge  size  accord- 
ing with  the  extmordinary  force  of  character  displayed  by  this 
successful  soldier,  whilst  a  broad  and  massive  forehead  harmon- 
izes with  the  powerful  intellect  he  has  displayed  in  his  schemes 
of  personal  aggrandizement.  Yet  upon  the  whole  there  is  noth- 
ing extraordinary  or  striking  in  the  countenance  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
He  appeared  to  me  like  a  good-humored  man,  and  had  I  been 
called  upon  at  a  cursory  glance  to  give  an  opinion  upon  such  a 
person  in  a  private  station,  I  might  have  pronounced  him  an 
amiable  and  jocular  fellow  !  However,  as  I  was  seated  beside  an 
extraordinary  person,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  scrutinize  the 
expression  of  his  features  with  the  hope,  nay  the  detennination, 
of  finding  something  more  than  common  in  his  physiognomy.  In 
doing  so  I  encountered  his  dark  eye  several  times,  and  thought  it 
did  not  improve  upon  closer  acquaintance.  His  mouth,  too, 
which  is  almost  concealed  beneath  his  white  moustachio,  seemed 
only  to  pretend  to  smile ;  and  once  or  twice  I  observed  that, 
whilst  the  lips  were  putting  on  the  semblance  of  laughter,  his 
eye  was  busily  glancing  round  from  under  its  heavy  brows,  with 
anything  but  an  expression  of  unguarded  mirth.  If  the  eye  do 
not  reveal  the  human  character,  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for  it  in 
the  more  ignoble  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the  constant 
workings  of  this  '  mirror  of  the  soul '  alone  revealed  the  restless 
spirit  of  Mehemet  Ali.  I  never  beheld  a  more  unquiet  eye  than 
his,  as  it  glided  from  one  to  another  of  the  persons  around  him  ; 
it  was  incessantly  in  motion.  Its  glance,  however,  had  none  of 
that  overpowering  character  which  beams  only  from  the  soul  of 
real  genius ;  —  there  was  neither  moral  nor  intellectual  grandeur 
in  the  look  of  the  person  before  me,  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, as  he  stole  fuilive  glances  first  at  us  and  next  at  the  door, 
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that  that  eye  might  have  been  employed  in  watching  the  store  of 
his  quoiidam  tobacco  shop  from  the  pilfering  hands  of  his  Alba- 
nian countrymen,  with  greater  appropriateness  than  in  now  look- 
ing down  upon  us  from  the  divan  of  a  pacha.^ 

"  Altogether  there  was  as  little  dignity  as  possibly  can  be  con- 
ceived in  the  personal  appearance  of  Mehemet.  Were  I  to  con- 
fess what  were  the  feelings  which  predominated  in  my  mind  as  I 
regarded  him  whilst  he  sat,  or  rather  perched,  upright  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  divan,  without  resting  or  reclining  upon  its  pillows, 
and  with  his  legs  tucked  beneath  him,  so  as  to  leave  only  his  slip- 
pers  peeping  out  from  each  side  of  his  copious  nether  garments, 
they  certainly  partook  largely  of  the  ridiculous. 

"  Coffee  was  brought  to  us  in  little  cups  enclosed  in  covers  of 
filigree-work  made  of  silver,  and  whicli  I  was  afterwards  told  by 
one  of  the  party  (I  did  not  myself  notice  them)  was  richly  set 
with  diamonds. 

"  When  the  first  civilities  had  passed,  the  Pacha,  as  if  impa- 
tient of  unmeaning  puerilities,  took  up  the  conversation  with  an 
liaraugue  of  considerable  lengtli,  which  he  delivered  with  great 
animation.  I  felt  curious  to  know  what  was  the  subject  which 
seemed  to  possess  so  much  interest  with  the  practical  mind  of  the 
Pacha.  Judge  then  of  my  astonishment  when  I  found  that  the 
burden  of  his  discourse  was  cotton  !  The  speaker  was  boasting 
of  the  richness  and  fertility  of  his  territoiy,  and  to  illustrate  the 
productiveness  of  Egypt,  he  gave  us  an  account  of  the  harvest  of 
a  particular  village  in  his  favorite  article  of  cotton  :  he  entered 
into  a  minute  calculation  of  the  population,  number  of  acres,  the 
weight  of  the  produce,  the  cost  of  raising,  and  the  value  in  the 
liiarket,  and  then  gave  a  glowing  picture  of  the  wealth  and  pros- 
P^^rity  of  this  village,  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  place 
ever  seen  by  myself  or  any  other  traveller  in  his  miserable  coun- 
try. It  was  certainly  the  most  audacious  pulT  ever  practised  upon 
the  credulity  of  an  audience,  when  Mehemet  Ali  vaunted  the 
happiness  and  wealth  of  some  '  sweet  Auburn '  in  his  wretched 
and  oppressed  Pachalic.  In  reply  to  his  statement,  which  sa- 
vored so  little  of  truth  that  I  thought  it  harmonized  com])letely 
*'ith  the  false  expression  of  the  lips  which  uttered  it,  the  Consul 
diiMed  the  Pacha's  attention  to  the  gentleman  immediately  to 
hij^  left,  who  was  from  Manchester  in  England,  and  whom  he 
ilescribed  to  be  better  acquainted  than  any  person  present  with 
the  subject  he  was  speaking  upon.  At  tliis  remark,  he  turned 
sharply  round,  and  directed  a  look  towards  me,  in  which,  as  in 

Mehemet  Ali,  the  founder  of  the  present  system  of  jEjovernnient  in  Ec^ypt,  was 
■^rn  in  1768  at  a  small  town  on  the  Albanian  coast,  of  an  obscure  family.  For 
■^"le  ye^irs  he  dealt  in  tobacco,  and  he  was  thirty  years  old  or  more  before  he  effect- 
ively began  his  military  career. 
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every  glance  of  bis  eye,  suspicion  and  cunning  predominated. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  the  Colonel,  not  knowing  whetlier 
his  hesitation  arose  from  having  imperfectly  understood  him, 
repeated  in  substance  his  observation,  and  explained  that  Man- 
chester was  the  chief  seat  of  the  British  manufacture,  and  that 
Liverpool  was  the  port  by  which  the  materials  reached  that  place. 
Meliemet  Ali  had  not  apparently  ever  heard  of  either  of  these 
cities.  There  was  another  pause  of  half  a  minute,  and  a  slight 
embaiTassment  in  his  manner  (I  was  told  by  one  of  the  party 
afterwards  tliat  it  appeared  as  though  a  slight  flush  came  over  his 
face  at  the  same  instant),  when  he  abruptly  changed  the  topic  of 
conversation,  and  began  to  talk  of  his  navy.  I  was  puzzled  at 
the  moment  to  divine  the  cause  why  the  Pacha  shunned  a  dis- 
cussion about  his  favorite  cotton  ;  it  afterward  occurred  to  me, 
and  the  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  others  of  the  party, 
that  he  avoided  talking  on  a  subject  on  which  he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  greatly  exaggerated,  with  one  whom  he  believed, 
from  the  too  favorable  account  of  the  Consul,  to  be  better  in- 
formed than  himself 

"  The  Pacha  now  proceeded  to  maintain  stoutly  that  the  quality 
of  his  Syrian  pines  was  equal  to  that  of  British  oak  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ship-building.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
conversation  that  followed,  excepting  the  practical  shrewdness 
which  characterized  the  choice  and  handling  of  his  subjects  on 
the  part  of  Meliemet  Ali.  After  aa  interview  of  about  half  an 
hour,  in  which,  from  the  defective  tact  and  address  of  Colonel  C, 
no  person  of  the  party  but  himself  took  any  share,  we  made  our 
parting  salutations,  and  retired  from  the  audience-chamber,  which, 
as  I  again  traversed  it,  I  thought  was  on  a  par  with  a  ball-room 
in  a  second-rate  English  country  town.  On  proceeding  through 
the  large  anteroom,  we  found  the  company  listening  to  the  ad- 
dress of  their  spiritual  guide.  On  our  way  down  the  declivity 
from  the  citadel  we  passed  the  menagerie,  and  I  heard  the  lion 
growling  in  his  den.     I  thought  of  Mehemet  Ali." 

Cobden  had  another  interview  with  Mehemet  Ali  on  December 
26,  in  which  they  had  an  hour's  conversation  on  the  Pacha's  way 
of  managing  his  cotton  factories.  He  confesses  himself  to  have 
been  particularly  struck  with  the  Pacha's  readiness  in  replying 
and  reasoning,  with  his  easy  handling  of  his  2J  per  cents  and  20 
per  cents,  and  with  his  "  love  of  facts  and  quickness  of  calcula- 
tion." "It  is  this  calculating  talent,  aided  by  higher  powers  of 
combination  and  reflection,  that  has  contributed  so  greatly  to- 
w^ards  elevating  him  to  his  present  position ;  for  whatever  daring 
or  courage  he  may  have  shown  upon  emergencies,  it  is  notorious 
that  he  has  always  preferred  the  use  of  diplomacy  to  the  more 
open  tactics  of  the  sword." 
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Cairo,  Dec.  22rf,  1836.  —  "  Mehemet  AH  is  pursuing  a  course 
of  avaricious  misrule,  which  would  have  torn  the  vitals  from  a 
country  less  prolific  than  this,  long  since.     As  it  is,  everything  is 
decaying  beneath  his  system  of  monopolies.     It  is  difficult  to 
underetand  the  condition  of  things  in  Egypt  without  visiting  it. 
The  Pacha  has,  by  dint  of  force  and  fraud,  possessed  himself  of 
the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  country.     I  do  not  mean  that  he 
has  obtained  merely  the  rule  or  government,  but  he  oums  the 
whole  of  the  soil,  the  houses,  the  boats,  the  camels,  etc.     There  is 
something  quite  unique  in  finding  only  one  landowner  and  one 
merchant  in  a  country,  in  the  person  of  its  pacha !     He  has  been 
puffed  by  his  creatures  in  Europe  as  a  regenerator  and  a  reformer 
—  /  caji  trace  in  him  only  a  rapacious  tyrant.     It  is  true  he  has, 
to  gratify  an  insatiate  ambition,  attempted  to  give  himself  a  Euro- 
pean fame,  by  importing  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  countries 
into  Egypt ;  but  this  has  been  done,  not  to  benefit  his  people,  but 
to  exalt  himself.  .  His  cotton  factories  are  a  striking  instance  of 
this.    I  have  devoted  some  time  to  the  inspection  of  these  places, 
of  which  I  am  surprised  to  find  there  are  twenty-eight  in  the 
country,  altogether  presenting  a  waste  of  capital  and  industry  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     Magnificent  buildings- 
have  been  erected,  costly  machinery  brought  from  England  and 
France,  and  the  whole  after  a  few  years  presents  such  an  appear- 
ance of  dilapidation  and  mismanagement  that  to  persevere   in 
carrying  them  forwards  must  be  to  incur  fresh  ruin  every  year. 
At  first,  steam-engines  were  put  down  at  the  principal  mills ;  but 
these  were  soon  stopped,  and  bullock-wheels    were  substituted, 
which  are  now  in  use  at  all  the  establishments !     I  saw  them 
card inrr  with  engines  almost  toothless ;  the  spinning,  which  is  of 
l'>w  numbers,  running    from    12  to  40,  is  of  the  worst  possible 
j^ind;  and,  in  weaving,  the  lumps  and  knots  keep  the  poor  weaver 
i>i  constant  activity  cutting  and  patching  his  web.     There  is  one 
^iiill,  built  at  the  side  of  the  river,  which  presents  a  splendid  ap- 
p^ariuice  as  you  appn^ach  from  Alexandria  ;  it  contains  the  finest 
roum-fuU  of  Sharp  and  Roberts's  looms  that  I  ever  saw.    The  en^ijiue 
'^'  this  does  not  work,  and  they  have  therefore  turned  these  power- 
Wis  into  hand-looms,  and  are  making  cloth  that  could  not  be  sold 
at  any  price  i  n  Manchester.    All  this  waste  is  going  on  with  the  best 
raw  cotton,  which  ought  to  be  sold  with  us,  and  double  its  weight 
^t  Surats  bought  for  the  manufacturer  of  such  low  fabrics.     This 
^s  not  all  the  mischief,  for  the  very  hands  that  are  driven  into 
fhese  manufactures  are  torn  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which 
IS  turned  into  desert  for  want  of  cultivation,  whilst  it  might  be 
the  most  fertile  in  the  world.     But  the  most  splendid  of  all  his 
huildings  is  the  print-works.     Think  of  a  couple  of  block  shops, 
^h  nearly  a  hundred  yards  long  and  fifteen  feet  high  ;  imagine 
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a  CTofl  enclosed  with  solid  walls,  containing  nearly  fifty  acres,  and 
conceive  this  to  be  intersected  with  streams  of  water  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  with  taps  for  letting  on  the  water  at  any  jiarticular 
place ;  think  of  such  a  place,  compared  with  which  ours  or  the 
best  of  the  Lancashire  works  are  but  as  l)arns,  and  then  what  do  you 
say  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  these  block  shops  contained  about 
fifteen  tables  at  work,  whilst  in  the  other  the  tables  were  all  piled 
up  in  one  corner,  and  the  only  occupants  of  it  were  a  couple  of 
carpet- weavers  trying  to  pro<hice  a  hearth-rug !  All  this  is  not 
the  work  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  miserable  adventurers  from  Eu- 
rope, who  liave  come  here  to  act  the  parasites  of  such  a  blood- 
stained despot  —  they  are  partly  the  cause  of  the  evil.  But 
they  know  his  selfish  nature,  and  his  lust  of  fame,  and  this  is 
only  their  mode  of  deluding  the  one  and  pandering  to  the  other."  ^ 

On  the  19th  of  Januarj-  Cobden  left  Alexandria,  and  arrived 
at  Constantinople  on  the  1st  of  February :  — 

On  hoard  the  Sardinian  Brig^  La  Virtu,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
Jan,  29th,  1837.  — "  On  the  24th  we  found  ourselves  becalmed 
under  the  island  of  Scio,  the  most  fertile  and  the  largest  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  the  evening  the  moon  rose,  and  diffused  over  the 
atmosphere,  not  merely  a  light,  but  a  blaze,  which  illuminated 
the  hills  and  vales  of  Scio,  and  shed  a  rosy  tint  over  every  object 
in  the  island.  The  sea  was  as  tranquil  as  the  land,  and  everything 
seemed  to  whisper  security  and  repose.  How  different  was  the 
scene  on  this  very  island  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Turks  burst 
in  upon  a  cultivated,  wealthy,  and  contented  population,  and 
spread  death  and  destruction  through  the  land,  changing  in  one 
short  day  this  paradise  of  domestic  happiness  into  a  theatre  of 
the  most  appalling  crimes.  I  must  recall  to  your  minds  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  dreadful  tragedy.  Scio  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
revolution  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  wei-e  industri- 
ous and  rich,  voluntarily  placed  hostages  of  their  chief  men  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Government,  as  a  proof  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  rebel  against  their  rulers.  It  happened,  however, 
that  some  young  men  of  the  neighboring  islands  of  Samoa  and 
Ipsara  landed  at  one  extremity  of  the  island,  and  there  planted 
the  standard  of  revolt,  which,  however,  was  not  followed  by  the 
Sciotes.  On  the  contrary,  they  protested  against  it ;  and,  as  they 
had  delivered  up  their  arms  as  a  proof  of  their  peaceful  intentions, 
they  could  do  no  more.  The  pretence,  however,  was  seized  upon 
by  the  Government  of  Constantinople,  and  the  island  was  doomed 
to  a  visit  from  the  Turkish  Admiral,  and  a  body  of  ruffianly  troops 
who  were  promised  a  free  license  of  blood  and  plunder. 

"  The  riches  of  the  island,  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 

*  To  Mr,  Owrge  Foster,  from  Ciiro,  December  22,  1836. 
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the  females,  were  held  out  as  inducements  to  draw  all  the  ruffians 
of  the  capital  to  join  in  the  expedition  of  rapine  and  murder. 
The  situation  of  the  island,  too,  afforded  the  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing from  the  mainland  across  a  narrow  strait  of  about  seven  miles, 
and  thousands  of  the  miscreants  from  all  the  towns  of  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  including  Smyrna,  flocked  to  the  scene  of  woe. 
Now  only  picture  to  yourselves  such  a  scene  as  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
supposing  it  to  be  one  third  more  populous  and  larger  in  circum- 
ference, and  then  imagine  that  its  inhabitants  in  the  midst  of  un- 
suspecting security  were  suddenly  burst  upon  by  20,000  of  the 
butchers,  porters,  thieves,  and  desperadoes  of  London,  Portsmouth, 
etcetera.     Imagine  these  for  three  days  in  unbridled  possession 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  every  soul  in  that  happy  island ; 
conceive  all  the  churches  filled  with  n)angled  corpses,  the  rich 
proprietors  hanging  dead  at  their  own  house  doors,  the  ministers 
of  religion  cruelly  tortured  —  imagine  all  that  could  happen  from 
the  knives,  swords,  and  pistols  of  men  who  were  inured  to  blood, 
and  suppose  the  captivity  and  sufferings  of  every  young  female 
or  male,  who  were  without  exception  torn  away  and  sold  into 
captivity  ;  —  and  you  will  not  then  picture  a  quarter  part  of  the 
horrors  which  happened  at  the  massacre  of  Scio.    Of  nearly  100,000 
persons  on  the  island  in  the  month  of  May,  not  more  than  700 
were  left  alive  there  at  the  end  of  two  months  after.     Upwards 
of  40,000  young  persons  of  both  sexes  were  sold  into  infamous 
slavery  throughout  all  the  Mahometan  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  not  one  house  was  left  standing  except  those  of  the  European 
Consuls ! " 

Constantinople^  February  14:th,  1837.  —  "Do  not  expect  a  long 
or  rhapsodical  letter  from  me,  for  I  am  at  the  moment  of  writing 
lK)th  cold  and  cross.  A  copper  pan  of  charcoal  is  beside  me,  to 
which  1  cannot  apply  for  warmth,  because  it  gives  me  the  head- 
ache. There  is  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  lets  down  a  current  of 
nielted  snow,  which  trickles  over  my  bed  and  spatters  one  corner 
of  the  table  on  which  I  am  writing.  To  complete  the  agreeable 
position  of  the  writer,  he  is  lodging  in  a  house  where  the  good 
nian  (albeit  a  tailor !)  has  a  child  of  every  age,  from  the  most  dis- 
agreeable and  annoying  of  all  ages — eighteen  months  — upwards 
to  ten.  My  landlady  is  a  bustling  little  Greek,  with  a  shrill  voice 
^hich  is  never  tired ;  but  I  seldom  hear  it,  because,  as  her  children 
are  generally  in  full  chorus  during  the  whole  day,  it  is  only  when 
t-hey  are  in  bed  and  she  takes  advantage  of  the  calm  to  scold  her 
husband,  that  her  solo  notes  are  distinguishable.  But  you  will 
say  that  I  have  very  little  occasion  to  spend  my  time  indoors, 
surrounded  as  I  am  by  the  beauties  of  Constantinople.  Alas !  if 
I  sally  out,  the  streets  are  choked  with  snow  and  water ;  the 
thoroughfares,  which  are  never  clean,  are  now  a  thousand  times 
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worse  than  Hanging  Ditch  or  Deansgate  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. If  one  walks  close  to  the  houses,  then  there  are  projecting 
windows  from  the  fronts  which  just  serve  to  pour  an  incessant 
stream  of  water  down  on  your  head  and  neck  ;  if,  to  escape  drown- 
ing, he  goes  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  tlien  the  passenger  is 
up  to  his  knees  every  step,  and  sometimes  by  chance  he  plunges 
into  a  hole  of  mud  and  water  from  which  he  must  emerge  by  the 
charity  of  some  good  Turk  or  Christian.  Then,  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  misery,  every  man  or  woman  you  meet  dodges  you  in  order 
to  escape  contagion,  and  it  would  be  as  difficult  almost  in  Pera, 
the  Frank  quarter,  to  touch  a  person,  as  if  the  whole  population 
were  playing  a  game  of  prisoner  s  base.  With  this  multitude  of 
miseries  to  encounter  without  and  within  doors,  I  have  seen  little 
here  to  amuse  or  gratify  me ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  extreme 
kindness  of  all  the  merchants  here,  with  almost  all  of  whom  I 
have  dined  or  visited  ;  and  if  I  had  not  had  other  objects  in  v\ew 
than  merely  to  see  this  city  and  neighborhood,  I  should  scarcely 
have  stayed  a  week  at  Constantinople.  The  plague  has  been 
more  than  commonly  destructive  ;  various  accounts  give  from  50 
to  100,000  deaths,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  more  than  one 
eighth  of  the  population  has  been  swept  away.  I  must,  however, 
tell  you  for  your  satisfaction  that  it  has  now  almost  disappeared, 
and  that  it  has  quite  lost  its  virulence.  Fortunately,  the  very 
day  of  my  arrival  a  north  wind  set  in,  and  brought  with  it  the 
snows  and  frosts  of  the  Black  Sea,  against  which  the  iHJstilence 
could  not  exist.*  Had  I  arrived  a  week  earlier,  the  weather  was 
as  mild  as  summer.  That  would  have  given  me  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  country,  but  not  with  the  same  security  from  the 
plague  as  at  present.  As  I  entered  the  harbor  of  Constantinojile, 
the  country  was  free  from  snow,  and  therefore  I  saw  the  view  tti 
pretty  good  advantage  considering  that  it  was  the  winter-time. 
It  is  too  fine,  too  magical,  for  description,  and  all  the  accounts 
that  you  read  of  it  do  not  do  justice  to  it." 

Smtjma,  Feb.  24/7t,  1837. —  **  After  I  wrote  to  you  from  Con- 
stantinople, I  made  an  excursion  up  the  Bosphorus  to  see  the 
scenery,  which  all  concur  in  praising  as  the  most  beautiful  in 
Eurr)pe.  I  wish  I  had  seen  it  before  I  landed  in  Turkey  ;  —  the 
miser\',  the  dirt,  the  ])lague,  and  all  the  other  disagreeables  of 
Constantinople,  haunted  me  even  in  the  quiet  and  solitude  of 
natural  beauties  which,  apart  from  such  associations,  are  certainly 
enough  to  excite  the  romantic  fervor  of  the  most  chilly-hearted* 
From  these  causes  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  done  justice  to  the 
scene  of  the  Bosphorus.  I  could  not  look  upon  the  palaces,  the 
kiosks,  and  wooden  houses  which  crowded  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful channel  with  the  interest  which  they  might  have  imparted, 
if  I  had  not  known  the  poverty,  vice,  and  tyranny  of  their  poesea- 
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sors.  Must  I  confess  it?  I  think  the  Hudson  river  a  much 
more  beautiful  scene  than  the  Bosphorus.  But  let  the  scenes 
be  reversed  —  if  the  Bosphorus  were  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Hudson  in  Turkey  —  and  I  should  consider  probably  the 
former  incomparably  the  most  beautiful;  so  much  are  we  the 
creatures  of  association."  ^ 

Smyrna,  Feb,  2Uh,  1837.  —  "In  the  steamer  which   brought 
me  from  Constantinople  to  this  place,  we  had  a  great  number  of 
passengers,  chiefly  Turks  :  there  were  a  few  Persians.     They  all 
rested  on  deck  during  the  whole  time.     For  their  convenience 
little  raised  platforms  were  placed  along  each  side  of  the  steamer, 
to  prevent  the  wet,  if  any  rain  fell,  reaching  their  beds.      Hereon 
they  spread  their  mats  and  arranged  their  cloaks,  and  it  was  amus- 
ing to  watch  each  drawing  forth  his  long  pipe,  and  preparing  with 
the  aid  of  a  bag  of  tobacco  to  sustain  the  fatigues  and  sufferings 
of  two  nights'  exposure  in  such  a  position.     These  Turks  are  the 
most  quiet  and  orderly  people  in  the  world  when  their  religious 
fanaticism  is  untouched,  in  which  case  they  are  at  once  changed 
into  the  most  sanguinary  savages  imaginable.     Some  of  our  pas- 
sengers were  people  of  good  quality,  with  servants  accompany- 
ing them,  and  they  slept  in  the  cabin ;  but  the  whole  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  reposing  upon  their  mats,  their  legs  tucked  under, 
and  their  long  pipes  in  tlieir  mouths.     A  few  words  sometimes 
were  exchanged,  but  the  conversation  seemed  always  to  be  a  sec- 
ondar}'  affair  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pipe. 

"I  found  great  amusement  in  walking  up  and  down  the  deck 
between  these  rows  of  quiet,  grave  Mussulmans,  whose  pictu- 
resque dresses  and  arras  of  various  kinds  afforded  me  constant 
interest;  whilst  the  honest  Turks  felt  equal  amusement  in  rumi- 
nating^' over  their  pipes  upon  the  motives  which  could  cause  a 

^  In  the  pamphlet  on  Eiigland,  Ireland,  and  America,  Cobden  had  already 
iiidnlg»'d  a  joyous  vision  of  what  Constantinople  might  become  under  the  genius 
of  a  free  government  :  —  *'  Constantinople,  outri vailing  New  York,  may  he  painted, 
with  a  million  of  free  citizens,  as  the  focus  of  all  the  trade  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Let  U3  conjure  up  the  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads,  carrying  to  the  very  extremi- 
tit^-s  of  this  empire  —  not  the  sanguinary  satrap,  but  the  merchandise  and  the  busy 
traders  of  a  free  state  ;  conveying  —  not  the  firman  of  a  ferocious  Sultan,  armed 
with  death  to  the  trembling  slave,  but  the  millions  of  newspapers  and  letters, 
which  stimulate  the  enterprise  and  excite  the  patriotism  of  an  enlightened  people. 
Let  us  imagine  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  swarming  with  steamboats, 
connectinic  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents  by  hourly  departures  and  arrivals  ; 
or  issuing  from  the  Dardanelles,  to  reanimate  once  more  with  life  and  fertility  the 
hundred  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  or  conceive  the  rich  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
in  the  power  of  the  New  Englander,  and  the  Danube  pouring  down  its  produce 
on  the  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  now  subject  to  the  plough  of  the  hardy 
Kentuckian.  Let  us  picture  the  Carolinians,  the  Virginians,  and  the  Georgians 
transplanted  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  behold  its  huntlreds  of  cities  again 
hnrsting  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  to  recall  religion  and  civilization  to  the  spot  from 
wheiipp  they  first  issued  forth  upon  the  world.  Alas  !  that  this  should  only  be 
an  illusion  of  the  fancy!" 

4 
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Giaour  like  me  to  set  myself  the  task  of  walking  to  and  fro  on 
the  deck  for  nothing  that  they  could  understand,  unless  for  some 
religious  penance.  There  were  two  old  men  with  green  turbans, 
who  five  times  during  the  day  put  aside  their  pipes,  turning  to 
the  east,  and,  bowing  their  foreheads  to  their  feet,  uttered  with 
great  fervor  their  prayers.  All  this  passed  unnoticed  by  their  very 
next  neighbors  —  for  the  Turks  are  not  (what  nurses  say  of  chil- 
dren) arrived  at  the  age  for  taking  notice.  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of 
strange  scenes  happen  without  disturbing  the  dreaming  attention 
of  the  Turk.  Once  in  Cairo  I  was  looking  out  of  a  window,  be- 
neath which  three  smokers  were  sitting  upon  their  mats :  a  boy 
was  driving  an  ass  loaded  with  gravel  and  sand,  which  tripped 
just  as  it  was  passing  full  trot  by  the  place,  and  fell  close  to  the 
smokers,  upsetting  the  contents  of  the  panniers  upon  their  mats. 
The  boy  immediately  set  to  work  shovelling  up  the  sand  with  his 
hands,  and  scraping  it  as  well  as  he  could  from  amongst  their 
legs,  and  having  loaded  his  donkey,  he  cantered  away.  Not  a 
word  or  look  passed  between  him  and  the  smokers,  who  never 
moved  from  their  seats ;  and  two  hours  afterwards  I  passed  by 
them,  when  their  posture  was  precisely  the  same,  and  their  legs 
were  still  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  the  load  of  sand ! " 

Smyriia,  Feb.  24:th,  1837.  —  "The  house  in  which  I  am  staying 
is  a  large,  elegantly-furnished  one,  and  the  management  is  of  the 
solid  kind  which  Mr.  Rhoades*  establishment  used  to  be  charac- 
terized by.^  Old,  queer-looking  servants  trot  about  large  corri- 
dors ;  there  are  rooms  for  Monsieur,  snuggeries  for  Madame,  little 
retreats  for  visitors,  in  one  of  which  I  am  sitting,  writing ;  and  all 
have  good,  substantial  fires.  In  the  evening,  after  a  six  o'clock 
dinner,  parties  of  ladies  walk  in  without  ceremony ;  they  and  the 

young  gentlemen  of  the  house,  with  Madame  W (who  does 

not  speak  English),  sit  down  to  the  faro-table,  around  which  you 
soon  hear  a  babel  of  tongues,  English,  French,  Greek,  and  Italian, 

whilst  Mr.  W and  I  cause  over  Russian  politics  or  political 

economy.  One  by  one  the  company  disappears,  after  taking  a  cup 
of  coffee  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  and  so  noiseless  and  little 
ceremonious  are  their  appearances  and  disappearances,  that  a 
spectator  would  imagine  the  visitors  to  be  members  of  the  family, 
who  joined  each  other  from  difierent  parts  of  this  great  house  to 
an  evening's  amusement,  and  then  retired  again  for  the  night  to 
their  several  apartments.     This  is  visiting  as  it  shovM  he  done.** 

The  following  extracts  from  his  journal  may  serve  to  show  the 
chief  topics  of  conversation  in  these  very  useful  visits :  — 

Smyrna,  Feh.  3d — "At  Mr.  Crespin's,  in  a  conversation  upon 
the  trade  of  Turkey,  I  heard  that  350,000/.  of  British  goods  are 

>  Mr.  Rhoades  was  the  husband  of  one  of  his  aunts. 
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now  lying  here  for  the  Persian  markets,  full  one  half  of  the  goods 
that  came  here  last  year  were  for  Persia.  The  Persian  trade  was 
formeTly  carried  on  principally  from  Bombay,  or  through  the 
German  fairs.     At  present  these   currents   are  changed.      Mr. 

W says  that  he  has  been  at  Constantinople  from  seventeen 

to  eighteen  years,  and  he  recollects  when  the  first  vessel  cleared 
out  hence  for  England.  At  present  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
impose  transit  duty  upon  the  Persian  silk  coming  through  Con- 
stantinople. The  trade  of  France  is  very  much  diminished; 
query  is  the  whole  demand  for  Turkey  greater  now  than  forty 
years  ago  ?  Smyrna  has  declined.  Wool  which  formerly  went 
to  France  now  goes  to  London,  linseed  is  now  exported  from 
Turkey." 

Feb.  4th,  —  "Again  heavy  snows;  confined  to  the  house  during 
the  day.     In  the  evening  I  accompanied  Mr.  Longworth  to  visit 
Mr.  Simmonds,  a  fine  old  gentleman  who  has  spent  thirty-five 
years  in  Turkey.     Like  almost  all  the  residents,  he  is  favorable 
to  the  Turks,  and  anxious  to  support  them  against  the  Eussians ; 
his  experiments  in  farming  the  high  lands  for  the  first  time,  toler- 
ably successful.     In  the  course  of  conversation  he  said  that  last 
year  the  government  sent  a  firman  to  Salonica,  and  intercepted 
the  grain  crops  which  were  ready  for  exportation,  ordering  them  to 
be  delivered  to  its  stores  at  ten  piastres  and  thirty  paras  the  kilo 
(about  a  bushel) ;  he  went  to  the  Seraskier  and  complained,  and 
advised  him  of  the  impolicy  of  such  a  step,  upon  which  he  prom- 
ised to  inquire  into  it.     The  government  then  sent  its  agents  to 
purchase  the  grain  at  eleven  or  twelve  piastres  from  the  farmers, 
vho,  as  the  firman  had  not  been  withdrawn,  sold  it  eagerly.     A 
i^monstrance,  however,  had  been  sent  to  the  government  by  tlie 
fanners  of  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  declaring  that  they  could 

not  produce  their  grain  at  less  than  fifteen  piastres  the  kilo 

It  snowed  all  day.     I  remained  at  home,  and  read,  and  made  ex- 
tracts from  pamphlets,  etc." 

Feb.  5fh.  —  "In  the  morning  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Perkins. 
He  spoke  of  the  steamer  which  goes  in  about  three  days  to  Trebi- 
zond.  She  sails  every  fifteen  days,  and  is  usually  full  of  freight 
and  passengers ;  the  deck  passengei*s  pay  200  piastres,  or  about 
t^^'o  pounds,  cabin  passengei'S  ten  pounds.  Slie  carries  a  great 
number  of  porters,  who  come  to  Constantinople  for  work,  remain 
perhaps  for  six  months,  and  then  return.  The  goods  sent  to 
Irebizond  are  forwarded  chiefly  to  Erzeroum,  from  whence  they 
^re  distributed  throughout  Persia  and  the  suiTounding  countries. 
if'HgKiloths  and  prints  are  the  principal  articles.  I  received  a 
visit  from  Dr.  Millingen.^     Says  Mr.  Urquhart  is  Scotch,  was 

The  weU-known  physician  who  attended  Byron  in  his  last  iUness,  and  who 
died  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  1878. 
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educated  at  college,  went  out  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  at  their 
revolution,  was  severely  wounded  on  two  occasions,  afterwards 
travelled  for  some  years  in  Turkey,  discovered  *  the  mumci]>alities, 
direct  taxation,  and  freedom  of  trade,'  which  were  the  secret  pre- 
servers of  Turkey.  Afterwards  he  went  to  England,  agitated  the 
press,  the  ministers,  and  the  king  in  favor  of  Turkey.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  every  newspay>er  editor  and  reviewer  adopt  his 
views,  excepting  Tait.  He  afterwards  wrote  his  Kesources  of 
Turkey,  and  then  his  pamphlet.  He  was  patronized  hy  Lord 
Ponsonhy,  until  he  received  his  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
Legation,  when  his  active  and  personal  exertions  in  promoting 
his  own  peculiar  policy  produced  a  coolness  between  them.  He 
was  sent  out  by  the  English  Government  to  arrange  the  commer- 
cial treaty.  He,  the  ambassador,  and  the  consul  are  all  at  dag- 
gers drawn. 

**  There  are  no  associations  at  all  amongst  the  Turks,  such  as  are 
alluded  to  by  Urcjuhart,  under  the  name  of  Municipalities.  Those 
aniongst  the  rayahs  have  reference  to  the  regulation  of  their  own 
aflaii-s  in  the  manner  of  the  English  Quakers  or  Methodists,  ex- 
cepting that  in  their  own  disputes  they  ai*e  allowed  to  arbitrate 
without  appealing  to  Turkish  tribunals.  The  term  Municipuli" 
ties  is  misapplied,  and  only  calculated  to  deceive.  In  taxing  the 
rayahs,  the  amounts  levied  are  arbitrary,  and  the  only  privilege 
the  various  sects  possess  is  to  raise  the  money  in  the  best  way 
they  can,  as  a  body  amongst  themselves,  instead  of  the  Turkish 
authorities  coming  in  contact  with  individuals.  The  system  was 
no  doubt  originated  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Turks  to  le\'y 
their  imposts  with  greater  facility.  The  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Jews,  etc.,  have  no  protection  from  these  imaginary  municipali- 
ties." 

F<:b.  7th.  — "  In  the  morning  I  called  on  Mr.  Perkins,  who  is 
oj)posc(l  to  the  belief  in  the  regeneration  of  the  Turks.  The 
municipalities  are  aptly  ridiculed  in  the  novel  of  Anastasius  (by 
Hoj)e),  where  the  Turk  sits  upon  the  ground  smoking  under  a 
tree,  and  leaves  the  people  of  the  village,  where  he  had  been  sent 
to  levy  contributions,  to  raise  the  money  in  the  best  way  they 
can.  Mr.  Ralli  attributes  the  evils  of  Turkey  to  the  radical  vices 
of  the  institutions,  to  the  monopolies,  and  above  all  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  standard  of  value  in  the  money.  The  trade  to 
Persia  through  Constantinople  has  increased  very  much,  but 
fluctuates  greatly.  One  year  it  has  been  probably  7  to  800,000/. ; 
at  another,  owing  to  a  glut,  not  half  of  that  amount.  But  he  is 
certain  that  the  trade  to  Persia,  etc.,  is  double  that  of  Constanti- 
nople for  Turkey.  In  the  evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  Thomasset, 
and.  met  Mr.  Boudrey,  a  French  gentleman  of  intelligence.  He 
says  the  trade  direct  with  France  lias  nearly  fallen  away  entirely 
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with  Turkey.  Belgian,  Swiss,  and  German  fabrics  have  superseded 
those  from  France.  No  regular  impost  is  levied  by  government 
all  through  its  dominions ;  every  pacha  is  to  raise  a  certain  sum, 
and  he  does  it  in  his  own  way.  Mustapha  Pacha,  of  Adrianople, 
when  ordered  to  send  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  to  government 
at  a  certain  price,  fixed  12  piastres  as  the  value,  because  the 
Europeans  would  give  it,  and  he  would  not  let  his  people  supply 
it  for  less.     He  is  an  exception,  and  popular/* 

Feb.  Sth.  —  "  In  the  evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  Perkins  and  met 
Mr.  Webster,  &c.  I  was  told  that  no  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  British  merchants  at  Constantinople ;  that  the  business  is  so 
insecure,  and  that  they  are  beginning  to  wish  for  the  Russians, 
more  money  being  made  by  the  residents  at  Odessa." 

Feb.  9th.  —  "  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  consul,  called.     In  speaking 
of  trade  to  Persia,  he  said  that,  previous  to  1790,  the  commerce 
went  by  way  of  Aleppo,  where  there  were  twenty-eight  English 
houses.     The  shipments  were  made  at  two  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
six  large  vessels  to  Scanderoon,  or  Ladikiyeh,  where  there  were 
large  warehouses   for  depots.     After  that  epoch   the  stream  of 
coinraerce  went  in  the  direction  of  Bombay  for  the  lower  division 
of  Persia,  and  by  way  of  Russia  for  the  other  quarters  of  it.     The 
modem  route  by  Constantinople  is  not  more  than  fifteen  years 
old.    After  our  treaty  of  1820,  Turkey  began  its  system  of  im- 
posts upon  internal  commerce.     He  thinks  that  Mehemet  Ali  gave 
the  impulse  to  Mahmoud  in  many  of  his  reforms.     The  change 
is  only  in  the  dress  and  whitewashing   of  tlie  houses,  nothing 
fundamental  beini'  altered.     After  the  destruction  of  the  Janissa- 
ries,  it  seems  that  he  has  been  quite  at  sea.     Euined,  woru-out 
country." 

Feb.  llth.  —  "Mr.  Hanson  thinks  that  matters  are  worse  since 
the  time  of  the  Janissaries,  who  were  the  opposition  and  check 
of  the  government.     Then  the  people  were  only  plundered  and 
oppressed  by  the  Sultan  and  his  Grand  Vizier,  but  now  every  one 
of  the  pachas  about  the  person  of  the  Sultan  can,  by  obtaining 
firmaus,  oppress  the  poor  agriculturalist.     Mr.  Perkins  thinks  the 
trade  for  Turkey  does  not,  in  Constantinople,  exceed  400,000/. ; 
he  was  told  that  Persia  took  in  one  year  1,200,000/.     The  trade 
to  Persia  is  new  for  the  last  few  years  by  tliis  route ;  he  thinks  it 
both  a  creation  and  a  transition  ;  some  of  it  is  merely  removed 
from  Bombay.     A  ship  or  two  in  the  year  comes  from  Trieste, 
bringing  goods  from  the  German  fairs  to  tlie  Black  Sea.     In  the 
evening  I  dined  with   Mr.  Cartwright,  and  met  a  party  of  mer- 
chants.     After   dinner   we   discussed   the   trading   prospects   of 
Turkey.     All  agreed  that  the  money  amount  of  the  consumption 
of  British  goods  is  diminisliing,  and  that  the  trade  to  Persia  forms 
two  thirds  of  the  imports  into  Constantinople.     Mr.  Cartwright 
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spoke  of  a  person  who,  in  Turkey,  told  him  he  had  bought  cloth 
for  his  coat  which  cost  him  only  half  as  much  as  he  would  have 
paid  for  it  in  England.  The  company  are  obliged  by  their  charter 
to  take  so  much  woollen  cloth,  which  they  sold  at  a  loss.  Russia, 
Mr.  Cartwright  thinks,  will  again  let  the  trade  go  through  Georgia, 
by  which  route  it  formerly  reached  Persia ;  he  says  that,  after 
exhausting  the  fortunes  of  the  Armenians  and  others,  he,  the 
Sultan,  has  since  been  preying  upon  agriculture.  The  Exchange 
operations  of  the  government  are  merely  depreciating  his  currency, 
and  robbing  the  people  by  purchasing  the  non-interference  of  the 
foreign  merchant.  Eussia  is  continually  increasing  the  number 
of  her  subjects  by  naturalization.  The  rayahs,  who  form  the  most 
industrious  and  best,  besides  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  com- 
munity, would  certainly  benefit  by  a  Christian  government.  Mr. 
Cartwright  and  all  present  agreed  that  the  Turks  have  not  them- 
selves the  power  of  regeneration,  and  that,  unless  foreign  aid 
prevent  it,  they  must  fall  to  pieces  in  less  than  twenty  years. 
But  absolute  occupation  and  authority  must  be  possessed  by  the 
power  that  would  regenerate  Turkey.  Every  public  servant,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  be  dismissed,  as  they  ai'e  all 
corrupt.  A  Turk,  the  moment  he  enters  the  public  service,  is 
necessarily  a  rascal.  England  must,  if  8h<^  interposes  at  all,  take 
the  part  of  a  principal,  not  an  avxiliary.^^ 

From  Smyrna,  after  a  fortnight's  cruise  among  the  islands, 
Cobden  arrived  at  Athens,  March  19th,  where  the  political  and 
economic  circumstances  of  the  new  Hellenic  kingdom  interested 
him  more  keenly  than  the  renowned  monuments,  though  he  did 
not  fail  in  attention  to  them  also.  His  inquiries  filled  him,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  travellers,  with  admiration  for  the  gifts  of 
the  Greek  people,  and  confidence  in  their  future.  The  perverse 
diplomacy  which  settled  the  limits  and  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, he  viewed  with  a  contempt  which  the  course  of  Eastern 
events  in  the  forty  years  since  his  visit  has  fully  justified.  His 
hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Greeks  were  not  colored  by  the 
conventional  acceptance  of  the  glories  of  their  past  He  was 
amazed  to  find  the  mighty  states  of  Attica  and  Sparta  within  an 
area  something  smaller  than  the  two  counties  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  "  What  famous  puffers  those  old  Greeks  were !  Half 
the  educated  world  in  Europe  is  now  devoting  more  thought  to 
the  ancient  affairs  of  these  Lilliputian  states,  the  squabbles 
of  their  tribes,  the  wars  of  their  villages,  the  geography  of  their 
rivulets  and  hillocks,  than  they  bestow  upon  the  modern  histor}' 
of  the  South  and  North  Americas,  the  politics  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  charts  of  the  mighty  rivers  and  mountains  of  the 
new  world."  ^ 

1  To  F.  Cobden,  from  Smyrna,  March  3d,  1837. 
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"  The  antiquities  of  Athens  may  be  cursorily  viewed  in  half  a 

day.     I  was  not  so  highly  impressed  with  the  merits  of  these 

niasterpieces  from  reading  and  plates,  as  I  found  myself  to  be  on 

looking  at  the  actual  remains  of  those  monuments  and  temples, 

whose  ruins  crown  the  rocky  platform  of  the  Acropolis.     I  am 

satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  now  in  existence  which  for  beauty 

of  design,  masterly  workmanship,  and  choice  of  situation,  can 

compare  with  that  spectacle  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  which  the 

pubhc  temples  of  ancient  Athens  presented  two  thousand  years 

ago.    What  a  genius  and  what  a  taste  had  those  people !     And, 

mindy  the  genius  is  there  still.     All  the  best  deeds  of  ancient  times 

will  be  again  rivalled  by  the  Greeks  of  a  future  age.     Do  not 

believe  the  lying  and  slandering  accounts  which  the  dulness  of 

some  travellers,  the  envy  of  Levant  merchants,  and  the  Franks 

of  Constantinople,  utter  against  the  Greek  character.     The  raw 

material  of  all  that  is  noble,  brilliant,  refined,  and  glorious,  is  still 

latent  in  the  character  of  this  people :  overlaid,  as  is  natural,  with 

the  cunning,  falsehood,  meanness,  and  other  vices  inherent  in  the 

spirits  of  slaves. 

"Do  not,  however,  fancy  that  I  am  predicting  the  revival  of 
Greek  greatness,  through  the  means  of  the  present  little  trumpery 
moaarchy  of  that  name,  which  will  pass  away  like  other  bubbles 
blown  by  our  shallow  statesmen.  AH  the  East  will  be  Greek, 
and  Constantinople,  no  matter  under  what  nominal  sovereignty  it 
may  fall,  w'ill  by  the  force  of  the  indomitable  genius  of  the  Greeks 
become  in  fact  the  capital  of  that  people."  ^ 

Aihns,  March  22.  —  "In  the  evening  at  Sir  E.  Lyons'  I  met 
Captain  Fisher,  who  spoke  of  the  haste  with  which  he  was  ordered 
to  sea  for  the  I^vaut.  He  left  his  own  son  behind  him,  whom  I 
met  in  Egypt,  going  to  India,  and  for  whom  he  had  not  dared 
to  wait  twenty-four  hours.  He  also  left  behind  two  guns.  He 
remarked  that  if  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  nation  were  at 
stake,  he  could  not  have  used  more  pressing  expedition  —  yet  all 
for  no  purpose  that  can  be  discovered  !  The  Portland  is  carrying 
home  Count  Armansperg,  the  dismissed  Minister  of  Greece,  after 
bringing  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece.^     I  saw  this  ship  at 

*  ToF.  Cohdcn,  April  18,  1837. 

*  The  new  kingdom  wns  intrusted  to  a  Regency  until  the  completion  of  King 
Otho's  twentieth  year  (June  1,  1835).  Count  Armansperg  was  President,  and  Von 
Maarer  was  his  principal  ('oUeague.  The  pair  showed  that  Germans  are  capable  of 
riralling  the  Greeks  themselves  in  hatred  and  intrigue.  "Count  Armansi)erg,  as 
» noble,  looked  down  on  Maurer  as  a  pedant  and  law  professor.  Maurer  sneered 
it  the  Count  as  an  idler,  fit  only  to  be  a  diplomatist  or  a  master  of  the  ceremonies." 
(/^jtiay,  vii.  12.)  When  King  Otho  returned  to  his  kingdom  in  the  Portland  (Feb., 
1W7),  he  brought  with  him  his  young  bride,  Queen  Amelia,  and  Rudliart  to  be  his 
pnme  minister.  AnnansjxMg  was  recalled  to  Bavaria,  after  disastrous  failure  in  his 
M ministration.  Cobden  miglit  have  found  an  excellent  text  for  a  sermon  in  the 
chiJdiih  perversity  which  marked  Lord  Palmereton's  dealings  with  Greece  in  these 
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Malta  on  my  way  out  to  Egypt  iu  November.  She  was  fitted  up 
superbly  for  this  young  lady  and  gentleman,  and  their  maids 
of  honor  and  attendants.  Siie  went  to  Venice,  and  was  in  waiting 
for  the  royal  holiday  folks  for  two  months.  The  Madagascar, 
Capt.  Lyons,  brought  out  the  Regency  and  the  young  king.  The 
wives  of  the  members  of  the  Regency  quarrelled  even  on  the 
passage.  Some  time  ago  the  Medea  steamer  was  carrying  the  old 
King  of  Bavaria  and  his  son  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  We  are  general  carriers  for  erratic  roy- 
alty all  over  the  world ;  witness,  Donna  Maria  Miguel,  old  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  their  precious  minions, 
were  the  choice  freights  of  om-  ships  of  war.  When  will  this  folly 
have  an  end  ? " 

March  24.  —  "At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  [in  the  Piraeus  harbor] 
I  went  on  board  a  little  boat,  which  set  sail  inmiediately  for  Kala- 
maki  [in  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth].  It  was  a  clear,  fresh,  moonlight 
night,  and  a  favorable  breeze  soon  carried  us  from  among  the  ships 
in  the  harbor." 

March  25.  —  "  In  the  morning  we  were  half-way  across  the  gulf 
[the  Saronic  Gulf]  by  nine  o'clock.  ...  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  Kalamaki.  On  the  beach  were  two  persons 
fishing  with  a  blazing  torch  and  spear.  We  entered  the  khan. 
A  few  phials  were  on  a  little  bar,  behind  which  sat  the  master. 
At  the  other  ends  of  the  room  were  raised  platforms  of  two  stages, 
reaching  to  tlie  ceiling,  or  rather  roof  (for  there  was  no  interior 
covering),  on  which  the  tmvellers  had  spread  mats,  and  on  some 
of  which  their  snoring  occupants  were  reposing  for  the  night, 
whilst  others  wei*e  sitting  smoking  their  pipes.  An  ofiicer  iu  the 
new  uniform,  and  another  in  the  Albanian  dress,  were  sitting  at  a 
little  table  taking  their  supper  with  their  fingera  from  the  same 
dish.  A  little  wood  fire  was  blazing  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
upon  which  was  some  hot  water,  and  by  the  side  hung  coffee-pots 
of  every  size,  from  the  bigness  of  a  thimble  upwards.  A  large 
mortar  of  marble  stood  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  into  which  the 
coffee-grains  wei*e  thrown  by  the  servant,  and  pounded  with  a 
pestle,  previous  to  being  boiled  for  his  customers.  This  custom 
of  pounding  instead  of  grinding  the  coffee  is,  I  believe,  universal 
in  the  East. 

"  We  found  a  proprietor  of  a  boat  from  the  other  side  of  the 
isthmus,  and  engaged  with  him  to  take  us  to  Patras  for  twelve 
dollars.  We  hired  horses  and  set  off*  across  the  isthmus,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles  to  Loutraki.  The  night  was  clear  and 
cool,  and  the  moon  at  nearly  its  full ;  the  scenery  of  the  moun- 

years,  from  his  stubborn  defence  of  Count  Armansperg  down  to  his  dif^pntes  about 
court  etiquette,  and  his  employment  of  the  fleet  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  trifling 
debt. 
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tainous  and  rugged  neck  of  land  which  we  traversed,  and  of  the 
gulfs  on  each  side,  was  romantic.  At  Loutraki  we  saw  the  caves 
and  hollows  in  the  sides  of  tlie  mouutains,  into  which  the  women 
and  children  were  thrust  for  concealment  during  the  war. 

"  We  got  on  board  at  midnight,  and  set  sail  down  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  or  Lepanto  for  Patras.     Parnassus  on  our  right,  covered 
with  snow  —  a  cold  bed  for  the  muses !     On  each  side  the  hills 
are  crowned  with  snow.     At  night  the  wind  was  foul  and  con- 
trary, and  our  boat  took  shelter  in  a  port  on  the  Eoumeliot  side 
of  the  gulf,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March,  finding  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  forward,  I  turned  to  the  opposite 
coast,  and  ran  for  a  little  village,  where  I  determined  to  hire 
horses,  and  push  forward  for  Patras  by  land.     We  came  to  anchor 
near  a  shop,  where  the  proprietor  sold  every  variety  of  petty  mer- 
chandise, such  as  wine,  paper,  candles,  nails,  &c.,  and  we  took 
some  coffee,  whilst  a  person  went  in  search  of  horses.     The  owner 
of  the  cattle  arrived  soon  afterwards,  to  make  a  bargain  of  a  dollar 
each  horse  for  Vostizza.     He   had   left   his   animals   concealed 
behind  a  bridge,  and,  as  soon  as  we  had  agreed  to  liis  terms,  they 
were  produced.     This  cunning  is  the  result  of  a  long  experience 
of  Turkish  violence.     We  set  off  with  some  companions  for  Vos- 
tizza, along  a  road  bordering  close  upon  the  gulf,  at  the  foot  of 
lofty  banks  or  hills  that  bound  either  side  of  the  water.     We 
passed  some  rich  little  valleys,  finely  cultivated  and  all  planted 
with  the  little  currant-trees.     Stopped  at  a  hut  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  ate  some  black  bread  and  olives,  and  drank  some 
wine  and  water.     Again  set  forward  and  reached  Vostizza,  a  little 
seaport  situated  in  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  v^alley,  all  planted 
with  currants.     The  people  appeared  industriously  at  work     On 
walking  out   into   the   town   of  Vostizza,  I  found  a  few  stone 
liouses,  apparently  lately  erected,  and  of  public  utility.     Saw  a 
concourse  of  people  around  one  of  these,  in  which  there  was  to  be 
an  auction  of  public  lands. 

"  In  the  khan  or  lodgings  where  I  put  up,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  had  to  eat  but  eggs  and  caviare.  I  went  to  bed  early,  intend- 
ing to  be  called  at  three  o'clock,  but  could  not  sleep  from  the 
noise  of  Greeks,  who  were  laughing  and  dancing  in  the  next 
r^>oiii.  When  I  had  by  dint  of  threats  and  vociferations  quieted 
these  fellows,  I  was  beset  by  such  multitudes  of  fleas  that  I 
could  not  obtain  a  moment's  repose.  I  therefore  arose  at  two 
o'clock,  and,  as  the  horses  soon  afterwards  appeared,  we  set  off  for 
Patras.  The  moon  was  bright  and  the  air  cool,  and  we  proceeded 
along  a  path  close  to  the  gulf;  passed  some  shepherds'  huts  in 
which  the  lights  were  burning,  and  the  dogs  gave  note  of  watch- 
fulness. As  daylight  appeared,  I  looked  anxiously  to  the  coast 
for  the  spectacle  of  a  sunrise  behind  the  mountains  of  Koumelia. 
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The  first  rays  lighted  up  the  summits  of  Parnassus  and  the  other 
lofty  mountains,  whose  snowy  peaks  were  tinged  with  rosy  hues. 
By  d^rees  the  sky  assumed  a  dark  dull  red  aspect,  above  the 
eastern  range  of  hills ;  this  shade  gradually  grew  more  lurid,  until 
little  by  little  the  horizon,  from  a  sombre  red,  assumed  a  dazzling 
appearance  of  fiery  brightness,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  sun 
flamed  above  the  mountainous  outline  over  the  gulf,  hills,  and 
valleys  around  us.  The  path  all  the  way  lay  through  a  thicket 
of  shrubs  of  a  thousand  kinds,  some  evergreen,  others  aromatic, 
and  the  whole  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  pleasure-ground  in 
England.  The  flowers,  too,  were  fragrant,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  full  of  luxuriant  richness  and  beauty. 

"  We  stopped  at  a  hut  at  nine  o  clock  to  breakfast,  where  we 
found  a  poor  mud  cottage,  containing  a  few  coarse  articles  of  use 
for  sale,  as  well  as  some  bread  and  cheese  of  a  very  uninviting 
quality.  I  saw  Lepanto  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Castles  of  Patras  and  Roumelia,  which  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  At  half-past  twelve  o  clock 
we  entered  Patras  and  went  straightway  to  the  Consul's  house,  to 
learn  the  time  when  the  steamer  would  sail.  I  washed,  dressed, 
and  dined,  and  immediately  afterwards  went  on  board  the  Hermes 
steamer.  Captain  Blount,  which  arrived  from  Corfu.  We  set 
sail  at  four  o'clock.  In  the  evening,  at  ten,  we  called  off  Zante 
for  letters,  and  then  proceeded  with  favorable  breezes  for  Malta." 

At  Malta  Cobden  formed  some  very  decided  opinions  as  to  the 
policy  of  naval  administration,  as  illustrated  at  that  station. 

"  The  Malta  station  is  the  hot-bed  for  naval  patronage,  and  the 
increase  of  our  ships  of  war.  They  are  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  iive  years,  the  large  ships  are  for  six  or  eight  months  of  each 
year  anchored  in  Malta  harbor,  or  else  in  Vourla  or  Tenedos.  In 
the  summer,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  months,  they  make  ex- 
cursions round  Sicily,  or  in  the  Archipelago  as  far  as  Smyrna  or 
Athens,  and  then  they  return  aj^ain  to  their  anchorage  to  spend 
the  winter  in  inactivity ;  the  officers  visiting  in  the  city,  or  per- 
haps enjoying  a  long  leave  of  absence,  whilst  the  men,  to  the 
number  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  hundred,  are  put  to  such  exercise 
or  employment  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  first  lieutenant  can  devise 
on  board  ship,  or  else  are  suffered  to  wander  on  shore  upon  oc- 
casional leaves  of  absence.  This  is  not  the  way  either  to  make 
good  sailors,  or  to  add  to  the  ix)wer  of  the  British  empire.  The 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  industry  of  the  productive  classes 
at  home.  The  wages  of  these  idlera  are  paid  out  of  the  taxes 
levied  upon  the  soap,  beer,  tobacco,  &c.,  consumed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  But  what  a  prospect  of  future  expense  does 
this  state  of  things  hold  out  to  the  nation.  Every  lai^  ship 
contains  at  least  forty  or  fifty  quarter-deck  officers,  each  one  of 
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whom,  from  the  junior  supernumerary  midshipman  up  to  the 
first  lieutenant,  has  entered  the  service,  hoping  and  relying  that 
he  will  in  due  course  of  time,  either  by  means  of  personal  merit 
or  aided  by  the  influence  of  powerful  friends,  attain  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  of  war,  and  all  these  will  press  their  claims  upon 
the  Admiralty  for  future  employment,  and  will  be  entitled  to 
hope,  as  they  grow  older,  that  their  emoluments,  rank,  and  pros- 
pects will  improve  every  year  with  their  increased  necessities. 
What  then  is  the  prospect  which  such  a  state  of  things  holds  out 
to  the  two  parties  concerned,  the  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
servants,  its  meritorious  servants,  on  the  other  ?  Unwise  to  en- 
courage this  increase  of  the  navy,  parents  might  find  a  much 
better  field  in  unsettled  regions  abroad."  ^ 

Leaving  Malta  on  April  4,  and  touching  at  Gibraltar,  he  there 
in  the  course  of  his  indefatigable  questioning  found  new  con- 
firmation of  his  opinions  from  competent  and  disinterested  in- 
formants. 

April  15,  1837.  —  "In  conversation  Waghorn  said  that  the 
admirals  are  all  too  old,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  service 
being  less  efficient  now  than  heretofore ;  that  the  ships  are  put 
up  for  six  months  in  the  winter  months  at  Malta,  during  which 
there  is  of  course  no  exercise  in  seamanship  for  the  men.     Mr. 
Andrews  told  me  that  there  are  sometimes  twenty  ships  of  war 
lying  at  one  time  in  Malta.     The  mode  of  promotion  is  as  bad  or 
worse  now  than  under  the  Tories  ;  there  are  captains  now  in  the 
command  of  ships  who  five  years  ago  had  not  passed  as  midship- 
nien,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  mates  pining  for  lieutenancies, 
who  have  passed  ten   years.     The   Treasury  presses   upon   the 
Admimlty  for  the  promotion  of  friends  and  dependents  of  the 
ministers  of  the  day,  and  thus  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
justice  towards  the  old  and  deserving  officers.     This  was  more 
excusable  at  the  time  of  the  rotten  boroughs  than  now,  when  no 
such  interest  can  be  necessary.     There  are  thirty  or  forty  mid- 
shipmen in  one  of  the  first-raters ;  how  nmch  incipient  disap- 
pjoiutuient,  poverty,  and  neglect !     The  Admiral  states  that  it  is 
enough  to  depress  his  spirits  to  see  so  many  young  men,  some  of 
them  twenty-five,  and  capable  of  commanding  the  best  ships, 
filling  the  situation  of  boys  only.     Young  Baily  in  convei^sation 
•Spoke  of  the  way  in  which  the  Porilaml  was  fitted  up  for  the 
Queen  of  Greece  and  her  maids  of  honor,  twenty  guns  removed 
and  the  space  converted  into  elegant  rooms  draped  and  furnished 
for  the  king,  queen,  and  suite.    The  queen,  on  arriving  at  Athens, 
was  so  pleased  with  her  lodging  on  board,  that  she  sent  an  artist 
to  take  a  drawing  of  her  rooms.     The  vessel  waited  a  couple  of 

1  Journal,  March  31,  1837. 
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months  at  Trieste  and  Venice,  for  the  royal  pair.  After  bringing 
them  and  their  ministers,  the  Portland  carried  back  Count  Arman- 
sperg  to  Malta."  ^ 

On  the  21st  of  April  Cobdeu  arrived  at  Falmouth,  after  an 
absence  of  six  months.  I  must  repeat  here  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  these  extracts,  that  the  portions  of  his  letters  and 
journals  which  record  the  most  energetic  of  his  interests  and  his 
inquiries,  are  precisely  those  which  are  no  longer  worth  reprodu- 
cing, because  the  facts  of  commerce  and  of  politics,  which  formed 
the  most  serious  object  of  his  investigation,  have  undergone  such 
a  change  as  to  be  hardly  more  to  our  purpose  than  the  year's 
almanac.  When  we  come  to  the  journals  of  ten  years  later,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  judge  the  spirit  and  method  with  which 
Cobden  travelled,  and  perhaps  to  learn  a  lesson  from  him  in  the 
objects  of  traveL  Meanwhile,  Cobd^»n  could  hardly  have  spent  a 
more  profitable  holiday,  for  lie  had  laid  up  a  great  stock  of  politi- 
cal information,  and  acquired  a  certain  living  familiarity  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Turkish  Government  —  then  as  now  the  centre  of  our  active 
diplomacy  —  and  with  the  real  working  of  those  principles  of 
national  policy  which  he  had  already  condemned  by  the  light  of 
native  common  sense  and  reflection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TWO  PAMPHLETS. 

It  is  not  at  the  first  glance  very  easy  to  associate  a  large  and 
theorizing  doctrine  of  human  civilization  with  the  name  of  one 
who  was  at  this  time  a  busy  dealer  in  printed  calicoes,  and  who 
almost  immediately  afterwards  became  the  most  active  of  political 
agitators.  There  may  seem  to  be  a  certain  incongruity  in  discuss- 
ing a  couple  of  pamphlets  by  a  Manchester  manufacturer,  as  if 
they  were  the  s|)eculations  of  an  abstract  philosopher.  Yet  it  is 
no  strained  pretension  to  say  that  at  this  time  CoMen  was  fully 
possessed  by  the  philosojihic  gift  of  feeling  about  society  as  a 
whole,  and  thinking  about  the  problems  of  society  in  an  ordered 
connection  with  one  another.  He  had  definite  and  systematic 
ideas  of  the  way  in  which  men  ought  now  to  travel  in  search  of 
improvement ;  and  he  attached  new  meaning  and  more  compre- 
hensive purpose  to  national  life. 

1  Journal^  April  15. 
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The  agitations  of  the  great  Reform  Act  of  1832  had  stirred  up 
social  aspirations,  which  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  next  ten 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  were  utterly  unable  to  satisfy. 
This  inability  arose  partly  from  their  own  political  ineptitude  and 
want  alike  of  conviction  and  courage ;  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  aspirations  lay  wholly  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
any  government     To  give  a  vote  to  all  ten-pound  householders, 
and  to  abolish  a  few  rotten  boroughs,  was  seen  to  carry  the  nation 
a  very  little  way  on  the  journey  for  which  it  had  girded  itself  up. 
The  party  which  had  carried  the  change  seemed  to  have  sunk 
to  the  rank  of  a  distracted  faction,  blind  to  the  demands  of  the  new 
time,  with  no  strong  and  common  doctrine,  with  no  national  aims, 
and  l>ardly  even  with  any  vigorous  personal  ambitions.     People 
suddenly  felt  that  the  interesting  thing  was  not  mechanism  but 
policy,  and  unfortunately  the  men  who  had  amended  the  mechanism 
were  in  policy  found  empty  and  without  resource.     The  result  of 
the  disappointment  was  such  a  degree  of  fresh  and  independent 
activity  among  all  the  better  minds  of  the  time,  that  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  say  from  1840  to  1870,  practically  lived  upon  the 
thought  and  sentiment  of  the  seven  or  eight  years  immediately 
preceding  the  close  of  the  Liberal  reign  in  1841.     It  was  during 
those  years  that  the  schools  were  formed,  and  the  principles  shaped, 
which  have  attracted  to  themselves  all  who  were  serious  enough  to 
feel  the  need  of  a  school  or  the  use  of  a  principle. 

If  the  change  in  institutions  which  had  taken  place  in  1832  had 

brought  forth  hardly  any  of  the  fruit,  either  bitter  or  sweet,  which 

friends  had  hoped  and  enemies  had  tlireatened,  it  was  no  wonder 

tliat  those  who  were  capable  of  a  large  earnestness  about  public 

tilings,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  turned  henceforth  from  the 

letter  of  institutions  to  their  spirit ;  from  their  form  and  outer 

framework  to  the  operative  force  within  ;  and  from  stereotyped 

catcliwords  about  the  social  union  to  its  real  destination.     It  was 

now  the  day  of  ideals  in  every  camp.     The  general  restlessness 

^as  as  intense  amon*'  reflecting  Conservatives  as  amonji:  reflectinf; 

A-ioerals ;  and  those  who  looked  to  the  past  agreed  with  those  who 

looked  to  the  future,  in  energetic  dissatisfaction  with  a  sterile 

present.    We  need  only  look  around  to  recognize  the  unity  of 

the  original  impulse  which  animated  men  who  dreaded  or  hated 

one  another ;  and  inspired  books  that  were  as  far  apart  as  a  hu- 

inoristic  novel  and  a  treatise  on  the  Sacraments.     A  great  wave  of 

humanity,  of  benevolence,  of  desire  for  improvement,  —  a  great 

Jl'ave  of  social  sentiment,  in  short,  —  poured  itself  among  all  who 

"^jl  the  faculty  of  large  and  disinterested  thinking.     The  political 

sp^nt  was  abroad  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  the  desire  of 

strengthening  society  by  adapting  it  to  better  intellectual  ideals, 

and  enriching  it  from  new  resources  of  moral  power.     A  feeling 
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for  social  regeneration,  under  what  its  apostles  conceived  to  be  a 
purer  spiritual  guidance,  penetrated  ecclesiastical  common-rooms 
no  less  than  it  penetrated  tlie  manufacturing  districts.  It  was  in 
1835  that  Dr.  Pusey  threw  himself  with  new  heartiness  into  the 
movement  at  Oxford,  that  Dr.  Newman  projected  Catenas  of 
Anglican  divines,  and  began  to  meditate  Tract  Ninety.  In  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon  Mr.  Mill  was  still  endeavoring,  in 
the  Westminster  Hcview,  to  put  a  new  life  into  Sadical  politics 
by  giving  a  more  free  and  genial  character  to  Badical  speculations, 
and  —  a  far  more  important  task  —  was  composing  the  treatise 
which  gave  a  decisive  tone  to  English  ways  of  thinking  for  thirty 
years  afterwards.  Men  like  Arnold  and  like  Maurice  were  almost 
intoxicated  with  their  passion  for  making  citizenship  into  some- 
thing loftier  and  more  generous  than  the  old  strife  of  Blues  and 
Yellows  :  unfortunately  they  were  so  beset  with  prejudices  against 
what  they  confusedly  denounced  as  materialism  and  utilitarian- 
ism, that  they  turned  aside  from  the  open  ways  of  common  sense 
and  truth  to  fact,  to  nourish  themselves  on  vague  dreams  of  a 
church  which,  though  it  rested  on  the  great  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
yet  for  purposes  of  action  could  only  after  all  become  an  instru- 
ment for  the  secular  teaching  of  Adam  Smith  and  Bentham.  To 
the  fermentation  of  those  years  Carlyle  contributed  the  vehement 
apostrophes  of  Chartism  and  Past  and  Present,  glowing  with 
eloquent  contempt  for  the  aristocratic  philosophy  of  treadmills, 
gibbets,  and  thirty-nine  Acts  of  Parliament  "  for  the  shooting  of 
partridges  alone,"  but  showing  no  more  definite  way  for  national 
redemption  than  lay  through  the  too  vague  words  of  Education 
and  Emigration.  Finally,  in  the  same  decade,  the  early  novels  of 
Charles  Dickens  brought  into  vivid  prominence  among  the  objects 
of  popular  interest  such  types  of  social  outlawry  as  the  parish  ap- 
prentice, the  debtor  in  prison,  the  pauper  in  the  workhouse,  the 
criminal  by  profession,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  pitiful  gallery. 
Dickens  had  hardly  any  solution  beyond  a  mere  Christmas  phi- 
lanthropy, but  he  stirred  the  sense  of  humanity  in  his  readers,  and 
from  great  imaginative  writers  we  have  no  right  to  insist  upon 
more. 

Notwithstanding  their  wide  diversity  of  language  and  of  method, 
still  to  all  of  these  rival  schools  and  men  of  genius  the  ultimate 
problem  was  the  same.  With  all  of  them  the  aim  to  be  attained 
was  social  renovation.  Even  the  mystics  of  Anglo-Catholicism,  aa 
I  have  said,  had  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  minds  a  clear  belief 
that  the  revival  of  sacramental  doctrine  and  the  assertion  of  apos- 
tolic succession  would  quicken  the  moral  life  of  the  nation,  and 
meet  social  needs  no  less  than  it  would  meet  spiritual  needs.  Far 
apart  as  Cobden  stood  from  these  and  all  the  other  sections  of 
opinion  that  I  have  named,  yet  his  early  pamphlets  show  that  he 
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discerned  as  keenly  as  any  of  them  that  the  hour  had  come  for 
developing  new  elements  in  public  life,  and  setting  up  a  new 
standard  of  public  action.  To  Cobden,  as  to  Arnold  or  to  Mill,  the 
real  meaning  of  his  activity  was,  in  a  more  or  less  formal  and  con- 
scioas  way,  the  hope  of  supplying  a  systematic  foundation  for 
higher  social  order,  and  the  wider  diffusion  of  a  better  kind  of 
well-being. 

He  had  none  of  the  pedantry  of  the  doctrinaire,  but  he  was  full 
of  the  intellectual  spirit.  Though  he  was  shortly  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  commercial  movement,  he  never  ceased  to  be  the 
preacher  of  a  philosophy  of  civilization ;  and  his  views  on  trade 
were  only  another  side  of  views  on  education  and  morality. 
Realist  as  he  was,  yet  his  opinions  were  inspired  and  enriched  by 
the  genius  of  social  imagination. 

Some  readera  will  smile  when  I  say  that  no  teacher  of  that  day 
was  found  so  acceptable  or  so  inspiring  by  Cobden  as  George 
Combe.  He  had  read  Combe's  volume  before  he  wrote  his  pam- 
phlets, and  he  said  that  "  it  seemed  like  a  transcript  of  his  own 
familiar  thoughts."  ^  Few  emphatically  second-rate  men  have  done 
better  work  than  the  author  of  the  Constitviion  of  Man,  That 
memorable  book,  whose  principles  have  now  in  some  shape  or 
other  become  the  accepted  commonplaces  of  all  rational  persons, 
was  a  startling  revelation  when  it  was  first  published  (1828), 
showing  men  that  their  bodily  systems  are  related  to  the  rest  of 
the  universe,  and  are  subject  to  general  and  inexorable  conditions ; 
that  health  of  mind  and  character  are  connected  with  states  of 
body  ;  that  the  old  ignorant  or  ascetical  disregard  of  the  body  is 
hostile  both  to  happiness  and  mental  power ;  and  that  health  is  a 
true  department  of  morality.  We  cannot  wonder  that  zealous 
men  were  found  to  bequeath  fortunes  for  the  dissemination  of 
that  wholesome  gospel,  that  it  was  circulated  by  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  copies,  and  that  it  was  seen  on  shelves  where  there  was 
nothing  else  save  the  Bible  and  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  the  attraction  which  teaching  so  fresh  and 
inspiriting  as  this  would  have  for  a  mind  like  Cobden's,  constitu- 
tionally eager  to  break  from  the  old  grooves  of  things,  alert  for 
every  sign  of  new  light  and  hope  in  the  sombre  sky  of  prejudice, 
and  confident  in  the  large  possibility  of  human  destiny.  To  show, 
as  Combe  showed,  that  the  character  and  motives  of  men  are  con- 
nected with  physical  predispositions,  was  to  bring  character  and 
motive  within  the  sphere  of  action,  because  we  may  in  that  case 
modify  them  by  attending  to  the  requirements  of  the  bodily 
organization,  A  boundless  field  is  thus  opened  for  the  influence 
of  social  institutions,  and  the   opportunities  of  beneficence  are 

J  Life  of  Gwrge  Combe,  ii.  11. 
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without  limit.  There  is  another  side  on  which  Cobden  found 
Combe's  teaching  in  harmony  with  tlie  impulses  of  his  own  tem- 
perament :  it  rests  upon  the  natural  soundness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  its  methods  are  those  of  mildness  and  lenity.  In  his 
intrepid  faitli  in  tlie  perfectibility  of  man  and  society,  Cobden  is 
the  only  eminent  practical  statesman  that  this  country  has  ever 
possessed,  who  constantly  breathes  the  fine  spirit  of  that  French 
school  in  which  the  name  of  Turgot  is  the  most  illustrious. 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  pamphlets  has  its  avowed  source  in  the 
very  same  spirit  which  has  gradually  banished  violence,  harsh- 
ness, and  the  darker  shapes  of  repression  from  the  education  of 
the  young,  from  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  from  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals,  and  has  substituted  for  those  time-honored 
but  most  ineffective  processes,  a  rational  moderation  and  enlight- 
ened humanity,  the  force  of  lenient  and  considerate  example  and 
calm  self-possession.  Non-intervention  was  an  extension  of  the 
principle  which,  renouncing  a])peals  through  bi-ute  violence,  rests 
on  the  nobler  and  more  powerful  qualities  of  the  understanding 
and  the  moml  nature.  Cobden*s  distinction  as  a  statesman  was 
not  that  he  accepted  and  applied  this  principle  in  a  general  way. 
Charlatans  and  mamuders  accept  such  principles  in  that  way. 
His  merit  is  tliat  he  discerned  that  England,  at  any  rate,  whatever 
might  be  true  of  Germany,  France,  or  Kussia,  was  in  the  position 
where  the  present  adoption  of  this  new  spirit  of  policy  would 
exactly  coincide  with  all  her  best  and  largest  interests.  Now 
and  at  all  times  Cobden  was  far  too  shrewd  and  practical  in  his 
temper  to  suppose  that  unfamiliar  truths  will  shine  into  the 
mind  of  a  nation  by  their  own  light.  It  was  of  England  that  he 
thought,  and  for  England  that  he  wrote ;  and  what  he  did  was 
not  to  declaim  tlie  platitudes  of  rose-colored  morality,  but  by 
reference  to  the  hardest  facts  of  our  national  existence  and  inter- 
national relations,  to  show  that  not  only  the  moral  dignity,  but 
the  material  strength,  the  solid  interests,  the  real  power  of  the 
countrj',  alike  for  improvements  within  and  self-defence  without, 
demanded  the  abandonment  of  the  diplomatic  principles  of  a 
time  which  was  as  unenlightened  and  mischievous  on  many  sides 
of  its  foreign  policy,  as  everybody  knows  and  admits  it  to  have 
been  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  hospital,  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
national  revenue. 

The  pamphlets  do  not  deal  with  the  universe,  but  with  this 
country.  Their  writer  has  been  labelled  a  cosmopolitan,  —  usu- 
ally by  those  who  in  the  same  breath,  by  a  violent  contradiction, 
reproached  him  for  preaching  a  gospel  of  national  selfishness  and 
isolation.  In  truth  Cobden  was  only  cosmopolitan  in  the  sense 
in  which  no  other  statesman  would  choose  to  deny  himself  to  be 
cosmopolitan  also ;  namely,  in  the   sense  of  aiming  at  a  policy 
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which,  in  benefiting  his  own  country,  should  benefit  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  the  same  time.     "  I  am  an  English  citizen,"  he 
would  have  said,  "  and  what  I  am  contending  for  is  that  England 
is  to-day  so  situated  in  every  particular  of  her  domestic  and  for- 
eign circumstances,  that  by  leaving  other  governments  to  settle 
their  own  business  and  fight  out  their  own  quarrels,  and  by 
attending  to  the  vast  and  difficult  affairs  of  her  own  enormous 
realm  and  the  condition  of  her  people,  she  will  not  only  be  setting 
the  world  an  example  of  noble  morality  which  no  other  nation  is 
so  happily  free  to  set,  but  she  will  be  foUowipg  the  very  course 
which  the  maintenance  of  her  own  greatness  most  imperatively 
commands.     It  is  precisely  because  Great  Britain  is  so  strong  in 
resources,  in  courage,  in  institutions,  in  geographical  position,  that 
she  can,  before  all  other  European  powers,  afford  to  be  moral,  and 
to  set  the  example  of  a  mighty  nation  walking  in  the  paths  of 
justice  and  peace." 

Cobden's  political  genius  perceived  this  great  mark  of  the  time, 
that,  in  his  own  words,  "  at  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  review  its  principles  of  domestic 
poUcy,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  government  to  the  chan- 
ging and  improving  condition  of  its  people."     Next,  "  it  must  be 
equally  the  part  of  a  wise  community  to  alter  the  maxims  by 
which  its  foreign  relations  have  in  times  past  been  regulated,  in 
conformity  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  over  the  entire 
globe."  ^    Such  a  period  he  conceived  to  have  come  for  England 
in  that  generation,  and  it  had  come  to  lier  both  from  her  internal 
conditions,  and  from  tlie  nature  of  her  connections  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  globe.     The  thought  was  brought  to  him  not  by 
deliberate  ]^hilosophizing,  but  by  observation  and  the  process  of 
native  i,'i)od  sense,  offering  a  fresh  and  open  access  to  things.    The 
cardinal  fact  that  struck  his  eye  was  the  great  population  that 
^as  gathering  in  the  new  centres  of  industry  in  the  north  of 
England,  in  tlie  factories,  and  mines,  and  furnaces,  and  cyclopean 
foundries,  which  the  magic  of  steam  had  called  into  such  sudden 
and  marvellous  being. 

It  was  with  no  enthusiasm  that  he  reflected  on  this  transforma- 
tion that  had  overtaken  the  western  world,  and  in  his  first  pam- 
pWet  he  anticipated  the  cry,  of  which  he  heard  more  than  enough 
all  through  his  life,  that  his  dream  was  to  convert  England  into  a 
vast  manufactory,  and  that  his  political  vision  was  directed  by 
tne  interests  of  his  order.  "  Far  from  nourishing  any  such  esprit- 
de-corps,''  he  says  in  the  first  pamphlet,  "  our  predilections  lean 
altogether  in  an  opposite  direction.  We  were  born  and  bred  up 
amid  the  pastoral  charms  of  the  south  of  England,  and  we  con- 

1  Advertisement  to  Russia  (1836). 
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fess  to  80  much  attachment  for  the  pursuits  of  our  forefathers, 
that,  had  we  the  casting  of  the  parts  of  all  the  actors  in  this 
world's  stage,  we  do  not  think  we  should  suffer  a  cotton-mill  or  a 
manufactory  to  have  a  place  in  it.  .  .  .  But  the  factory  system, 
which  sprang  from  the  discoveries  in  machinery,  has  been  adopted 
by  all  tlie  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  us 
to  think  of  discountenancing  its  application  to  the  necessities  of 
this  country ;  it  only  remains  for  us  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evils  that  are  perhaps  not  inseparably  connected  with  this 
novel  social  element." 

To  this  conception  of  the  new  problem  Cobden  always  kept 
very  close.  This  was  always  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  demanded  a  new  kind  of  statesmanship 
and  new  ideas  upon  national  policy.  It  is  true  that  Cobden  some- 
times slips  into  the  phrases  of  an  older  school,  about  the  rights  of 
man  and  natural  law,  but  such  lapses  into  the  dialect  of  a  revolu- 
tionary philosophy  were  very  rare,  and  they  were  accidents.  His 
whole  scheme  rested,  if  ever  any  scheme  did  so  rest,  upon  the 
wide  positive  base  of  a  great  jocial  expediency.  To  political 
exclusion,  to  commercial  monopoly  and  restriction,  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  territorial  aristocracy  in  the  legislature,  he 
steadfastly  opposed  the  contention  that  they  were  all  fatally  in- 
compatible with  an  industrial  system,  which  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  any  statesman  or  any  order  in  the  country  to  choose 
between  accepting  and  casting  out. 

Fifty  years  before  this,  the  younger  Pitt,  when  he  said  that  any 
man  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  ought  to  be  made  a 
peer  if  he  wished,  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  admitting 
bankers  and  merchants  to  a  share  of  the  political  dignity  which 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  great  families.  It  had  now 
ceased  to  be  a  question  of  a  few  peerages  more  or  less  for  Lom- 
bard Street  or  Comhill.  Commercial  interests  no  less  than  ter- 
ritorial interests  were  now  overshadowed  by  industrial  interests ; 
the  new  difficulties,  the  new  problems,  the  new  perils,  all  sprang 
from  what  had  taken  place  since  William  Pitt's  time,  the  por- 
tentous expansion  of  our  industrial  system.  Between  the  date  of 
Waterloo  and  the  date  of  the  Eeform  Act,  the  power-looms  in 
Manchester  had  increased  from  two  thousand  to  eighty  thousand, 
and  the  population  of  Birmingham  had  grown  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  same  wonders  had  come  to 
pass  in  enormous  districts  over  the  land. 

Cobden  was  naturally  led  to  begin  his  survey  of  society,  as 
such  a  survey  is  always  begun  by  the  only  kind  of  historian  that 
is  worth  reading.  He  looked  to  wealth  and  its  distribution,  to 
material  well-l)eing,  to  economic  resources,  to  their  administra- 
tion, to  the  varying  direction  and  relative  force  of  their  currents. 
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It  was  here  that  he  found  the  key  to  the  stability  and  happiness 
of  a  nation,  in  the  sense  in  which  stabihty  and  happiness  are  the 
objects  of  its  statesmen.     He  declined  to  make  any  excuse  for  so 
frequently  resolving  questions  of  state  policy  into   matters  of 
pecuniary  calculation,  and   he   delighted  in  such  business-like 
statements  as  that  the  cost  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  trade  which  it  was  professedly 
employed  to  protect,  was  as  though  a  merchant  should  find  that 
his  traveller's  expenses  for  escort  alone  were  to  amount  to  68.  Sd. 
in  the  pound  on  his  sales.     He  pointed  to  the  examples  in  his- 
tory, where  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  modem  world  had  a  fiscal  or  economic  origin.     And  if 
Cobden  had  on  his  visit  to  Athens  seen  Finlay,  he  might  have 
learnt  from  that  admirable  historian  the  same  lesson  on  a  still 
more  imposing  scale  in  the  ancient  world.     He  would  have  been 
told  that  even  so  momentous  an  event  in  the  annals  of  human 
civilization  as  the  disappearance  of  rural  slavery  in  Europe,  was 
less  due  to  moral  or  political  causes  than  to  such  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  products  of  slave-labor  as  left  no  profit  to  the  slave- 
owner.    From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  mortal  decay 
of  Spain,  and  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  history 
shows  that  Cobden  was  amply  justified  in  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  affairs  of  a  nation  come  under  the  same  laws  of 
common  sense  and  homely  wisdom  which  govern  the  prosperity 
of  a  private  concern. 

In  material  well-being  he  maintained,  and  rightly  maintained, 
that  you  not  only  have  the  surest  foundation  for  a  solid  fabric  of 
morality  and  enlightenment  among  your  people,  but  in  the  case 
of  one  of  our  vast  and  populous  modern  societies  of  free  men,  the 
only  sure  bulwark  against  ceaseless  disorder  and  violent  convul- 
sion. It  was  not,  therefore,  from  the  side  of  emotional  sympathy 
that  Cobden  started,  but  from  that  positive  and  scientific  feeling 
for  good  order  and  right  government  which  is  the  statesman's 
true  motive  and  deepest  passion.  The  sentimental  benevolence 
to  which  Victor  Hugo  and  Dickens  have  appealed  with  such 
power,  could  give  little  help  in  dealing  with  the  surging  uncon- 
trollable tides  of  industrial  and  economic  forces.  Charity,  it  is 
true,  had  Ijeen  an  accepted  auxiliary  in  the  thinly  peopled  socie- 
ties of  the  middle  ages  ;  but  for  the  great  populations  and  com- 
plex interests  of  the  western  world  in  modern  times,  it  is  seen 
that  prosperity  must  depend  on  policy  and  institutions,  and  not 
on  the  compassion  of  individuals. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  analyze  the  contents  of 
pamphlets  which  any  one  may  read  through  for  himself  in  a  few 
hours,  and  which  well  deserve  to  be  read  through  even  by  those 
who  expect  their  conclusions  to  be  most  repugnant.     The  pam- 
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phlet  on  England,  Ireland,  and  America  is  a  development  of  the 
following  thought :  —  A  nation  is  growing  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  which  by  the  operation  of  various  causes,  duly 
enumerated  by  the  writer,  must  inevitably  at  no  distant  date 
enter  into  serious  competition  with  our  own  manufactures. 
Apart  from  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  this  new  com- 
])etit()r,  there  are  two  momentous  disadvantages  imposed  upon 
the  English  manufacturer,  which  tend  to  disable  him  in  the 
struggle  with  his  formidable  rival.  These  two  disadvantages  are, 
first,  protection  and  the  restriction  of  commerce;  second,  the 
policy  cTT intervention  in  European  feuds.  The  one  loads  us  with 
a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  and  debt;  the  other  aggravates  the 
burden  by  limiting  our  use  of  our  own  resources.  The  place  of 
Ireland  in  the  argument,  after  a  vivid  and  too  true  picture  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  that  country,  is  to  illustrate,  from  the  most 
striking  example  within  the  writer's  own  knowledge,  "the  im- 
policy and  injustice  of  the  statesmen  \vho  have  averted  their 
faces  from  this  diseased  member  of  the  body  politic ;  and  at  the 
same  time  have  led  us,  thus  maimed,  into  the  midst  of  every 
conflict  that  has  occurred  on  the  continent  of  Europe."  In  fine, 
the  policy  of  intervention  ought  to  be  abandoned,  because  it  has 
created  and  continues  to  augment  the  debt,  which  shackles  us  in 
our  industrial  competition ;  because  it  has  in  every  case  been 
either  mischievous  or  futile,  and  constantly  so  even  in  reference 
to  its  own  professed  ends ;  and  because  it  has  absorbed  energy 
and  resource  that  were  imperiously  demanded  by  every  consid- 
eration of  national  duty  for  the  improvement  of  the  backward 
and  neglected  portions  of  our  own  realms. 

In  the  second  pamphlet  the  same  principles  are  applied  to  the 
special  case  which  the  prejudice  of  the  time  made  urgent.  David 
Uniuhart,  a  remarkable  man,  of  prodigious  activity,  and  with  a 
singular  genius  for  impressing  his  opinions  upon  all  sorts  of  men 
from  aristocratic  dandies  down  to  the  grinders  of  Sheffield  and 
the  cobblers  of  Stafford,  had  recently  published  an  appeal  to  Eng- 
land in  favor  of  Turkey.  He  had  furnished  the  ministers  with 
arguments  for  a  policy  to  which  they  leaned  by  the  instinct  of  old 
prejudice,  and  he  had  secured  all  the  editors  of  the  newspapers. 
^Ir.  Urquhart's  bof>k  was  the  immediate  provocation  for  Cobden's 
pamphlets.  In  the  second  of  them  the  autlior  dealt  with  Bussia. 
With  Kussia,  we  were  then,  as  twenty  years  later  and  forty  yeara 
later,  and,  as  perliaps  some  reader  of  the  next  generation  may 
write  on  the  margin  of  this  i>age,  possibly  sixty  years  later,  ui^ged 
with  passionate  imprecations  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  European 
.^  law,  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  security  of  British  interests. 

^  Disclaiming  a  spirit  of  partiality  for  any  principle  of  the  for- 

eign or  the  domestic  policy  of  tlie  Government  of  St  Petersbuig; 
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Cobden  proceeded  to  examine  each  of  the  arguments  by  which  it 
was  then,  as  now,  the  fashion  to  defend  an  armed  interference  by 
England  between  Russia  and  Turkey.     A  free  and  pointed  de- 
scription, first  of  Turkey,  and  next  of  Russia,  and  i  contrast 
between  the  creation  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  decline  of  Con- 
stantinople, lead  up  to  the  propositions  :  —  first,  that  the  advance 
of  Russia  to  the  countries  which  the  Turk  once  wasted  by  fire 
and  sword,  and  still  wastes  by  the  more  deadly  processes  of  mis- 
govemment,  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement; 
second,  that  no  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement  and  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  can  be  inimical  to  the  interests  or  the  welfare 
of  Great  Britain.     What  advantage  can  it  be  to  us,  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people,  that  countries  placed  in  the  healthiest 
latitudes,  and  blessed  with  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  should 
be  retained  in  a  condition  which  hinders  their  inhabitants  from 
increasing  and  multiplying ;  from  extracting  a  wealth  from  the 
soil  which  would  enable  them  to  purchase  the  products  of  western 
lands ;  and  so  from  changing  their  present  poverty-stricken  and 
plague-stricken  squalor,  for  the  manifold  enjoyment  of  their  share 
of  all  the  products  of  natural  resource  and  human  ingenuity.     As 
for  Russia,  her  treatment  of  Poland  was  cruel  and  unjust,  but  let  us 
at  least  put  aside  the  cant  of  the  sentimental  declaimers  who, 
amid  a  cloud  of  phrases  about  ancient  freedom,  national  inde- 
pendence, and  glorious  republic,  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Polish 
nation  meant  only  a  body  of  nobles.     About  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty   of  the  inhabitants  were  serfs  without  a  single  civil  or 
political  right ;  one  in  twenty  was  a  noble  ;  and  the  Polish  nobles 
were  the  vainest,  most  selfish,  most  cruelly  intolerant,  most  vio- 
lently lawless  aristocracy  of  ancient   or  modern  times.     Let  us 
join  by  all  means  in  the  verdict  of  murder,  robbery,  treason,  and 
perjury  which  every  free  and  honest  nation  must  declare  against 
Kussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  for  their  undissembled  wickedness  in 
the  partition.     Let  us  go  further,  and  admit  that  the  infamy  with 
which  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Fox  labored  to  overwhelm  the  emis- 
saries of  British  violence  in  India,  was  justly  earned  at  the  very 
same  period  by  the  minions  of  Russian  despotism    in   Poland. 
But  no  honest  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the  condi- 
tion of  the  true  people  of  Poland  under  Russia  with  their  condi- 
tion under  their  own  tyrannical  nobles  a  century  ago  —  and  here 
Colxien  gives  ample  means  of  comparison  —  will   deny  that  in 
material  prosperity  and  in  moral  order  of  life  the  advance  has     /f 
l^een  at  least  as  great  as  in  any  other  portion  of  the  habitable  Ji^-ff^ 
globe.    Apart  from  these  historic  changes,  the  Russo-maniac  ideas       ^  '  J^ 
of  Russian  power  are  demonstrably  absurd.     With  certain  slight  -^4^^^^^ 
moditications,  Cobden's  demonstmtion  of  their  absurdity  remains  ^   ^ 
as  valid  now  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  ^^>MCKM^ 
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The  keen  and  vigorous  aiguments  by  which  Cobden  attacked 
the  ligment  of  the  balance  of  power  are  now  tacitly  accepted  by 
politicians  of  all  schools.  Even  the  most  eager  partisans  of  Eng- 
lish intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  now  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  show  as  plausibly  as  they  can,  that  intervention 
is  demanded  by  some  peril  to  the  interests  of  our  own  country. 
It  is  in  vain  that  authors  of  another  school  struggle  against  Cob- 
den's  position,  that  the  balance  of  power  is  not  a  fallacy  nor  an 
impostui'e,  but  a  chimera,  a  something  incomprehensible,  unde- 
scribed,  and  indescribable.  The  attempted  dehnitions  of  it  fall  to 
pieces  at  the  touch  of  historic  analysis.  If  we  find  the  smaller 
states  still  preserving  an  independent  existence,  it  is  owing,  Cob- 
den said,  not  to  the  watchful  guardianship  of  the  balancing  sys- 
tem, but  to  limits  set  by  the  nature  of  things  to  unduly  extended 
dominion ;  not  only  to  physical  boundaries,  but  to  the  more  for- 
midable moral  impediments  to  the  invader, —  "unity  of  language, 
law,  custom,  and  traditions ;  the  instinct  of  patriotism  and  free- 
dom ;  the  hereditary  rights  of  rulers  ;  and,  though  last,  not  least, 
that  homage  to  the  restraints  of  justice,  which  nations  and  public 
bodies  have  in  all  ages  avowed,  however  they  may  have  found 
excuses  for  evading  it" 

That  brilliant  writer,  the  historian  of  the  Crimean  War,  has 
described  in  a  well-known  passage  what  he  calls  the  great  Usage 
which  forms  tlie  safeguard  of  Euix)pe.  This  great  Usage  is  the 
accepted  obligation  of  each  of  the  six  Powers  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  But  in  the  same  page  a  limitation  is 
added,  which  takes  the  very  pith  and  marrow  out  of  this  moral 
and  chivalrous  Usage,  and  reduces  it  to  the  very  commonplace 
rinciple  that  nations  are  bound  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For, 
s  the  writer,  no  Power  is  practically  under  this  obligation,  un- 
less its  perception  of  the  wrong  tliat  has  been  done  is  reinforced 
by  a  sense  of  its  own  interests.^  Then  it  is  the  self-interest  of 
each  nation  which  is  the  decisive  element  in  every  case  of  inter- 
vention, and  not  a  general  doctrine  about  the  balance  of  power,  or 
an  alleged  common  usage  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong  ? 
But  that  is  exactly  what  Cobden  started  from.  His  premise  was  that 
*'  no  government  has  the  right  to  plunge  its  people  into  hostilities, 
except  in  defence  of  their  own  honor  and  interests."  There  would 
seem  then  to  be  no  difference  of  principle  between  the  militaiy 
and  the  commercial  schools  of  foreign  policy.  The  trader  from 
Manchester  and  the  soldier  from  Aldei-shot  or  Woolwich,  without 
touching  the  insoluble,  because  only  half  intelligible,  problem  of 
the  balance  of  power,  may  agree  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  ik 
given  war  on  the  solid  ground  of  national  self-interest.    Eaclm 

^  KingUke,  rol.  i.  ch.  iL 
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will  be  affected  by  professional  bias,  so  that  one  of  them  will  be 
apt  to  believe  that  our  self-interest  is  touched  at  a  point  which 
the  other  will  consider  too  remote  to  concern  us ;  but  neither  can 
claim  any  advantage  over  the  other  as  the  disinterested  champion 
of  public  law  and  the  rights  of  Europe.  If  there  is  a  difference 
deeper  than  this,  it  must  be  that  the  soldier  or  the  diplomatist  of 
the  old  school  has  really  in  his  mind  a  set  of  opinions  tts  to  the 
ends  for  which  a  nation  exists,  and  as  to  the  relations  of  class- 
interests  to  one  another,  of  such  a  color  that  no  serious  politician 
in  modern  times  would  venture  openly  to  avow  them. 

If  the  two  theories  of  the  duty  of  a  nation  in  regard  to  war  are 
examined  in  this  way,  we  see  how  unreasonable  it  is  that  Cob- 
den's  theory  of  non-intervention  should  be  called  selfish  by  those 
who  would  be  ashamed  to  base  an  opposite  policy  on  anything 
else  than  selfishness.     "Our  desire,*'  Cobden  said,  "is  to  see  Po- 
land happy,  Turkey  civilized,  and  Russia  conscientious  and  free: 
it  is  still  more  our  wish  that  these  ameliorations  should  be  be- 
stowed by  the  hands  of  Britain  upon  her  less  instructed  neigh- 
bors :  so  far  the  great  majority  of  our  opponents  and  ourselves  are 
i^eed.     How  to  accomplish  this  beneficent  purpose,  is  the  ques- 
tion whereon  we  differ."     They  would  resort,  as  Washington 
Irving  said  in  a  pleasant  satire  on  us,  to  the  cudgel,  to  promote 
the  good  of  their  neighbors  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
world.     There  is  one  unanswerable  objection  to  this,  Cobden  an- 
swered :  experience  is  against  it ;  it  has  been  tried  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  has  failed.     He  proposed  to  arrive  at  the  same  end 
by  means   of    our  national    example,   by   remaining   at  peace, 
yigorously  pursuing  reforms  and  improvements,  and  so  present- 
ing that  spectacle  of  wealth,  prosperity,  power,  and   invincible 
stability,  which  reward  an  era   of  peace  wisely   and   diligently 
used.    Your  method,  he  said,  cannot  be  right,  because  it  assumes 
that  you  are  at  all  times  able  to  judge  wliat  will  be  good  for  others 
and  the  world  —  whicli  you  are  not.     And  even  if  your  judgment 
were  infallible,  the  method  would  be  equally  wrong,  for  you  have 
no  jurisdictioii  over  other  states  which  authorizes  you  to  do  them 
good  by  force  of  arms. 

The  source  of  tliese  arguments  lay  in  three  convictions.  Firat, 
tlie  government  of  England  must  always  have  its  hands  full,  in 
at-teuiHiig  to  its  domestic  business.  Second,  it  can  seldom  be 
sure  which  party  is  in  the  right  in  a  foreign  quarrel,  and  very 
seldom  indeed  be  sure  that  the  constituencies,  ignorant  and  excit- 
able as  they  are,  will  discern  the  true  answer  to  that  perplexing 
question.  Finally,  tlie  government  which  keeps  most  close  to 
oiorality  in  its  political  dealings  will  find  itself  in  the  long-run 
to  have  kept  most  close  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  that 
success  which  rewards  conformity  to  the  nature  of  things.     It 
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n  p  followed  from  such  reasoning  as  this  that  the  author  of  the  pam- 
^^^5^  phlets  denounced  by  anticipation  the  policy  of  compelling  the 
^  Chinese  by  ships  of  war  to  open  more  ports  to  our  vessels.  Why, 
he  asked  in  just  scorn,  should  not  the  ships  of  war  on  their  way 
out  compel  the  French  to  transfer  the  trade  of  Marseilles  to 
Havre,  and  thus  save  us  tlie  carriage  of  their  wines  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  ?  Where  is  the  moral  difference  ?  And  as  to 
Gibraltar  itself,  he  contended,  that  though  the  retention  of  con- 
quered colonies  may  be  regarded  with  some  complacency,  because 
they  are  reprisals  for  previous  depredations  by  their  parent  states, 
yet  England  for  fifty  years  at  Gibraltar  is  a  spectacle  of  brute 
violence,  unmitigated  by  any  such  excuses.  "  Upon  no  principle 
of  morality,"  he  went  on,  "  can  this  unique  outrage  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  an  ancient,  powerful,  and  renowned  nation  be  justified  ; 
the  example,  if  imitated,  instead  of  being  shunned  universally, 
would  throw  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  barbarous  anarchy." 
Here  as  everywhere  else  we  see  how  wrong  is  the  begetter  of 
wrong,  for  if  England  had  not  possessed  Gibraltar,  she  would  not 
have  been  tempted  to  pursue  that  turbulent  policy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  is  still  likely  one  day  to  cost  her  dear.^ 

Again,  the  immoral  method  has  failed.     Why  not  try  now 
whether  commerce  will  not  succeed  better  than  war,  in  regener- 
ting  and  uniting  the  nations  whom  you  would  fain  improve? 
/  ^^iJ^^^  governments  have  as  little  to  do  with  one  another  as  possible, 
^^f^vaii  let  people  begin  to  have  as  much  to  do  with  one  another  as 
1^  •  ^j*Aossible.     Of  how  many  cases  of  intervention  by  England  does 
.every  Englishman  now  not  admit  that  they  were  monstrous  and 
^^^,,,^^jVVi5||xcusable  blunders,  and  that  if  we  had  pursued  the  alterna- 
^^   tive  method  of  doing  the  work  of  government  well  at  home  and 
among  our  dependencies,  improving  our  people,  lightening  the 
burdens  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  husbanding  wealth,  we 
should  have  augmented  our  own  material  power,  for  which  great 
national  wealth  is  only  another  word ;  and  we  should  have  taught 
to  the  governments  that  had  been  exhausting  and  impoverishing 
themselves  in  war,  the  great  lesson  that  the  way  to  give  con- 
tent, enlightenment,  and  civil  virtues  to  your  people,  and  a  solid 
strength  to  their  government,  is  to  give  them  peace.     It  is  thus, 
Cobden  urged,  that  the  virtues  of  nations  operate  both  by  ex- 
ample and  precept ;  and  such  is  the  power  and  rank  they  confer, 
that  in  the  end  "  states  will  all  turn  moralists  in  self-defence." 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  ont  of  place  to  mention  that,  several  years  ago,  the  preseiit 
writer  once  asked  Mr.  Mill's  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  possession  of  Gibraltar. 
His  answer  was  that  the  really  desirable  thing  in  the  c^ise  of  strong  places  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  close  seas  is  that  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Euro- 
pean League.  Meanwhile,  as  the  state  of  international  morality  is  not  ripe  for 
such  a  league,  England  is  pi>rhnps  of  all  nations  least  likely  to  abuse  the 
sion  of  a  strong  place  of  that  kina. 
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These  most  admirable  pages  were  no  mere  rhetoric.      They 
represented  no  abstract  preference,  but  a  concrete  necessity.     The 
writer  was  able  to  point  to  a  nation  whose  example  of  pacific 
industry,  wise  care  of  the  education  of  her  young,  and  abstinence 
from  such  infatuated  intervention  as  ours  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
would,  as  he  warned  us,  one  day  turn  us  into  moralists  in  self- 
defence,  as  one  day  it  assuredly  will.     It  is  from  the  peaceful 
nation  in  the  west,  and  not  from  the  military  nations  of  the  east, 
that  danger  to  our  strength  will  come.    "In  that  portentous  truth. 
The  Americas  are  free,  teeming  as  it  does  with  future  change, 
there  is  nothing  that  more  nearly  affects  our  destiny  than  the 
total  revolution  which  it  dictates  to  the  statesmen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  commercial,  colonial,  and  foreign  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    America  is  once  more  the  theatre  upon  which  nations  are 
contending  for  mastery;  it  is  not,  however,  a  struggle  for  con- 
quest, in  which  the  victor  will  acquire  territorial  domain  —  the 
tight  is  for  commercial  supremacy,  and  will  be  won  by  the  cheap- 
est" ^     Yet  in  the  very  year  in  which  Cobden  thus  predicted  the 
competition  of  America,  and  warned  the  English  Government  to 
prepare  for  it  by  husbanding  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  edu- 
cating its  people,  the  same  assembly  which  was  witli  the  utmost 
difficulty  persuaded  to  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools,  spent  actually  fifty  times  as  much  in 
interfering  in  the  private  quarrels  of  two  equally  brutal  dynastic 
factions  in  Spain.     Our  great  case  of  intervention,  between  the 
nipture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had 
left  a  deep  and  lasting  excitability  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen. 
They  felt  that  if  anything  were  going  wrong  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  it  must  be  owing  to  a  default  of  duty  in  the  British  Gov- 
enimeiit.     One  writer,  for  instance,  drew  up  a  serious  indictment 
against  the  Whigs  in  1834,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  only 

^  "Looking  to  the  natural  endowments  of  the  North  American  continent  —  as 
supirior  to  Euroi)e  as  the  latter  is  to  Africa  —  with  an  almost  immeasurable  extent 
of  river  navigation — its  lx)un(]less  expanse  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world, 
and  it8  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  &c. :  —  looking  at  these,  and  remem- 
bering the  ijuality  and  position  of  a  p(;o])le  universidly  instructed  and  perfectly  free, 
and  possessing,  as  a  consequence  of  these,  a  new-boni  energy  and  vitality  very  far 
suqussing  the  character  of  any  nation  of  the  old  world  —  the  writer  reiterates  the 
moral  of  his  former  work,  by  declaring  his  conviction  that  it  is  from  the  west, 
rather  than  from  the  eitst,  that  danger  to  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britiiin  is  to  be 
appr^'h^nded  ;  —  that  it  is  from  the  silent  and  |K'aceful  rivalry  of  American  com- 
TniTcf;,  the  growth  of  its  manufactures,  its  rapid  progress  in  internal  improvements, 
the  sajxrior  education  of  its  people,  and  their  economical  and  pacific  government 
—  that  it  is  from  these,  and  not  from  the  barbarous  policy  or  the  impoverishing 
arnjaiuents  of  Russia,  that  the  gi-andeur  of  our  commercial  and  national  prosperity 
13  en<langered.  And  the  icriter  stakes  his  reputation  upon  the  prediction,  thaty  in 
less  than  twenti/  years,  this  will  be  th^  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Emjland  geiurally  ; 
(indUuit  tke  same  conviction  will  be  forced  upon  the  Government,  of  the  country/'  If 
^"'"ien  had  allowed  fifty  years,  instead  of  twenty,  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  predic- 
tion, he  would  perhaps  have  been  safe. 
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passed  a  Refonn  Bill  and  a  Poor  Law  Bill  at  home,  while  abroad 
the  Dutch  question  was  undecided ;  the  French  were  still  at  An- 
cona ;  Don  Carlos  was  fighting  in  Spain ;  Don  Miguel  was  pre- 
paring for  a  new  conflict  in  Portugal ;  Turkey  and  Egypt  were  at 
daggei*8  drawn;  Switzerland  was  quarrelling  about  Italian  refu- 
gees ;  Frankfort  was  occupied  by  Prussian  troops,  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  Algiers  was  being  made  a  French  colony, 
in  violation  of  French  promises  made  in  1829 ;  ten  thousand  Pol- 
ish nobles  were  still  proscribed  and  wandering  all  over  Europe ; 
French  gaols  were  full  of  political  oflenders.  This  pretty  list  of 
wrongs  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  an  English  ministry  and 
English  armies  should  make  it  their  first  business  to  set  right. 
As  Cobden  said,  if  such  ideas  prevailed,  the  Whig  government 
would  leave  Providence  nothing  to  attend  to.  Yet  this  was  only 
the  rcdnctio  ad  ahsurdum  of  that  excitabihty  about  foreign  afiairs 
which  the  long  war  had  left  behind.  The  vulgar  kind  of  patri- 
otic sentiment  leads  its  professors  to  exult  in  military  interven- 
tions even  so  indescribably  foolish  as  this.  What  Cobden  sought 
was  to  nourish  that  nobler  and  more  substantial  kind  of  patriot- 
ism, which  takes  a  pride  in  the  virtue  and  enlightenment  of  our 
own  citizens,  in  the  wisdom  and  success  of  our  institutions,  in 
the  beneficence  of  our  dealings  with  less  advanced  possessions, 
and  in  the  lofly  justice  and  independence  of  our  attitude  to  other 
nations. 

No  one  claims  for  Cobden  that  he  was  the  first  statesman  who 
had  dreamed  the  dream  and  seen  the  vision  of  a  great  ])acification. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Grand  Design  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France,  with  its  final  adjustment  of  European  alliances,  and  its 
august  Senate  of  the  Christian  Republic.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, so  rich  as  it  was  in  great  humane  ideas,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  more  than  one  thinker  and  more  than  one  statesman 
enamored  of  tlie  policy  of  peaceful  industry,  from  the  Ah\y&  de 
Saint  Pierre,  who  denounced  Lewis  XIV.  for  seeking  aggrandize- 
ment abroad  while  destroying  prosperity  at  home,  down  to  Kant, 
who  wix)te  an  essay  on  perpetual  peace ;  and  to  the  French 
Encyclopedists,  who  were  a  standing  peace  party  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Apart  from  these  Utopias  of  a  too 
hopeful  philosophy,  there  is  one  practical  statesman  whom  the 
historian  of  political  opinion  in  England  may  justly  treat  as  a 
precursor  of  Cobden*s  school.  This  is  Lord  Shelbume,  the  politi- 
cal instructor  of  the  younger  Pitt  He  was  the  first  powerful 
act*)r  in  our  national  affairs,  in  whom  the  great  school  of  the 
Economists  found  a  sincere  disciple.  It  was  to  Morellet,  the 
writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia  and  the  friend  of  Turgot,  rather  even 
than  to  Adam  Smith  and  Tucker,  that  Shelbume  projfessed  to  owe 
those  views  on  peace  and  international  relations  which  appeared 
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in  the  negotiations  of  his  government  with  France  after  the  war 
with  the  American  colonies,  and  which,  alas,  after  a  deplorable 
interval  of  half  a  century,  the  next  peraon  to  enforce  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  political  system,  was  the  author  of  the  two  Man- 
chester pamphlets.  In  the  speech  which  closed  his  carieer  as  a 
minister  (1783),  Shelburne  had  denounced  monopoly  as  always 
unwise,  but  for  no  nation  under  heaven  so  unwise  as  for  England. 
With  more  industry,  he  cried,  with  more  enterprise,  with  more 
capital  than  any  trading  nation  in  the  world,  all  that  we  ought 
to  covet  upon  earth  is  free  trade  and  open  markets.  His  defence 
of  the  pacific  policy  as  most  pix)per  for  this  country  was  as  ener- 
getic as  his  enthusiasm  for  free  trade,  and  he  never  displayed 
more  vigor  and  conviction  than  when  he  attacked  Pitt  for  allow- 
ing himself — and  this  was  before  the  war  with  the  French 
Republic  —  to  be  drawn  again  into  the  fatal  policy  of  European 
intervention  in  defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  reason  why  Slielburne's  words  were  no  more  than  a  passing 
and  an  unheeded  voice,  while  the  teaching  of  Cobden's  pamphlets 
stamped  a  deep  impression  on  men's  minds,  —  which  time,  in  spite 
of  inevitable  phases  of  reaction  and  the  temporary  recrudescence 
of  bad  opinions,  has  only  made  more  definite,  —  is  the  decisive 
circumstance  which  has  ali^eady  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  that 
the  huge  expansion  of  the  manufacturing  interests  had,  when 
Cobden  appeared,  created  a  powerful  public  naturally  favorable 
to  the  new  principles,  and  raised  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
only  the  tenets  of  a  school  into  the  programme  of  a  national 
party. 

As  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  Crimean  War,  the  new 
principles  did  not  at  once  crush  out  the  old ;  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  by  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  strength  of  prejudice, 
especially  prejudice  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  an  honor- 
able motive,  that  so  sudden  a  change  should  take  pla(»e.     But  the 
pamphlets  are  a  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  politics  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  are  still  as  well  worth  reading  as  they  ever  were. 
^ome  of  the  statements  are  antiquated ;  the  historical  criticism  is 
S'Jinetiines  open  to  doubt ;  there  are  one  or  two  mistakes.     But 
they  are  mostly  like  the  poet's,  who  spoke  of  "  i  miei  non  falsi 
crron''    If  time  has  weakened  their  literal  force, it  has  confirmed 
their  real  significance. 

.  In  a  personal  biography,  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  dwell 
in  conclusion  on  a  point  in  the  two  pamphlets,  which  is  of  very 
secondary  importance  compared  with  their  political  teaching,  and 
y^t  which  has  an  interest  of  its  own ;  I  mean  the  literary  excel- 
lence of  these  performances.  They  have  a  ringing  clearness,  a 
genial  vivacity,  a  free  and  confident  mastery  of  expression,  which 
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can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Cobdeu  is  a  striking  instance  against 
a  favorite  plea  of  tlie  fanatics  of  Latin  and  Greek.  They  love  to 
insist  that  a  collegian's  scholarship  is  the  great  source  and  foun- 
tain of  a  tine  style.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  our 
classical  training  is  more  aptly  calculated  to  destroy  the  qualities 
of  good  writing  and  fine  speaking,  than  any  other  system  that 
could  have  been  contrived.  Those  qualities  depend  principally, 
in  men  of  ordinary  endowment,  upon  a  certain  large  freedom  and 
spontaneousness,  and  next  upon  a  strong  habit  of  observing  things 
before  words.  These  are  exactly  the  habits  of  mind  which  our  way 
of  teaching,  or  rather  of  not  teaching,  Latin  and  Greek  inevitably 
chills,  and  represses  in  any  one  in  whom  literary  faculty  is  not  abso- 
lutely irrepressible.  What  is  striking  in  Cobden  is  that  after  a  lost 
and  wasted  childhood,  a  youth  of  drudgery  in  a  warehouse,  and  an 
early  manhood  passed  amid  the  rather  vulgar  associations  of  the 
commercial  traveller,  he  should  at  the  age  of  one  and  thirty  have 
stepped  forth  the  master  of  a  written  style,  which  in  boldness, 
freedom,  correctness,  and  persuasive  moderation,  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  man  then  living.  He  had  taken  pains  with  his  mind,  and 
had  been  a  diligent  and  extensive  reader,  but  he  had  never 
studied  language  for  its  own  sake. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that,  instead  of  blunting  the  sponta- 
neous faculty  of  expression  by  minute  study  of  the  verbal  pecu- 
liarities of  a  Lysias  or  an  Isocrates,  he  should  have  gone  to  the 
same  scliool  of  active  public  interests  and  real  things  in  which 
those  fine  orators  had  in  their  different  degrees  acquired  so  happy 
a  union  of  homeliness  with  purity,  and  of  amplitude  with  measure. 
These  are  the  very  qualities  that  we  notice  in  Cobden*s  earliest 
pages ;  they  evidently  spmng  from  the  writer*s  singular  directness 
of  eye,  and  eager  and  disinterested  sincerity  of  social  feeling; 
undisturbed  as  both  these  gifts  fortunately  were  by  the  vices  of 
literary  self-consciousness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LIFE   IN   MANCHESTER,    1837-39. 

A  FEW  weeks  after  Cobden*s  return  home  from  the  East,  William 
the  Fourth  died  (June  20),  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  throne  was  followed  by  a  general  election.  For  some 
months  Cobden's  name  had  been  before  the  politicians  of  Stock- 
port, and  while  he  was  abroad,  he  had  kept  his  brother  constantly 
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instructed  how  to  proceed  in  the  various  contingencies  of  elec- 
tioneering. Frederick  Cobden  seems  even  at  this  early  stage  to 
have  expressed  some  not  unnatural  anxiety  lest  public  life  should 
withdraw  the  indispensable  services  of  his  brother  from  their  busi- 
ness. He  had  even  remonstrated  against  any  further  pamphlets. 
"  Do  not  fear,"  replied  Richard  Cobden,  "  I  am  not  autlior-mad. 
But  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe,  in  which," 
—  and  so  forth.^  He  was  in  no  sense  author-mad,  but  still  he 
was  overflowing  with  thoughts  and  arguments  and  a  zeal  for  the 
commonwealth,  which  made  publication  in  one  shape  or  another 
as  much  a  necessity  to  him,  as  it  is  a  necessity  to  a  poet  or  an 
apostle.  In  the  same  letter,  in  answer  to  a  friend*s  warning  that 
he  should  not  spoil  his  holiday  by  anxiety  as  to  affairs  at  home, 
he  said :  —  "I  am  not,  I  assure  him,  giving  one  mementos  thought 
to  the  Stockport  electors.  The  worthy  folks  may  do  as  they 
please.  They  can  make  me  M.  P.  by  their  favor,  but  they  cannot 
mar  my  happiness  if  they  reject  me.  It  is  '  the  cause '  with  which 
I  am  in  some  degree  identified,  that  makes  me  anxious  about  the 
result.  Personally,  as  you  well  know,  I  would  rather  have  my 
freedom  for  two  years  more.*'  .  .  .  .  "  Let  me  say  once  for  all,  in 
reference  to  the  Stockport  affair,  that  I  shall  be  quite  happy, 
whichever  way  the  die  falls.  You  know  me  better  than  any  other 
person,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  that  my  peace  or  happi- 
ness does  not  depend  upon  external  circumstances  of  this  or  any 
similar  nature."^ 

Yet  even  in  this  free  mood,  Cobden  knew  his  own  mind,  as  he 
never  failed  to  do,  and  he  intended  to  be  elected  if  possible.  He 
belonged  to  the  practical  type,  with  whom  to  have  once  decided 
upon  a  course  becomes  in  itself  a  strong  independent  reason  for 
coutiuuing  in  it  "  One  word  as  to  your  own  private  feelings," 
lie  writes  to  his  brother,  "  which  may  from  many  causes  be  rather 
inclined  to  lead  you  to  wish  that  my  entrance  into  public  life 
were  delayed  a  little.  I  shall  only  say  that  on  this  head  it  is  now 
too  late  to  parley  ;  it  is  now  useless  to  waver,  or  to  shrink  from  the 
realization  of  tliat  which  we  had  resolved  upon  and  entered  upon, 
not  as  children,  but  as  men  knowing  that  action  must  follow  such 
resolves.  Your  temperament  and  mine  are  unequal,  but  in  this 
matter  I  shall  only  remind  you  that  my  feelings  are  more  deeply 
implicated  than  your  own,  and  that  whilst  I  can  meet  with  an  ade- 
quate share  of  fortitude  any  failure  which  comes  from  insuperable 
causes,  whatever  may  be  the  object  I  have  in  view,  yet  if  in  this 
case  my  defeat  should  spring  from  your  timidity  or  sensitiveness 
(shall  I  say  dinnclination  T),  it  would  afflict  me  severely,  and  I 
fear  lastingly.'*  ® 

1  To  F.  Cobdev.     Nov.  11,  1836.  a  To  F,   C,  Jan.  4,  1837. 

«  To  F.  C.     Jan.  28,  1837. 
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As  the  election  drew  nearer,  Cobden  was  overtaken  by  that 
eager  desire  to  succeed,  which  gradually  seizes  even  the  most 
philosophical  candidate  as  tlie  passion  of  battle  waxes  hotter 
around  him.  He  tlirew  himself  into  the  struggle  with  all  his 
energy.  It  is  historically  interesting  to  know  what  Liberal  elec- 
tors were  thinking  about  in  those  days.  We  find  that  they  asked 
their  candidate  his  opinion  as  to  the  property  qualification  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  Primogeniture,  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  the  Factory  Question.  The  last  of  the  list  was 
probably  the  most  important,  for  Cobden  had  taken  the  trouble 
many  months  l)€fore  to  set  out  his  opinions  on  that  subject  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  his  committee.  The  matter  remains  of 
vital  importance  in  our  industrial  system  to  the  present  time,  and 
is  still,  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  other  nations,  the  object 
of  a  controversy  which  is  none  the  less  alive  in  tlie  region  of 
theory,  because  the  legislature  has  decided  it  in  one  way  in  the 
region  of  practice.  As  that  is  so,  it  is  interesting  still  to  know 
Cobden's  earliest  opinions  on  the  matter ;  and  I  have  therefore 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  the  letter  that  Cobden  wrote,  in 
the  autumn  of  1836,  on  the  restriction  by  Parliament  of  the 
hours  of  labor  in  factories.^ 

What  he  said  comes  to  this,  that  for  plain  physical  reasons  no 
child  ought  to  be  put  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill  so  early  as  the  age 
of  thirteen,  but  whatever  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  labor  might 
be  desirable,  it  was  not  for  the  legislature  to  impose  them :  it  was 
for  the  workmen  to  insist  upon  them,  relying  not  on  Parliament, 
but  on  their  own  action.  A  workman,  by  saving  the  twenty 
pounds  that  would  carry  him  across  the  Atlantic,  could  make 
himself  as  independent  of  his  employer,  as  the  employer  is  inde- 
pendent of  him  ;  and  in  this  independence  he  would  be  free,  with- 
out the  emasculating  interference  of  Parliament,  to  drive  his  own 
bargain  as  to  how  many  hours  he  would  work.  In  meeting  his 
committee  at  Stocki^rt,  Cobden  repeated  his  conviction  that  the 
factory  operatives  had  it  in  their  power  to  shorten  the  hours  of 
lalx)r  without  the  aid  of  Parliament,  but  to  infant  labor,  as  he  had 
said  before,  he  would  afford  the  utmost  possible  protection.  He 
laughed  at  the  mock  philanthropy  of  the  Tory  landowners,  who 
took  80  lively  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  factory  population, 
and  yet  declined  to  suffer  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  com 
laws,  though  these  did  more  to  degrade  and  pauperize  the  labor- 
ing classes,  by  doubling  the  price  of  food  and  limiting  employ- 
ment, than  any  other  evil  of  which  they  had  to  complain. 

Whether  these  views  alienated  any  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  supported  him,  we  do  not  know.     Probably  the  meet 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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effective  argument  against  Cobden*s  candidature  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  stranger  to  the  borough.  On  the  day  of  election  he  was 
found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.^  He  wrote  to  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Cole,  explaining  his  defeat :  — 

"  The  cause  of  failure  was  that  there  was  too  much  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  Reformers.     We  were  too  satisfied,  and  neglected 
those  means  of  insuring  the  election  which  the  Tories  used,  and 
by  their  activity  at  Stockport  as  elsewhere  they  gained  the  vic- 
tory.    K  the  battle  had  to  be  fought  again  to-morrow,  I  could 
win.     To  revenge  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  man,  the  Radi- 
cals have  since  the  election  adopted  a  system  of  exclusive  dealing 
{not  countejianced  by  me),  and  those  publicans  and  shopkeepers 
who  voted  for  the  Major  now  find  their  counters  deserted.     The 
consequence  is  that  the  Reformers  place  printed  placards  over  their 
shops.   Voted  for  Cdbdeti,  inscribed  in  large  characters,  and  the 
butchers  and  gi'eengrocers  in  the  market-place  cry  out  from  their 
stalls,  Cobden  beef,  Cobden  potatoes,  etc.     So  you  see  I  have  not 
lost  ground,  by  my  failure  at  the  poll,  with  the  unwashed.     But 
the  truth  is  I  am  quite  reconciled  to  the  result.     There  are  many 
considerations  which  make  me  conclude  it  is  all  for  the  best."  ^ 

His  friends  made   arrangements  for  presenting  him  with  a 
piece  of  plate,  and  seventeen  thousand  subscribers  of  one  penny 
each  raised  the  necessary  fund.     For  some  reason,  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  was  invited  to  be  present.     He  and  Cobden  drove  together 
in  an  open  carriage  to  Stockport  (November  13,  1837),  where 
they  addressed  an  immense  meeting  in  the  open  air,  and  after- 
wards spoke   at  a  public  dinner.     To  the  great  Liberator  the 
reporter  of  the  day  generously  accords  three  columns,  while  Cob- 
den's  words  were  condensed  into  that  scanty  space  which  is  the 
common  lot  of  orators  ^vllo  have  won  no  spurs.     His  chief  topic 
seems  to  have  been  the  l)allot;  he  declared  that,  without  that 
protection,  household  suffrage,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the 
shortening  of  parliaments,  would  all  be  insecure  benefits.     There 
18  in  this  a  certain  inversion  of  his  usual  order  of  thinking  about 
the  proper  objects  of  political  solicitude,  for  he  commonly  paid 
much  less  heed  to  the  machinery,  than  to  the  material  objects  of 
government. 

It  was  quite  as  well  for  Cobden^s  personal  interests  that  he 
^^  left  free  for  a  little  time  longer  to  attend  to  his  business. 
The  rather  apprehensive  character  of  his  brother  made  him  little 
^We  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  an  intrepid  and  enterprising  spirit, 
^d  at  every  step  the  judgment,  skill,  and  energy  of  a  stronger 
head  were  wanted.     At  this  time  the  scale  of  the  business,  which 

/n  ^^^^  Marsland  (Reformer)  480  ;  Major  Maraland  (Tory)  471 ;  Richard  Cobden 
Iheformer)  418. 
-  To  Mr.  Cole.     Sept  6,  1837. 
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liad  started  from  such  small  beginnings,  had  become  so  extensive 
that  Cobden  estimated  the  capital  in  it  as  no  less  than  80,000/., 
with  a  credit  in  acceptances  of  at  least  25,000/. :  he  represented 
the  turn-over  as  150,000/.^  In  1836  the  books  show  that  the 
net  profits  of  the  firm  had  exceeded  23,000/.  for  the  year ;  and 
though  the  trade  was  so  fluctuating  that  the  first  half  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  only  showed  a  profit  of  4000/.,  Cobden's  sanguine 
temperament  led  him  to  speak  as  if  their  capital  were  being  regu- 
larly augmented  at  the  rate  of  2000/.  a  month.  We  can  easily 
understand  Frederick  Cobden's  unwillingness  to  be  left  to  his 
own  resources  in  the  administration  of  a  business  of  this  size,  and 
liis  brother  promised  repeatedly  not  to  throw  so  heavy  a  responsi- 
bility upon  him.  From  the  time  of  Cobden's  return  from  the 
East  they  had  both  nourished  the  idea  of  separating  from  the 
London  firm,  as  well  as  from  the  Sabden  factory,  and  the  idea  re- 
mained in  their  minds  for  a  couple  of  years.  Then,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  it  was  earned  into  execution. 

Cobden,  however,  liad  made  up  his  mind  after  the  Stockport 
election  that  to  push  his  material  fortunes  was  not  to  be  the 
great  aim  of  his  life.  "  I  am  willing  to  give  a  few  years  of  entire 
exertion,"  he  wrote  in  1838,  '•  towards  making  the  separation 
successful  to  ourselves.  But  at  the  same  time  all  my  exertions 
will  be  with  an  eye  to  make  myself  independent  of  all  business 
claims  on  my  time  and  anxieties.  Towards  this,  Henry  and 
Charles  [their  two  younger  brothers]  will  for  their  own  sakes,  I 
expect,  contribute.  And  I  hope  and  expect  in  five  years  they 
will  be  in  a  situation  to  force  me  out  of  the  concern,  a  willing 
exile.  At  all  events  I  am  sure  there  will  not  want  talent  of  some 
kind  about  us,  to  take  advantage  of  my  determination  to  be  at 
ease,  and  have  some  time  for  leisure  to  take  care  of  my  health, 
and  indulge  tastes  which  are  in  some  degree  essential  to  my 
happiness.  With  reference  to  health,  both  you  and  I  must  not 
omit  reasonable  precautions ;  we  are  not  made  for  rivalling  Me- 
thusaleh,  and  if  we  can  by  care  stave  oflT  the  grim  enemy  for 
twenty  years  longer,  we  shall  do  more  than  nature  intended  for 
us.  At  all  events  let  us  remember  that  to  live  usefully  is  far 
better  than  living  long.  And  do  not  let  us  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  gratification  at  last,  a  gratification  which  the  selfisli  never 
have,  that  we  have  not  embittered  our  whole  lives  with  heaping 
up  money,  but  that  we  have  given  a  part  of  our  time  to  more 
rational  and  worthy  exertions."  ^ 

Even  now,  when  the  indispensable  work  of  lajring  a  base  of 
material  prosperity  was  still  incomplete,  and  when  his  own  busi- 
ness might  well  have  occupied  his  whole  attention,  he  was  alwiE^ 

»  Leitfr  to  F.  CnfxUn.     Feb.  24,  1837. 
*  ToF.  a     Oct,  26,  1838. 
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thinking  much  more  earnestly  about  the  interests  of  others  than 
his  own.     The  world  of  contemporaries  and  neighbors  seldom 
values  or  loves  this  generous  and  unfamiliar  spirit,  and  the  tone 
of  Manchester  was  in  this  respect  not  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.     It  cannot  surprise  us  to  learn  that  for 
some  time  Cobden  made  no  great  progress  in  Manchester  society. 
He  was  extremely  self-possessed  and  self-confident,  and  as  a  con- 
setiuence  he  was  often  thought  to  be  wanting  in  the  respect  that 
is  due  from  a  young  man  to  his  elders,  and  from  a  man  who  has 
a  fortune  to  make  towards  those  who  have  made  it.     His  dash, 
his  freedom  of  speech,  his  ardor  for  new  ideas,  were  taken  for 
signs  of  levity ;  and  a  certain  airy  carelessness  about  dress  marked 
a  rebel  against  the  minor  conventions  of  the  world.     The  patient 
endurance  of  mere  deremonial  was  at  this  time  impossible  to  him. 
He  could  not  be  brought  to  attend  the  official  dinners  given  by 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor.     When  he  was  selected  to  serve  as  as- 
sessor at  the  Court  Leet  for  manorial  purposes,  though  the  occa- 
Bion  brought  him  into  contact  with  men  who  might  have  been 
useful  to  him  in  his  business,  he  treated  the  honor  very  easily. 
He  sat  restlessly  on  his  l)ench,  and  then  strolled  away  after  an 
hour  or  two  had  shown  him  that  the  proceedings  were  without 
real  significance.     He  could  not  even  understand  the  urgency  of 
more  prudent  friends  that  he  should  return.     It  was  not  conceit 
nor  conscious  defiance,  but  the  incapacity  inborn  in  so  active  and 
serious  an  intelligence,  of  contentedly  muffling  itself  even  for 
lialf  a  day  under  idle  forms.     He  was  born  a  political  man ;  his 
most  real  interests  in  the  world  were  wholly  in  affaire  of  govern- 
ment and  institution,  and  his  dominant  passion  was  a  passion 
for  improvement.     His  whole  mind  was  possessed  by  the  high     '     / 
needs  and  great  opportunities  of  society,  as  the  minds  of  some  ^***^ 
other  men  have  been  possessed  by  the  aspirations  of  religion,  and         p 
he  had  as  little  humor  for  the  small  things  of  worldly  punctilio  ^^^*^ 
as  Calvin  or  as  Knox  may  have  had. 

I  have  already  described  the  relation  of  some  of  Cobden's  ideas 
to  those  of  George  Combe.  It  was,  above  all  other  things,  for  the 
ijiike  of  the  prospect  which  it  held  out  of  supplying  a  sure  basis 
and  a  trustworthy  guide  in  the  intricate  and  encumbered  path  of 
national  education,  that  he  was  drawn  for  a  time  to  Combe's  sys- 
tem of  phrenology.  His  letters  during  the  years  of  which  we  are 
^^^^'  speaking  abound  pretty  freely  in  the  terms  of  that  crude 
catalogue,  but  with  him  they  are  less  like  the  jargon  of  the 
phrenological  fanatic  of  those  days,  than  the  good-humored  lan- 
guage of  a  man  who  believes  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  some- 
^"mg  ill  it.  In  1835  he  had  been  instrumental  in  forming  a 
phrenological  society  in  Manchester,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
*^Uers  to  Combe  is  one  in  1836,  pressing  him  to  deliver  a  course 
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of  lectures  in  that  town.  It  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of 
the  amazing  growth  both  in  rational  tolerance  and  scientific  opin- 
ion, when  we  compare  the  very  moderate  heterodoxy  of  phre- 
nology with  the  doctrines  that  in  our  own  day  are  publicly  dis- 
cussed without  alarm.  "The  Society  which  we  profess  to  have 
here/*  Cobden  writes,  "  is  not  well  supported,  and  for  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  manifested  many 
signs  of  existence. 

"The  causes  are  various  why  phrenology  languishes,  but 
probably  the  primary  one  may  be  sought  in  that  feeling  of  fash- 
ionable timidity  anlong  the  leading  medical  men  and  others  who, 
although  professing  to  support  it  privately,  have  not  yet  openly 
avowed  themselves  disciples  of  the  science  of  Spurzheim  and  Gall 
But  phrenology  is  rapidly  disenthralling  itself  from  that  '  cold 
obstruction  *  of  ridicule  and  obloquy,  which  it  has,  in  common 
with  every  other  reform  and  improvement,  had  to  contend  against, 
and  probably  the  mind  of  the  community  of  Manchester  presents 
at  this  moment  as  fine  a  field,  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
instruction  by  means  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  author 
of  The  Constitution  of  Man,  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the 

world The  difficulty  of  religious  prejudice  exists  here,  and 

it  requires  delicate  handling.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  pursuits 
of  the  neighborhood,  to  the  enlightening  chemical  and  mechanical 
studies  with  which  our  industry  is  allied,  and  to  the  mind- 
invigorating  effect  of  an  energetic  devotion  to  commerce,  we  are 
not,  as  at  Liverpool,  in  a  condition  to  tolerate  rampant  exhibitions 

of  intolerance  here The  High  Church  party  stands  sullenly 

aloof  from  all  useful  projects,  and  the  severer  sectarians  restrict 
themselves  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  their  own  narrow  sphere  of 
exertion,  but  the  tone  of  public  opinion  in  Manchester  is  superior 
to  the  influence  of  either  of  these  extremes.  How  I  pity  you  in 
Scotland,  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  a  wealthy  and 
intelligent  middling  class  submits  to  the  domination  of  a  spiritual 
tyranny."  ^ . 

Though  he  was  intolerant  of  the  small  politics  of  the  Borough- 
reeve  and  the  Constables,  Cobden  did  not  count  it  as  small  politics 
to  agitate  with  might  and  main  on  behalf  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  great  city  to  which  he  belonged.  His  large  comprehension 
of  the  greater  needs  of  civilization  and  his  country  never  at  any 
time  in  his  life  dulled  his  interest  in  the  need  that  lay  close  to  htt 
hand.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  show  him  to  have  been  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  proceedings  for  incorporation,  from  the  first 
requisition  to  the  Borough-reeve  and  Constable  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  rate-payers  (February  3, 1838) ,  down  to  the  final  triompk 

1  To  Otorgt  Combe.    Aug.  23,  1830. 
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The  Municipal  Reform  Act  had  been  passed  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Government  in  1835,  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to 
power  after  the  short  ministiy  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.     It  was  the 
proper  complement  to  the  greater  Reform  of  1832.     By  extending 
the  principle  of  self-government  from  national  to  local  affairs, 
it  purified  and  enlarged  the  organs  of  administrative  power,  and 
furnished  new  fields  of  discipline  in  the  habits  of  the  good  citizen. 
In  1833  Brougham  had  introduced  a  measure  for  immediately 
incorporating  such  towns  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and 
directly  conferring  local  representative  government  upon  them  by 
Act  of  Parliament.     But  between  1833  and  1835  things  had 
happened  which  quenched  these  spirited  methods.     A  process 
which  had  been  imperative*  in  1833,  had  by  1835  dwindled  down 
to  the  permissive.     Places  were   allowed  to   have  charters,  on 
condition  that  a  majority  of  the  rate-payers,  being   inhabitant 
householders,  expressed  their  desire  for  incorporation  by  petition 
to  the  Crown  in  Council     A  muddy  sea  of  corruption  and  chicane 
was  stirred  up.     All  the  vested  interests  of  obstruction  were  on 
the  alert.     The  close  and  self-chosen  members  of  the  Court  Leet, 
and  the  Streets  Commission,  and  the  Town  Hall  Commission, 
could  not  endure  the  prospect  of  a  system  in  which  the  public 
business  would  no  longer  be  done  in  the  dark,  and  the  public 
money  no  longer  expended  without  responsibility  to  those  who 
paid  it.     The  battle  between  privilege  and  popular  representation 
which  had  been  fought  on  the  great  scene  at  Westminster  in  1832, 
'was  now  resumed  and  fought  out  on  the  pettier  stage  of  the  new 
boroughs.     The  classes  who  had  lost  the  power  of  bad  government 
on  a  large  national  scale,  tried  hard  to  retain  it  on  a  small  local 
scale.     The  low-minded  and  corrupt  rabble  of  freemen  and  pot- 
wallopers  united  with  those  who  were  on  principle  the  embittered 
enemies  of  all  improvement,  the  noisy,  inglorious  Eldons  of  the 
provincial  towns,  and  did  their  best  to  thwart  the  petitions.     The 
Tories  and  the  Residuum,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  later  day,  made 
tliat  alliance  which  Cobden  calls  unholy,  but  which  rests  on  the 
natural  affinities  of  bigotry  and  ignorance.     The  Whig,  as  usual, 
^'as  timid  and  uncomfortable ;  he  went  about  murmuring  that  a 
charter  was  unnecessary,  and  muttered  something  about  expense. 
"  When  your  former  kind  and  friendly  letter  reached  me/'  Cob- 
den writes  to  Tait,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  "  I  was  engaged 
before  the  Commissioners,  employed  in  exposing  the  trickery  of 
the  Tories  in  getting  up  their  petition  against  the   incorporation 
of  our  borou![,di.     For  three  weeks  I  was  incessantly  occupied  at 
the  Town  Hall.     By  dint  of  hard  work  and  some  expense,  we  got 
at  the  filth  in  their  Augean  stable,  and  laid  their  dirty  doings 
before  the  public  eye.     I  believe  now  there  is  little  doubt  of  our 
being  chartered  before  the  next  November  election,  and  it  will  be 
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a  new  era  for  Manchester  when  it  shakes  off  the  feudal  livery 
of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  to  put  on  the  democratic  garb  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act. 

"  So  important  do  I  consider  the  step  for  incorporating  the 
borough,  that  I  have  been  incessantly  engaged  at  the  task  for 
the  last  six  months.  I  began  by  writing  a  letter  of  which  I 
circulated  five  thousand  copies,  with  a  view  of  gaining  the  Radicals 
by  showing  the  popular  provisions  of  the  Act.  Will  you  credit 
it  —  the  low,  blackguard  leaders  of  the  Radicals  joined  with  the 
Tories  and  opposed  us.  The  poor-law  lunatics  raised  their  de- 
mented yell,  and  we  were  menaced  with  nothing  but  defeat  and 
annihilation  at  the  public  meeting.  However,  we  sent  a  circular 
to  everyone  of  the  10/.  parliamentary,  electors  who  support  liberal 
men,  calling  upon  them  to  aid  us  at  the  public  meeting,  and  they 
came  forward  to  our  rescue.  The  sJwpocracy  carried  the  day. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Tory-Radical  leaders  now  entered  the  service 
of  the  Tories,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  signature  of  their  fel- 
lows to  a  petition  against  incorporation.  They  pretended  to  get 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  names,  for  which  they  were  well  paid. 
But  the  voting  has  shown  that  four  fifths  were  forgeries.  So  much 
for  the  unholy  alliance  of  Tory  and  Radical ! 

"  I  mention  all  this  as  my  best  excuse  for  not  having  written 
to  you,  or  for  you,  for  so  many  months.  What  with  going  twice 
to  London  on  deputations,  and  fighting  the  battle  with  two  ex- 
treme political  parties  in  Manchester,  I  have  been  so  constantly 
engaged  in  action,  that  I  have  not  had  time  for  theorizing  upon 
any  topic.  Still  I  have  not  abandoned  the  design  of  using  my 
pen  for  your  magazine.  I  have  half  collected  materials  for  an 
article  on  convulsions  in  trade  and  banking,  which  when  published 
will  probably  attract  some  notice  from  people  engaged  in  such 
pui*suits."  ^ 

"  Xot  having  received  a  word  of  news,  good  or  bad,  from  you 
since  I  came  here,*'  lie  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  I  conclude  that  nothing 
particularly  important  can  have  occurred.  You  will  have  hearc^ 
I  dare  say,  the  result  of  our  interview  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Council.  There  is,  I  think,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  application,  but  I  am  not  pleased  with  the  Whi| 
Ministry's  mode  of  proceeding  in  these  Corporation  affairs.  It  i 
quite  certain  that  they  are  willing  we  should  be  put  to  quite 
much  trouble  by  the  Tories,  as  that  party  is  able  to  impose  on 
In  the  case  of  the  Sheffield  petition,  I  do  not  think  the  Charter 
will  be  granted  at  all,  merely  because  the  Tories  have  contriv 
to  get  a  greater  number  of  ragamuffins  to  sign  against  it^  tb 
have  subscribed  for  the  Charter.     I  saw  one  of  the  deputatit 

1  To  Mr.  W.  TaU,  </  EdinbttrgK    July  3,  1888. 
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to-day,  who  is  quite  disgusted  with  the  whole  set ;  and  Scholefield 
of  Birmingham  told  me  that  if  he  and  Attwood  had  not  bullied 
the  Whigs,  and  threatened  to  vote  against  them,  the  Birmingham 
petition  would  not  have  been  acceded  to.  They  are  a  bad  lot,  and 
the  sooner  they  go  out,  the  better  for  the  real  reformers."  ^ 

"  That  truckling  subserviency,"  he  writes  later  in  this  year, 
"  of  the  Ministry  to  the  menaces  of  the  Tories,  is  just  in  character 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  on  aU  questions  great  or  little. 
Without  principle  or  political  honesty,  they  are  likewise  destitute 
of  any  atom  of  the  courage  or  independence  which  honesty  can 
inspire,  and  the  party  which  bullies  them  most  will  be  sure  to 
command  their  obedience.     In  the  matter  of  municipal  institu-       , 
tions  their  hearts  are  against  us.     C.  P.  ThomsonC^told  us  plainly     /  X 
that  he  did  not  like  local  self-government,  and  are  his  Whig  col- 
leagues more  liberal  than  he  ?     I  am  sorry  I  am  not  at  home  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  my  old  colleagues.     I  will  never  desert, 
and  if  the  matter  be  still  in  abeyance  when  I  get  back,  I  shall  be 
ready  and  willing  to  give  my  assistance." 

In  the  autumn  of  1838,  Lancashire  was  disturbed  by  torchlight 
meetings,  destruction  of  property,  and  other  formidable  proceed- 
ings, under  the  lead  of  the  Chartists,  —  Stephens,  Oastler,  and 
others.  This  superficial  outbreak  had  no  alarms  for  Cobden.  In 
a  vein  which  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  writer,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  been  quoting  :  — 

"As  respects  general  politics,  I  see  nothing  in  the  present 
radical  outbreak  to  cause  alarm,  or  make  one  dread  the  fate  of 
liberalism.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  preferable  to  the  apathy  of  the 
three  years  when  prosperity  (or  seemingly  so)  made  Tories  of  alL 
^^or  do  I  feel  at  all  inclined  to  give  up  politics  in  disgust,  as  you 
.     seem  to  do,  because  of  the  blunders  of  the  Radicals.     They  are 
rash  and  presumptuous,  or  ignorant  if  you  will,  but  are  not  the 
governing  factions  something  worse  ?     Is  not  selfishness,  or  sys- 
tematic plunder,  or  political  knavery,  as  odious  as  the  blunders  of 
democracy  ?     We  must  choose  between  the  party  which  governs 
^pon  an  exclusive  or  monopoly  principle,  and  the  people  who  seek, 
though  blindly  perhaps,  the  good  of  the  vast  majority.     If  they 
^  in  error  we  must  try  to  put  them  riglit,  if  rash,  to  moderate ; 

hut  Mvtr,  Tiever  talk  of  giving  up  the  ship /  think  tJie 

ottered  elements  may  yet  be  rallkd  round  the  question  of  the  cam 
ww;s.    It  appears  to  me  that  a  moral  and  even  a  religious  spirit 

^  To  F.  JV.  Cobden.     London,  May  4,  1838. 

'  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  aftorwanls  Lord  Sydenham,  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Manchester  from  1832  to  1839.  On  the  reconstruction  of  the  Whig 
'^'overnment  under  I^nl  MellK)iime,  he  was  ap[>ouited  to  be  President  of  the  Board 
f'f  Tnule  —  a  post  which  he  afterwards  gave  up,  in  order  to  go  out  as  Governor- 
^'^neral  of  Canatla.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter,  he  has  a  place  iu  the  apos- 
^lic  succession  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  Huskisson  and  Deacon  Hume. 
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may  he  infused  into  that  topic,  and  if  agitated  in  the  same  mxinner 
that  the  qicestion  of  slavery  Juis  been,  it  wUl  be  irresistible,  I  can 
give  this  question  a  great  lift  when  I  return,  by  publishing  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  into  the  state  of  things  on  the  Continent, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Prussian  Union."  * 

Yet  Cobden  had  in  his  heart  no  illusions  on  the  subject  of  his 
countrymen,  or  their  special  susceptibility  to  either  light  or  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  well  aware  of  the  strong  vault  of  bronzed 
prejudice  which  man  mistakes  for  the  luminous  firmament  of 
truth,  and  with  him  as  with  the  philosophic  reformers  in  France 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  foundation  of  his  hope  lay  in  a 
peuple  Mair^,  the  enlightenment  of  the  population. 

"  Do  not  let  your  zeal  for  the  cause  of  democracy,"  Cobden 
wrote  to  Tait,  the  Edinburgh  bookseller,  "  deceive  you  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  opaqite  ignorance  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
of  England  are  wrapt.  If  you  write  for  the  masses  politically, 
and  write  soundly  and  honestly,  they  will  not  be  able  at  present 
to  appreciate  you,  and  consequently  will  not  support  you.  You 
cannot  pander  to  the  new  Poor-law  delusion,  or  mix  up  the  Com 
laws  with  the  Currency  quackeries  of  'Attwood.  Nothing  but 
these  cries  will  go  down  with  the  herd  at  present.  There  is  an 
obvious  motive  about  certain  agitators*  movements.  They  hold 
up  impracticabilities;  their  stock  in  trade  will  not  fall  short 
Secondly,  these  prevent  intelligent  people  from  joining  said  agi- 
tators, who  would  be  likely  to  supersede  them  in  the  eyes  of  their 
followers.  There  is  no  remedy  for  all  this  but  improved  education. 
Such  as  the  tail  and  the  body  are,  such  will  be  the  character  of 
the  head.  Nature  does  not  produce  such  monsters  as  an  ignorant 
or  vicious  community,  and  virtuous  and  wise  leaders.  In  Scot- 
land you  are  better  off  because  you  are  better  educated.  The 
great  body  of  the  English  peasants  are  not  a  jot  advanced  in  in- 
tellect since  the  days  of  their  Saxon  ancestors. 

"  I  hope  you  will  join  us  in  a  cry  for  schoolmasters  as  a  first 

step  to  Radicalism Whilst  I  would  caution  you  against. 

too  much  political  stuff  in  your  magazine,  let  me  pray  you 
strike  a  blow  for  us  for  education.     I  have  unbounded  faith  i; 
the  people,  and  would  risk  universal  suffrage  to-morrow  in  prefe 
ence  to  the  present  franchise.     But  we  shall  never  obtain  even  er\ 
approach  towards  such  a  change,  except  by  one  of  two  paths. 
Revolution  or  the  Schoolhouse.     By  the  latter  means  we  sh 
make  permanent  reform;  by  the  former,  we  shall  only  effect  co 
vulsive  and  transient  changes,  to  fall  back  again  like  Italy, 
Spain,  into  despotism  or  anarchy."* 

In  August,  1838,  Cobden  again  started  for  a  month's  tour  in 

1  ToR  C.    Oct.  5,  1838.  «  To  W,  TaU.    Aug.  17, 1888. 
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many,  partly  perhaps  to  appease  that  spirit  of  restlessness  which 
made  monotony  the  worst  kind  of  fatigue,  and  partly  to  increase 
his  knowledge  of  the  economic  condition  of  other  countries. 
**  What  nonsense,"  he  once  exclaimed,  "  is  uttered  even  by  the 
cleverest  men  when  they  get  upon  that  least  of  all  understood, 
and  yet  most  important  of  all  topics,  the  Trade  of  this  country ! 
And  yet  every  dunce  or  aristocratic  blockhead  fancies  himself 
qualified  by  nature  to  preach  upon  this  complicated  and  difficult 
question."  ^  He  was  careful  not  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  same 
reproach  of  tnisting  to  the  light  of  nature  for  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge,  and  he  turned  his  holiday  in  the  countries  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Khine  to  good  account  by  getting  together,  as  he  said, 
some  ammunition  about  the  com  laws.  This  subject  was  now 
beginning  definitely  to  take  the  chief  place  in  his  interests. 

There  remains  among  his  correspondence  with  his  brother  dur- 
ing tliis  trip,  one  rather  remarkable  letter,  the  doctrine  of  which 
many  of  my  readers  will  certainly  resent,  and  it  is  indeed  open  to 
serious  criticism.  The  doctrine,  however,  is  too  characteristic  of 
a  peculiarity  in  Cobden*s  social  theory,  for  me  to  omit  this  strong 
illustration  of  it ;  characteristic,  I  mean,  of  his  ruling  willingness, 
shown  particularly  in  his  dealings  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
in  1860,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  to  treat  political  considera- 
tions as  secondary  to  those  of  social  and  economic  wxll-being. 

"  Although,"  he  says,  "  a  very  rapid  one,  my  journey  has  given 
me  a  better  insight  into  German  character  and  tlie  prospects  of 
central  Europe  than  I  could  have  ever  gained  from  the  eyes  of 
others.  Prussia  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rising  state,  whose 
greatness  will  be  based  upon  the  Coraniercial  League  [the  ZoU- 
verein].2  ....  The  effect  of  the  League  must  inevitably  be  to 
throw  the  preponderating  intiuence  over  thirty  millions  of  i')eople 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin.  By  tlie  terms  of  the 
\nion,  the  money  is  to  be  collected  and  paid  by  Prussia;  a  very 
little  financial  skill  will  thus  very  easily  make  the  smaller  states 
the  pensioners  of  the  paymaster.  Already,  I  am  told,  Prussia  has 
been  playing  this  game ;  she  is  said  to  be  two  millions  of  dollars 
^  year  out  of  pocket  by  her  office,  owing  to  her  having  guaranteed 
the  smaller  partners  certain  amounts  of  revenue.  Besides  the 
P^wer  that  such  a  post  of  treasurer  will  confer  upon  Prussia, 
other  causes  must  tend  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  lesser 

I  To  jr.  Tail.     May  5,  1837. 

"  The  ZoUven'in  or  Customs  Union  had  been  planned  as  far  back  as  1818,  but  it 
^^  not  until  1833  that  the  treaty  was  signed  which  bound  most  of  the  German 
statps,  except  Austria,  to  a  policy  of  free  trade  among  themselves,  while  protective 
jutif's  were  maintained  against  foreign  nations.  Poulctt  Thomson,  and  other 
l^ttglish  officials  of  the  same  lil^eral  stamp,  rightly  regarded  the  new  system  without 
apprehension,  for  it  recognized  the  expediency  of  abolishing  commercial  restiictious 
over  a  great  area,  though  the  area  was  not  quite  great  enough. 
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states'  governments.  A  common  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, as  well  as  of  money,  is  preparing,  and  these  being  assimi- 
lated, and  the  revenue  received  from  Prussia,  whose  literature 
and  modes  will  become  the  standard  for  the  other  portions  of 
Germany,  what  shall  prevent  this  entire  family  of  one  common 
language,  and  possessing  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse,  from 
merging  into  one  nation  ?  In  fact,  they  are  substantially  one 
nation  now,  and  their  remaining  subdivisions  will  become  by-and- 
by  only  imaginary ;  and  some  Eadicals  will  hereafter  propose,  as 
we  have  done  in  Manchester,  to  get  rid  of  the  antiquated  boun- 
daries of  the  tovmships  of  Hesse,  Oldenburg,  etc.,  and  place  the 
whole  under  one  Common  Council  at  Berlin.  There  are  heads  in 
Berlin  which  have  well  reflected  upon  this,  and  their  measures 
will  not  disappoint  their  country. 

"  I  very  much  suspect  that  at  present,  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  Prussia  possesses  the  best  government  in  Europe.  I  would 
gladly  give  up  my  taste  for  talking  politics  to  secure  such  a  state 
of  things  in  England.  Had  our  people  such  a  simple  and  economi- 
cal government,  so  deeply  imbued  with  justice  to  all,  and  aiming 
so  constantly  to  elevate  mentally  and  morally  its  population, 
how  much  better  would  it  be  for  the  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  in 
the  British  Empire,  who,  while  they  possess  no  electoral  rights, 
are  yet  persuaded  they  are  freemen,  and  who  are  mystified  into 
the  notion  that  they  are  not  political  bondmen,  by  that  great 
juggle  of  the  '  English  Constitution '  —  a  thing  of  monopolies,  and 
Church-craft,  and  sinecures,  armorial  hocus-pocus,  primogeniture, 
and  pageantry !  The  Government  of  Prussia  is  the  mildest  phase 
in  which  absolutism  ever  presented  itself.  The  king,  a  good  and 
just  man,  has,  by  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  popular  educa- 
tion, shattered  the  sceptre  of  despotism  even  in  his  own  hand, 
and  has  forever  prevented  his  successors  from  gathering  up  the 

fragments You  have  sometimes  wondered  what  becomes 

of  the  thousands  of  learned  men  who  continually  pass  from  the 
German  universities,  whilst  so  few  enter  upon  mercantile  pur- 
suits. Such  men  hold  all  the  official  and  Government  appoint- 
ments ;  and  they  do  not  require  1000/.  a  year  to  be  respectable  or 
respected  in  Prussia.  Habits  of  ostentatious  expenditure  are  not 
respectable  there.  The  king  dines  at  two,  rides  in  a  plain  car— ^ 
riage,  without  soldiers  or  attendants,  and  dresses  in  a  kind 
soldier's  relief  cap.  The  X)lays  be^^in  at  six  and  close  at  nine,  an< 
all  the  world  goes  to  bed  at  ten  or  eleven."  ^ 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  reading  this,  that  it  was  writtei 
forty  years  ago.     Not  a  few  considerate  observers  even  now  hoL<3 
that  the  prospect  of  German  progress  which  Cobden  sketchej^ 

*  To  F.  Cobden.    Sept  11,  1838. 
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would  have  been  happily  reahzed,  if  Prussian  statesmen  of  a  bad 

school  had  not  interrupted  the  working  of  orderly  forces  by  a 

policy  of  military  violence  which  precipitated  unity,  it  is  true, 

but  at  a  cost  to  the  best  causes  in  Germany  and  Europe,  for  which 

unity,  artificial  and  unstable  as  it  now  is,  can  be  no  worthy 

recompense.     As  for  the  contempt  which  the  passage  breathes  for 

the  English  constitution,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  disgust 

which  a  statesman  with  the  fervor  of  his  prime  upon  him,  and 

with  an  understanding  at  once  too  sincere  and  too  strong  to  be 

satisfied  with  conventional  shibboleths,  might  well  feel  alike  for 

the  hypocrisy  and  the  shiftlessness  of  a  system,  that  behind  the 

artfully  painted  mask  of  popular  representation  concealed  the 

clumsy  machinery  of  a  rather  dull  plutocracy.     It  is  not  right  to 

press  the  phrases  of  the  hasty  letter  of  a  traveller  too  closely.     If, 

as  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  Cobden  only  meant  that  the  energetic 

initiative  of  central  authorities  in  promoting  the  moralization  of  a 

country  is  indispensable  in  the  thick  populations  and  divided 

interests  of  modern  times,  and  that  the  great  want  of  England  is 

not  a  political  equality  which  she  has  got,  nor  a  natural  equality, 

which  neither  England  nor  any  other  country  is  ever  likely  to 

get,  but  a  real  equality  in  access  to  justice  and  in  chances  of 

mental  and  moral  elevation,  —  then  he  was  feeling  his  way  to  the 

very  truths  which,  of  all  others,  it  is  most  wholesome  for  us  to 

understand  and  to  accept.     Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  good 

word  which  Cobden  seems  to  have  for  beneficent  absolutism,  it  is 

at  least  a  mark  of  true  sagacity  to  have  discerned  that  niannera 

may  have  as  niucli  to  do  with  the  happiness  of  a  people,  as  has 

the  form  of  tlieir  government. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  shows  that  his  journey  has  supplied 
him  with  material  for  an  instructive  contrast :  —  "  Let  me  give 
you  an  idea  of  society  here  by  telling  you  how  I  spent  yesterday, 
being  Siuulai/.  In  the  first  place  I  went  to  the  cathedral  church 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  very  large  building,  pretty  well 
filled  (the  ladies  were  as  five  to  one  in  the  congregation,  against 
^te  number  of  male  attendants). 

"The  singing  would  have  been  a  treat;  but  unhappily  I  was 
placed  beside  a  little  old  man  whose  devotion  was  so  great,  that 
he  saiiq  louder  than  all  the  congregation,  in  a  screaming  tone  that 
pierced  my  tympanum.  I  heard  nothing  but  the  deep  notes  of 
"ie  organ,  and  the  little  man's  notes  still  ring  in  my  eai^,  and  his 
""7  little  persevering  face  will  haunt  me  till  I  reach  the  Rhine. 
Ine  sermon  lasted  forty  minutes  ;  the  service  was  all  over  in  one 
hour  and  a  half,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  I  went  in  a  coach  to  the 
country  palace  of  the  king  at  Charlottenburg,  where  is  a  splendid 
^i^ausoleum  and  a  statue  of  his  late  wife  to  be  seen.  The  statue 
1^  a  masterpiece  of  the  first  Prussian  sculptor,  and  as  I  always 
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criticise  masterpieces,  I  thought  it  stiff.  Passing  through  a  wood 
laid  out  iu  pleasant  walks,  interspersed  with  sheets  of  water  and 
provided  with  seats,  I  saw  numbers  of  the  cockneys  strolling 
about,  and  again  I  might  have  fancied  myself  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  But  the  variety  of  head-dress,  the  frequent  absence  of 
the  odious  bonnet  which  seems  a  part  of  the  Englishwoman's  na- 
ture, and  the  substitution  of  the  lace  or  gauze  covering,  which  aids 
rather  than  hides  the  prettiest  accessory  of  a  woman's  face,  her 
well-managed  hair,  reminded  me  that  I  was  from  home.  It  was 
a  quarter  to  two  as  I  returned,  and  I  met  the  king's  sons  going  to 
dine  with  their  father,  who  takes  that  meal  exactly  at  two.  So 
you  see  we  are  not  so  unfashionable  in  Quay  Street  as  we  imagined. 
After  taking  a  hasty  dinner  myself,  I  hired  a  horse  and  rode  again 
into  the  country  by  another  road,  and  visited  the  Tivoli  Gardens. 
On  the  way  I  passed  some  good  houses,  the  families  of  which 
were  all  outside,  either  in  balconies  or  in  the  gardens  before  the 
door,  with  tables  laid  out  with  refreshments,  at  wliich  the  gentle- 
men were  smoking,  the  ladies  knitting  or  sewing,  and  perhaps  the 
children  playing  around  with  frolicsome  glee.  All  this  close  to 
the  great  thoroughfare  to  Tivoli,  along  which  crowds  of  pedestrians 
of  all  ranks,  and  great  numbers  of  carriages  and  horsemen,  were 
proceeding.  Yet  nobody  turned  his  head  to  sneer,  or  to  insult 
others;  there  was  no  intrusion  or  curiosity.  I  thought  of  old 
England,  and  as  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  there  to  witness 
such  a  scene,  I  hope  I  did  right  in  condemning  the  good  people 
of  Berlin  for  their  irrdigioiLs  conduct.  At  the  Tivoli  Gardens, 
which  are  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  they  have  a  good  view 
of  the  city.  Here  are  Montagues  Russes  and  other  amusements. 
The  day  was  splendid,  and  such  a  scene !  Hundreds  of  well- 
dressed  and  still  better  behaved  people  were  lounging  or  sitting 
in  the  large  gardens,  or  several  buildings  of  this  gay  retreat ;  in 
the  midst  were  many  little  tables  at  which  groups  were  sitting. 
The  ladies  had  their  work-bags,  and  were  knitting,  or  sewing,  or 
chatting,  or  sipping  coffee  or  lemonade ;  the  gentlemen  often 
smoking,  or  perhaps  flirting  with  their  party.  Then  the  scene 
the  Montagues  Kusses  !  The  little  carriages  were  rattling  do^ 
one  after  another  along  this  undulating  railroad  with  parties  o\ 
every  kind  and  age,  from  the  old  officer  to  the  kitten-like  chil< 
who  clung  with  all  its  claws  to  the  nurse,  or  sister,  or  mamms^ 
who  gave  it  the  treat.  Then  there  was  music,  and  afterward^ 
fireworks,  and  so  went  off  the  day  at  Tivoli,  without  clamor,  niH<== 
ness,  or  drunkenness.  After  Tivoli  I  looked  in  at  the  two  prii 
cipal  theatres,  which  were  crammed  ;  and  so  ended  the  day  whic 
to  me  was  not  a  day  of  rest.  If  you  think  this  is  an  improp 
picture  of  a  Protestant  Sunday,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sober 
orderly  German  thinks  the  drunkenness,  the  filthy  public-h 
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the  miserable  and  moping  mechanic  that  pines  in  his  dark  alley 
in  our  English  cities  on  the  Sabbath-day,  are  infinitely  worse 
features  of  a  Protestant  community,  than  his  Tivoli  Gardens.  Are 
both  wrong  ?  "  ^ 

With  one  other  and  final  contrast,  we  may  leave  the  memorials 
of  the  foreign  tour  of  1838  :  — 

"  I  do  hope  the  leather-headed  bipeds  who  soak  themselves  upon 
prosperous  market-days  in  brandy  and  water  at  the  White  Bear, 
will  be  brought  to  the  temperature  of  rational  beings  by  the  last 
twelve  months'  regimen  of  low  prices.  And  then  let  us  hope  that 
we  may  see  them  trying  at  least  to  bestow  a  little  thought  upon 
their  own  interests,  in  matters  beyond  the  range  of  their  factory 
walls.  It  humiliates  me  to  think  of  the  class  of  people  at  home, 
who  belong  to  the  order  of  intelligent  and  educated  men  that  I 
see  on  the  Continent,  following  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
spinning,  etc.  Our  countrymen,  if  they  were  possessed  of  a  little 
of  the  mind  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Frankfort, 
Chemnitz,  Elberfeld,  etc.,  would  become  the  De  Medicis,  and 
Fuggers,  and  De  Witts  of  England,  instead  of  glorying  in  being 
the  toadies  of  a  clodpole  aristocracy,  only  less  enlightened  than 
themselves  I"  2 

In  other  words,  they  would  become  the  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent statesmen  of  the  country,  the  creators  and  champions  of 
a  new  policy  adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  great  trading  community. 
Thrusting  aside  the  nobles  by  force  of  vigorous  intellectual  and 
moral  ascendency,  the  wealthy  middle  class  would  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  national  life  with  new  tyj)es  and  wiser 
ideas.  Any  one  who  reflects  on  the  gain  fur  good  causes  in  Eng- 
land, if  only  the  foremost  men  of  this  class  would  dare  to  be 
themselves,  and  show  by  grave  and  self-respecting  example  that 
a  great  citizen  is  beyond  the  rivalry  of  the  great  noble,  will  cherish 
the  vision  that  passed  for  an  instant  before  Cobden's  social  imagi- 
i^ation.  As  for  his  contnist  between  the  educated  traders  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  haunters  of  the  White  Bear  witli  their  leathern 
neads,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  this  was  the  result  of  true  obser- 
^'ation,and  was  due  to  no  childish  propensity  to  think  everything 
Woad  better  than  anything  at  liome.  Cobden  had  far  too  much 
integrity  of  understanding  to  yield  either  to  the  patriotic  bias,  or 
^ne anti-patriotic  bias;  and  he  knew  able  men  when  he  saw  them, 
as  well  in  his  own  country  as  elsewhere. 

In  tlie  summer  of  tlie  previous  year  he  had,  in  one  of  his 
^'isits  to  London,  sought  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent jounialists  and  politicians,  and  he  wrote  down  his  impres- 
sions of  them. 

^  To  Miss  Cobden.     Sept.  3,  1838.  «  To  F,  C,     Oct.  6, 1838. 
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"Yesterday," — this  was  in  June,  1837,  —  "we  went  along  with 
Cole  to  see  the  print-works  of  Surrey,  and  dined  with  Makepeace. 
Tlie  day  before,  being  Sunday,  I  went  in  the  morning  to  hear 
Benson  (in  the  Temple  Church)  abuse  the  Dissenters  and  the 
Catholics,  and  compare  the  persecuted  Church  of  England  to  the 

ark  of  the  Israelites,  when  encompassed  by  the  Amalekites 

Then  I  went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  after  staying  there  till 
the  last  minute  I  axjcompanied  Cole  home  to  his  house,  and  dined 

and  slept On  Saturday  in  the  morning  I  was  at  the  Clubs ; 

was  introduced  to  Fonblanque  {Examiner),  Eintoul  {Spectator), 
Bowring,  Howard  Elphinstone,  etc.     In  the  evening  of  the  same 

day  I  dined  with  Hindley,  and  met , , ,  etc.,  etc.  [a , 

party  of  north-country  members  of  Parliament  and  candidates.] 
They  are  a  sad  lot  of  soulless  louts,  and  I  was,  as  compared  with 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  morning,  precipitated  from  the 

temperature  of  blood-heat  down  to  zero I  have  not  seen 

C.  P.  Thomson.  I  have  left  my  card  and  address,  but  he  has 
not  noticed  it,  and  if  he  does  not  send,  1  '11  not  call  again. 

"  I  hear  queer  accounts  of  our  Right  Hon.  Member ;  they  tell 
me  he  is  not  the  man  of  business  we  take  him  for.  We  shall 
see.  The  more  I  see  of  our  representatives  from  Lancashire,  the 
more  aslvamed  I  feel  at  being  so  served,  and  like  Falstaff  I  begin  to 
dread  the  idea  of  going  through  Coventry  (for  at  Coventry  they 
are  generally  to  be  found)  with  such  a  crew.  I  suppose  you  will 
have  more  failures  by-and-by  amongst  the  people  at  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  I  begin  now  to  fear  that  our  distress  will  be 
greater  and  more  permanent  than  I  had  expected  at  first.  It  will 
be  felt  here,  too,  for  some  time,  in  failures  amongst  those  old  mer- 
chant princes  who  are  princes  only  at  spending,  but  whose  get- 
tings  have  been  and  will  be  small  enough.  The  result  of  all  will 
be  that  Liverpool  and  Manchester  will  more  and  more  assume 
their  proper  rank  as  commercial  capitals.  London  must  content 
itself  with  a  gambling  trade  in  the  bills  drawn  by  those  places. 

"  I  have  had  invitations  without  end,  and  shall  if  I  stay  a  year 
still  be  in  request ;  but  too  much  talking  and  running  about  will 
not  suit  me,  and  I  am  resolved  to  turn  churlish  and  morose.     I 

have  seen,  through  S 's  friend  T ,  some  of  the  Urquhart 

party :  they  are  as  mad  as  ever.  I  have  called  upon  Roebuck, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  see  him."  ^ 

"  I  was  yesterday  introduced  to  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Grote  at  their 
house.  I  use  the  words  Mrs.  and  Mr.  because  she  is  the  greater 
politician  of  the  two.  He  is  a  mild  and  philosophical  man,  pos- 
sessing the  highest  order  of  moral  and  intellectual  endowments ; 
but  wanting  something  which  for  need  of  a  better  phrase  I  shall 

1  To  F,  Cobden,    June  6,  1887. 
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call  devU.  He  is  too  abstract  in  his  tone  of  reasoning,  and  does 
not  aim  to  influence  others  by  any  proof  excepting  that  of  ratio- 
cination ;  tusy  must/,  as  Braham  calls  it,  he  is  destitute  of.  Had 
she  been  a  man,  she  would  have  been  the  leader  of  a  party ;  he 
is  not  calculated  for  it. 

"  I  met  at  their  house  (which  by  the  way  is  the  great  resort  of 
all  that  is  clever  in  the  opposition  ranks)  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  a 
youthful,  florid-looking  man  of  foppish  and  conceited  air,  with  a 
pile  of  head  at  the  back  (firmness)  like  a  sugar-loaf.  I  should 
say  that  a  cast  of  his  head  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar illustrations  of  phrenology.  For  the  rest  he  is  not  a  man  of 
superior  talents,  and  let  him  say  what  he  pleases,  there  is  nothing 

about  him  that  is  democratic  in  principle 

"  I  have  been  visiting,  and  visited  by,  all  sorts  of  people,  the 
Greek  Ambassador,  Wm.  Allen,  of  Plough  Court,  the  chemist  and 
Quaker  philanthropist,  Roebuck,  and  Joseph  Parkes,  of  Birming- 
ham, amongst  the  number.  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  Roe- 
buck at  his  house.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  but  I  find  that  his 
mind  is  more  active  than  powerful.  He  is  apt  to  take  lawyer- 
Uke  views  of  questions,  and,  as  you  may  see  by  his  speeches,  is 

given  to  cavilling  and  special  pleading 

"  Easthope  of  the  *  Chronicle '  is  very  anxious  that  I  should  see 
I/)rd  Palmerston,  but  I  told  him  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
his  Lordship  is  incurable.  He  says  that  he  is  open  to  conviction, 
and  a  cleverer  man  than  most  of  his  colleagues.  What  a  beauti- 
uu  ensemble  they  must  be  !  I  liave  seen  nothing  of  C.  P.  Thom- 
son ;  I  would  have  called  again,  but  I  think  it  better  to  reserve 
myself  till  he  calls  on  me.  I  hear  from  all  sides  that  he  is  not 
the  man  of  business  we  take  him  for  in  Manchester.  Although 
1  have  been  so  much  taken  up  with  new  acquaintances,  I  have 
liot  failed  to  make  calls  upon  all  our  old  friends  and  relations."  ^ 

"  One  of  the  very  cleverest  men  I  have  ever  met  with  is  Joseph 
^^Aes,  late  of  Birmingham,  the  eminent  constitutional  lawyer 
^Jid  writer.  He  was  employed  to  prepare  the  Municipal  Bill  and 
f»ther  measures.  He  is  not  only  profound  in  his  profession,  but 
skilled  iu  political  economy,  and  quite  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
^?6  in  practical  and  popular  acquirements.  He  has  been  very 
^^^'d  to  me.  He  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Lord  Durham 
^^^^lesting  him  to  find  out  who  the  author  of  Russia,  etc.,  w^as,  as 
tliose  pamphlets  contained  more  statesmanlike  views  than  all  the 
heads  of  the  whole  British  cabinet.  His  Lordship  goes  thoroughly 
and  entirely  with  me  in  my  principles  upon  Turkey.  Perhaps 
^'^6  truth  is  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  with  opposite  views,  but 
having  been  wheedled  by  the  Czar  and  his  wife,  he  is  glad  to 

/^  ToF.  Cobden.    June  12,  1837. 
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find  in  my  arguments  some  useful  pleas  for  justifying  his 
change."  ^ 

One  general  impression  of  great  significance  Cobden  acquired 
from  this  and  some  later  visits  to  London.  Combe  had  in  one  of 
his  letters  been  complaining  of  the  bigotry  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  in  Scotland.  "  What  you  say  of  the  intolerance  of  Scot- 
land," said  Cobden  to  him  in  reply,  "  applies  a  good  deal  to  Man- 
chester also.  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  kingdom  in  which  a 
man  can  live  with  perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  that 
is  London.'*  ^  However,  he  acted  on  the  old  and  worthy  princi- 
ple, Spartam  Tiactus  es,  hanc  exorna,  and  did  not  quarrel  with 
the  society  in  wldch  his  lot  was  cast,  because  it  preferred  the 
echoes  of  its  own  prejudices  to  any  unfamiliar  note. 

Manchester  did  not  receive  its  charter  of  incorporation  until 
the  autumn  of  1838.  Cobden*s  share  in  promoting  this  impor- 
tant reform  was  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  borough, 
and  he  was  chosen  for  alderman  at  the  first  election.  The  com- 
mercial capital  of  Lancashire  was  now  to  show  its  fitness  to  be 
the  source  and  centre  of  a  great  national  cause. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  French  economist  who  recounted  to  his  countrymen  the  histoTj 
of  the  great  agitation  in  which  Cobden  now  gradually  rose  to  a 
foremost  place,  justly  pointed  out  that  the  name  and  title  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  gave  to  foreigners  a  narrow  and  inadequate 
idea  of  its  scope,  its  depth,  and  its  animating  spirit.  What  Bastiat 
thus  said  with  regard  to  foreigners,  is  just  as  true  with  regard  to 
ourselves  of  a  later  generation.  We  too  are  as  apt  as  Frenchmen 
or  Germans  to  think  narrowly  and  inadequately  of  the  scope  and 
animating  spirit  of  this  celebrated  confederation.  Yet  the  interest 
of  that  astonishing  record  of  zeal,  tact,  devotion,  and  courage,  into 
some  portions  of  which  the  biographer  of  Cobden  has  now  to  enter, 
lies  principally  for  us  in  the  circumstance  that  the  abolition  of  the 
protective  duties  on  food  and  the  shattering  of  the  protective 

1  The  Czar  said  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  : —  "Years  ago  Lord  Durham  w«8  taut  to 
me,  a  man  full  of  prejudices  against  me.  By  merely  coming  to  close  quarters  witil 
me,  all  his  prejudices  were  driven  clean  out  of  him."  —  Stockmar,  quoted  in  Xr* 
Martin's  Liff  f\f  the  Prince  Contort,  i.  216. 

«  To  Q,' Combe.     March  9,  1841. 
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system  was,  on  one  side,  the  beginning  of  our  great  modem 
struggle  against  class  preponderance  at  home,  and  on  another  side, 
the  dawn  of  higher  ideals  of  civilization  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  not  of  himself  assuredly  that  Cobden  was  speaking  when, 
at  the  moment  of  the  agitation  reaching  its  height,  he  confessed 
that  when  it  first  began  they  had  not  all  possessed  the  same  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  interests  and  objects  involved,  that  came 
to  them  later.  "  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  most  of  us  entered 
upon  this  struggle  with  the  belief  that  we  had  some  distinct  class- 
interest  in  the  question,  and  that  we  should  carry  it  by  a  manifes- 
tation of  our  will  in  this  district,  against  the  will  and  consent  of 
other  portions  of  the  community."^  There  was  in  this  nothing 
that  is  either  astonishing  or  discreditable.  The  important  fact  was 
that  the  class-interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  the  good  of  the  rest  of  the  community ;  while 
the  class-interest  against  which  they  were  going  up  to  do  battle  was 
an  uncompensated  burden  on  the  whole  commonwealth.  Besides 
this,  it  has  been  observed  on  a  hundred  occasions  in  history,  that 
a  good  cause  takes  on  in  its  progress  larger  and  unforeseen  ele- 
ments, and  these  in  their  turn  bring  out  the  nobler  feelings  of  the 
best  among  its  soldiere.  So  it  was  here.  The  class-interest 
widened  into  the  consciousness  of  a  commanding  national  interest. 
In  raising  the  question  of  the  bread-tax,  and  its  pestilent  efiTects  on 
their  own  trade  and  on  the  homes  of  their  workmen,  the  Lancashire 
men  were  involuntarily  opening  the  whole  question  of  the  condi- 
tion of  England. 

The  backbone  of  the  discussion  in  its  strictly  local  aspect  was  in 
the  question  which  Cobden  and  his  friends  at  this  time  kept  inces- 
santly asking.  With  a  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand souls  a  week,  how  can  wages  be  kept  up,  unless  there  be  con- 
stantly increasing  markets  found  for  the  employment  of  labor ;  and 
how  can  foreign  countries  buy  our  manufactures,  unless  we  take  in 
return  their  corn,  timber,  or  whatever  else  they  are  able  to  produce  ? 
Apart,  moreover,  from  increase  of  population,  is  it  not  clear  that,  if 
capitalists  were  free  to  exchange  their  productions  for  the  corn  of 
other  countries,  the  workmen  would  have  abundant  employment 
at  enhanced  wages  ?  A  still  more  formidable  argument  even  than 
these  lay  in  the  mouths  of  the  petitioners.  They  boldly  charged 
Parliament  with  fostering  the  rivalry  of  foreign  competitors ; 
and  the  charge  could  not  be  answered.  By  denying  to  America 
and  to  Germany  the  liberty  of  exchanging  their  surplus  food  for 
our  manufactures,  the  English  Legislature  had  actually  forced 
America  and  Germany  to  divert  their  resources  from  the  produc- 
tion of  food,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  natural  demand  for  manufac- 

1  Speech  at  Manchester,  Oct.  19,  1843. 
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tures.  It  was  the  com  laws  which  nursed  foreign  competition  into 
full  vitality. 

But  this  strictly  commercial  aspect  could  not  suffice.  Moral 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  class  to  class  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
relations  of  country  to  country  in  the  civilized  world,  lay  behind 
the  contention  of  the  hour,  and  in  the  course  of  that  contention 
came  into  new  light.  The  promptings  of  a  commercial  shrewd- 
ness were  gradually  enlarged  into  enthusiasm  for  a  far-reaching 
principle,  and  the  hard-headed  man  of  business  gradually  felt  him- 
self touched  with  the  generous  glow  of  the  patriot  and  the  de- 
liverer. 

Cobden's  speculative  mind  had  speedily  placed  the  conflict  in 
its  ti-ue  relation  to  other  causes.  We  liave  already  seen  how  ample 
a  conception  he  possessed  of  the  transformation  for  which  English 
society  was  ripe,  and  how  thoroughly  he  had  accustomed  himself 
to  think  of  the  corn  laws  as  merely  part  of  a  great  whole  of  abuse 
and  obstruction.  But  he  was  now,  as  at  all  times,  far  too  wise  a 
man  to  fall  into  the  characteristic  weakness  of  the  system-monger, 
by  passing  over  the  work  that  lay  to  his  hand,  and  insisting  that 
people  should  swallow  his  system  whole.  Nobody  knew  better 
how  great  a  part  of  wisdom  it  is  for  a  man  who  seeks  to  improve 
society,  to  be  right  in  discerning  at  a  given  moment  what  is  the 
next  thing  to  be  done,  or  whether  there  is  anything  to  be  done  at 
all.  His  interest  in  remoter  issues  did  not  prevent  him  from 
throwing  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  apostolic  spirit  upon  the 
particular  point  at  which  the  campaign  of  a  century  first  opened. 
As  he  said  to  his  brother  in  a  letter  that  has  already  been  quoted, 
he  had  convinced  himself  that  a  moral,  and  even  a  religious^ 
spirit  might  be  infused  into  the  question  of  the  com  laws,  and  that 
if  it  were  agitated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  question  of 
slavery,  the  effect  would  be  irresistible.^ 

Cobden  was  in  no  sense  the  original  projector  of  an  oiganized 
body  for  throwing  off  the  burden  of  the  com  duties.  In  1836  an 
Anti-Corn-Law  Association  had  been  formed  in  London ;  its  prin- 
cipal members  were  the  parliamentary  radicals,  Grote,  Molesworth, 
Joseph  Hume,  and  Mr.  Roebuck.  But  this  group,  notwithstand- 
ing their  acuteness,  their  logical  penetration,  and  the  soundness  of 
their  ideas,  were  in  that,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  stricken 
with  impotence.  Their  gifts  of  reasoning  were  admirable,  but 
they  had  no  gifts  for  popular  organization,  and  neither  their  per- 
sonality nor  their  logic  offered  anything  to  excite  the  imagination 
or  interest  the  sentiment  of  the  public.  "  The  free-traders,"  Lord 
Sydenham  said,  with  a  pang,  in  1841,  "have  never  been  oratois 
since  Mr.  Pitt's  early  days.    We  hanmiered  away  with  £acts  and 

^  Above,  pp.  85,  86. 
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figures  and  some  arguments  ;  but  we  could  not  elevate  the  subject 
and  excite  the  feelings  of  the  people."  An  economic  demonstra- 
tion went  for  nothing,  until  it  was  made  alive  by  the  passion  of 
suffering  interests  and  the  reverberations  of  the  popular  voice. 
Lord  Melbourne,  in  1838,  sharply  informed  all  petitioners  for  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  that  they  must  look  for  no  decided  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  until  they  had  njade  it  quite  clear 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  strongly  in  favor  of  a  new 
policy.  London,  from  causes  that  have  often  been  explained  and 
are  well  understood,  is  no  centre  for  the  kind  of  agitation  which 
the  Prime  Minister,  not  without  some  secret  mockery,  invited  the 
repealers  to  undertake.  Tn  London  there  is  no  effective  unity ; 
interests  are  too  varied  and  dispersive ;  zeal  loses  its  directness  and 
edge  amid  the  distracting  play  of  so  many  miscellaneous  social  and 
intellectual  elements.  It  was  not  until  a  body  of  men  in  Man- 
chester were  moved  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  that  any  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  inform  and  arouse  the  country. 

The  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  seventy-seven  shillings  in  the 
August  of  1838;  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  wet  harvesting; 
the  revenue  was  declining  ;  deficit  was  becoming  a  familiar  word ; 
pauperism  was  increasing ;  and  the  manufacturing  population  of 
Lancashire  were  finding  it  impossible  to  support  themselves,  be- 
cause the  landlords,  and  the  legislation  of  a  generation  of  land- 
lords before  them,  insisted  on  keeping  the  first  necessity  of  life  at 
an  artificially  high  rate.     Yet  easy  as  it  is  now  to  write  the  expla- 
nation contained  in  the  last  few  words,  comparatively  few  men  had 
at  that  time  seized  the  truth  of  it.     That  explanation  was  in  the 
stage  of  a  vague  general  suspicion,  rather  than  the  definite  per- 
ception of  a  precise  cause.     Men  are  so  engaged  by  the  homely 
pressure  of  each  day  as  it  comes,  and  the  natural  solicitudes  of 
conmiou  life  are  so  instant,  that  a  bad  institution  or  a  monstrous 
piece  of  misgovernment  is  always  endured  in  patience  for  many 
years  after  the  remedy  has  been  urged  on  public  attention.     No 
cure  is  considered  with  an  accurate  mind,  until  the  evil  has  become 
too  sharp  to    be  borne,  or  its  whole  force  and  weight  brought 
irresistibly  before  the  world  by  its  more  ardent,  penetrative,  and 
indomitable  spirits. 

In  October,  1838,  a  band  of  seven  men  met  at  a  hotel  in  Man- 
chester, and  formed  a  new  Anti-Corn-Law  Association.  They 
^ere  speedily  joined  by  others,  including  Cobden,  who  from  this 
moment  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  counsel  and  action. 
That  critical  moment  had  arrived,  which  comes  in  the  history 
of  every  successful  movement,  when  a  section  arises  within  the 
party,  which  refuses  from  that  day  forward  either  to  postpone 
or  to  compromise.  The  feeling  among  the  older  men  was  to  stop 
short  in  their  demands  at  some  modification  of  the  existing  duty. 
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This  was  the  mind  of  the  President  and  most  of  the  directors  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  meeting  of  this  im- 
portant body  was  held  in  December  (1838).  The  officers  of  the 
Chamber  had,  only  for  the  second  time  in  ten  years,  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  petition  spoke  only 
of  modifications,  and  total  repeal  was  not  whispered.  The  more 
energetic  members  protested  against  these  faltering  voice& 
Cobden  struck  into  the  debate  with  that  finely  tempered  weapon 
of  argumentative  speech,  which  was  his  most  singular  endow- 
ment. The  turbid  sediment  of  miscellaneous  discussion  sank 
away,  as  he  brought  out  a  lucid  proof  that  the  corn  law  was  the 
only  obstacle  to  a  vast  increase  of  their  trade,  and  that  every 
shilling  of  the  protection  on  com  which  thus  obstructed  their 
prosperity,  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowners,  without 
conferring  an  atom  of  advantage  on  either  the  farmer  or  the 
laborer. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  when  the  members  assembled,  a  week  later,  Cobden 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  draft  petition  which  he  and  his  allies  had 
prepared  in  the  interval,  and  which  after  a  discussion  of  many 
hours  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  preamble 
laid  all  the  stress  on  the  alleged  facts  of  foreign  competition, 
in  words  which  never  fail  to  be  heard  in  times  of  bad  trade.  It 
recited  how  the  existing  laws  prevented  the  British  manufacturer 
from  exchanging  the  produce  of  his  labor  for  the  com  of  other 
countries,  and  so  enabled  his  foreign  rivals  to  purchase  their  food 
at  one  half  of  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  in  the  English 
market;  and  finally  the  prayer  of  the  petition  called  for  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com  and 
other  foreign  articles  of  subsistence,  and  implored  the  House  to 
carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  as  affects  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  the  true  and  peaceful  principles  of  free  trada 

In  the  following  month,  January,  1839,  the  Anti-Com-Law 
Association  showed  that  it  was  in  earnest  in  the  intention  to 
agitate,  by  proceeding  to  raise  a  subscription  of  an  effective  sum 
of  money.  Cobden  threw  out  one  of  those  expressions  which 
catch  men's  minds  in  moments  when  they  are  already  ripe  for 
action.  "  Let  us,"  he  said,  "  invest  part  of  our  property,  in  order 
to  save  the  rest  from  confiscation."  Within  a  month  six  thoa- 
sand  pounds  had  been  raised,  the  first  instalment  of  many  soores 
of  thousands  still  to  come.  A  great  banquet  was  given  to  eome 
of  the  parliamentary  supporters  of  Free  Trade ;  more  money  WBS 
subscribed,  convictions  became  clearer,  and  purpose  waxed  mors 
resolute.  On  the  day  after  the  banquet,  at  a  meeting  of  delq;atei 
from  other  towns,  Cobden  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  united 
action  among  the  various  associations  throughout  the  counfefXi 
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This  was  the  germ  of  what  ultimately  became  the  League.     It 
is  worth  noticing  that,  more  than  four  years  before  this,  he  had 
in  his  first  pamphlet  sketched  in  a  general  form  the  outlines  of 
the  course  eventually  followed  by  the  League,  —  so  fertile  was 
his  mind  in   practical   methods  of  enlightening  opinion,  even 
without  the  stimulation  of  a  company  of  sympathetic  agitators. 
There  he  had  asked  how  it  was  that  so  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  study  of  which  Adam  Smith  was  the  great  luminary, 
and  why,  while  there  were  Banksian,  Linnsean,  Hunterian  socie- 
ties, there  was  no  Smithian  society,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminat- 
ing a  more  just  knowledge   of  the  principles  of  trade.     Such 
a  society  might  enter  into  correspondence  with  similar  bodies 
abroad,  and  so  help  to  amend  the  restrictive  policy  of  foreign 
governments,  while  at  home  prizes  might  be  offered  for  the  best 
essays  on  the  corn  question,  and  lecturers  might  be  sent  to  en- 
lighten the  agriculturists,  and  to  invite  discussion  upon  a  sub- 
ject which,  while  so  difficult,  was  yet  of  such  paramount  interest 
to  them  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country.^     The  hour  for  the  par- 
tial application  of  these  very  ideas  had  now  come.     Before  the 
month  of  January,   the  Manchester  Anti-Corn-Law  Association 
was  completely  organized,  and  its   programme  laid   before   the 
public.     The  object  was  declared  to  be  to  obtain  by  all  legal  and 
constitutional  means,  such  as  the  formation  of  local  associations, 
the  delivery  of  lectures,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  and  the  pres- 
entation  of  petitions   to   Parliament,   the   total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  corn  and  provision  laws.     Cobden  was  appointed 
to  be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  he  continued 
in  that  ofiBce  until  the  close  of  the  agitation. 

In  the  February  of  1839,  as  Cobden  gayly  reminded  a  great 
audience  on  the  eve  of  victory  six  years  later,  three  of  them  in  a 
small  room  at  Brown's  hotel  in  Palace  Yard  were  visited  by  a 
nobleman  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  advocating  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  corn  laws,  but  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  the 
point  of  totiil  repeal.  He  asked  what  had  brought  them  to  town, 
and  what  it  was  that  they  wanted.  They  had  come,  they  said,  to 
seek  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  With  an 
emphatic  shake  of  the  head,  he  answered,  "  You  will  overturn  the 
monarchy  as  soon  as  you  will  accomplish  that."  ^  For  the  mo- 
ment it  appeared  as  if  this  were  really  true.  Mr.  Villiers  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (Feb.  18),  that  a  number  of  petitions 
against  the  corn  laws  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
^hole  House.  The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
The  next  day  he  moved  that  certain  members  of  the  Manchester 
Association  should  be  heard  at  the  bar,  in  support  of  the  allega- 

1  Cobden's  Political  WrUings,  i.  32. 
'  Cobden's  Si)eeches,  i.  345. 
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tions  of  a  petition  wliicli  they  had  presented  three  days  before. 
Thoui^'h  this  was  a  Whig  Parliament,  or  because  it  was  a  Whig 
Parliament,  the  motion  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one  in  a  House  of  more  than  five  hundred  members. 

We  cease  to  be  amazed  at  this  deliberate  rejection  of  informa- 
tion from  some  of  the  weightiest  men  in  the  kingdom,  at  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom,  when 
we  recall  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  pretended  reform  of 
Parliament  in  1832,  four  fifths  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  belonged  to  the  old  landed  interests.  The  bewilder- 
ment of  the  government  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  went  into  the  lobby  with  the  Pro- 
tectionists, while  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  followed 
Mr.  Villiers.  Yet  Lord  John  had  declared  a  short  time  before, 
that  he  admitted  the  duties  on  corn  as  then  levied  to  be  untenable. 
The  whole  incident  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  on 
record  of  one  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, its  sluggishness  in  facing  questions  on  their  merits.  In  this 
instance,  the  majority  found  before  long  that  behind  the  industrial 
facts  which  they  were  too  selfish  and  indolent  to  desire  to  hear, 
were  political  forces  which  they  and  their  leader  together  were 
powerless  to  resist. 

A  few  days  later  (March  12)  Mr.  Villiers  brought  forward  his 
annual  motion,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  act  regulating  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn.  Across  Palace  Yard  were  assembled  delegates  from 
the  thirty-six  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  to  enforce  a  prayer 
that  had  ]yeeu  urged  by  half  a  million  of  petitioners.  But  the 
motion,  after  a  debate  which  extended  over  five  nights,  received 
only  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  votes  out  of  a  House  of  five 
hundred  and  forty-one.  The  delegates  returned  to  their  homes 
with  the  conviction  that  they  had  still  a  prolonged  struggle  before 
them.  In  the  ])icturesque  phrase  of  a  contemporary  writer,  their 
departure  was  like  the  break-up  of  a  Mahratta  camp ;  it  did  not 
mean  that  the  war  was  over,  but  only  that  attack  would  be  re- 
newed from  another  quarter.  Some  of  them  were  irfclined  to 
despond,  but  the  greater  part  almost  instantly  came  round  to  the 
('ucrgetic  mind  of  Cobden.  He  recalled  the  delegates  to  the  fact 
tliat,  in  spite  of  the  House  over  the  way,  they  represented  three 
millions  of  the  people.  He  compared  the  alliance  of  the  great 
towns  of  England  to  the  League  of  the  Hanse  Towns  of  Grermany. 
That  TiCague  had  turned  the  castles  which  crowned  the  rocks 
along  the  Ehine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Elbe  into  dismantled  me- 
morials of  the  past,  and  the  new  league  would  not  fail  in  dismanr 
tling  the  legislative  stronghold  of  the  new  feudal  oppressors  in 
England.     No  time  was  lost  in  strengthening  their  oiganization 
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by  drawing  isolated  societies  to  an  effective  centre.  Measures 
were  speedily  taken  (Marcli)  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
union,  to  be  called  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  to  be  composed  of 
all  the  towns  and  districts  that  were  represented  in  the  delegation, 
and  of  as  many  others  as  might  be  induced  to  form  local  associa- 
tions and  federate  them  with  the  League.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  old  Manchester  Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  trans- 
formed into  the  council  of  the  new  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  With 
the  same  view  of  securing  unity  of  action,  the  central  offices  were 
established  in  Manchester,  whence  from  this  time  forward  the 
national  movement  was  directed 

The  impatience  of  the  free-traders  had  been  irritated,  rather 
than  soothed,  by  a  speech  of  two  hours  in  length  from  the  great 
leader  of  the  Conservative  opposition,  in  which  he  carefully  ab- 
stained from  committing  himself  to  any  opinion  on  the  principle 
at  issue.     He  devised  elaborate  trains  of  hypothetical  reasoning  ; 
he  demolished  imaginary  cases ;   he  dwelt  on  the  iiTeconcilable 
contradictions  among  the  best  economists.     But  there  was  not  a 
single  sentence  in  the  whole  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  speech,  that 
could  be  taken  to  tie  his  hands  in  dealing  with  the  corn  laws, 
while  on  the  contmry  there  was  one  sentence  which,  to  any  one 
who  should  have  accustomed  himself  to  study  the  workings  of 
that  strong  but  furtive  intellect,  might  have  revealed  that  the 
great  organ  and  chief  of  the  landowners  was  not  far  removed  from 
the  Manchester  manufacturer.     He  had  at  least  placed  himself  in 
the  mental  attitude  which  made  him  accessible  to  their  arguments. 
"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying," — so  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  the  House, 
—"that  unless  the  existence  of  the  corn  law  can  be  shown  to  be 
consistent,  not  only  with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  landlord's  interest,  but  also  with  the  protec- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
and  especially  with  the  improvement  of  the   condition  of  the 
laboring  class,  the  corn  law  is  practically  at  an  end."  ^ 

Although  such  a  position  was  rational  and  political,  as  com- 
pared with  the  talk  of  those  who  could  not  get  beyond  the  argu- 
ment that  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  had  a  right  to  do  as  they 
pleased  with  their  own,  still  there  remained  a  long  road  to  travel 
before  Peel  could  be  regarded  as  a  probable  auxiliary.  The  re- 
pealers felt  that  they  must  depend  upon  their  own  efforts,  without 
reference  either  to  Sir  Kobert  or  Lord  John.  They  had  started  a 
little  organ  of  their  own  in  the  press  in  April ;  and  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Circular  used  language  which  was  not  at  all  too  strong 
i^r  the  taste  of  most  of  them,  when  it  cried  out  that  all  political 
factions  were  equally  dishonest  and  profligate ;  that  the  repealers 

1  March  18,  1839. 
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at  any  rate  would  not  suffer  their  great  question  to  be  made  a 
mere  ofi&cial  hobby-horse  ;  that  they  would  pursue  an  undeviating 
course  of  strenuous  protest  to  the  nation  at  large,  knowing  weu 
that  repeal  would  never  be  granted  by  either  the  one  or  the  other 
faction  of  political  pettifoggers  by  which  the  kingdom  was  alter- 
nately cursed  If  they  could  only  get  the  honest,  simple-hearted, 
and  intelligent  portion  of  the  people  to  see  the  justice  and  the 
necessity  of  their  cause,  then  they  would  not  be  long  before  they 
dragged  both  sections  of  the  state  quacks  at  their  chariot  wheels, 
each  striving  to  outbid  the  other  in  tenders  of  service  and  offers 
of  concession.^ 

In  less  violent  tones,  Cobden  kept  insisting  on  the  same  point, 
after  the  rebuffs  of  the  year  had  shown  them  that  the  battle  would 
be  long,  and  that  its  issues  went  too  deep  into  the  social  system 
to  suit  the  aims  of  traditional  parties,  for  the  traditional  parties 
in  England  were  of  their  very  essence  superficial  and  personal 
Towards  the  end  of  1839,  Dr.  Bowring  came  to  Manchester  to  re- 
port on  what  he  had  found  on  the  subject  of  trade  with  England 
during  a  recent  official  visit  to  the  countries  of  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union.  His  points  were,  that  in  consequence  of  the  English 
obstruction  to  the  import  of  grain  and  timber,  capital  in  Germany 
was  being  diverted  to  manufactures;  that  the  German  agricul- 
turists were  naturally  eager  for  the  removal  of  the  protective  duties 
on  manufactures,  which  they  could  purchase  more  cheaply  from 
England  ;  but  that  they  were  met  by  the  argument  that  England 
would  never  reciprocate  by  opening  a  free  market  for  return  pur- 
chases of  grain,  as  her  landlords  and  agriculturists  were  far  too 
mighty  to  be  overthrown  or  even  shaken.  Cobden,  with  his  usual 
high  confidence  of  spirit,  replied  to  this  by  asking  how  every 
social  change  and  every  religious  change  had  been  accomplished 
otherwise  than  by  an  appeal  to  public  opinion.  How,  he  exclaimed, 
had  they  secured  the  penny  postage,  which  happened  to  have  come 
into  force  on  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  ?  Not  by  sitting  still 
and  quietly  wishing  for  it,  but  by  a  number  of  men  stepping  out, 
spending  their  money,  giving  their  time,  agitating  the  commu- 
nity. And  in  the  same  way,  how  could  they  think  that  the  com 
laws  would  be  repealed  by  sitting  still  at  home,  and  lamenting 
over  their  evils  ?  He  appealed  to  them,  not  as  Whigs,  Tories,  ot 
Radicals,  but  as  men  with  a  sense  not  more  of  commercial  interest 
than  of  unmistakable  national  duty. 

We  have  to  remember  that  at  this  date  the  admission  of  Cath- 
olics to  Parliament  was  not  so  remote  that  men  had  forgotten 
the  means  by  which  that  triumph  of  justice  and  tolerance  had 
been  achieved     Catholic  emancipation  was  only  ten  yeais  old» 

1  December  10,  1839. 
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and  it  was  present  to  the  mind  of  every  politician  who  wanted  to 
have  anything  done,  that  this  great  measure  had  been  carried  by 
the  incessant  activity  of  O'Connell  and  the  Catholic  Association. 
That  was  a  memorable  example  that  the  prejudice  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  was  to  be  most  eflFectually  overcome  by  the  agita- 
tion of  a  powerful  outside  confederacy.  No  two  men  were  ever 
much  more  unlike  than  Cobden  and  O'Connell,  but  Cobden  had 
been  a  subscriber  to  the  great  agitator's  Rent,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Irish  example  was  not  lost  on  the  leaders  of  the  associa- 
tion against  the  corn  laws.  In  truth  here  was  the  vital  change 
that  had  been  finally  effected  in  our  system  by  the  Reform  Act 
Schemes  of  political  improvement  were  henceforth  to  spring  up 
outside  of  Parliament,  instead  of  in  the  creative  mind  of  the  par- 
liamentary leader ;  and  official  statesmanship  has  ever  since  con- 
sisted less  in  working  out  principles,  than  in  measuring  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  popular  gale.  It  is  thus  the  non-official 
statesman  who,  by  concentrating  the  currents  of  common  senti- 
ment or  opinion,  really  shapes  the  policy  which  the  official  chiefs 
accept  from  his  hands. 

The  first  year's  campaign  convinced  the  repealers  that  agitation 
is  not  always  such  smooth  work  as  it  had  been  in  Ireland.  They 
leamt  how  hardly  an  old  class  interest  dies.  They  had  begun 
the  work  of  propagandism  by  sending  out  a  small  band,  which 
afterwards  became  a  large  one,  of  economic  missionaries.  In 
Scotland  the  new  gospel  found  a  temperate  hearing  and  much 
acceptance,  but  in  England  the  lecturers  were  not  many  days  in 
discoverins:  at  what  peril  they  had  undertaken  to  assault  the  preju- 
dice and  selfishness  of  a  territorial  aristocracy,  and  the  brutality 
or  cowardice  of  their  hangers-on.  Though  there  were  many 
districts  where  nobody  interfered  with  them,  there  were  many 
others  where  neither  law  nor  equity  gave  them  protection.  At 
Arundel  the  mayor  refused  the  use  of  the  town  hall,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lecture  would  make  the  laborers  discontented ;  and  the 
landlord  refused  the  use  of  his  large  room,  on  the  ground  that,  if 
he  granted  it,  he  should  lose  his  customers.  A  landowning  farmer 
went  further,  and  offered  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  anybody  who  would 
throw  the  lecturer  into  the  river.  At  Petersfield,  a  paltry  little 
borough  in  Hampshire,  almost  in  sight  of  Cobden's  birthplace, 
either  spite  or  the  timidity  of  political  bondage  went  so  far,  that 
when  tiie  lecturer  returned,  after  his  harangue  in  the  market- 
place, to  the  Dolphin,  Boar,  or  Lion,  where  he  had  taken  his  tea 
and  onlered  his  bed,  the  landlord  and  landlady  peremptorily 
desired  him  to  leave  their  house.  In  the  eastern  counties,  again, 
they  were  usually  well  received  by  the  common  people,  but  vexed 
and  harassed  by  the  authorities.  At  Louth  they  were  allowed  to 
deliver  their  address  in  the  town  hall  one  night,  but  as  the  lee- 
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turer  had  the  fortune  to  discomfit  a  local  magnate  in  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  the  ])crmission  which  had  been  given  to  use 
the  hall  on  the  next  night  was  arbitrarily  withdrawn,  and  the 
lecturers  were  driven  to  say  what  they  had  come  to  say  from  a 
gig  in  the  market-place.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  adventure. 
As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  town,  they  were  served  with  a 
warrant  for  causing  an  obstruction  in  a  thoroughfare ;  they  were 
brought  before  the  very  magnate  over  whom  they  had  won  so 
fatal  a  victory,  and  by  him  ])unished  w^ith  a  fine.  At  Stamford 
they  were  warned  that  the  mob  would  tear  them  to  pieces ;  but 
they  protected  themselves  with  a  body-guard,  and  the  mob  was 
discovered  to  be  less  hostile  than  a  small  band  of  peoj)le  who 
ought  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  respectable.  At  Huntingdon 
the  town  clerk  was  the  leader  in  provoking  an  outrageous  disturl)- 
ance,  which  forced  the  lecturer  to  give  up  the  ground.  In  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  country,  at  Newark  and  at  Retfonl,  there 
was  not  an  innkeeper  who  dared  to  let  the  lecturer  a  room  ;  and 
at  Worksop,  not  only  could  the  lecturer  not  find  a  room,  nor  a 
printer  who  should  dare  to  print  a  placard,  but  he  was  assaulted 
by  hired  bullies  in  the  sti-eet.  It  was  reserved  for  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing to  show  that  no  brutality  can  equal  that  which  is  engendered 
of  the  union  of  the  violent  inherited  prejudice  of  the  educated 
classes,  with  the  high  spirits  of  youth.  No  creature  is  a  more 
unbridled  ruffian  than  the  ruffian  undergraduate  can  be,  and  at 
Cambridge  the  peaceful  arguments  of  the  lecturer  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  destructive  and  sanguinar\"  riot.  The  local  newspaper 
afterwards  piously  congratulated  the  furious  gownsmen  on  having 
done  their  duty  as  "  the  friends  of  good  government,  and  the  up- 
holders of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country."  ^ 

It  is  only  when  people  want  to  get  something  done  that  all  the 
odd  per\'ei'sities  of  the  human  mind  spread  themselves  out  in 
panoramic  fulness.  A  long  campaign  of  reckless  and  virulent 
calumny  was  at  once  openwl  in  the  party  organs.  One  London 
newspaper  described  the  worst  members  of  the  Association  as 
unprincipled  schemers,  and  the  best  as  self-conceited  socialists. 
Another  declared  with  authority  that  it  was  composed  in  equal 
pai-ts  of  commercial  swindlers  and  political  swindlers.  A  third 
with  edifying  unction  denounced  their  sentiment^  as  subversive 
of  all  moral  right  and  order,  their  organization  as  H  disloyal  fac- 
tion, and  their  speakers  as  revolutionary  emissaries,  whom  all 
peaceable  and  well-dispased  persons  ought  to  assist  the  authorities 
in  peremptorily  putting  down.  The  Morning  Post,  the  journal  of 
London  idleness,  hailed  the  Manchester  workers  in  a  style  that 
would  have  been  grotesque  enough,  if  only  it  had  not  represented 
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the  serious  thought  of  many  of  the  most  important  people  in  the 
dominant   class.      **  The   manufacturing  people   exclaim,   *  Why 
should  we  not  be  permitted  to  exchange  the  produce  of  our  in- 
dustry for  the  greatest  quantity  of  food  which  that  industry  will 
any^'here  command  ? '     To  which  we  answer,  why  not,  indeed  ? 
Who  hinders  you  ?    Take  your  manufactures  away  with  you  by 
all  means,  and  exchange  them  anywhere  you  will  from  Tobolsk 
to  Timbuctoo.     If  nothing  will  serve  you  but  to  eat  foreign  corn, 
away  with  you,  you  and  your  goods,  and  let  us  never  see  you 
more  ! "     This  was  a  quarter  from  which  the  language  of  simple- 
tons was  to  be  expected,  but,  as  the  repealers  had  a  thousand 
opportunities  of  discovering  within  the  next  seven  years,   the 
language  of  simpletons  has  many  dialects.     One  of  the  lowest 
perversions  of  the  right  sense  of  place  and  proportion  in  things, 
was  reached  by  those  who  cried  out  angrily  that  the  great  and 
decisive  test  for  candidates  at  the  next  general  election  would  not 
be  corn  laws  or  auti-corn-laws,  but  "  How  are  your  views  on  the 
Sabbath  question  ? "     The  Chartists,  of  whom  we  shall  say  some- 
thing in  another  chapter,  began  a  long  course  of  violent  hostility 
by  trying  at  the  very  outset  of  the  agitation  to  break  up  a  meet- 
ing at  Leeds,  insisting  that  the  movement  was  a  cheat  put  on  the 
work-people  of  the  country  by  cunning  and  rapacious  employers. 
Even  in  places  where  so  much  strong  political  intelligence  existed 
as  at  Birmingham,  members  of  the  town  council  of  the  borough 
were  found  to  talk  about  "  the  interested  movements  of  the  Whig 
com  law  intriguers,"  and  to  urge  that  the  discussion  of  the  corn 
laws  was  merely  a  Whig  device  to  embarrass  the  patriotic  cham- 
pions of  parliamentary  reform.^     Of  all  this  the  Leaguers  heard 
niuch  more,  and  from  more  troublesome  people,  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Meanwhile  the  information  which  their  lecturers  brought  back 
to  head-quarters  at  Manchester,  as  to  the  state  of  some  of  the 
nu'al  districts,  inspired  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  with  new  zeal, 
and  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  importance  of  their  cause.  In 
Devonshire  they  found  that  the  wages  of  the  laborers  were  from 
seven  to  nine  shillings  a  week ;  that  they  seldom  saw  meat  or 
toed  milk  ;  and  that  their  chief  food  was  a  compost  of  ground 
barley  and  potatoes.  It  was  little  wonder  that,  in  a  county  where 
such  was  the  condition  of  labor,  the  lecturer  was  privately  asked 
hy  poor  men  at  the  roadside  if  he  could  tell  them  where  the  fight- 
^Qg  was  to  be.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  he  was  speaking  the 
simple  truth  when  he  reported  that,  though  ignorant  of  Chartism 
^  a  political  question,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Devon 
^cre  just  as  ready  for  pikes  and  pistols,  as  the  most  excitable 

^  Bunce's  Uislory  of  the  CorjxyrcUiou  of  Birmingham,  i.  166,  167. 
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people  of  the  factory  towns.  In  Somersetshire  the  budget  of  a 
laborer,  his  wife,  and  five  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  was  as 
follows.  Half  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  four  shillings ;  for  grinding, 
baking,  and  barm,  sixpence ;  firing,  sixpence ;  rent,  eighteen 
pence;  leaving,  out  of  the  total  earnings  of  seven  shillings,  a 
balance  of  sixpence,  out  of  which  to  provide  the  family  with 
clothing,  potatoes,  and  all  the  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
human  existence. 

With  facts  like  these  before  them,  the  Leaguers  read  with  mock- 
ery the  idyllic  fustian  in  which  even  the  ablest  men  of  the  land- 
lord party  complacently  indulged  their  feeling  for  the  picturesque. 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  resisting  Mr.  Villiers's  motion  this  year, 
spoke  of  the  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom,  the  neat 
thatched  cottage,  the  blooming  garden,  the  cheerful  village  green. 
The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  would  lead  to  a  great  migration  from 
all  this  loveliness  to  the  noisy  alley,  and  the  "  sad  sound  of  the 
factory  belL"  "  Tell  not  to  me  any  more,"  the  orator  called  out 
in  a  foolish  ecstasy,  "  of  the  crtielties  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
Poles  to  the  wintry  wastes  of  Siberia;  talk  not  to  me  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  Hill  Coolies  from  Coromandel  to  the  Mauritius ; 
a  change  is  contemplating  by  some  members  of  this  House,  far 
more  cruel,  far  more  heart-rending,  in  the  bosom  of  our  native 
land."  ^  If  this  nonsense  was  the  vein  of  so  able  a  man  as  Gra- 
ham, we  may  infer  the  depths  of  prejudice  and  fallacy  down  into 
which  Cobden  and  his  allies  had  to  follow  less  sensible  people. 
And  the  struggle  had  hardly  begun.  The  landlords  were  not  yet 
awakened  into  consciousness  that  this  time  the  Manchester  men 
were  in  earnest,  and  resolutely  intended  to  raise  the  country  upon 
them.  Thev  still  believed  that  the  corn  laws  were  as  safe  as  the 
monarchy ;  and  many  months  passed  before  they  realized  that  the 
little  group  who  now  met  several  times  in  each  week  in  a  dingy 
room  on  an  upper  floor  at  Newall's  Buildings  in  Market  Street  in 
Manchester,  were  not  to  be  daunted  either  by  bad  divisions  in 
Parliament,  or  bad  language  in  the  newspapers,  because  they  had 
become  fired  by  the  conviction  that  what  they  were  fighting 
against  was  not  merely  a  fiscal  blunder,  but  a  national  iniquity. 

Cobden  lived  at  this  time,  along  with  his  brothers  and  sisten^ 
in  a  large  house  in  Quay  Street,  which  he  had  bought  very  shortly 
after  settling  in  Manchester,  and  which  was  known  to  the  next 
generation  as  Owens  College.  His  business  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  it  would  have  saved  him  from  many  a  day  of  miseiy 
if  he  could  have  been  content  to  leave  it  as  it  was.  It  was  from 
no  selfish  or  personal  motive  that  he  now  proceeded  to  make  a 
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change  in  the  arrangements.  The  reader  has  already  seen  how  at 
the  heginning  of  his  career  Cobden  afifectionately  insisted  with 
his  brother,  "  that  you  will  henceforth  consider  yourself  as  by 
right  my  associate  in  all  the  favors  of  fortune."  And  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  Frederick  Cobden  and  his  two  younger  brothers 
that  he  now  broke  up  the  existing  partnership.  The  firm  had 
previously  consisted  of  five  members,  carrying  on  business  under 
three  titles ;  one  at  the  warehouse  in  Watling  Street  in  London ; 
the  second,  at  the  print-works  at  Sabden ;  the  third,  specifically 
known  as  Richard  Cobden  and  Company,  at  Manchester  and 
Crosse  Hall,  near  Chorley  in  Lancashire.  Frederick  Cobden  was 
not  a  member  of  any  of  these  allied  firms,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  willingness  to  make  room  for  him.  At  the  end  of 
July,  1839,  Cobden  withdrew  from  his  old  partners.  He  left 
them  to  carry  on  the  London  warehouse  and  the  Sabden  print- 
works on  their  own  account.  He  then  proceeded  himself  to  form 
a  new  partnership  with  Frederick  Cobden,  to  carry  on  the  Man- 
chester warehouse  and  the  print-works  at  Crosse  Hall.  This  was 
the  arrangement  of  Cobden's  business  during  the  six  years  of 
agitation  against  the  Corn  Laws. 

Though  his  motive  in  making  the  change  was  the  desire  to 
raise  the  position  of  his  elder  brother  at  once,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  younger  brother  in  the  future,  yet  Cobden  had  no 
doubt  convinced  himself  that  the  change  was  sound  and  prudent 
in  itself.     A  less  sanguine  man  would  have  found  the  altered 
conditions  formidable.     In  the  business  which  he  left,  though  he 
did  not  find  himself  in  entire  sympathy  with  one  of  the  London 
partners,  all  had  been  managed  with  the  greatest  exactitude,  and 
there  had. been  abundance  of  capital  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  business.      At  Crosse  Hall  he  found  himself  much  less 
favorably  placed.     He  was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  unaided 
resources,  for  his  letters  show  that  Frederick  Cobden,  with  all  his 
excellent  qualities,  yet  was  one  of  the  men  who  mistake  feverish 
anxiety  for  business-like  caution,  and  then  suppose  that  they 
^pair  the  errors  of  timidity  by  moments  of  hurried  action.     In- 
stead of  coming  into  a  factory,  like  the  works  at  Sabden,  perfectly 
orj^anized  and  superintended  by  an  experienced  eye,  Cobden  had 
^ow  to  find  a  new  staff,  and  what  was  perhaps  at  least  as  arduous, 
he  had  to  find  new  capital,  and  to  earn  interest  as  well  as  profit 
from  its  working. 

He  had,  moreover,  so  early  as  1835  made  speculative  purchases 
^[  land  in  various  quarters  of  Manchester,  where  his  too  cheerful 
vision  discovered  a  measureless  demand  for  houses,  shops,  and 
factories,  as  soon  as  ever  the  corn  duty  should  be  repealed,  and 
^he  springs  of  industrial  enterprise  set  free.  For  five  and  twenty 
years  waste  spaces  between  Victoria  Park  and  Iiusholuie,  in  Quay 
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Street,  and  Oxford  Street,  bore  melancholy  testimony  to  a  mis- 
calculation ;  and  tor  five  and  twenty  years  Cobden  paid  a  thousand 
pounds  a  yeiir,  in  the  shape  of  chief  rent,  for  a  property  which 
thus  brougiit  him  not  a  shilling  of  return.  In  spite  of  the  grave 
drawbacks  which  1  have  named,  it  is  not  doubted  by  those  who 
have  the  best  means  of  knowing,  that  the  new  firm  was  for  some 
time  reasonably  successful,  and  was  even  visited  by  gleams  of 
genuine  prosperity.  But  the  undertaking  w^as  hardly  launched, 
before  its  chief  was  drawn  away  from  effective  interest  in  it  by  a 
strong  vocation,  which  he  could  not  resist,  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
great  national  cause  of  the  time. 

Meanwiiile,  within  a  few  months  of  the  resettlement  of  his 
business,  he  took  another  momentous  step  in  marrying  (May, 
1840).  His  wife  was  Miss  Catherine  Anne  Williams,  a  young 
Welsh  lady,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  as  a  school  friend 
of  one  of  his  sisters.  She  is  said  by  all  who  knew  her  to  have 
been  endowed  with  singular  personal  l)eauty,  and  with  manners 
of  perfect  dignity  and  charm.  Whether  in  Cobden's  case  this 
union  was  preceded  by  much  deliberation,  we  do  not  know ; 
perhaps  experience  shows  that  the  profoundest  deliberation  in 
choosing  a  wife  is  little  better  than  the  cleverness  of  people  who 
boast  of  a  scientific  secret  of  winning  in  a  lottery.  Although 
marriage  is  usually  so  much  the  most  important  element  in 
deciding  whether  a  life  shall  be  heaven  or  hell,  it  is  that  on  which 
in  any  given  instance  it  is  least  proper  for  a  stranger  to  speak. 

It  would  seem  that  to  be  the  wife  of  a  prominent  public  man 
is  not  always  an  easy  lot.  As  Goethe's  Leonora  says  of  men  and 
women :  — 

Ihr  strebt  nach  femen  Giiteni, 
Und  eiier  Streben  muss  gewaltsam  seyn. 
Ihr  wngt  es,  fiir  die  Ewigkeit  zii  liandeln, 
Wcnn  wir  ein  elnzig  nah  bt»schiankte»  Gut 
Auf  dieser  Enle  nur  besitzen  iiiooliten, 
Und  wiinschen  dass  es  una  bcstandig  bliebe.^ 

If  the  champion  of  great  causes  has  to  endure  the  loss  of 
domestic  companionship,  he  is  at  least  compensated  by  patriotic 
satisfaction  in  the  result ;  but  unless  the  woman  be  of  more  than 
common  strength  of  public  zeal,  the  thousand  lonely  days  and 
nights  and  all  the  swarm  of  undivided  household  cares  may  well 
put  temper  and  spirits  to  a  sharp  strain.  In  the  last  year  of 
Cobden's  life,  as  he  and  Mrs.  Cobclen  were  coming  up  to  London 
from  their  home  in  the  country,  Mrs.  Cobden  said  to  him,  —  "I 
sometimes  think  that,  after  all  the  good  work  that  you  have  done» 
and  in  spite  of  fame  and  great  position,  it  would  have  been  bett^ 

^  "Ye  strive  for  far-off  goals,  and  strenuous  your  battle.  For  immortalitj to 
toil,  do  you  aspire.  But  we  one  single  narrow  good,  and  that  nigh  to  us,  would 
fain  possess  upon  this  earth,  and  only  ask  that  it  should  steadfast  dwelL** 
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for  us  both  if,  after  you  and  I  married,  we  had  gone  to  settle  in 
the  backwoods  of  Canada."  And  Cobden  could  only  say,  after 
looking  for  a  moment  or  two  with  a  gaze  of  mournful  preoccupa- 
tion through  the  window  of  the  carriage,  that  he  was  not  sure 
that  what  she  said  was  not  too  true.  But  in  1840  evil  days  had 
not  yet  come,  and  as  they  took  their  summer  wedding  trip  through 
France,  Savoy,  Switzeriand,  and  Germany,  Cobden  had  as  good 
right  as  any  mortal  can  ever  have  to  look  forward  to  a  future  of 
material  prosperity,  domestic  happiness,  and  honest  service  to  his 
country. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  CORN  LAWS. 

It  will  perhaps  not  be  inconvenient  if  I  here  pause  in  my 
narrative,  to  introduce  a  short  parenthesis  setting  forth  what 
actually  were  the  nature  and  working  of  the  Corn  Laws  at  this 
time.  Their  destruction  was  the  one  finished  triumph  with  which 
CoMen's  name  is  associated.  The  wider  doctrines  which  he  tried 
to  impress  upon  men  still  await  the  seal  of  general  acceptance ; 
but  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  prophecy  that  no  English  statesman  will 
ever  revive  a  tax  upon  bread. 

Cobden  was  much  too  careful  a  student  of  the  facts  of  his 
qiiestion  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  declaimers  on  his  own  side, 
who  assumed  that  none  but  the  owners  of  the  soil  had  ever  claimed 
protection  by  law  for  their  industry.  In  the  first  number  of  the 
little  organ  which  was  issued  by  the  Association,^  he  wrote  a 
paper  on  the  modern  hist(^ry  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  began  by 
plainly  admitting,  what  it  would  have  been  childish  to  deny,  that 
<^"^^*n  to  1820  manufacturers  probably  enjoyed  as  ample  a  share 
*>f  legislative  protection  as  the  growers  of  corn.  Huskisson's 
le,'islation  from  1823  to  1825  reduced  the  tariff  of  duties  upon 
idmost  every  article  of  forei.um  manufacture.  This  stamped  that 
(»'ite,  in  Cobden's  wonls,  as  the  era  of  a  commercial  revolution, 
more  important  in  its  effects  upon  society,  and  pregnant  with 
weightier  consequences  in  the  future,  than  many  of  those  political 
revolutions  which  have  commanded  infinitely  greater  attention 
fr>ni  historians.     The  dutv  on  cotton  jjoods  was  lowered  from  a 

gure  ranging  from  between  seventy-five  and  fifty  per  cent  down 
to  ten  per  cent.     Imported  linens  sometimes  paid  as  much  as  one 
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hundred  and  eighty  per  cent ;  they  were  henceforth  to  be  admitted 
at  twenty-five.  Paper  had  been  prohibited ;  it  was  now  allowed 
to  come  in  on  paying  twice  the  amount  levied  as  excise  from  the 
home  manufacturer.  The  duty  on  a  foreign  manufacture  in  no 
case  exceeded  thirty  per  cent.  The  principle  of  this  immense  reform 
was  that,  if  the  article  were  not  made  either  much  better  or  at  a 
much  lower  price  abroad  than  at  home,  then  such  a  duty  would  be 
ample  for  purposes  of  protection.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  foreign 
article  were  either  so  much  better  or  so  much  cheaper  as  to  render 
thirty  per  cent  insufficient  for  purposes  of  protection,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  a  heavier  duty  would  only  put  a  premium  on  smug- 
gling; and,  secondly,  said  Huskisson,  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
bolstering  up  a  competition  which  this  degree  of  protection  will 
not  sustain. 

These  enlightened  opinions,  and  the  measures  which  followed 
from  them,  were  the  first  rays  of  dawn  after  the  long  night  of 
confusion  and  mediocrity  in  which  the  Castlereaghs,  Sidmouths, 
Bathursts,  Vansittarts,  had  governed  their  unfortunate  country. 
Even  now  political  power  was  so  distributed  that,  though  the  new 
school  thus  saw  the  better  course,  they  dared  not  to  venture  too 
rapidly  upon  it.  Tliere  was  one  mighty  and  imperious  interest 
which,  as  the  parliamentary  system  was  then  disposed,  even  Can- 
ning's courage  shrank  from  offending.  The  Cabinet,  which  had 
radically  modified  a  host  of  restrictive  laws,  was  logically  and 
politically  bound  to  deal  with  the  most  important  of  them  all  — 
that  which  restrained  the  importation  of  food.  By  the  law  of 
1815  corn  could  be  imported  when  wheat  had  risen  to  eigb^ 
shillings  a  quarter.  By  the  law  of  1822  this  was  improved  to 
the  extent  of  permitting  importation  when  the  price  of  wheat 
was  seventy  shillings  a  quarter.  The  landlords  vowed  that  this 
was  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  British  farmer  could  live,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  cried  out  for  total  prohibition.  They  had 
powerful  allies  in  the  Cabinet,  and  even  the  Liberal  wing  in  the 
Cal)inet,  which  was  led  by  Canning,  never  dreamed  of  being  able 
to  push  the  landlords  very  hard.  When  pressed  by  a  motion  for 
extending  to  the  case  of  grain  the  same  principle  which  had  just 
been  so  wisely  glorified  in  the  case  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  linen, 
and  glass,  Huskisson  resisted  it  on  the  too  familiar  ground  that 
the  motion  was  ill-timed.  He  did  not  deny  that  it  would  pres- 
ently be  necessary  to  revise  the  Com  Laws ;  and  he  addea  tim 
important  admission  that  several  foreign  countries  were  not  onlj 
in  distress,  owing  to  our  exclusion  of  their  corn,  but  that  in  re- 
venge they  were  proceeding  to  shut  out  our  manufactures.^ 

Two  years  elapsed  before  the  Ministry  ventured  to  touch  tfaft 
burning  subject     The  new  measure  was  not  brought  forward  bj 
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Huskisson.  It  was  officially  given  out  as  the  reason  for  this 
that  he  was  ill,  but  this  was  only  one  of  the  peculiar  blinds  that 
serve  to  open  people*s  eyes.  Everybody  suspected  that  Huskis- 
son's  illness  was  in  reality  the  chagrin  of  the  good  economist  at  a 
bad  measure.  It  was  Canning  who,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  intro- 
duced the  new  Com  Bill.^  It  proceeded  on  the  plan  of  making 
the  duty  vary  inversely  with  the  price  of  the  grain  in  the  home 
market.  When  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  home  market  reached 
sixty  shillings  a  quarter,  foreign  wheat  was  to  pay  on  importation 
a  duty  of  one  pound.  For  every  rise  of  a  shilling  in  the  home 
price  the  duty  was  to  go  down  two  shillings ;  for  every  fall  of  a 
shilling  in  the  home  price  the  duty  was  to  go  up  two  shiUings. 
The  increase  and  decrease  in  the  duty  was  always  to  be  double 
the  fall  and  rise  in  the  price.  In  other  words,  when  the  average 
price  reached  seventy  shillings,  wheat  might  be  imported  with  a 
nominal  duty  of  one  shilling ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  aver- 
age price  fell  to  fifty  shillings,  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  would 
be  forty  shillings. 

After  the  bill  liad  passed  the  Commons,  the  Liverpool  Ministry 
fell  to  pieces,  and  a  season  of  odious  intrigue  was  followed  by 
the  accession  of  Canning.     The  Corn  Bill  went  up  to  the  Lords 
in  due  course.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  by  which  the  bill  had  been  sanc- 
tioned, now  moved  an  amendment  on  it,  and  the  new  Ministry 
was  defeated.     Canning  and  Huskisson  let  the  bill  drop.     The 
event  which  so  speedily  followed  is  one  of  the  tragic  pages  in  the 
history  of  Englisli  statesmen.     Canning  died  a  few  weeks  after 
the  close  of  the  session ;  Lord  Goderich*s  abortive  Ministry  flick- 
ered into  existence  for  four  or  five  months,  when  it  flickered  out 
^in ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  prime  minister.     The  great  soldier  was  a  narrow  and  sight- 
jess  statesman,  and  with  his  accession  to  power  all  the  worse 
^pulses  of  the  privileged  classes  acquired  new  confidence  and 
intensity.     In  every  sphere  the  men  of  exclusion  and  restriction 
hreathed  more  freely. 

The  Duke  introduced  a  new  Corn  Bill.  This  bad  measure 
^pcepted  Canning's  principle,  if  we  may  give  the  name  of  prin- 
p^ple  to  an  empirical  device ;  but  it  carried  the  principle  further 
in  the  wrong  direction.  In  the  bill  of  1827,  the  starting-point 
had  been  the  exaction  of  a  twenty-shilling  duty,  when  the  home 
price  was  sixty  shillings  the  quarter.  According  to  the  bill  of 
1^28,  when  the  price  in  the  home  market  was  sixty-four  shillings, 
fte  duty  was  twenty-three  shillings  and  eightpence.  The  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  duty  were  not  equal,  as  in  the  previous  bill, 
hut  went  by  leaps.    Thus,  when  wheat  was  at  sixty-nine  shillings, 
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the  duty  was  sixteen  and  eightpence ;  and  when  the  home  price 
rose  to  seventy-three,  then  the  duty  fell  to  the  nominal  rate  of  a 
shilling.  This  was  the  Com  Law  which  Cobden  and  his  friends 
rose  up  to  overthrow.^ 

So  far  back  as  1815,  when  that  important  measure  had  been 
passed  restraining  the  introduction  of  wheat  for  home  consump- 
tion unless  the  average  price  had  reached  eighty  shillings  for  the 
quarter,  the  mischief  of  such  legislation  had  been  understood  and 
described  in  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  dissentients 
from  the  measure,  only  ten  in  number,  had  signed  a  protest, 
drawn  up,  as  it  has  always  been  believed,  by  that  independent 
and  hard-headed  statesman,  Lord  Grenville.  The  grounds  of  dis- 
sent were  these :  That  all  new  restraints  on  commerce  are  bad 
in  principle ;  that  such  restraints  are  especially  bad  when  they 
affect  the  food  of  the  people ;  that  the  results  would  not  conduce 
to  plenty,  cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price ;  that  such  a  measure 
levied  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  in  order  to  give  a  bounty  to  the 
grower  of  corn.  This  was  a  just  and  unanswerable  series  of 
objections.  Within  six  y^ars  (1821)  a  parliamentary  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  agricultural  depression. 

If  we  turn  to  the  effect  of  our  regulations  upon  foreign  coon- 
tries,  there  too  they  brought  nothing  but  calamity.  When  grain 
rose  to  a  starvation  price  in  England,  we  entered  the  foreign 
markets ;  the  influx  of  our  gold  disturbed  their  exchanges,  em- 
barrassed their  merchants,  and  engendered  all  the  mischief  of 
speculation  and  gambling.  As  it  was  put  by  some  speaker  of  the 
day,  the  question  was,  —  "  Are  you  to  receive  food  from  a  foreign 
country  quietly,  reasonably,  in  payment  for  the  manufactures 
which  you  send  to  them  ?  Or  are  you  to  go  to  them  only  in 
the  moment  of  perturbation,  of  anxiety,  of  starvation,  and  say. 
Now  we  must  have  food  at  any  rate,  and  we  will  pay  any  price, 
though  the  very  foundations  of  your  society  should  be  shaken  by 
the  transaction?" 

There  was  no  essential  bond  between  the  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural protection  and  Conservative  policy.  Burke,  the  most 
magnificent  genius  that,  the  Conservative  spirit  has  ever  attracted, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  assailants  of  legislative  interference  in  the 
corn  trade,  and  the  important  Corn  Act  of  1773  was  inspired  by 
his  maxims.^    There  is  no  such  thing,  Burke  said,  as  the  landed 

1  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60. 

'  This  was  the  most  liberal  piece  of  legislation  until  the  Act  of  Repeal  in  1846, 
When  tlie  home  price  was  at  or  above  48.f.,  imported  wheat  paid  a  nominal  da 
6rf.,  and  the  bounty  on  exportation  ceased  wlien  the  home  price  was  44#. 
Act  of  1773  should  not  have  been  altered,"  says  McCulloch,  **  unless  to  giTS 
freedom  to  the  trade." 
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interest  separate  from  the  trading  interest ;  and  he  who  separates 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  from  the  interest  of  the  grower, 
starves  the  countrj^^  Five  and  twenty  years  after  this,  in  a  lumi- 
nous tract  often  praised  by  Cobden,  he  again  attacked  a  new  form 
of  the  futile  and  mischievous  system  of  dealing  with  agriculture 
as  if  it  were  different  from  any  other  branch  of  commerce,  and 
denounced  tampering  with  the  trade  in  provisions  as  of  all  things 
the  most  dangerous.^  Altliough,  however.  Conservative  policy 
was  not  necessarily  bound  up  with  protection,  the  Tory  party  were 
committed  to  it  by  all  the  ties  of  personal  interest. 

The  Whigs  ruled  the  country,  save  for  a  few  months,  for  eleven 
years,  from  1830  to  1841.  In  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet,  in  1839, 
the  Corn  Laws  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  open  question,® 
But  two  years  later  the  financial  position  of  the  country  had  be- 
come so  serious,  and  the  credit  and  forces  of  the  party  had  fallen 
so  low,  that  it  became  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  more  decisive 
course.  The  expenditure  had  undergone  a  progressive  increase, 
amounting  in  six  years  to  four  millions  sterling  on  the  annual 
estimates  for  the  military  and  naval  services  alone,  a  rise  of  more 
than  thirty  per  cent.  For  each  of  the  last  four  years  there  had 
been  a  serious  deficiency  of  income.  In  1840  it  was  a  million 
and  a  half.  For  1841  it  was  given  out  as  upwards  of  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Nor  was  this  the  result  merely 
of  an  absence  of  fiscal  skill  in  the  government  of  the  day.  It  was 
the  sign,  confirmed  by  the  obstinate  depression  of  trade  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  population,  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  stag- 
nation which  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  an  economic  revolution. 

Besides  such  considerations  as  these,  there  were  the  considera- 
tions of  party  strength.  Macaulay's  biographer  quotes  a  signifi- 
cant piissage  from  his  diary.  "The  cry  for  free  trade  in  corn,"  he 
wrote  in  1839,  and  Macaulay  was  in  the  Cabinet,  "  seems  to  be 
Very  formidable.  If  the  Ministers  play  their  game  well,  they  may 
now  either  triumph  completely,  or  retire  with  honor.  They  have 
excellent  cards,  if  they  know  how  to  use  them."  *  Unluckily  for 
themselves,  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  them  ;  and  everybody 
was  quite  aware  that  their  conversion  towards  Free  Trade  was 
not  the  result  of  conviction,  but  was  only  the  last  device  of  a 
foundering  party. 

In  1840  a  committee  on  import  duties  had  sat,  and  produced  a 
striking  and  remarkable  report,  recommending  an  abandonment 
of  the  illiberal  and  exclusive  policy  of  the  past,  and  a  radical 
simplification  of  the  tariff  by  substituting  for  a  multitude  of 
duties,  imposts  on  a  small  number  of  the  most  productive  articles, 
the  amount  of  the  impost  being  calculated  with  a  view  to  the 
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greatest  consumption.  This  was  in  truth  the  base  of  Peel's  great 
reform  of  1842.  But  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet  had  no  member 
of  sufficient  grasp  and  audacity  in  finance  to  accept  boldly  and 
comprehensively,  as  Peel  afterwards  did,  the  maxim  that  reduc- 
tion of  duties  is  one  way  to  increase  of  revenue.  The  Whig  gov- 
ernment made  the  experiment  timidly,  and  they  met  the  common 
fate  of  those  who  take  a  great  principle  with  lialf-heartedness  and 
mistrust.  They  picked  it  up  for  want  of  a  better.  "  I  cannot 
conceive,"  said  Peel,  "  a  more  lamentable  position  than  that  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  seated  on  an  empty  chest,  by  the 
side  of  bottomless  deficiencies,  fishing  for  a  budget." 

The  proposals  which  the  government  had  hit  upon  were  these. 
They  returned  to  the  general  principle  of  the  budget  which  Lord 
Althorp  had  brought  forward  at  the  beginning  of  the  Whig  reign 
(1831)  —  the  boldest  budget,  as  it  has  justly  been  called,  since 
the  days  of  Pitt.^  The  main  object  of  the  commutation  of  duties, 
Lord  Althorp  had  said,  is  the  relief  of  the  lower  classes.  "  The 
best  way  of  relieving  them  is  by  giving  them  employment ;  and 
this  can  only  be  secured  by  reducing  the  taxes  which  most  inter- 
fere with  manufacturing  industry."  Among  other  devices  for 
carrying  this  principle  into  practice,  Lord  Althorp  had  proposed 
to  regulate  the  timber  duties.^  He  had  failed  to  carry  that  meas- 
ure against  Peel's  opposition,  which  was  aided  by  a  general  opin- 
ion that  the  budget  was  unsound  —  an  opinion  mainly  due  to  the 
startling  proposal  to  levy  a  tax  of  a  half  per  cent  on  transfers  of 
funded  property.  I^rd  Althorp's  successor  now  came  back  to 
some  of  his  ideas.*  The  question  for  the  Cabinet  to  decide,  as 
Lord  John  Russell  describes  the  situation,  "was  whether  they 
would  lower  duties  of  a  protective  character  on  a  great  number  of 
small  articles,  or  whether  they  would  attack  the  giant  monopolies 
of  sugar,  of  timber,  and  of  corn."  They  adopted  the  latter  course^ 
but  in  the  spirit  of  Huskisson,  and  not  of  Cobden.  They  preferred 
an  ineffectual  approach  to  Free  Trade,  to  a  complete  repeal  of 
protective  duties.  To  touch  the  differential  duties  on  sugar  was 
to  attack  one  at  least  of  the  strongest  protective  interests  in  Par- 
liament, and  every  other  protected  interest  moved  in  sympathetic 
agitation.  The  more  sanguine  of  the  Ministers  hoped  to  beat 
them  by  conciliating  the  manufacturing  interest.  This  they  ex- 
pected to  reach  through  the  Corn  Laws.  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  (May  7)  to  abolish  the  sliding  scale  of  1828,  and  to  estab- 
lish instead  a  fixed  eight-shilling  duty  upon  wheat.*  The  battle 
turned  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  Free  Trade  and  Protectiye 

1  Walpolp's  History  of  England^  ii.  634. 

'  The  lOs.  duty  on  Canadian  timber  was  to  be  raised  to  20«.,  and  the  66t.  duty 
on  Norwegian  and  other  £uro]>ean  timber  lowered  to  20«. 
'  5a  on  rye  ;  is.  (k2.  on  barley  ;  3«.  id,  on  oats. 
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duties,  and  in  the  special  question  of  the  Com  Laws  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  a  graduated  and  a  fixed  duty. 

In  a  debate  on  a  vote  of  confidence  in  1840,  Peel  seemed  to 
have  advanced  a  step  from  the  position  which  had  irritated  the 
Le^^ers  in  1839.  He  still  considered  a  liberal  protection  to  do- 
mestic agriculture  indispensable,  both  in  the  special  interests  of 
agriculture,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  community.  He  did 
not  tie  himself  to  the  details  of  the  existing  law  ;  but  he  main- 
tained that  a  graduated  duty,  varying  inversely  with  the  price  of 
com,  was  far  preferable  to  a  fixed  duty.  He  objected  to  a  fixed 
duty  on  two  grounds :  first,  on  account  of  the  great  dif&culty  of 
determining  the  proper  amount  of  it  on  any  satisfactory  data ; 
secondly,  and  chiefly,  because  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  maintain  that  fixed  duty  under  a  very  high  price  of  corn, 
and  that,  if  it  were  once  withdrawn,  there  would  be  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  reimposing  it. 

He  now,  in  1841,  repeated  what  he  had  said  the  previous  year. 
"Notwithstanding  the  formidable  combination  which  has  been 
formed  against  the  Corn  Laws,"  he  said,  "notwithstanding  the 
declarations  that  either  the  total  repeal  or  the  substitution  of  a 
fixed  duty  for  the  present  scale  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
agitation  now  going  forward,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my 
adherence  to  the  opinion  which  T  expressed  last  year,  and  now 
again  declare,  that  my  preference  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  grad- 
uated scale  rather  than  any  fixed  duty." 

Lord  Melbourne  had  foreseen  the  fate  of  his  Chancellor*s  budget 
He  was  shrewd  enough  to  be  sure  that  a  half-measure  could  never 
raise  up  so  many  friends  among  the  manufacturers  as  to  outweigh 
the  united  force  of  the  agricultural  and  colonial  interests.^  In 
fact,  no  friends  were  raised  up.  No  great  body  was  conciliated, 
nor  attracted,  nor  even  touched  with  friendly  interest ;  and  the 
chief  reason  for  this  stubborn  apathy  was,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  said, 
that  nobody  believed  that  the  proposals  of  Ministers  sprang  from 
their  spontaneous  will,  or  that  they  had  been  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deliberate  convictions  of  those  who  brought  them 
forward.  The  conversion  was  too  rapid.  Only  two  years  had 
gone  .«^ince  the  Prime  Minister  had  declared  in  his  place  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  the  most  insane  proposition  that 
ever  entered  a  human  head.  Lord  Palmerston  made  a  fine  speech 
a^^ainst  the  system  of  protective  duties ;  but  men  remembered 
that,  two  years  before,  he  had  voted  against  Mr.  Villiers's  motion 
to  hear  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Association  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.     And  the  motives  of  so  speedy  a  change  were  too  plain. 

The  first  division  as  to  the  new  budget  was  taken  upon  the 

1  Torrens's  Life  of  Mtlhoumt^  ii.  358. 
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sugar  duties ;  the  Ministers  found  themselves  in  a  minority  of 
thirty-six.  They  still  held  on,  and,  instead  of  either  resigning 
or  dissolving  immediately,  astonished  Parliament  and  the  country 
by  an  announcement  that  they  would  go  on  with  the  old  sugar 
duties,  and  would  bring  forward  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  declined 
to  give  them  the  chance,  brought  forward  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, and  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  Ministers  could  not  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons 
represented  the  wishes  of  the  country,  and  to  the  country  they 
now  appealed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COBDEN   ENTERS   PARLIAMENT  —  FIRST  SESSION. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place  at  Midsummer.  The 
League  went  actively  into  the  campaign,  though  not  with  that  in- 
flexibility in  electoral  policy  w^hich  afterwards  marked  their  opera- 
tions. They  had  to  face  the  question  which  always  perplexes  the 
thorough-going  advocates  of  any  political  principle,  when  they 
come  to  deal  with  political  practice.  In  all  such  cases  a  section 
springs  up  which  is  prepared  to  go  half-way.  The  Government 
had  given  to  this  section  a  cry.  They  were  not  pi'epared  for  total 
and  immediate  repeal.,  but  they  w^ould  go  for  a  moderate  fixed 
duty.  The  proposal  of  a  fixed  duty  furnished  the  compromisers 
Nvitii  a  comfortable  halting-place.  They  could  thus  claim  to  be 
Free  Traders,  without  being  suspected  of  the  deadly  sin  of  being 
extreme.  The  Council  of  the  League  were  called  upon  to  settle 
the  proper  attitude  towards  the  men  of  the  middle  course.  Were 
they  to  offer  a  fanatical  resistance  to  the  men  of  the  middle  party, 
thus  shocking  timid  but  reasonable  sympathizers,  and  forfeiting 
their  own  character  for  prudence  and  discretion,  qualities  as 
essential  to  success  as  sincerity  itself?  They  answered  this 
question  as  might  have  been  expected  at  that  time.  For  them- 
selves, they  held  to  their  own  demand  for  the  entire  liberation  of 
the  provision  trade.  Wherever  there  was  a  constituency  ripe  for 
canying  a  candidate  of  this  color,  ever}"^  exertion  was  to  be  made 
for  securing  a  good  candidate  and  insuring  his  return.  Where 
friends  of  the  League  were  in  a  constituency  not  yet  enlightened 
enough  to  return  a  candidate  of  league  principles,  then  they 
ought  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who  would  support  the  measure  of 
the  Guvernuient.     Considering  both  the  moderate  strength  of  the 
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League  at  that  time,  and  the  state  of  the  question  in  men's  minds, 
it  seems  that  this  was  the  natural  and  judicious  course. 

Some  of  the  more  dogged,  however,  among  members  of  the 
League  were  hurt  by  what  they  took  for  a  Laodicean  halting 
between  two  opinions,  and  talked  of  withdrawing  or  lessening 
their  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  are  always  a  very  sensitive 
point  in  agitations  ;  and  Cobden  found  it  worth  while,  after  the 
elections  were  over,  to  write  a  letter  to  one  of  the  more  important 
of  the  protestera,  explaining  the  principle  on  which  the  League 
had  acted.  "  With  reference  to  your  complaint,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  League  did  not  oppose  the  measure  of  the  Government,  I  must 
remind  you  that  the  real  governing  power,  the  landed  and  other 
monopolists,  held  fast  by  the  old  law ;  they  never  attempted  to 
force  the  fixed  duty  upon  us.  We  regarded  the  Government 
proposal,  not  as  an  offer  from  a  party  strong  enough  to  concede 
anything,  but  merely  as  a  step  in  advance  taken  by  a  portion  of 
the  aristocracy.  It  was  not  our  business  to  attack  them,  whilst 
another  ])arty,  more  powerful  than  the  Government  and  the 
people,  were  resolutely  opposed  to  any  concession.  To  my  humble 
apprehension,  it  is  as  unwise  as  unjust  in  any  kind  of  political 
warfare  to  assail  those  who  are  disposed  to  co-operate,  however 
slightly,  in  the  attempt  to  overthrow  a  formidable  and  uncompro- 
mising enemy." 

In  the  elections  in  the  north  of  England  the  repealers  were 
successful  against  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  among  those  who 
succeeded  was  Cobden  himself  "  I  am  afraid,"  he  wrote  to  his 
brotlier,  "  you  will  be  vexed  on  landing  in  England  to  find  me 
Member  for  Stockport.  I  had  fully,  as  you  know,  determined 
not  to  go  to  Parliament.  I  stood  out.  The  Bolton  and  Stockport 
folks  both  got  requisitions  to  me  insuring  my  return.  I  declined. 
It  was  tlien  that  the  Stockport  people  put  the  screw  upon  me,  by 
a  large  deputation  confessing  their  inability  to  agree  amongst 
themselves  upon  any  other  man  who  could  turn  out  the  Major. 
They  offered  me  carle  blanche  as  to  my  attendance  in  London,  and 
as  to  the  time  of  my  retaining  the  seat  I  was  over-persuaded 
by  my  Manchester  partisans  and  have  yielded,  and  the  election 
is  secure.  You  must  not  vex  yourself,  for  I  am  quite  resolved 
that  it  shall  not  be  the  cause  of  imposing  either  additional  expense 
on  my  mode  of  living,  or  any  increased  call  upon  my  time  for 
public  objects.  I  did  not  dream  of  this,  as  you  veiy  well 
know."  1 

"  I  have  a  right  to  expect  other  men  of  business,"  he  wrote  to 
a  manufacturer  at  Warrington,  urging  a  contest  in  that  borough, 
"  for  I  am  doing  it  myself  much  against  my  wish.     I  oflered  to 

1  To  F.  Cobden,  June  16,  1841. 
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give  a  hundred  pounds  towards  the  expenses  of  another  candidate 
iu  my  stead  for  Stockport,  and  to  canvass  for  him  for  a  week  ;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  electors  declared  that  they  could  not  agree 
to  another,  and  would  not  be  able  to  oust  the  bread-taxers  with- 
out me,  that  I  consented  to  stand." 

The  League,  in  fact,  put  a  strong  pressure  upon  him,  and  we 
may  perhaps  believe  that  Cobden*s  resistance  to  the  urgency  of 
his  political  friends  was  not  very  stubborn.  He  must  have  felt 
by  invincible  instinct  that  only  through  a  seat  in  Parliament 
could  he  secure  an  effective  hearing  for  his  arguments.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  opinion  of  the  constituency  which  had  rejected 
him  in  1837,  had  really  been  excited  by  the  Free  Trade  discus- 
sion, or  whether  the  motives  of  the  voters  were  merely  personal 
Shrewd  electioneerers  have  a  maxim  that  a  candidate  is  sure  to  win 
any  given  seat  in  time,  if  he  is  only  tenacious  enough.  Cobden 
was  returned  by  a  triumphant  majority.  "  The  Stockport  affair," 
he  wrote,  "  was  caiTied  with  unexpected  Mat.  We  drubbed  the 
Major  so  soundly  that  at  one  o'clock  he  resigned.  We  could  have 
beaten  him  easily  by  two  to  one.  My  committee  worked  to  ad- 
miration. Two  hundred  electors  were  up  all  the  night  previous 
to  polling,  including  the  mill-owners  ....  who  neither  changed 
their  clothes  nor  closed  their  eyes  for  thitty-six  hours.  These 
men  were  against  me  at  tlie  former  election.  Upon  the  whole 
the  elections  will  give  Peel  a  majority  of  thirty  or  forty.  So  much 
the  better.     We  shall  do  something  in  opposition."  * 

It  proved  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  had  a  majority,  not  of  thirty  or 
forty,  but  of  more  than  ninety.  Lord  Melbourne,  however,  did 
not  anticipate  the  practice  of  our  own  day  by  resigning  before  the 
meeting  of  the  hostile  Parliament.  The  Ministers  put  into  the 
Queen's  speech  as  good  an  account  as  they  could  of  their  policy, 
and  awaited  their  fate.  Cobden  took  his  seat  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session.  "  Yesterday,"  he  says,  "  I  went  down  to  the  House 
to  be  sworn  to  renounce  the  Pope  and  the  Pi-etender.  Then  I 
went  into  the  Treasury,  and  heard  Lord  John  deliver  his  last 
dying  speech  and  confession  to  his  parliamentary  minority.  He 
gave  us  the  substance  of  the  Queen's  speech,  which  is  in  the 
Chronicle  to-day.  I  cannot  learn  what  the  Tories  intend  to  do 
tf>-iiight,  but  I  suppose  they  will  tr}'  to  avoid  committing  them- 
selves against  the  Free  Trade  measures.  It  is  allowed  on 
sides  that  they  fear  discussion  as  they  do  death.  It  is  lepo: 
that  the  old  I)uke  advises  his  party  not  to  force  themselves  oi 
the  Queen,  but  to  let  the  Whigs  go  on  till  the  reins  fairly  dro; 
out  of  tlieir  hands.  The  Queen  seems  to  be  more  violently  o 
than  ever  to  the  Tories."^ 

1  To  F.  Cobden,  July  3,  1841.  *  To  F.  Cobden,  Augurt  24,  1841. 
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The  Queen  had  no  choice.  An  amendment  was  moved  upon 
the  address  in  both  Houses,  and  carried  in  the  Commons  by  the 
irresistible  majority  of  ninety-one.  The  vote  was  taken  at  five 
in  the  morning  (August  28),  and  in  the  ^.ftemoon  of  the  same 
day  Lord  Melbourne  went  down  to  Windsor  to  resign  his  post. 
Within  a  few  days  that  great  administration  was  formed  which 
contained  not  only  able  Tories  like  Lord  Lyndhurst,  but  able  se- 
ceders  from  the  Whigs  like  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham ; 
which  commanded  an  immense  majority  in  both  Houses ;  which 
was  led  by  a  chief  of  consummate  sagacity  ;  and  which  was  at 
last,  five  years  afterwards,  slowly  broken  to  pieces  by  the  work  of 
Cobden  and  the  League. 

Cobden  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the  debate  which  preceded 
this  great  oflBcial  revolution.  "  I  was  induced,"  he  writes  to  his 
brother,  "  to  speak  last  night  at  about  nine  o'clock.  We  thought 
tlie  debate  would  have  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  Tories  were 
doggedly  resolved  from  the  first  not  to  enter  upon  any  discussion 
of  the  main  question,  and  the  discussion,  if  it  could  be  called  one, 
went  on  as  fiat  as  possible.  My  speech  had  one  good  effect.  I 
called  up  a  booby  who  let  fiy  at  the  manufacturers,  ver}'  much  to 
the  chagrin,  I  suspect,  of  the  leader  of  his  party.  It  is  now 
thought  that  the  Tories  must  come  out  and  discuss  in  self-defence 
the  Free  Trade  question,  and  if  not,  they  will  be  damaged  by  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side.  All  my  friends  say  I  did  welL 
But  I  feel  it  very  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  speaking  too  mucL 
I  shall  be  an  observer  for  some  time.*'  ^ 

We  now  see  that  Cobden's  maiden  speech  was  much  more  than 
a  success  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  attracting  the  attention  of  that 
most  difficult  of  all  audiences.  It  sounded  a  new  key,  and  startled 
men  by  an  accent  that  was  strange  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  thoughtful  among  them  recognized  the  rare  tone  of  reality, 
and  tlie  note  of  a  man  dealing  with  things  and  not  words.  He 
produced  that  singular  and  profound  effect  which  is  perceived  in 
English  deliberative  assemblies,  wlien  a  speaker  leaves  party  re- 
criminations, abstract  argument,  and  commonplaces  of  sentiment, 
in  order  to  inform  his  hearers  of  telling  facts  in  the  condition  of 
the  nation.  Cobden  reminded  the  House  that  it  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  not  tlie  interests  of  a  class,  or  the  abstract 
doctrines  of  the  economist,  that  cried  for  a  relief  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  bestow.  This  was  the  point  of 
the  speech.  In  spite  of  the  strong  wish  of  everybody  on  the  side 
of  the  majority,  and  of  many  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  to  keep 
the  Corn  Law  out  of  the  debate,  Cobden  insisted  that  the  Corn 
Law  was  in  reality  the  only  matter  which  at  that  moment  was 

1  To  F.  Cobdeji,  August  26,  1841. 
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worth  debating  at  all.  The  family  of  a  nobleman,  he  showed  the 
House,  paid  to  the  bread  tax  about  one  halfpenny  on  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  income,  while  the  effect  of  the  tax  on  the  family 
of  the  laboring  man  was  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  A  fact 
of  this  kind,  as  they  said  of  Pericles's  speeches,  left  a  sting  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  The  results  of  the  injustice  were  seen  in 
the  misery  of  the  population.  A  great  meeting  of  ministers  of 
religion  of  all  sects  had  been  held  in  Manchester  a  few  days  before, 
and  Cobden  told  the  House  something  of  the  destitution  through- 
out the  country,  to  whicli  these  men  had  borne  testimony. 

"  At  that  meeting,"  he  said,  "  most  important  statements  of 
facts  were  made  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading  those  statements ; 
but  they  showed  that  in  every  district  of  the  country  ....  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  her  Majesty's  laboring  population 
had  deteriorated  wofully  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  more 
especially  within  the  last  three  years  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  price  of  food  increased,  in  the  same  proportion  the  comforts 
of  the  working-classes  had  diminished.  One  word  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  his  allusion  to  this  meeting  was  received. 
He  did  not  come  there  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  these  Christian 
men  in  having  assembled  in  order  to  take  this  subject  into  con- 
sideration. The  people  who  had  to  judge  them  were  their  own 
congregations.  There  were  at  that  meeting  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  Independents,  Baptists, 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Secession  Church, 
Methodists,  and  indeed  ministers  of  every  other  denomination; 
and  if  he  were  disposed  to  impugn  the  character  of  those  divines, 
he  felt  he  should  be  casting  a  stigma  and  a  reproach  upon  the 
great  body  of  professing  Christians  in  his  country.  He  happened 
to  be  the  only  member  of  the  House  present  at  that  meeting ; 
and  he  might  be  allowed  to  state  that  when  he  heard  the  tales  of 
misery  there  described ;  when  he  heard  these  ministers  declare 
that  members  of  their  congregations  were  kept  away  from  places 
of  worship  during  the  morning  service,  and  only  crept  out  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  of  night;  when  they  described  others  as 
unfit  to  receive  spiritual  consolation,  because  they  were  sunk  so 
low  in  physical  destitution ;  that  the  attendance  at  Sunday- 
schools  was  falling  off;  when  he  heard  these  and  such  like  state- 
ments ;  when  he  who  believed  that  the  Com  Law,  the  provision 
monopoly,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  was  endured,  heard  those 
statements,  and  from  such  authority,  he  must  say  that  he  rejoiced 
to  see  gentlemen  of  such  character  come  forward,  and  like  Na- 
than, when  he  addressed  the  owner  of  flocks  and  herds  who  had 
plundered  the  poor  man  of  his  only  lamb,  say  unto  the  doer  of 
injustice,  whoever  he  might  be :  '  Thou  art  the  man.*    The  peo- 
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pie,  through  their  ministers,  had  protested  against  the  Com  Laws. 
....  When  they  found  so  many  ministers  of  religion,  with- 
out any  sectarian  differences,  joining  heart  and  hand  in  a  great 
cause,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  earnestness Eng- 
lishmen had  a  respect  for  rank,  for  wealth  —  perhaps  too  much ; 
they  felt  an  attachment  to  the  laws  of  their  country ;  but  there 
was  another  attribute  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  —  there  was  a 
permanent  veneration  for  sacred  things ;  and  when  their  sympa- 
thy and  respect  and  deference  were  enlisted  in  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  sacred  cause,  you  and  yours  [addressing  the  Protectionists] 
will  vanish  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind." 

One  or  two  simpletons  laughed  at  an  appeal  to  evidence  from 
such  a  source ;  but  it  was  felt  that,  though  they  might  jeer  at 
the  speaker  as  a  Methodist  parson,  and  look  down  upon  him  as  a 
manufacturer,  yet  he  represented  a  new  force  with  which  the  old 
parties  would  one  day  have  to  deal.  In  the  country  his  speech 
excited  the  deep  interest  of  that  great  class,  who  are  habitually 
repelled  by  the  naiTow  passions  and  seeming  insincerity  of  ordi- 
nary politics. 

His  friends  in  the  north  were  delighted  by  the  vigor  and 
alacrity  of  their  champion.  With  the  sanguine  assurance  of  all 
people  who  have  convinced  themselves  of  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  and  are  very  earnest  in  wishing  to  carry  it,  they  were  cer- 
tain that  Cobden's  arguments  must  speedily  convert  Parliament 
and  the  Ministry.  "  It  is  pleasant,"  Cobden  wrote  to  his  brother, 
"  to  learn  that  my  maiden  effort  has  pleased  our  good  friends.  I 
have  some  letters  from  Manchester  with  congrtitulations.  It  is 
very  pleasant,  but  I  must  be  careful  not  to  be  carried  off  my  legs. 
Stanley  scowls  and  Peel  smiles  at  me,  both  meaning  mischief. 
There  is  no  otlier  man  on  the  other  side  that  I  have  heard,  who  is 
at  all  formidable.  I  observe  there  are  a  great  many  busy  men  of 
our  party  who  like  to  see  tlieir  names  in  print,  and  who  therefore 
take  up  small  matters  continually ;  they  are  very  little  attended 
to  by  the  House.  With  tliese  men  I  shall  not  interfere,  and  they 
will  all  aid  me  in  obtaining  a  fair  hearing  on  my  great  questioiL 
We  had  a  curious  scene  of  jealousy  and  bickering  to-day.  Sliar- 
man  Crawford  brought  on  an  amendment  to  the  address  without 
consulting  anybody.^  Eoebuck,  who  is  as  wayward  {ind  impul- 
sive as  he  is  clever,  walked  out  of  the  House  with  a  tail  of  four 
or  five,  whilst  hearty  old  Wallace  of  Greenock  cried  out,  'Who 
cares  for  you  ?  who  cares  ? '  amidst  the  roars  of  the  House.     I  can 

^  W'hen  the  House  met  to  receive  the  Export  on  the  Amended  Address,  Mr. 
Crawford  pro|)osed  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  distress  deplored  in  the 
Speech  was  to  \>e  attrihuted  to  the  non-representation  of  tlie  working  classes  in 
Parliiment.  The  Radicals  were  not  unanimous,  and  the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  283  against  39. 
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see  that  Roebuck  will  never  do  any  good  for  our  Free  Trade  party. 
He  does  not  see  the  imix)rtance  of  our  principle,  and  therefore 
cannot  feel  a  proper  interest  in  it.  He  is  a  good  deal  in  commu- 
nication with  Brougham,  who,  by  the  way,  sent  word  by  Stuige 
to-day  that  he  wants  to  see  me.  I  find  myself  beset  by  cliques, 
but  my  abstemious  and  ruminating  turn  will  make  me  entirely 
safe  from  all  such  intrigues  and  influences."  * 

"  From  what  I  can  hear,"  he  wrote  a  month  later,  "  it  appears 
that  Peel  has  no  plan  in  view  of  any  kind,  with  respect  to  the  corn 
question.  The  aristocracy  and  people  are  gaping  at  him,  wonder- 
ing what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  his  head  will  be  at  work  with  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  gull  both  parties.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  never  was  a  better  moment  than  at  pi-esent  for  carrying  the 
question  out  of  doors.  If  there  be  determination  enough  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  make  a  vigorous  demonstration  during  the 
recess,  he  will  give  way ;  if  not,  he  will  stick  to  his  sliding  scale 
and  the  aristocracy.  There  is  a  rumor  very  industriously  spread 
in  London  that  we  are  going  to  Iiave  a  better  trade.  This  is  one 
in  the  chapter  of  accidents  upon  which  Peel  depends  for  an  escape 
into  smooth  water." 

Now,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  struggle,  Cobden  kept  up 
the  closest  relations  with  the  local  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
the  north.  One  of  the  most  baneful  effects  of  the  concentration 
and  intensity  of  parliamentary  life  is  that  members  cease  to  in- 
spire themselves  witli  the  more  wholesome  air  of  the  nation  out- 
side. From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  Cobden 
cared  very  little  about  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  hoped  very 
little  from  its  disinterestedness.  He  never  greatly  valued  the 
judgment  of  parliamentary  coteries.  It  was  the  mind  of  the 
country  that  he  always  sought  to  know  and  to  influence.  And 
though  he  had  pit)jx?r  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  weakness  of  thinking  that 
his  judgment  could  stand  alone.  He  was  invariably  eager  to 
collect  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-workers  at  Manchester,  and  not 
only  to  collect  them,  but  to  be  guided  by  them. 

'*  It  is  (juite  evident,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Wilson,  towards 
the  end  of  Septeml)er,  "  that  Peel  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pro- 
rogue without  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Com  Law. 
The  business  of  the  session  will  now  be  hurried  on  and  brought  to 
a  close  probably  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  wish  to  know  the  opinion  of  our  friends  in  Manchester 
as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  few  Anti-Com- 
Law  members  now  in  Ix)ndon  to  pursue.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
at  once  to  call  together  the  whole  of  the  Council,  and  consult  wUh 

1  To  F,  Cobden,  August  29,  1841. 
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as  many  judicious  people  as  you  can,  and  determine  whether  you 
think  anything,  and  what,  can  be  done  to  promote  the  cause  ? 
The  main  question  for  you  to  decide  is  whether  it  be  advisable  for 
Mr.  Villiers  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  discussing  the  question 
before  the  Houses  are  prorogued.  The  Tories  would  shirk  the 
discussion  in  the  same  way  as  heretofore.  Do  you  think  under 
such  circumstances  that  it  would  advance  our  cause  by  persisting 
in  a  one-sided  debate  ?  I  think  the  general  opinion  up  here  is  that 
the  way  in  which  Peel  has  hitherto  evaded  the  question,  has  done 
us  good  service  by  dissatisfying  the  public  mind  with  the  new  Min- 
istry. But  we  are  not  good  judges  of  the  public  feeling,  who  are 
actors  in  a  sphere  of  our  own,  where  we  are  apt  to  be  acted  upon 
by  our  own  preconceived  opinions.  You  are  in  a  better  position 
for  forming  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
The  question  for  you  to  decide  really  is  whether  the  feeling  out 
of  doors  would  back  a  small  party  in  the  House  struggling  for  a 
hearing  of  their  cause  now.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  desire  for 
us  to  make  a  pertinacious  stand  tww  ?  Be  good  enough  to  take 
the  matter  into  your  calm  consideration,  and  give  me  the  result 
of  your  deliberation  by  return.  Mr.  Villiers,  who  is  now  installed 
as  our  leader,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  act  upon  your  well-con- 
sidered judgment.  I  would  merely  add  that  you  would  do  well 
to  take  into  consideration  the  probable  amount  of  public  demon- 
sti-ation  to  be  made  by  memorials  to  the  Queen  during  the  next 
week.  You  will  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  example  of  Manchester  will  be  followed  in  other  places, 
and  which  must  form  a  material  consideration  in  deciding  upon 
the  course  we  ought  to  take  in  Parliament."  ^ 

Cobden  made  two  other  speeches  in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
session,  after  the  re-election  of  the  Ministers  (Sept.  16  —  Oct 
7).  Lord  John  Russell  reproached  the  new  Premier  for  asking 
for  time  to  prepare  his  schemes  for  repairing  the  national  finances. 
Peel  justly  asked  him  why,  if  they  were  so  convinced  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the  Corn  Laws,  if 
they  thought  tliat  commercial  distress  was  to  be  attributed  to  them, 
and  that  these  laws  were  at  the  root  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
working  class  —  why  they  had  allowed  them  to  remain  an  open 
question,  and  why  they  remained  in  office,  allowing  Lord  Mel- 
bourne to  hold  opposite  opinions.  Cobden  rose  to  protest  against 
treating  the  subject  as  a  party  question,  and  against  making  the 
House  a  mere  debating  club.  He  insisted  on  trying  to  keep 
the  mind  of  the  House  fixed  on  the  privation  and  distress  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  he  urged  the  Minister  not  to  postpone 
the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  over  the  coming  winter. 

1  To  G.  Wilson,  September,  1841. 
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".  .  .  .  I  sat  through  the  voting  of  money,  vastly  edified  and 
scandalized  at  the  way  in  which  the  poor  devils  of  tax-payers  are 
robbed.  The  sum  of  100,000/.  for  arming  and  clothing  militia  in 
Canada,  liglithouses  in  Jamaica,  negro  education,  bishops  all  over 

the  world,  &c.,  &c.,  in  goodly  proportions The  people  are, 

I  am  afraid,  fit  for  nothing  better.  I  did  not  offer  an  objection, 
for  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  do  so.  It  did,  however,  cost 
me  some  efforts  to  hold  my  tongue.  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not 
think  my  second  speech  too  strong.  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
it  myself.  It  was,  however,  ])adly  reported.  I  was  rather  better 
pleased  with  my  third,  on  Friday,  when  I  found  therq  was  an 
effort  made  at  first  to  annoy  me,  on  the  part  of  some  young 
obscures,  one  of  whom  followed  me  with  an  evidently  *  conned 
reply,'  in  which  he  had  quotations  from  my  speech  at  Manchester, 
about  the  Oxford  education,  the  Ilissus,  Scamander,  &c.  His 
speech  was  not  reported.  It  was  a  mere  prize  essay  oration,  wliich, 
thanks  to  the  practical  turn  that  has  been  given  to  subjects  of 
debate,  finds  no  relish  in  the  house  now-a-days.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  Gothic  invader,  and  the  classicals  will 
criticise  me  unmercifully.  Dut  I  have  vitality  enough  to  rise 
above  the  little  trips  which  my  heels  may  get  at  first.  Ultimately 
these  attacks  will  only  give  me  a  surer  foothold.  The  part  of  my 
last  speech  that  struck  home  the  most  was  at  the  close.  I  had 
observed  an  evident  disposition  on  the  Tory  side  to  set  up  as 
philanthropists.  Old  Sir  Robert  Inglis  sat  with  his  hands  folded 
ready  to  sigh,  and,  if  needful,  to  weep  over  a  case  of  church  desti- 
tution ;  he  delivered  a  flaming  panegyric  upon  Lord  Ashley  the 
other  night,  styling  him  live  friend  of  the  unprotected^  after  he  had 
been  canting  about  the  sufferings  of  lunatics.  Added  to  this, 
Peel  has  been  professing  the  utmost  anxiety  for  paupei-s,  and  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  is  running  after  Sturge.  When  I  told  them  at 
the  close  of  my  speech  that  I  had  been  quietly  observing  all  this, 
but  it  would  not  all  do  unless  they  showed  their  consistency  by 
untaxing  the  poor  man's  loaf,  there  was  a  stillness  and  attention 
on  the  other  side  very  much  like  the  conduct  of  men  looking 
aghast  at  the  first  consciousness  of  being  found  out.  My  style  of 
speaking  pleases  the  gallery  people,  and  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Radicals  out  of  doors.  But  the  Tories,  especially  the  young 
fry,  regard  me  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  petard  would  be  viewed 
by  people  in  a  powder-magazine,  a  thing  to  be  trampled  on,  kicked 
about,  or  put  out  in  any  way  they  can."  ^ 

When  Cobden  rose  on  this  last  occasion  there  were  cries  of 
impatience  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  liim  from  persevering  with  an  argumentative  remon- 

1  To  F.  Cobden,  Sept.  27,  1841. 
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strance  against  the  incredulity  or  apathy  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment treated  the  distress  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  The  point 
which  he  pressed  most  keenly  was  the  interchange  of  food  and 
manufactures  between  England  and  the  United  States  that  would 
instantly  follow  repeal.  He  quoted  from  a  petition  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  petitioner  argued  that,  if  the 
English  landowners  would  only  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  duty 
in  lieu  of  the  existing  sliding  scale,  there  would  then  be  a  constant 
market  for  wheat  in  England,  and  the  whole  of  the  return  would 
be  required  in  British  manufactured  goods ;  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  that  every  spindle,  wheel,  and  hammer  in  the 
manufacturing  district  in  this  country  would  be  set  free. 

"  Suppose  now,"  Cobden  went  on,  "  that  it  were  but  the  Thames 
instead  of  the  Atlantic  which  separated  the  two  countries  —  sup- 
pose that  the  people  on  one  side  were  mechanics  and  artisans, 
capable  by  their  industry  of  producing  a  vast  supply  of  manufac- 
tures ;  and  that  the  people  on  the  other  side  were  agriculturists, 
producing  infinitely  more  than  they  could  themselves  consume  of 
corn,  pork,  and  beef —  fancy  these  two  separate  peoples  anxious 
and  willing  to  exchange  with  each  other  the  produce  of  their 
common  industries,  and  fancy  a  demon  rising  from  the  middle  of 
the  river  —  for  I  cannot  imagine  anything  human  in  such  a  posi- 
tion and  performing  such  an  office  —  fancy  a  demon  rising  from 
the  river,  and  holding  in  his  hand  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
■saying,  '  You  shall  not  supply  each  other's  wants ; '  and  then,  in 
mtllition  to  that,  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  demon  said  to  his 
Tictira  with  an  affected  smile,  '  This  is  for  your  benefit ;  I  do  it 
-entirely  for  your  protection  ! '  Where  was  the  difference  between 
the  Tliames  and  the  Atlantic  ?  " 

It  was  after  a  vigorous  and  persistent  description  of  the  priva- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  North,  that  he  turned  sharply  round 
ui)on  the  men  whom  he  denounced  for  drawing  the  attention  of 
Parliament  away  from  the  real  issues  to  vague  questions  of  phi- 
lanthropy. "  When  I  go  down  to  the  manufacturing  districts," 
he  said,  "  I  know  that  I  sliall  be  returning  to  a  gloomy  scene.  I 
know  that  starvation  is  stalking  through  the  land,  and  that  men 
are  perishing  for  want  of  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  When  I 
witness  this,  and  recollect  that  there  is  a  law  which  especially 
provides  for  keeping  our  population  in  absolute  want,  I  cannot 
help  attributing  murder  to  the  Legislature  of  this  country :  and 
wherever  I  stand,  whether  here  or  out-of-doors,  I  will  denounce 
that  system  of  legislative  murder."  He  then  turned  to  one  mem- 
ber who  was  a  great  friend  of  negro  slaves,  and  to  another  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  Church  Establishment,  and  who  had  lately 
complimented  Lord  Ashley  as  the  gi^eat  friend  of  humanity  gen- 
erally, and  of  factory  children  in  particular.     "  When  I  see  a  dis- 
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position  among  you,"  he  said,  "  to  trade  in  humanity,  I  will  not 
question  your  motives,  but  this  I  will  tell  you,  that  if  you  would 
give  force  and  grace  to  your  professions  of  humanity,  it  must  not 
be  confined  to  the  negro  at  the  antipodes,  nor  to  the  building  of 
churches,  nor  to  the  extension  of  (Church  establishments,  nor  to 
occasional  visits  to  factories  to  talk  sentiment  over  factory  chil- 
dren —  you  must  untax  the  people's  bread." 

Cobden's  intervention  in  debate  was  more  than  a  parliamentary 
incident.  It  was  the  symbol  of  a  new  spirit  of  self-assertion  in  a 
great  social  order.  The  Reform  Bill  had  admitted  manufacturing 
towns  to  a  share  of  representation.  Cobden  lost  no  time  in 
vindicating  the  reality  of  this  representation.  The  conflict  of  the 
next  five  years  was  not  merely  a  battle  about  a  customs  duty ;  it 
was  a  struggle  for  political  influence  and  social  equality  between 
the  landed  aristociucy  and  the  great  industrialists.  Of  this,  an 
incident  in  the  debates  of  the  following  session  will  furnish  us 
with  a  sufficiently  graphic  illustration.  It  is  only  by  reading  the 
correspondence  of  that  time,  and  listening  to  the  men  who  still 
survive,  without  having  left  its  passions  behind  them,  that  we 
realize  the  angry  astonishment  with  which  the  old  society  of 
England  beheld  the  first  serious  attempts  of  a  new  class  to  assert 
its  claim  to  take  a  foremost  place.  Many  years  after  the  fight 
began,  when  Mr.  Bright  was  unseated  at  Manchester,  we  shall 
find  that  Cobden  laid  most  stress  on  the  ingratitude  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  northern  capital  in  forgetting  that  Mr.  Bright  had 
been  the  "  valiant  defender  of  their  order." 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

COBDEN   AS   AN  AGITATOR. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841  there  happened  what  proved  to  be  a 
signal  event  in  the  annals  of  the  League,  and  in  Cobden's  per- 
sonal history.  He  and  Mr.  Bright  made  that  solemn  compact 
which  gave  so  strong  an  impulse  to  the  movement,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  an  affectionate  and  noble  friendship  that  lasted 
without  a  cloud  or  a  jar  until  Cobden's  death. 

Mr.  Bright,  who  was  seven  years  younger  than  CoMen,  had 
made  his  acquaintance  some  time  before  the  question  of  the 
Corn  T^ws  had  come  up.  He  had  gone  over  in  the  year  18S6 
or  1837  to  Manchester,  to  call  upon  Cobden,  "to  ask  him  if  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  come  to  Eochdale,  and  to  speak  at 
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education  meeting  which  was  about  to  be  held  in  the  schoolroom 
of  the  Baptist  chapel  in  West  Street  of  that  town.  I  found  him 
in  his  office  in  Mosley  Street.  I  introduced  myself  to  him.  I 
tcjd  him  what  I  wanted.  His  countenance  lit  up  with  pleasure 
to  find  that  there  were  others  that  were  working  in  this  question, 
and  he  without  hesitation  agreed  to  come.  He  came,  and  he 
spoke ;  and  though  he  was  then  so  young  as  a  speaker,  yet  the 
qualities  of  his  speech  were  such  as  remained  with  him  so  long 
as  he  was  able  to  speak  at  all  —  clearness,  logic,  a  conversa- 
tional eloquence,  a  persuasiveness  which,  when  conjoined  with 
the  absolute  truth  which  there  was  in  his  eye  and  in  his  coun- 
tenance—  a  persuasiveness  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
resist." 

Then  came  the  gradual   formation  of  the  League,  Cobden's 
election  to  Parliament,  and  the  close  of  his   first  session.     "It 
was  in  September,  in  the  year  1841,"  said  Mr.  Bright     "The 
sufferings  throughout  the  country  were  fearful;  and  you  who 
live  now,  but  were  not  of  age  to  observe  what  was  passing  in  the 
country  then,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state  of  your  country  in 
that  year.  ....  At  that  time  I  was  at  Leamington,  and  I  was, 
on  the  day  when  Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me  —  for  he  happened 
to  be  there  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives  —  I  was  in 
the  depths  of  grief,  I  might  almost  say  of  despair ;  for  the  light 
and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been  extinguished.     All  that  was 
left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife,  except  the  memory  of  a  sainted 
life  and  of  a  too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  still  and  cold  in  the 
chamber  above  us.     Mr.  Cobden  called  upon  me  as  his  friend,  and 
addressed  me,  as  you  might  suppose,  with  words  of  condolence.^ 
After  a  time  he  looked  up  and  said,  'There  are  thousands  of 
houses  in  England  at  tliis  moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and 
children  are  dying  of  hunger.     Now,'  he  said,  *  when  the  first 
paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  past,  I  would  advise  you  to  come  with 
ifie,  and  we  will  never  rest  till  the  Corn  Law  is  repealed.'     I 
accepted   his   invitatioa     I    knew  that  the  description  he  had 
given  of  the  homes  of  thousands  was  not  an  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion.   I  felt  in  my  conscience  that  there    was   a  work   which 
somebody  must  do,  and  therefore  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
from  that  time  we  never  ceased  to  labor  hard  on  behalf  of  the 
resolution  which  we  had  made." 

"For  seven  years,"  Mr.  Bright  says,  "the  discussion  on  that 
one  question  —  whether  it  was  good  for  a  man  to  have  half  a 
loaf  or  a  whole  loaf — for  seven  years  the  discussion  was  main- 
tained, I  will  not  say  with  doubtful  result,  for  the  result  was 
never  doubtful,  and  never  could  be  in  such  a  cause ;  but  for  five 

*  Mr.  Bright  lost  his  wife  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  Cobden's  visit  to  him 
^  on  the  13th. 
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years  or  more  [1841-46]  we  devoted  ourselves  without  stint; 
every  working  hour  almost  was  given  up  to  the  discussion  and 
to  the  movement  in  connection  with  this  question."  ^ 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  for  considering  some  of  the  qualifi- 
cations tliat  Cobdeu  brought  to  the  mission  which  he  and  his  ally 
thus  imposed  ujMDn  themselves.  In  speaking  of  him  I  may  seem 
to  ignore  fellow-workers  whose  share  in  the  agitation  was  hardly 
less  important  than  his  own ;  without  whose  zeal,  disinterested- 
ness, and  intelligence,  the  work  of  himself  and  Mr.  Bright  would 
have  been  of  little  effect,  and  could  never  have  been  undertaken. 
No  history  of  the  League  could  be  perfect  which  did  not  com- 
memorate the  names  and  labors  of  many  other  able  men,  who 
devoted  themselves  with  hardly  inferior  energy  to  the  exhausting 
work  of  organization  and  propagandism.  But  these  pages  have 
no  pretensions  to  tell  the  whole  story  ;  they  only  are  concerned 
with  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  one  of  its  heroes.  "  We  were  not 
even  the  first,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  though  afterwards,  perhaps,  we 
became  the  foremost  before  the  public.  But  there  were  others 
before  us."  The  public  imagination  was  struck  by  the  figures  of 
the  pair  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  a  great  public  cause. 
The  alliance  between  them  far  more  than  doubled  the  power  that 
eitlier  could  have  exerted  without  the  other.  The  picture  of  two 
plain  men  leaving  their  homes  and  their  business,  and  going  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  convert  the  nation,  had 
about  it  something  apostolic :  it  presented  something  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  stereotyped  ways  of  political  activity,  that  this 
circumstance  alone,  apart  from  the  object  for  w^hich  they  were 
pleading,  touched  and  affected  people,  and  gave  a  certain  dramatic 
interest  to  the  long  pilgrimages  of  the  two  men  who  had  only 
become  orators  because  they  had  something  to  say,  which  they 
were  intent  on  bringing  their  hearers  to  believe,  and  which 
happened  to  be  true,  wise,  and  just. 

Tlie  agitator  has  not  been  a  very  common  personage  in  English 
history.  The  gi-eatest  that  has  ever  been  seen  was  O'Connell,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other,  until  the  time  of  the  League,  who 
may  be  placed  even  as  second  to  him.  In  the  previous  century  . 
Wilkes  had  made  a  great  figure,  and  Wilkes  was  a  man  of  real 
power  and  energy.  But  he  was  rather  the  symbol  of  a  strong 
popular  sentiment,  than  its  inspirer;  and  he  may  be  more  truly 
said  to  have  l>een  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  movement,  than  to 
have  given  to  it  force  or  volume. 

Cobden  seemed  to  have  few  of  the  endowments  of  an  agitator, 

*  This  and  the  preceding  passages  are  from  the  very  beautiful  address  deliTersd 
by  Mr.  Bright,  when  ho  unveiled  the  statue  of  his  friend  at  Bradford,  July  85, 
1877.  The  address  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers's  volame  of  ISMie 
Addresses  of  John  Bright,  pp.  354-366. 
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as  that  character  is  ordinarily  thought  of.  He  had  no  striking 
physical  gifts  of  the  histrionic  kind.  He  had  one  physical  quality 
which  must  be  ranked  first  among  the  secondary  endowments  of 
great  workers.  Later  in  life  he  said,  "If  I  had  not  had  the 
faculty  of  sleeping  like  a  dead  fish,  in  five*minutes  after  the  most 
exciting  mental  effort,  and  with  the  certainty  of  having  oblivion 
for  six  consecutive  hours,  I  should  not  have  been  alive  now."  In 
his  early  days,  he  was  slight  in  frame  and  build.  He  afterwards 
grew  nearer  to  portliness.  He  had  a  large  and  powerful  head,  and 
the  indescribable  charm  of  a  candid  eye.  His  features  were  not 
of  a  commanding  type;  but  they  were  illuminated  and  made 
attractive  by  the  brightness  of  intelligence,  of  sympathy,  and  of 
earnestness.  About  the  mouth  there  was  a  curiously  winning 
mobility  and  play.  His  voice  was  clear,  varied  in  its  tones,  sweet, 
and  penetrating ;  but  it  had  scarcely  the  compass,  or  the  depth, 
or  the  many  resources,  that  have  usually  been  found  in  orators 
who  have  drawn  great  multitudes  of  men  to  listen  to  them.  Of 
nervous  fire,  indeed,  he  had  abundance,  though  it  was  not  the  fire 
which  flames  up  in  the  radiant  colors  of  a  strong  imagination.  It 
was  rather  the  glow  of  a  thoroughly  convincerf  reason,  of  intellect- 
ual ingenuity,  of  argumentative  keenness.  It  came  from  trans- 
parent honesty,  thoroughly  clea^  ideas,  and  a  very  definite  purpose. 
These  were  exactly  the  qualities  that  Cobden's  share  in  the  work 
demanded.  Any  professor  could  have  supplied  a  demonstration 
of  the  economic  fallacy  of  monopoly.  Fox,  the  Unitarian  minis- 
ter, was  better  able  to  stir  men's  spirits  by  pictures,  which  were 
none  the  less  true  for  being  very  florid,  of  the  social  miseries  that 
came  of  monopoly.  In  Cobden  the  fervor  and  the  logic  were 
mixed,  and  his  fervor  was  seen  to  have  its  source  in  the  strength 
of  his  logical  confidence. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  how  the  two  great  spokesmen  of 
the  League  were  the  complements  of  one  another;  how  their  gifts 
diiTered,  so  that  one  exactly  covered  the  ground  which  the  other 
was  predisposed  to  leave  comparatively  untouched.  The  differ- 
ences between  them,  it  is  true,  were  not  so  many  as  the  points  of 
resemblance.  If  in  Mr.  Bright  there  was  a  deeper  austerity,  in 
both  there  was  the  same  homeliness  of  allusion,  and  the  same 
graphic  plainness.  Both  avoided  the  stilted  abstractions  of  rhet- 
oric, and  neitlier  was  ever  afraid  of  the  vulgarity  of  details.  In 
(Jobden  as  in  Bright,  we  feel  that  there  was  nothing  personal  or 
small,  and  that  what  they  cared  for  so  vehemently  were  great 
causes.  There  was  a  resolute  standing  aloof  from  the  small  things 
of  party,  which  would  be  almost  arrogant,  if  the  whole  texture  of 
what  they  had  to  say  were  less  thoroughly  penetrated  with  politi- 
cal morality  and  with  humanity.  Then  there  came  the  points  of 
difference.     Mr.  Bright  had  all  the  resources  of  passion  alive 
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within  his  breast.  He  was  carried  along  by  vehement  political 
auger,  and,  deeper  than  that,  there  glowed  a  wrath  as  stem  as  that 
of  an  ancient  prophet.  To  cling  to  a  mischievous  error  seemed 
to  him  to  savor  of  moral  depravity  and  corruption  of  heart 
What  he  saw  was  the  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  land- 
lords, and  he  was  too  deeply  moved  by  hatred  of  this,  to  care  to 
deal  very  patiently  with  the  bad  reasoning  which  their  own  self- 
interest  inclined  his  adversaries  to  mistake  for  good.  His  invec- 
tive was  not  the  expression  of  mere  irritation,  but  a  profound  and 
menacing  passion.  Hence  he  dominated  his  audiences  from  a 
height,  while  his  companion  rather  drew  them  along  after  him  as 
friends  and  equals.  Cobden  was  by  no  means  incapable  of  passion, 
of  violent  feeling,  or  of  vehement  expression.  His  fighting  qual- 
ities were  in  their  own  way  as  formidable  as  Mr.  Bright  s ;  and 
he  had  a  way  of  dropping  his  jaw  and  throwing  back  his  head, 
when  he  took  off  the  gloves  for  an  encounter  in  good  earnest, 
which  was  not  less  alarming  to  his  opponents  than  the  more 
sombre  style  of  his  colleague.  Still,  it  was  not  passion  to  which 
we  must  look  for  the  secret  of  his  oratorical  success.  I  have 
asked  many  scores  of  those  who  knew  him.  Conservatives  as  well 
as  Liberals,  what  this  secret  was,  and  in  no  single  case  did  my 
interlocutor  fail  to  begin,  and  in  nearly  every  case  he  ended  as  he 
had  begun,  with  the  word  persuasiveness.  Cobden  made  his  way 
to  men's  hearts  by  the  union  which  they  saw  in  him  of  simplicity, 
earnestness,  and  conviction,  with  a  singular  facility  of  exposition. 
This  facility  consisted  in  a  remarkable  power  of  apt  and  homely 
illustration,  and  a  curious  ingenuity  in  framing  the  argument  that 
happened  to  be  wanted.  Besides  his  skill  in  thus  hitting  on  the 
right  argument,  Cobden  had  the  oratorical  art  of  presenting  it  in 
the  way  that  made  its  admission  to  the  understanding  of  a  listener 
easy  and  undenied.  He  always  seemed  to  have  made  exactly  the 
right  degree  of  allowance  for  the  difficulty  with  which  men  follow 
a  speech,  as  compared  with  the  ease  of  following  the  same  argu- 
ment on  a  printed  page,  which  they  may  con  and  ponder  until 
their  apprehension  is  complete.  Then  men  were  attracted  by  his 
mental  alacrity,  by  the  instant  readiness  with  which  he  turned 
round  to  grai)ple  with  a  new  objection.  Prompt  and  confident, 
he  was  never  at  a  loss,  and  he  never  hesitated.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  meant  when  he  spoke  of  Cobden's  "  sauciness."  It  had 
an  excellent  effect,  because  everybody  knew  that  it  sprang,  not 
from  levity  or  presumption,  but  from  a  free  mastery  of  his  subject 
If  in  one  sense  the  Corn  Laws  did  not  seem  a  promising  theme 
for  a  popular  agitation,  they  were  excellently  fitted  to  bring  out 
Cobden's  peculiar  strength,  for  they  dealt  with  firm  matter  and 
demonstrable  inferences,  and  this  was  the  region  where  Cobden's 
powers  naturally  exercised  themselves.     In  such  an  appeal  to 
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sentiinent  and  popular  passion  as  the  contemporary  agitation  of 
O'Connell  for  Eepeal,  he  could  have  played  no  leading  part.^ 
Where  knowledge  and  logic  were  the  proper  instruments,  Cobden 
was  a  master. 

Enormous  masses  of  material  for  the  case  poured  every  week 
into  the  oflBces  of  the  League.  All  the  day  long  Cobden  was  talk- 
ing with  men  who  had  something  to  tell  him.  Correspondents 
from  every  quarter  of  the  land  plied  him  with  information.  Yet 
he  was  never  overwhelmed  by  the  volume  of  the  stream.  He 
was  incessantly  on  the  alert  for  a  useful  fact,  a  telling  illustration, 
a  new  fallacy  to  expose.  So  dexterously  did  he  move  through 
the  ever-growing  piles  of  matter,  that  it  seemed  to  his  companions 
as  if  nothing  apposite  ever  escaped  him,  and  nothing  irrelevant 
ever  detained  him. 

A  political  or  religious  agitator  must  not  be  afraid  of  incessant 
repetition.     Repetition  is  his  most  eSective  instrument.     The  fas- 
tidiousness which  is  proper  to  literature,  and  which  makes  a  man 
dread  to  say  the  same  thing  twice,  is  in  the  field  of  propagandism 
mere  impotency.     This  is  one  reason  why  even  the  greatest  agi- 
tators in  causes  which  have  shaken  the  world,  are  often  among 
the  least  interesting  men  in  history.      Cobden  had  moral  and 
social  gifts  which  invest  him  with  a  peculiar  attraction,  and  will 
long  make  his  memory  interesting  as  that  of  a  versatile  nature ; 
but  he  was  never  afraid  of  the  agitator  s  art  of  repeating  his  for- 
mula, his  principles,  his  illustrations,  his  phrases,  with  untiring 
reiteration. 

Though  he  abounded  in  matter,  Cobden  can  hardly  be  described 
as  copious.     He  is  neat  and  pointed,  nor  is  his  argument  ever  left 
unclinched ;  but  he  permits  himself  no  large  excursions.     What 
^e  was  thinking  of  was  the  matter  immediately  in  hand,  the 
audience  before  his  eyes,  the  point  that  would  tell  best  then 
and  there,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  remain  in  men's  recol- 
lections.    For  such  purposes  copiousness  is  ill-fitted ;  that  is  for 
tbe  stately  leisure  of  the  pulpit.     Cobden's  task  was  to  leave  in 
ius  hearer's  mind  a  compact  answer  to  each  current  fallacy,  and 
^0  scotdi   or   kill   as   many  protectionist  sophisms   as   possible 
^vithin  the  given  time.     What  is  remarkable  is,  that  while  he 
^<ipt  close  to  the  matter  and  substance  of  his  case,  and  resorted 
comparatively  little  to  sarcasm,  humor,  invective,  pathos,  or  the 
other  elements  that  are  catalogued  in  manuals  of  rlietoric,  yet  no 
speaker  was  ever  further  removed  from  prosiness,  or  came  into 
more  real  and  sympathetic  contact  with  his  audience.    His  speak- 
•^"  ^vas  thoroughly  business-like,  and  yet  it  was  never  dull.     It 
^^^  Hot,  according  to  the  old  definition  of  oratory,  reason  fused  in 

'  Se€  Mr.  McCarthy's  Eistory  of  Our  Own  Times,  i.  340,  348. 
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passion,  l)ut  reason  fused  by  the  warmth  of  personal  geniality. 
No  one  has  ever  reached  Cobden's  pitch  of  success  as  a  platform 
speaker,  with  a  style  that  seldom  went  beyond  the  vigorous  and 
animated  conversation  of  a  bright  and  companionable  spirit. 

After  all,  it  is  not  tropes  and  perorations  that  make  the  popu- 
lar speaker ;  it  is  the  whole  impression  of  his  pei*sonality.  We 
who  only  read  them  can  discern  certain  admirable  qualities  in 
Cobden's  speeches;  aptness  in  choosing  topics,  lucidity  in  pre- 
senting them,  buoyant  confidence  in  pressing  them  home.  But 
those  who  listened  to  them  felt  much  more  than  all  this.  They 
were  delighted  by  mingled  vivacity  and  ease,  by  directness,  by 
spontaneousness  and  reality,  by  the  charm,  so  effective  and  so  un- 
common Ijetween  a  speaker  and  his  audience,  of  personal  friendli- 
ness and  undisguised  cordiality.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  of 
this.  Colxlen  once  had  an  interview  with  Eowland  Hill,  some 
time  in  1838,  and  gave  evidence  in  favor  of  the  proposed  reform 
in  the  postage.  Rowland  Hill,  in  writing  to  him  afterwards, 
excuses  himsiilf  for  troubling  Cobden  with  his  private  affairs: 
"  Your  conversation,  evidence,  and  letters  have  created  a  feeling 
in  my  mind  so  like  that  which  one  entertains  towards  an  old 
friend,  that  I  am  apt  to  forget  that  I  have  met  you  but  once."  It 
was  just  the  same  with  bodies  of  men  as  it  was  with  individuals. 
No  public  speaker  was  ever  so  rapid  and  so  successful  in  estab- 
lishing genial  relations  of  respect  without  formality,  and  intimacy 
without  familiarity.  One  great  source  of  this,  in  Mr.  Bright*8 
words,  was  "  the  absolute  truth  that  shone  in  his  eye  and  in  his 
countenance." 

I  have  spoken  of  Cobden's  patience  in  acquiring  and  shaping 
matter.  This  was  surpassed  by  his  inexhaustible  patience  in 
dealing  with  the  mental  infirmities  of  those  whom  it  was  hifl 
business  to  persuade.  He  was  wholly  free  fix?m  the  unmeasured 
anger  against  human  stupidity,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  most 
}>rovoking  forms  of  that  stupidity.  Cobden  was  not  without  the 
faculty  of  intellectual  contempt,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  irony ;  but 
in  the  contempt  was  no  presumption,  and  it  was  irony  without 
truculence.  There  came  a  time  wdien  he  found  that  he  could  do 
nothing  with  men ;  when  he  could  hardly  even  hope  to  find  an 
audience  that  w-ould  suffer  him  to  speak.  But  during  the  work 
of  the  League,  at  any  mte,  he  had  none  of  that  bias  against  his 
own  countrymen  to  which  the  refonner  in  every  nation  is  so 
liable,  because  upon  the  reformer  their  defects  press  very  closely 
and  obstructively,  while  he  has  no  reason  to  observe  the  same  or 
worse  defects  in  other  nations. 

It  has  often  l)een  said  that  Cobden  was  a  good  Englishman, 
and  he  was  so,  in  spit«  of  finer  qualities  which  our  neighbors  are 
nf)t  willing  to  allow  to  us.     London  society,  and  smart  journalists 
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who  mistook  a  little  book-knowledge  for  culture,  were  in  the 
habit  of  disparaging  Cobden  as  a  common  manufacturer,  without 
an  idea  in  his  head  beyond  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
selling  in  the  dearest.  This  was  not  the  vay  in  which  he  struck 
the  most  fastidious,  critical,  and  refined  man  of  letters  in  Europe, 
accustomed  to  mix  with  the  most  important  personages  of  litera« 
ture  and  affairs  then  alive.  Prosper  M^riniee  saw  a  great  deal 
of  Cobden  in  1860,  when  they  both  spent  part  of  the  winter  at 
Cannes.  "  Cobden,"  he  wrote  to  his  intimate  correspondent,  "  is 
a  man  of  an  extremely  interesting  mind  ;  quite  the  opposite  of  an 
Englishman  in  this  respect,  that  you  never  hear  him  talk  com- 
monplaces, and  that  he  has  few  prejudices."  It  was  just  because 
he  was  not  a  man  of  prejudice,  that  he  had  none  against  his  own 
countrymen.  We  saw  how,  when  he  was  travelling  in  America, 
he  found  his  British  blood  up,  as  he  said,  and  he  dealt  faithfully 
with  the  disparagers  of  the  mother  country.^  Eeturning  from 
France  on  one  occasion,  Cobden  says  in  his  journal,  that  they  all 
remarked  on  the  handsome  women  who  were  seen  on  the  English 
platforms,  and  all  agreed  tliat  they  were  handsomer  than  those 
whom  they  had  left  on  the  other  side.  "  The  race  of  men  and 
women  in  the  British  Islands,"  Cobden  goes  on  to  himself,  "  is 
the  finest  in  the  world  in  a  physical  sense ;  and  although  they 
have  many  moral  defects  and  some  repulsive  qualities,  yet  on  the 
whole  I  think  the  English  are  the  most  outspoken,  truthful  men 
in  the  world,  and  this  virtue  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  political 
and  commercial  greatness." 

This  conviction  inspired  hira  with  a  peculiar  respect  for  his 
great  popular  audiences,  and  they  instinctively  felt  the  presence 
of  it,  making  a  claim  to  their  good-will  and  their  attention. 
Cobden  differed  from  his  countrymen  as  to  what  it  is  that  will 
make  England  great,  but  he  was  as  anxious  that  England  should 
be  great,  and  as  proud  of  English  virtues  and  energies,  as  the 
noisiest  patriot  in  a  London  music-hall. 

Cobden  always  said  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  him  as  an 
agitator  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  p]ngland.  He 
used  to  tell  of  men  who  came  up  to  him  and  declared  that  their 
confidence  in  him  dated  from  the  moment  when  they  learnt  that 
he  was  a  churchman  It  was,  perhaps,  a  greater  advantage  to  him 
than  he  knew.  However  little  we  may  admire  a  State  establish- 
ment of  religion,  it  is  certain  that,  where  such  an  establishment 
happens  to  exist,  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  it,  and  have 
tranquilly  conformed  to  its  usages,  escape  one  source  of  a  certain 
mental  asperity  and  the  spirit  of  division.  This  is  no  credit  to 
them  or  to  the  institution ;  any  more  than  the  asperity  is  a  dis- 

1  Above,  pp.  22,  23. 
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credit  to  those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  institution.  Nay,  one 
strong  reason  why  some  disapprove  of  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
privilege,  is  exactly  that  in  modern  societies  it  necessarily  engen- 
ders this  spirit  of  division.  But  in  itself  the  spirit  of  division  is 
no  element  of  strength,  but  rather  of  weakness,  for  one  whose 
task  is  to  touch  doubtful  or  unwilling  hearers. 

Temperament,  however,  had  a  larger  share  than  institutions  in 
Cobden's  faculty  of  moral  sympathy.  There  is  scanty  evidence 
of  anything  like  an  intense  spirituality  in  his  nature;  he  was 
neither  oppressed  nor  elevated  by  the  mysteries,  the  aspirations, 
the  remorse,  the  hope,  that  constitute  i-eligion.  So  far  as  we  can 
have  means  of  knowing,  he  was  not  of  those  who  live  much  in 
the  Unseen.  But  for  moral  goodness,  in  whatever  association  he 
came  upon  it,  he  had  a  reverence  that  came  from  his  heart  of 
hearts.  While  leaning  strongly  towards  those  scientific  theories 
of  motive  and  conduct,  of  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  George 
Combe  was  in  those  days  the  most  active  propagandist,  he  felt  no 
contempt,  provided  only  their  pmctical  endeavor  was  towards 
good,  for  those  who  clung  narrowly  to  older  explanations  of  the 
heart  of  man.  In  a  letter  written  to  Combe  himself,  when  the 
struggle  against  the  Corn  Laws  was  over,  Cobden  allows  himself 
to  talk  freely  on  his  own  attitude  in  these  high  matters :  — 

" .  .  .  .  With  reference,"  he  says,  "  to  your  remarks  as  to  the 
evangelical  dissenters  and  religionists  generally,  and  their  views 
of  your  philosophy  of  morals  —  I  will  confess  to  you  that  /  am 
not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  that  class  of  my  countrymen.  I  see 
the  full  force  of  what  you  urge,  but  am  inclined  to  hope  more 
from  them  in  time  than  any  other  party  in  the  State.  Gradually 
and  imperceptibly  to  themselves  they  are  cat-ching  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  so  far  as  to  recognize  tlie  moral  laws  as  a  part  of  our 
natural  organization.  They  do  not  accept  your  views  to  the 
superseding  of  their  own,  but,  like  geology,  your  science  is  forcing 
its  way  alongside  of  preconceived  ideas,  and  they  will  for  a  time 
go  together  without  perceptibly  clashing. 

"  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  religionists,  for  I  find  them  gener- 
ally enforcing  or  at  all  events  recognizing  and  professing  to  act 
upon  (they  do  not,  I  admit,  sufficiently  preach  it)  the  morality  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  you  can  do  no  more.  The  only  differenoe 
is  that  John  Calvin  and  George  Combe  act  upon  different  theo- 
ries, and  rely  upon  different  motives,  and  start  from  very  differ* 
ent  premises,  but  they  recognize   the   selfsame  ends  secularly 

speaking,  and  I  cannot  quarrel  with  either I  am  by  nature 

a  religionist.  I  was  much  struck  with  your  remark  when  you 
mapped  my  head  eleven  years  ago,  -  *  Why,  if  you  had  been  bora 
in  the  middle  ages,  you  would  have  made  a  good  monk,  you  have 
80  much  veneration !  *     That  was  a  triumph  for  phrenology,  tot 
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you  could  have  formed  no  such  notion  from  anything  you  had 
seen  or  heard  of  me.  I  have  a  strong  religious  feeling,  —  a  sym- 
pathy for  men  who  act  under  that  impulse ;  I  reverence  it  as  the 
great  leverage  which  has  moved  mankind  to  powerful  action. 
I  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  perverted  to  infinite  mischief  I 
confess  it  has  been  the  means  of  degrading  men  to  brutish  pur- 
poses ....  but  it  has  also  done  glorious  deeds  for  liberty  and 
human  exaltation,  and  it  is  destined  to  do  still  better  things.  It 
is  fortunate  for  me  that  whilst  possessing  a  strong  logical  faculty, 
which  keeps  me  in  the  path  of  rationalism,  I  have  the  religious 
sympathy  which  enables  me  to  co-operate  with  men  of  exclusively 
religious  sentiment.  I  mean  it  is  fortunate  for  my  powers  of 
usefulness  in  this  my  day  and  generation.  To  this  circumstance 
I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  great  Free  Trade 
struggle,  which  has  been  more  indebted  to  the  organ  of  veneration 
for  its  success,  than  is  generally  known. 

"  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  the  same  fortunate  circumstance 
in  organization  may  enable  me'  to  co-operate  efficiently  with  the 
most  active  and  best  spirits  of  our  day,  in  the  work  of  moral  and 
intellectual  education.  I  could  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
secular  teaching  and  training  without  wounding  the  religious 
prejudices  of  any  man,  excepting  the  grovelling  bigots  whether  of 
the  High  Church  party  or  the  opposite  extreme,  against  whom  I 
could  make  war  in  the  same  spirit  which  has  in  the  case  of  the 
Corn  monopolists  enabled  me  to  deprive  them  of  the  pretence 
for  personal  resentment,  even  in  the  hour  of  their  defeat  and 
humiliation. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
religious  sentiment.  But  I  sympathize  with  all  moral  men  who 
are  not  passive  moralists:  with  them  it  is  difficult  to  sympathize, 
but  I  venerate  and  trust  them.  Especially  do  I  sympathize  with 
those  who  labor  and  make  sacrifices  for  the  diffusion  of  sound 
moral  principles.  I  will  own,  however,  that  it  is  unpleasant  to 
my  feelings  to  associate  with  those  who,  whilst  they  indulge  in 
coarse  sceptical  allusions  to  our  faith,  do  not  in  their  private  life 
manifest  that  they  impose  a  better  restraint  upon  themselves  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  My  active  public  life  has 
sometimes  thrown  me  into  such  company,  and  with  these  esprits 
forts,  as  the  French  call  them,  I  have  no  sympathy.  My  maxim 
is  in  such  predicaments  to  avoid  theological  discussions  (here 
again  is  my  veneration  overriding  causality),  and  to  avow  that 
I  am  resolved  to  follow  Bonaparte's  advice  —  to  adhere  to  the 
reli;/ion  of  my  mother,  who  was  an  energetically  pious  woman."  ^ 

No  whisper  was  ever  seriously  raised  against  Cobden's  trans- 

1  To  George  Comhe,  Aug.  1,  1846. 
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parent  honesty.  What  is  worth  remarking  is,  that  his  sincerity 
was  not  of  that  cheap  and  reckless  kind,  by  virtue  of  which  men 
sometimes  in  one  wild  outburst  of  plain  speech  cut  themselves 
off  from  chances  of  public  usefulness  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  He  laid  down  certain  social  ends,  which  he  thought 
desirable,  and  which  he  believed  that  he  could  promote.  And 
when  one  of  these  was  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  set  definitely  before 
him,  he  became  the  most  circumspect  of  creatures.  Being  a  man 
of  action,  and  not  a  speculative  teacher,  he  took  care  not  to 
devote  his  energies  to  causes  in  which  he  did  not  see  a  good 
chance  of  making  some  effective  mark,  either  on  legislation  or  on 
important  sections  of  public  opinion.  "  I  am  cautious  to  a  fault," 
he  once  wrote,  "  and  nothing  will  be  done  by  me  that  has  not  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  much  as  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove 
in  it."  1 

This  was  only  another  way  of  saying  that  strong  enthusiasm 
in  him  was  no  hindrance  to  strong  sense.  Instead  of  increasing 
the  elements  of  friction  —  the  besetting  weakness  of  reformers 
and  dissidents  of  all  kinds  —  he  took  infinite  trouble  to  reduce 
these  elements  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Hence  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  take  up  too  many  subjects  at  once,  because  the  antago- 
nism generated  by  each  would  have  been  made  worse  by  the 
antagonism  belonging  to  every  otlier,  and  he  would  have  called  up 
a  whole  host  of  enemies  together,  instead  of  leaving  himself  free 
to  deal  with  one  at  a  time.  A  correspondent  once  wrote  to  him 
on  this  point. 

'*  You  have  opened  a  very  important  question,"  Cobden  replied, 
"in  respect  to  the  duty  of  a  public  man,  to  advocate  all  the 
changes  to  which  he  may  be  favorable.  I  have  often  reflected 
upon  this.  Bacon  says,  if  you  have  a  handful  of  truths,  open  but 
one  finger  at  a  time.  He  is  not  the  safest  moral  guide,  I  admit, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  to  some  extent  right  in  this 
view.  If  we  are  to  declare  our  convictions  upon  all  subjects, 
and  if  abstract  reason  is  to  be  our  guide,  without  reference  to 
time  and  circumstance,  why  should  not  I,  for  instance,  avow  my- 
self a  republican  ?  A  republic  is  undeniably  the  most  rational 
form  of  government  for  free  men.  But  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
enhance  my  power  of  usefulness  by  advocating  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  England.  But  whilst  I  do  not  think  I  should  act 
wisely  by  putting  forth  all  I  think,  in  a  practical  way  I  so  far 
admit  the  principle  that  I  would  not  advocate  the  opposite  of 
what  I  am  convinced  is  the  truth  abstract<;dly.  And  this  brings 
me  to  my  old  ground  of  trying  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  By 
this  I  mean  merely  that  I  have  an  aptitude  for  certain  questiona 

1  To  S.  Lucast  Jan.  27,  1862. 
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Other  people  have  a  talent  for  others,  and  I  think  a  division  of 
labor  is  necessary  for  success  in  political,  as  in  industrial  life."  ^ 

This  wise  economy  brought  its  reward.  Cobden  did  not  cany 
the  world  with  him  in  his  own  lifetime,  but  what  he  did  by  his 
method  was  to  bring  ceitain  principles  of  human  progress  into 
line  with  the  actual  politics  of  the  day.  He  did  not  create  a  ma- 
jority, but  he  achieved  the  first  difiScult  step  of  creating  a  strong 
minority,  and  this  not  merely  of  sympathizers  in  the  closet,  but 
of  active  followers  in  the  nation. 

It  was  what  he  called  his  wisdom  of  the  serpent  that  gave 
Cobden  his  power  in  the  other  arts  of  a  successful  agitator,  which 
are  less  conspicuous,  but  hardly  less  indispensable,  than  command- 
ing or  persuasive  oratory.  He  applied  the  same  qualities  in  the 
actual  business  of  the  League  which  he  brought  to  bear  in  his 
speeches.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  industry,  fertile  in  inge- 
nious devices  for  bringing  the  objects  of  the  League  before  the 
country,  constantly  on  the  alert  for  surprising  a  hostile  post, 
never  losing  a  chance  of  turning  a  foe  or  a  neutral  into  a  friend, 
and  never  allowing  his  interest  about  the  end  for  which  he  was 
working  to  confuse  his  vigilant  concentration  upon  the  means. 
The  danger  of  great  confederacies  like  the  League  is  that  they 
become  mechanical.  Machinery  must  of  necessity  play  a  large 
part  Circulars,  conferences,  subscriptions,  advertisements,  depu- 
tations, eternal  movings  and  secondings  —  all  these  things  are 
apt  to  bury  the  vital  part  of  a  movement  under  a  dreary  and  de- 
pressing fussiness,  that  makes  one  sometimes  wouder  whether 
the  best  means  of  saving  an  institution  miglit  not  be  to  establish 
a  society  for  overthrowing  it.  A  society  of  this  kind  sccmus  often 
a  short  way  for  choking  the  most  earnest  spirits  with  dusty  catch- 
words, that  are  incessantly  being  ground  out  by  the  treadmill  of 
agitation.  Ic  was  Cobden's  fresh  and  sanguine  temper  that  bore 
him  triumphantly  through  this  peril,  though  none  ot*  the  energetic 
men  with  wlioni  he  worked  was  more  busily  intent  on  every  de- 
tail of  their  organization.  He  had  none  of  tliat  fastidiousness 
which  is  repelled  by  the  vulgarities  of  a  proselytizing  machine. 
He  was  like  a  general  with  a  true  genius  for  war.  The  sti-ategy 
was  a  delight  to  him ;  in  tactics  he  was  one  of  the  most  adroit  of 
men ;  he  looked  to  evervthinof ;  he  showed  the  boldness,  the  vi^i- 
lance,  the  tenacity,  the  resource,  of  a  great  commuiider.  Above 
all,  he  had  the  commander's  gift  of  encouragrincj  and  stimulatincj 
others.  He  had  entliusiasm,  patience,  and  good  humor,  which  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  qualities  in  a  campaign.  There  was  as 
little  bitterness  in  his  nature  as  in  any  human  being  that  ever 
lived :  so  liitle  that  he  was  able  to  say,  at  the  end  of  seven  years 

»   To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer^  April  23,  1849. 
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of  as  energetic  an  agitation  as  could  be  carried  on,  short  of  physi- 
cal force,  that  he  believed  he  had  not  made  a  single  enemy,  nor 
wounded  a  single  man's  personal  feelings. 

Critics  usually  singled  out  Cobden's  logical  faculty  as  bis 
strongest  trait,  and  it  was  so ;  but  he  was  naturally  inclined  to 
think  of  the  conclusions  of  his  logic  in  poetized  forms.  He  always 
delighted,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  simile  with  which  they  close, 
in  the  lines  in  which  Cowper  anticipated  the  high  economic  doc- 
trine :  — 

Again  —  the  band  of  commerce  was  desim'd, 
To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankincC 
And  if  a  boundless  j>lenty  be  the  robe. 
Trade  is  the  golden  Girdle  of  the  globe. 
W^ise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  metins, 
God  opens  fruitful  Nature's  various  scenes. 
Each  climate  ni'eils  what  other  climes  produce^ 
And  otTtM-s  something  to  the  general  use  ; 
No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call. 
And  in  return  receives  supply  from  all. 
This  genial  intercourse  and  mutual  aid 
Cheers  what  were  else  an  universal  shade, 
Calls  Nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den. 
And  softens  human  rock-work  into  men. 

Prom  Cowper,  too,  he  was  never  weary  of  quoting  the  lines 
about  liberty :  — 

T  is  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume. 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.     All  constraint 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men 
Is  eviL 

It  was  this  association  of  solid  doctrine  with  genial  enthusiasm 
and  high  ideals,  that  distinguished  Cobden  from  too  many  preachers 
of  what  our  humorist  has  called  the  gospel  according  to  McCrowdy. 
It  was  this  kindly  imaginativeness  in  him  which  caught  men's 
hearts.  His  ideals  were  constantly  sneered  at  as  low,  material, 
common,  unworthy,  especially  by  the  class  whose  lives  are  one 
long  course  of  indolence,  dilettanteism,  and  sensuality.  Geoi^ 
Combe  tells  how  one  evening  in  1852  he  was  in  the  drawing-room 
of  some  great  lady,  who,  amid  the  applause  of  her  friends,  de- 
nounced Cobden*s  policy  as  never  rising  beyond  a  mere  **  bag- 
man's millennium.'*  ^  This  was  the  clever  way,  among  the  selfish 
and  insolent,  of  saying  that  the  ideal  which  Cobden  cherished  was 
comfort  for  the  mass,  not  luxury  for  the  few.  He  knew  much 
better  than  they,  that  material  comfort  is,  as  little  as  loxmy,  the 
highest  satisfaction  of  men's  highest  capacities ;  but  he  ooilla  wdl 
afford  to  scorn  the  demand  for  fine  ideals  of  liife  on  the  lips  ef  n 


*  Lift  of  Qtorqt  ComU,  u,  809. 
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class  who  were  starving  the  workers  of  the  country  in  order  to 
save  their  own  rents. 

There  is  one  more  point  on  which  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  in  connection  with  Cobden*s  character  as  an  agitator.     The 
great  danger  of  the  career  is  that  it  may  in  time  lessen  a  man's 
moral  self-possession.     Effect  becomes  the  decisive  consideration 
instead  of  truth ;  a  good  meeting  grows  into  a  final  object  in  life ; 
the  end  of  existence  is  a  paradise  of  loud  and  prolonged  cheering ; 
and  character  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  parasites  of  self-con- 
sciousness and  vanity.     On  one  occasion,  in  1845,  as  we  shall  see, 
Cobden  was  betrayed,  excusably  enough,  into  some  strong  lan- 
guage about  Sir  Robert  Peel.     Miss  Martineau,  George  Combe, 
and  others,  rebuked  him  rather  sharply.     He  took  the  rebuke 
with  perfect  temper  and  humility,  and  in  seeking  to  excuse  him- 
self, he  described  his  feelings  about  public  life  in  words  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  exact  truth.     "  You  must  not  judge 
me,**  he  said,  "  by  what  I  s^yr  at  these  tumultuous  public  meet- 
ings.   I  constantly  regret  the  necessity  of  violating  good  taste  and 
kind  feeling  in  my  public  liarangues.     I  say  advisedly  necessity, 
for  I  defy  anybody  to  keep  the  ear  of  the  public  for  seven  years 
upon  one  question,  without  studying  to  amuse  as  well  as  instruct. 
People  do  not  attend  public  meetings  to  be  taught,  but  to  be  ex- 
cited, flattered,  and  pleased.     If  they  are  simply  lectured,  they 
may  sit  out  the  lesson  for  once,  but  they  will  not  come  again ; 
and  as  I  have  required  them  again  and  again,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  amuse  them,  not  by  standing  on  my  head  or  eating  fire,  but  by 
kindred  feats  of  jugglery,  such  as  appeals  to  their  self-esteem, 
their  combativeness,  or  their  humor.     You  know  how  easily  in 
touching  these  feelings  one  degenerates  into  flattery,  vindictive- 
nes3,  and  grossness.     I  really  sometimes  wonder  how  I  have  es- 
caped so  well  as  I  have  done.     By  nature  I  am  not  a  mob  orator. 
It  is  an  eflbrt  for  me  to  speak  in  public.    The  applause  of  a  meet- 
ing has  no  charm  for  me.     When  I  address  an  audience,  it  is 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  utility,  from  precisely  the  motive  which 
impels  me  to  write  an  article  in  the  League  newspaper,  and  with 
as  little  thought  of  personal  eclat.     Do  not,  therefore,  be  alarmed 
with  the  idea  that  my  head  will  be  turned  with  applause.     It 
would  be  a  relief  to  me  if  I  knew  there  was  no  necessity  for  my 
ever  appearing  again  at  a  public  meeting."  ^ 

1  To  George  Camhe^  Dec.  29,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NEW  CORN   LAW. 

In  the  interval  between  the  prorogation  and  the  great  session 
of  1842  it  was  commonly  understooil  that  the  Government  would 
certainly  do  something  with  the  Corn  Law.  Expectation  was  not 
sanguine  among  the  men  in  the  north.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
patient were  so  irritated  by  the  delay,  that  they  even  wished  to 
agitate  for  the  overthrow  of  a  government  which  had  just  been 
appointed,  and  which  commanded  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Cobden  was  wiser.  To  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  his  allies  he  wrote 
some  useful  truth  :  — 

"  I  do  not  like  your  idea,"  he  said,  "  of  getting  the  deputies  to 
pass  a  vote  for  dismissing  the  Ministry.  That  would  be  taken  as 
a  partisan  movement  —  which  it  really  would  be  —  and  we  should 
lose  moml  influence  by  it.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  were  very 
tolerant  of  the  Whig  Ministers,  even  after  Melbourne  had  laughed 
in  our  faces  and  called  us  madmen.  The  present  Government 
will  do  something.  It  is  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  the 
Ministers,  that  we  ought  to  attack.  I  do  not  see  how  with  de- 
cency we  can  worry  the  Queen  to  change  lier  Ministers,  whilst 
the  jKoplC'S  representatives  have  made  her  take  to  Peel  against 
her  consent.  And  amongst  the  rei)resentatives  who  have  done 
this  are  those  from  Liverpool,  Warrington,  Wigan,  Leeds,  Black- 
burn, Lancaster,  etcetera.  Ideally,  when  we  think  of  these  places, 
it  ought  to  make  us  modest. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  of  the  plan  of  district  meet- 
ings alluded  to  in  a  former  letter  to  Mr.  Kawson,  and  am  more 
and  more  favorable  to  it.  I  am  convinced  that  spontaneous 
efforts  through  the  country  would  tell  more  powerfully  upon  the 
aristocracy,  than  another  great  meeting  in  Manchester.  The 
question  has  been  too  much  confined  to  Manchester.  The  cotton 
lords  are  not  more  popular  than  the  landlords."  ^ 

Although  he  deprecated  the  agitation  of  impatience,  Cobden 
was  as  eager  and  as  active  as  anybody  else  in  the  agitation  of 
persuasion.  He  spoke  at  a  great  conference,  held  at  Derby,  of 
the  merchants  of  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire, 
where  he  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  what  he  called  the 
Land-tax  fraud.  From  the  Trent  he  found  his  way  to  the  Clyde, 
while  Mr.  Bright  went  to  Dublin,  as  well  as  to  every  place  nearer 
home  where  he  could  get  men  to  listen  to  him.    In  all  the  centres 

\To  G,  Wilson,     Leamington,  Oct.  12,  1841. 
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of  industry  people  were  urged  to  form  associations,  to  get  up  peti- 
tions, and  to  hold  district  meetings  of  deputies.  They  were  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  state  of  trade,  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  extent  of  pauperism,  and  other  facts  bearing  upon  the  food 
nionopoly,  as  all  these  things  affected  their  local  industry ;  the 
woollen  trade  at  Leeds,  the  iron  trade  at  Wolverhampton,  the 
earthenware  trade  in  the  Potteries,  the  flax  trade  at  Dundee, 
the  cotton  trade  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 

The  lecturers  continued  their  work.  One  of  them  went  among 
the  farmers  and  laborers  on  Sir  James  Graham's  estate,  where  he 
did  not  forget  the  landlord's  idyllic  catalogue  of  the  blessings  of 
the  rural  poor.  "What!"  cried  the  lecturer,  "six  shillings  a 
week  for  wages,  and  the  morning's  sun,  and  the  singing  of  birds, 
and  sportive  lambs,  and  winding  streams,  and  the  mountain  breeze, 
and  a  little  wholesome  labor  —  six  shillings  a  week,  and  all  this  ! 
And  nothing  to  do  with  your  six  shillings  a  week,  but  merely  to 
pay  your  rent,  buy  your  food,  clothe  yourselves  and  .your  families, 
and  lay  by  something  for  old  age  !  Happy  people ! "  In  many 
rural  districts  the  only  arguments  which  the  lecturers  were  called 
upon  to  resist  were  stones  and  brickbats ;  and  even  in  some  of 
the  towns  they  still  encountered  rough  and  unfair  treatment  from 
members  of  the  respectable  classes,  and  their  hired  ruffians.  The 
Chartists  were  for  the  time  less  violently  hostile. 

Among  other  devices  this  autumn  was  that  of  a  great  bazaar, 
which  should  both  add  to  the  funds  of  the  League,  and  bring  the 
friends  of  its  objects  into  closer  personal  contact.  The  bazaar 
was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  February,  in  tlie  Royal 
Theatre  at  Manchester.  It  was  a  great  success,  and  produced 
nearly  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  following  may  serve  to  show 
Cobden's  eye  for  the  small  things  of  agitation,  and  the  uncon- 
sidered trifles  that  affect  public  opinion  :  — 

"I  have  just  got  your  letter,  and  am  delighted  that  you  are 
satisfled  with  the  bazaar  prospects.  Really  I  wonder  how  you 
and  your  four  coadjutors  endure  the  immense  exertions  called  for 
in  this  undertiiking.  You  must  not  look  upon  the  mere  money 
return  as  the  sole  test  of  success.  It  will  give  us  a  position  in 
I  lie  public  eye  worth  all  the  outlay.  I  remember  twelve  months 
ago  feeling  apprehensive  that  the  monopolist  papers  would  have 
deterred  the  ladies  from  appearing  as  sellers  at  the  stalls  by  their 
blackguardism.  Certainly  three  years  ago  that  would  have  been 
the  tone  of  the  Herald,  Post,  and  Bull.  Now  what  a  marked 
change  is  seen  in  those  papers ;  not  a  joke  or  attempt  at  ribald 
wit.  All  is  fair  and  even  laudatory.  In  this  fact  alone  I  see  the 
evidence  of  a  great  moral  triumph  of  the  League.  Could  you  not 
get  a  succession  of  notices  in  the  papers  similar  to  the  Globe  last 
evening  ?     Might  not  R.  employ  his  pen  in  that  way  ?     Tell  him 
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not  to  be  too  rhapsodical  or  eulogistic  in  his  descriptions,  but  to 
give  from  day  to  day  a  few  facts  and  scraps  of  information  which 
would  induce  the  papers  to  insert  the  articles  as  news.  There 
should  be  a  description  of  the  arrivals  of  the  great  trains  filled 
with  country  Leaguers.  In  the  next  League  let  as  long  a  list  as 
possible  of  the  people  of  rank  who  have  attended  be  given — 
this  is  very  important."  ^ 

Their  newspaper  deserves  a  word.  Its  energy  was  as  striking 
as  the  energy  of  their  speakers.  Its  leading  articles,  many  of 
them  written  by  Cobden  and  Bright  themselves,  were  broad  and 
weighty  statements  of  the  newest  aspect  of  their  case.  Any 
unlucky  phrase  that  fell  from  a  monopolist  was  pounced  upon 
and  made  the  text  of  a  vivacious  paragraph.  No  incautious 
admission  from  the  other  side  was  ever  allowed  to  escape,  until 
all  the  most  damaging  conclusions  that  could  be  drawn  from  it 
had  been  worked  out  to  the  very  uttermost.  All  the  news  of  the 
day  was  scanned  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  no  item  that  could  be 
turned  into  an  argument  or  an  illustration  was  left  unimproved. 
This  ingenuity  and  verve  saved  the  paper  from  the  monotony  of 
most  journals  of  a  single  purpose.  Its  pages  were  lighted  up  by 
reports  of  the  speeches  of  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Fox.  The  pictures 
with  which  it  abounds  of  the  condition  of  the  common  people, 
are  more  graphic  than  the  most  brilliant  compositions  of  mere 
literary  history.  It  does  not  affect  us  as  the  organ  of  a  sect; 
though  it  preaches  from  one  text,  it  is  always  human  and  social 
There  were  Poor  Men's  Songs,  Anti-Corn-Law  Hymns,  and  Anti- 
Bread-Tax  Collects.  Nor  did  the  editor  forget  Byron's  famous 
lines  from  the  Age  of  Bronze,  a  thousand  times  declaimed  in  this 
long  war :  — 

See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 

Fanners  of  war.  dictators  of  the  farm  ; 

Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hand8» 

Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands  ; 

Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 

Their  brethren  out  to  battle  —  why  ?  for  rent ! 

Year  after  year  they  voted  cent  per  cent. 

Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions  —  why  ?  for  rent! 

They  roar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they  meant 

To  die  for  England  —  why  then  live  ?  for  rentl 

The  Peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 

Of  these  high-market  patriots  ;  war  was  rentl 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent, 

How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  rent! 

And  will  they  not  repav  the  treasures  lent  ? 

No  :  down  with  everytliing,  and  up  with  rent! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent^ 

Being,  end,  aim,  religion  —  rent,  rent,  rentl 

1  To  G,  fr<7*?n,  November,  1841. 
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A  volonteer  in  Preston  this  winter  b^an  to  issue  on  his  own 
acconnt  a  quaint  little  sheet  of  four  quarto  pages,  called  The 
Struggle,  and  sold  for  a  halfpenny.  It  had  no  connection  with  any 
association,  and  nobody  was  responsible  for  its  contents  but  the 
man  who  wrote,  printed,  and  sold  it  In  two  years  eleven  hundred 
thousand  copies  had  been  circulated.  Tihe  Struggle  is  the  very 
model  for  a  plain  man  who  wishes  to  affect  the  opinion  of  the 
humbler  class,  without  the  wasteful  and,  for  the  most  part,  inef- 
fectual machinery  of  a  great  society.  It  contains  in  number  after 
number  the  whole  arguments  of  the  matter  in  the  pithiest  form, 
and  in  language  as  direct  if  not  as  pure  as  Cobbett's.  Sometimes 
the  number  consists  simply  of  some  more  than  usually  graphic 
speech  by  Cobden  or  by  Fox.  There  are  racy  dialogues,  in  which 
the  landlord  alwajrs  gets  the  worst  of  it ;  and  terse  allegories  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond  figures 
as  inauspiciously  as  Bunyan's  Mr.  Badman.  The  Bible  is  ran- 
sacked for  appropriate  texts,  from  the  simple  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  about  our  daily  bread,  down  to  Solomon's  saying :  ''  He 
that  withholdeth  the  com,  the  people  shall  curse  him ;  but  bless- 
ings shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it."  On  the  firont 
page  of  each  number  was  a  woodcut,  as  rude  as  a  schoolboy's 
drawing,  but  full  of  spirit  and  cleverness,  whether  satirizing  the 
Government,  or  contrasting  swollen  landlords  with  famine-stricken 
operatives,  or  painting  some  homely  idyll  of  the  industrious  poor, 
to  point  the  greatest  of  political  morals,  that  '*  domestic  comfort 
is  the  object  of  all  reforms." 

Cobden  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  been  very  near 
to  securing  the  services,  in  the  way  of  pictorial  illustration,  of  a 
man  who  afterwards  became  very  famous.  This  was  Thackeray, 
then  only  known  to  a  small  public  as  the  author  of  the  Hoggarty 
IHamond.  "  Some  inventor  of  a  new  mode  of  engraving,"  Mr. 
Henry  Cole  wrote  to  Cobden,  "  told  Mr.  Thackeray  that  it  was 
applicable  to  the  designs  for  the  Com  Laws.  Three  drawings  of 
your  Anglo- Polish  Allegory  have  been  made  and  have  failed. 
So  Thackeray  has  given  up  the  invention,  and  wood  engraving 

niust  be  used.     This  will  materially  alter  the  expense I 

hope  you  will  think  as  well  of  the  accompanying  sketch  —  very 
^^gh,  of  course  —  as  all  I  have  shown  it  to,  do.  It  was  the  work 
of  only  a  few  minutes,  and  I  think,  with  its  corpses,  gibbet,  and 
"ying  carrion  crow,  is  as  suggestive  as  you  can  wish.  We  both 
thought  that  a  common  soldier  would  be  better  understood  than 
*^y  more  allegorical  figure.  It  is  only  in  part  an  adaptation  of 
your  idea,  but  I  think  a  successful  one.  Figures  representing 
^erness  of  exchange,  a  half-clothed  Pole  offering  bread,  and  a 
J^eaver  manufactures,  would  be  idea  enough  for  a  design  alone. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  any  changes  you  please  in  this  present 
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design.  I  think  for  the  multitude  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
ideas  very  simple  and  intelligible  to  all.  The  artist  is  a  genius, 
both  with  his  pencil  and  his  pen.  His  vocation  is  literary.  He 
is  full  of  humor  and  feeling.  Hitherto  he  has  not  had  occasion 
to  think  much  on  the  subject  of  Com  Laws,  and  therefore  wants 
the  stufif  to  work  upon.  He  would  like  to  combine  both  writing 
and  drawing  when  sufficiently  primed,  and  then  he  would  write 
and  illustrate  ballads,  or  tales,  or  anything.  I  think  you  would 
find  him  a  most  effective  auxiliary,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
fill  him  with  matter  for  illustrations  would  be  to  invite  him  to  see 
the  weavers,  their  mills,  shuttles,  etcetera.  If  you  like  the  sketch, 
perhaps  you  will  return  it  to  me,  and  I  will  put  it  in  the  way  of 
being  engraved. 

"He  will  set  about  Lord  Ashley  when  we  have  heard  your 
opinion  of  the  present  sketch.  Thackeray  is  the  writer  of  an 
article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  on  French 
caricatures,  and  many  other  things.  For  some  time  he  managed 
the  Constitutional  newspaper.  He  is  a  college  friend  of  Charles 
BuUer.  We  think  the  idea  of  an  ornamental  emblematical  heading 
of  the  Circular  good.  The  lower  class  of  readers  do  not  like  to 
have  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  paper.  Another,  but  a  smaller  class, 
like  a  small-sized  page,  because  it  is  more  convenient  for  binding. 
Corn  Law  readers  lie,  1  suppose,  chiefly  among  the  former.  Will 
you  send  your  circular  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  Cheyne  Street,  Chelsea  ? 
He  was  quoted  in  last  week*s  Circular,  and  is  making  studies  into 
the  condition  of  the  working  class."  ^ 

The  approach  of  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  Parliament  drew 
men*s  minds  away  from  everything  else,  and  expectation  became 
centred  with  new  intensity  on  the  scheme  which  the  Minister 
would  devise  for  the  restoration  of  national  prosperity.  The  re* 
tireraent  of  an  im|X)rtant  member  of  the  Cabinet  during  the  recess 
had  greatly  quickened  public  excitement  among  both  Protectionista 
and  Free  Traders.  Both  felt  that  their  question  was  at  stake,  and 
that  the  Prime  Minister  would  not  allow  the  duty  on  com  to  stand 
as  it  was.  Peel  has  told  us,  in  the  memoirs  published  after  his 
death,  exactly  what  happened  during  the  autumn  of  1841.  In 
conformity  with  his  general  practice,  he  brought  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  his  colleagues  in  written  memoranda.  These 
memoranda,  he  said,  afforded  the  best  opportunity  for  mature  con- 
sideration of  facts  and  arguments,  and  were  most  effectual  against 
misconstruction  and  hasty,  inconsiderate  decision.*  In  them  lie 
now  pointed  out  with  unanswerable  force  the  evils  of  the  ex- 
isting system.  He  dwelt  more  especially  on  the  violent  flnotQ- 
ations  in  the  com  duty,  and  the  consequent  derangements  and 

1  H,  CoU  to  R.  Cobden,  June  22,  1839.  *  Memoin,  IL  M. 
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Unsteadiness  of  the  markets.  He  showed  how  little  the  duties  on 
importation  could  do  towards  keeping  up  a  permanent  high  price. 
All  that  law  could  effect  was  to  provide  that,  so  long  as  corn  grown 
in  this  country  should  not  exceed  a  certain  price,  there  should  be 
no  serious  danger  from  competition  with  corn  grown  in  other  coun- 
tries. What  was  that  price  ?  The  law  of  1815  had  assumed  that 
wheat  could  not  be  profitably  grown  at  a  lower  price  than  eighty 
shillings  a  quarter.  Events  had  shown  that  this  was  absurd  ;  the 
averages  of  a  number  of  years  came  to  fifty-six  shillings.  It 
seemed  wise,  then,  so  to  readjust  the  machinery  of  the  sliding 
scale  as  to  tend  to  secure  that  price. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  name  figures  so  often  in  the 
gircasms  and  invectives  of  the  League,  at  once  resigned  his  seat  in 
Ihe  Cabinet  rather  than  be  a  party  to  any  meddling  with  the  Com 
Law  of  1828.  Even  those  who  remained  seemed  to  have  pressed 
for  an  understanding,  as  was  afterwards  openly  done  in  Parliament, 
that  whatever  amount  of  protection  was  set  up  by  the  new  laW 
should  be  permanently  adhered  to.  This  guaranty.  Peel  was  far 
too  conscientious  to  consent  in  any  form  to  give.  The  Cabinet  at 
length,  with  many  misgivings,  assented  to  their  chiefs  arguments, 
and  for  the  time  the  party  was  saved. 

I  may  as  well  quote  here  a  passage  from  one  of  Cobden's  familiar 
letters  to  his  brother,  which  describes  the  episode  to  much  the  same 
effect  as  Peel's  more  dignified  narrative :  — 

"  Wliilst  I  was  with  McGregor,  he  showed  me  a  copy  of  the 
scale  of  duties  which  he  had  prepared  under  Peel's  directions,  and 
which  he  proposed  to  the  Cabinet,  causing  Buckingham's  retire- 
ment, and  nearly  leading  to  a  break-up  altogether.  The  scale  was 
purposely  devised  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  an  Ss.  fixed 
duty.  It  was  85.  at  065.,  rising  a  shilling  of  duty  with  a  shilling 
fall  of  prices  till  it  reached  16s.,  which  was  the  maximum  duty, 
and  falling  a  shilling  in  duty  with  the  rise  of  a  shilling  in  price. 
With  the  exception  of  Itipon,  he  could  get  no  support  in  the 
Cabinet  Lynd hurst,  like  an  old  fox,  refused  to  vote  (as  I  am 
told),  not  knowing  whether  Peel  or  the  monopolists  might  be 
conqueror,  and  being  liiniself  equally  happy  to  serve  God  or 
Mammon.  The  Duke  of  Bucks  got  hold  of  Richmond,  who  se- 
cured Wellington,  who  by  the  aid  of  Stanley  and  Graham  frus- 
trated Peel's  intentions.  The  latter  told  them  that  no  other  prime 
minister  after  him  would  ever  take  office  to  give  the  landlords  even 
an  8s.  maximum  duty.  I  learn  from  several  quarters  that  Stanley 
is  one  of  Peel's  stoutest  opponents  against  any  alterations  of  a 
beneficial  character  in  the  monopolies.  Last  autumn  I  remember 
writing  to  Langton  (at  Heywood's)  a  letter  for  Birley's  eye,  in 
which  I  told  him  that,  if  Peel's  Cabinet  were  pressed  for  a  liberal 
corn  law  by  the  Lancashire  Conservatives,  it  would  aid  Peel  in 

10 
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forcing  liis  colleagues  to  go  along  with  him,  and  be  the  very  thing 
he  would  like.     McGregor  now  confirms  my  view."  ^ 

The  League  resolved  that  they  at  any  rate  would  leave  nothing 
undone  to  support  or  overawe  the  Prime  Minister.  On  the  eve 
of  the  session  several  hundreds  of  delegates,  including  Cobden, 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Villiers,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  as- 
sembled at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  They  learned  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  that  morning  refused  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
them,  on  the  ground  of  his  numerous  engagements.  The  Titms 
had  a  contemptuous  article,  mocking  at  them  for  the  presumption 
and  impeitinence  of  their  conduct.  These  deputies  from  country 
associations  and  religious  congregationalists,  instead  of  settling 
their  differences  with  one  another,  had  yet  on  one  single  point,  for- 
sooth, discovered  a  system  so  pure  that  in  a  single  interview  the 
greatest  and  most  experienced  of  statesmen  would  be  thrown  on 
his  haunches.  Perhaps  these  gentlemen  would  be  willing  to  offer 
their  services  as  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  And 
so  forth,  in  that  vein  of  cheap  ridicule  with  which  the  ephemera  of 
the  leading  article  are  wont  to  buzz  about  all  new  men  and  un- 
familiar causes.  Ridicule  notwithstanding,  the  deputies  thronged 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  something  so  like  tumult, 
that  the  police  turned  them  out  and  cleared  the  lobbies.  As  they 
crowded  round  the  approaches  to  the  House,  the  irritated  men 
hailed  with  abusive  names  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  champions 
of  the  abhorred  monopoly.  It  was  noticed  that  they  did  not  agree 
in  their  cries.  While  all  shouted  out,  "  No  sliding  scaled  some 
called  for  a  fixed  duty,  and  others  clamored  for  "  Total  and  tm- 
mediate  repeal." 

The  ministerial  plan  was  soon  known,  and  brought  scanty  com- 
fort to  the  men  of  the  north,  as  their  friends  rushed  down  the 
corridors  to  tell  them  wliat  it  was  to  be.  Sir  Robert  Peel  could 
not  accept  their  explanation  of  the  prevailing  depression  and  dis- 
tress. That  was  due,  he  contended,  to  over-investment  of  borrowed 
capital  in  manufactures  ;  to  the  displacement  of  hand-loom  weav- 
ing by  steam  power ;  to  monetary  difficulties  in  the  United  States, 
and  consequent  diminution  of  demand  for  our  manufactures ;  to 
interruption  of  the  China  trade ;  finally,  to  alarms  of  war  in 
Europe,  and  the  stagnation  of  commerce  which  always  follows 
such  alarms.  To  alter  the  Com  Law  would  touch  none  of  these 
sources  of  the  mischief,  and  would  be  no  remedy.  At  the  same 
time  he  thought  that  the  Corn  Law,  as  it  stood,  was  capable 
improvement  The  working  of  the  sliding  scale  of  1828  \  was  i 
jurious  to  the  consumer,  because  it  kept  back  com  until  it 
dearer ;  to  the  revenue,  by  the  forced  reduction  of  duty ;  to  the 

1  To  F.  Cobden,  June  22,  1842.  *  See  above,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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agriculturist,  by  withholding  com  until  it  reached  the  highest 
price,  which  was  then  suddenly  snatched  from  him,  and  his  pro- 
tection defeated ;  and  to  commerce,  because  it  introduced  par- 
alyzing uncertainty.  How  then  ought  the  Corn  Law  to  be 
improved  ?  Not  by  changing  a  variable  into  a  fixed  duty,  be- 
cause a  fixed  duty  could  not  bear  the  strain  of  a  time  of  scarcity 
and  distress,  and  could  not  be  permanent.  It  must  be  by  modi- 
fying the  existing  principle  of  a  duty  varying  inversely  with  the 
price.  Now  what  was  the  price  which  would  encourage  the  home- 
growth  of  corn  ?  On  the  whole  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
agriculturist  that  the  price  of  wheat,  allowing  for  its  natural 
oscillations,  should  range  between  fifty-four  and  fifty-eight  shil- 
lings. The  legislature  could  not  guarantee  that  or  any  other 
price,  but  the  scale  might  best  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  this 
range  of  prices.  What  he  proposed,  then,  was  a  new  scale,  con- 
siderably decreasing  the  protection  hitherto  afforded  to  the  home- 
grower.^ 

Peel  concluded  a  long  exposition  with  a  statement  of  those 
general  ideas  about  an  economic  and  national  system,  on  which 
his  proposals  rested.  They  were  these.  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  all  classes  in  this  country,  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  main  sources  of  your  supply  of  corn 
should  be  derived  from  domestic  agriculture.  The  additional 
price  which  you  may  pay  in  effecting  that  object,  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated as  a  bonus  or  premium  to  agriculture,  but  only  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  advantageous  to  the  country  at  large.  The 
agriculturist  has  special  burdens,  and  you  are  entitled  to  place 
such  a  price  on  foreign  corn  as  is  equivalent  to  these  special  bur- 
dens. Any  additional  protection  to  them  can  only  be  vindicated 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  generally. 
And  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  classes  that  we  should  be  paying 
occasionally  a  small  additional  sura  upon  our  own  domestic 
produce,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  establish  a  security  and 
iasurance  against  the  calamities  that  would  ensue  if  we  became 
altogether,  or  in  a  great  part,  dependent  upon  foreign  countries 
for  our  supply .2 

1  A«  this  became  the  Com  Law  denoiinoed  by  Cobdon  during  the  agitation  from 
IS 42  to  1846.  it  is  well  to  describe  the  difference  between  the  new  scale  and  that  of 
the  Act  of  1828  in  Peel's  own  words  :  —  '*  Wlien  corn  is  at  50.9.  and  under  6O5.,  the 
duty  at  present  is  27s.  Sd.  When  corn  is  between  those  prices,  the  duty  I  propose 
is  13s.  When  the  price  of  corn  is  at  50.v.  the  existing  duty  is  36s.  8(^,  increasing  as 
the  price  falls  ;  instead  of  which  I  propose,  when  corn  is  at  50s.,  that  the  duty  shall 
only  be  20s.  and  that  that  duty  shall  in  no  case  l>e  exceeded.  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
56s.  the  existing  duty  is  dOs.  8r/.;  the  duty  I  propose  at  that  price  is  ICs.  At  60s. 
the  existing  duty  is  26s.  Sd.;  the  duty  1  propose  at  that  price  is  12.s.  At  63s.  the 
existing  duty  is  23s.  Hd;  the  duty  I  propose  is  9s.  At  64s.  th«>  existing  duty  is  22s. 
Sd.;  the  duty  I  proi>o.se  is  8s.  At  70s.  the  existing  duty  is  10a.  ScL;  the  duty  1 
prop«^se  is  5s." 

'^  February  9,  1842. 
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When  the  Minister  sat  dowTi,  Lord  John  Russell  said  a  few 
formal  words,  and  l^eel  added  some  explanation  which  took  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  Col)den,  according  to  a  hostile  reporter,  had  been 
"  looking  very  lachrymose  all  the  evening,"  and  he  now  rose — it 
is  interesting  to  notice  contemporary  estimates  of  important  men 
whose  importance  has  not  yet  been  stamped  —  "  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  one  of  his  stereotyped  harangues  on  the  House."  He 
did  not  do  this,  but  he  wound  up  the  proceedings  by  a  short  and 
vehement  declaration  that  he  could  not  allow  a  moment  to  pass 
in  denouncing  the  proposed  measure  as  a  bitter  insult  to  a  suffer- 
ing nation. 

Cobden*s  reception  of  the  Ministerial  plan  was  loudly  re-echoed 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  news  of  the  retention  of  the  sliding 
scale  w^as  received  with  angry  disgust  throughout  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Thousands  of  petitions,  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  signatures,  were  sent  up  to  Cobden  and  other  membera 
to  lay  before  Parliament.  The  ordinary  places  of  public  meeting 
were  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  thousands  of  exasperated 
men,  who  had  just  found  from  the  newspapers  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  give  way.  In  cold  and  rain  they  assembled 
in  the  open  spaces  of  their  towns  to  listen  to  speeches,  and  to 
pass  resolutions,  denouncing  Sir  Robert  VeeVs  measure  as  an 
insult  and  a  mockery  to  a  distressed  population.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  formally  accused  of  ofl'ering  indignity  and  contempt 
to  the  working  chisses ;  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  poor  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  an  unfeeling  and  avaricious  aristocracy ; 
of  creating  wealth,  luxury,  and  splendor  for  a  class,  out  of  the  ab- 
ject misery  of  the  millions.  His  effigy  was  earned  on  gibbets  in 
contumely  through  the  streets  of  towns  like  Stockport  and  Roch- 
dale, to  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  then,  amid  the  execra- 
tion of  multitudes,  hurled  into  the  flames.  In  some  places  the 
fierce  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a  mock  trial,  in  which  the  crimi- 
nal was  swiftly  condemned,  sentenced,  and  thrown  into  the  bon- 
fire as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  while  the  crowd  shouted  their 
prayer  that  so  might  all  oppressors  of  the  people  perish. 

Considering  Cobden*s  untiring  promptitude  in  seizing  every  oc- 
casion of  enforcing  his  cause  upon  the  House,  it  is  odd  that  he 
sliould  not  have  spoken  in  the  debate  in  which  the  new  plan  was 
most  directly  under  discussion.  The  debate  ended  in  a  majority 
for  the  Minister  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Mr.  Villiers, 
however,  with  the  judicious  neglect  of  tact  that  is  always  so  pro- 
voking to  neuti-als,  and  without  which  no  unpopular  cause  ever 
prosi)ers,  immediately  after  the  House  had  decided  that  com 
shoidd  be  subject  to  a  variable  and  not  a  fixed  duty,  proceeded 
to  invite  the  same  House  to  decide  that  it  should  be  subject 
to  no  duty  at  all  (Feb.  18).     The  first  debate  had  lasted  for  four 
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nights,  and  the  second  upon  the  same  topics  now  lasted  for  five 
more.  On  the  last  of  them  (Feb.  24)  Cobden  made  his  speech.^ 
He  dealt  with  the  main  propositions  which  Peel  had  laid  down 
as  the  defence  of  the  new  BilL  The  Minister  had  confessed,  and 
he  now  repeated  it  in  reply  to  a  direct  challenge,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  fix  the  price  of  food  by  legislative  enactment.  Then 
for  what  were  they  legislating  ?  At  least  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
food.  Why  not  try  in  the  same  way  to  keep  up  the  price  of  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  silks  ?  The  fact  that  they  did  not  try  this,  was 
the  simple  and  open  avowal  that  they  were  met  there  to  legislate 
for  a  class,  against  the  people.  The  price  of  cotton  had  fallen 
thirty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  the  price  of  ironmongery  had 
fallen  as  much.  Yet  the  ironmonger  was  forced  to  exchange  his 
goods  with  the  agriculturist  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  at  the 
present  high  price  of  corn.  Was  this  fair  and  reasonable  ?  Could 
it  be  called  legislation  at  all  ?  Assuredly  it  was  not  honest  legis- 
lation. Why  should  there  not  be  a  sliding  scale  for  wages  ?  If  they 
admitted  that  wages  could  not  be  artificially  sustained  at*  a  certain 
price,  why  should  a  law  be  passed  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wheat  ? 
But  the  land,  they  said,  was  subject  to  heavy  burdens.  For  every 
one  special  burden,  he  could  show  ten  special  exemptions.  Even 
if  the  exclusive  burdens  on  land  were  proved,  the  proper  remedy 
was  to  remove  them,  and  not  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people. 

An  excellent  point  was  made  by  the  exposure  of  the  fallacy, 
that  low  wages  are  the  same  thing  as  cheap   labor.     And    this 
proved  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  an   element  in  Sir 
Hubert  Peel's  convei*siou.     He  admitted  afterwards  tliat  he  had 
accepted  this   fallacy  without  proper  examination,  and  that  its 
overthrow  was  one  of  the  things  which  most  powerfully  affected 
Ws  opinions   on   a   protective  system.     Apart  from  his  general 
demonstration  of  tlie  truth  in  this  respect,  Colxlen  now  showed 
that  the  highly  paid  labor  of  England  was  proved  to  be  the  cheap- 
est labor  in  the  world.     The  manufacturers  might  have  credit  for 
taking  a  more  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interest  than  to  sup- 
Pfjse  that  the  impoverishment  of  the  multitude  —  the  great  con- 
sumei's  of  all  that  tliey  produce  —  could  ever  tend  to  promote  the 
pi^osperity  of  the  manufacturers.     "  I  will  tell  the  House,  that  by 
deteriorating  the  population,  of  which  they  ought  to  be  so  proud, 
they  will  run  the  risk  of  spoiling,  not  merely  the  animal,  but  the 
intellectual  creature.     It  is  not  a  potato-fed  race  that  will  ever  lead 
the  way  in  arts,  arms,  or  commerce." 

lu  the  course  of  his  speech,  which  was  not  in  the  strong  vein 
that  greater  experience  soon  made  easy  to  him,  Cobden  had  talked 
of  the  ignorance  on  the  question  which  prevailed  among  the  Tory 

*  Cobden's  Speeches,  Mr.  Rojrers's  edition.     Vol.  i.  15-28.     [Edition  of  1870.] 
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members.  "  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  when  his  adversaries  cried  out 
against  this  vigorous  thrust,  "  I  have  never  seen  their  ignorance 
equalled  among  any  equal  number  of  workingmen  in  the  north 
of  Kngland."  And  he  reminded  them  that  when  the  Com  Law  of 
1815  was  passed,  and  when  eminent  men  of  both  parties  honestly 
thought  that  wages  followed  the  price  of  com,  the  great  multitude 
of  the  nation,  without  the  aid  of  learning,  "  with  that  intuitive 
sagacity  which  had  given  rise  to  the  adage,  '  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God,' "  foresaw  what  tlie  effect  of  the  meas- 
ure would  be  upon  wages,  and  from  1815  to  1819  there  never 
was  a  great  public  meeting  at  Manchester  at  which  there  was  not 
some  banner  inscribed  with  the  words,  No  Com  Laws, 

For  these  taunts,  the  House  took  a  speedy  revenge.  When 
Cobden  sat  down,  the  benches  were  crowded,  and  the  member  for 
Knaresborougli  got  up.  In  a  speech  ten  days  before,  Mr.  Ferrand 
had  said  that  the  member  for  Stockport  had  durin<2:  tlie  last  twelve 
years  accumulated  half  a  million  of  money ;  and  that  when  night 
after  night,  during  the  last  session,  he  was  asserting  that  the  Cora 
Laws  liad  ruined  the  trade  in  Lancashire,  he  was  actually  at  that 
very  time  running  his  w^orks  botli  niglit  and  day.  This  was  only 
one  item  in  a  gross  and  violent  attack  on  the  whole  class  of 
northern  manufacturers.  He  now  returned  to  the  charge  with 
greater  excitement  than  before.  He  quoted  a  great  number  of 
instances,  where  the  system  of  truck  was  forced  upon  the  helpless 
workmen.  The  artisans,  he  said,  were  compelled  to  live  in  cot- 
tages belonging  to  the  employer,  and  to  pay  rent  higher  by  one 
tenth  tlian  their  proper  value.  They  were  poisoned  by  the  vile 
rags  and  devil's  dust  with  which  they  had  to  work,  and  which 
tlie  masters  use  for  tl)e  fraudulent  adulteration  of  their  cloths. 
As  for  scarcity  of  tiour,  it  arose  from  the  consumption  of  that 
article  by  the  manufacturers,  in  a  paste  with  which  they  dis- 
lionestly  daul»ed  the  face  of  their  calicoes. 

The  country  gentlemen  shouted  with  exultation.  They  were 
ill  qualified  to  judge  the  worth  of  these  extravagant  denuncia- 
tions. The  towns  of  Lancashire  were  more  unfamiliar  to  them 
in  those  days  than  Denver  or  Omaha  are  in  our  own,  and  any 
atrocitv  was  credible  of  those  who  lived  and  worked  within  them. 
Tlie  whole  conceptioti  of  modern  manufacturing  industry  was  as 
horrible  as  it  was  strange  in  their  eyes.  We  have  already  seen 
Sir  James  Graham's  description  of  them  as  more  cruel  than  the 
icy  wastes  of  Siberia,  or  the  burninj,'  shores  of  Mauritius.  The 
chief  newspaper  of  the  country  piirty  boldly  declared  that  England 
would  Ikj  as  great  and  powerful,  and  all  useful  Englishmen  w*ould 
be  as  rich  as  they  are,  thou«^h  all  the  manufacturing  houses  in  Great 
Lritiiin  should  l>e  en^julfed  in  ruin.  The  same  paper  pleased  the 
taste  of  its  subscril)ers  by  saying  that  there  was  not  a  single  mill- 
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owner  who  would  not  compound  for  the  destruction  of  all  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  England,  on  condition  that  during  that 
period  he  should  have  full  work  and  high  profits  for  his  mill, 
capital,  and  credit^  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Pariiament  of  1841  the  cotton-spinners  of  the  north 
were  regarded  with  the  same  abhorrence  as  was  common  twenty 
years  ago  towards  such  representatives  of  Trade  Unionism  as  were 
discovered  in  Sheffield. 

Cobden  was  not  cowed  by  the  furious  scene.  Amid  cries  of 
"explain,"  he  rose  to  tell  the  House  very  quietly,  that  it-  was  not 
his  mission  to  indulge  in  gross  personalities.  He  assured  the 
members  who  desired  a  partisan  warfare  of  this  kind,  that  nothing 
should  drive  him  into  a  personal  altercation ;  and  he  considered 
the  dignity  of  the  House  in  some  danger  when  he  found  language 
such  as  they  had  been  listening  to  for  the  last  half-hour  received 
with  so  much  complacency  by  the  Ministers,  and  with  such  cheers 
by  the  party  at  their  back. 

There  was  violent  irritation  among  his  friends  at  the  attack  on 
him  and  their  class,  caused  less  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  attack 
itself,  than  by  the  exultant  spirit  in  which  it  was  received  by  the 
House.  Neighbors  in  Lancashire  came  forward  to  testify  that 
both  at  Sabden  and  at  Cross  Hall  he  had  set  up  a  school,  a  library, 
and  a  news-room  for  the  benefit  of  old  and  young  in  his  employ  ; 
that  the  workmen  of  his  district  were  eager  for  a  place  in  his 
works ;  and  that  to  no  one  did  Mr.  Ferrand's  remarks  apply  with 
less  truth  than  to  Cobden  and  his  partners  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Cobden  cared  little  for  what  had  been  said  about  him,  but  he 
seems  to  have  felt  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  momentary  hesi- 
tation of  the  League  as  to  the  larger  question  of  the  new  law. 
He  wrote  to  his  brother  :  — 

"  You  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  Ferrand  was  speaking  the  other  night.  The 
Tories  were  literally  frantic  with  delight.  Every  sentence  he 
uttered  was  caught  up  and  cheered  by  a  large  majority,  far  more 
vehemently  than  anything  that  ever  fell  from  Peel  or  Macaulay. 
It  was  not  ironical  cheering,  but  downright  hearty  approbation. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  M.  P.  for  Knaresborough  spoke 
the  honest  convictions  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present.  The 
exhibition  was  premeditated  and  got  up  for  the  occasion.  I  was 
told  several  days  before  at  the  club  that  Ferrand  was  to  follow 
me  in  the  debate.  He  was  planted  (to  use  a  vulgar  phiuse)  upon 
me  by  his  party.  I  finished  speaking  at  about  a  quarter-past 
eleven,  and  it  was  remarked  by  two  or  three  on  our  side  that  just 
before  I  sat  down  Sir  George  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  went  and  whis- 

^  Quoted  in  Prentice's  History  of  (lie  League^  i.  284. 
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pered  to  Green,  the  chairman  of  committee,  and  directed  his  eye 
towards  Ferrand,  so  that,  notwithstanding  that  others  tried  to  fol- 
low me,  he  called  straight  for  the  Knaresborough  hero.  Away  he 
went  with  the  attitudes  of  a  prize-fighter,  and  the  voice  of  a  bull. 
....  Just  at  the  time  when  1  wus  speaking  the  members  swanned 
into  the  House  from  the  dinner-tables,  and  they  were  in  a  right 
state  for  supporting  Master  Ferrand.  Colonel  S— plied  the 
fellow  with  oranges  to  sucl^,  in  an  affectionate  way  that  resembled 
a  monkey  fondling  a  bear.  What  do  your  Tories  think  of  their 
party  in  the  House  ?  I  find  that  nothing  seems  to  be  considered 
80  decided  a  stigma,  as  to  brand  a  man  as  a  mill-owner.  Thus 
you  see  that  the  charge  against  me  of  working  a  mill  at  night 
would  not  be  given  up,  even  although  it  was  proved  to  be  a  print- 
worka  I  hope  Ferrand  by  getting  rope  enough  will  settle  him- 
self soon.     Tory  praise  will  soon  carry  him  ofl'  his  legs. 

"  From  all  that  1  hear,  your  people  in  Lancashire  seem  to  be 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  tlie  grass  by  a  summer's  wind,  without 
any  particular  progress.  1  suppose  it  will  settle  down  into  more 
quiet  work  in  the  way  of  tracts  and  lectures.  I  should  like  to 
have  carried  it  by  a  coupy  but  that  is  not  possibia  It  seems 
generally  admitted  up  here  by  all  parties  that  it  is  now  only  a 
question  of  tima  Lord  Lowther  said  to  a  friend  of  Villiers  the 
other  day,  after  the  division  of  ninety,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  take  more  than  three  years  to  abolish  the  Com  I^ws ;  and 
Bawson  and  I  were  taking  tea  at  Uellam/s,  when  a  party  of 
Tory  members  at  another  table  agreed  that  it  would  come  to  a 
5«.  fixed  duty  in  about  three  years.  The  Tories  have  not  liked 
the  del)ate.  Peel  feels  that  he  has  not  come  out  of  it  well  He 
looks  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  I  am  told  he  is  not  in  good 
health.     What  will  he  be  by  the  end  of  the  session  ? "  ^ 

The  truth  seems,  to  be  that  the  Leaguers,  in  spite  of  their  mod- 
erate expectations,  were  taken  aback  by  the  heavy  blow  which 
the  Minister  had  just  dealt  them.  They  had  hoped  against  hope, 
and  had  been  too  full  of  faith  in  their  own  arguments  to  doubt 
their  effect  upon  others.  The  ways  of  Parliaments  were  as 
strange  to  them  as  the  ways  of  miU-owuers  were  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  For  a  single  moment  they  were  staggered ;  Cobden 
was  for  an  instant  or  two  fired  by  a  violent  impulsie,  which  soon, 
however,  yielded  to  his  usual  good  sense.  **  I  feel  some  little 
difficulty,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Wilson,  "in  offering  my 
advice  as  to  the  course  which  the  League  should  henceforth 
pursue.  That  course  depends  very  much  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
people  who  are  acting  with  us.  If  they  were  all  of  my  temper 
in  the  matter,  we  would  soon  bring  it  to  an  issue.     I  presfune, 

I  To  F.  Cobden,  Teh,  2S,  1842. 
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however,  that  your  friends  are  not  up  to  the  mark  for  a  general 
fiscal  revolt,  and  1  know  of  no  other  plan  of  peaceful  resistance. 
The  question  is,  then,  as  to  the  plan  of  agitation  for  the 
future.  The  idea  of  ever  petitioning  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons again  upon  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  publicly  renounced. 
It  involves  gi-eat  ti-ouble  and  expense,  and  will  do  no  good.  If 
we  had  another  election,  the  case  would  be  different,  but  there 
is  no  use  in  petitioning  the  present  House.  I  think  our  lecturers 
should  be  thown  upon  the  boroughs,  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts  where  we  have  been  opposed.  A  well  prepared  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  state  of  all  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom 
in  reference  to  our  question.  They  should  be  classified,  and  put 
into  lists  of  safe,  tolerably  eafe,  doubtful,  desperate,  hopeless.  Oui* 
whole  strength  should  be  then  tlirown  upon  the  doubtfuls. 
Electoml  Committees  should  be  formed  in  each  borough  to  look 
after  the  registration,  and  we  ought,  if  needful,  to  incur  some 
expenditure  in  this  department.  Much  will  depend  on  our  get- 
ting a  good  working  Committee  in  every  borough  to  look  after 
the  register,  and  to  agitate  our  question. 

"  Now  as  respects  any  great  demonstration  of  numbers  against 
the  passing  of  the  present  law.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
ouglit  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Kersall  Moor.  But  I  presume  that 
would  be  a  joint  Suffrage  and  Com  Law  meeting,  which  would 
not  aid  our  cause  at  present.  The  middle  class  must  be  still 
further  pinched  and  disappointed  before  they  will  go  to  that. 
I  quite  agree  with  you  that  we  must  keep  the  League  as  a  body 
wholly  distinct  from  the  suffrage  movement.  But  at  the  same 
time  1  think  the  more  tliat  individuals  connected  prominently 
with  the  League  join  the  suffrage  party  the  better.  I  shall  take 
the  first  opportunity  in  the  House  of  avowing  myself  for  the 
suffrage  to  every  man. 

"  Alter  all,  I  hardly  entertain  a  hope  that  we  shall  effect  our 
object  by  old  and  regular  methods;  accidents  may  aid  us,  but 
I  do  not  see  my  way  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  beating 
down  the  power  of  the  aristocracy."  ^ 

Mr.  Bright  made  various  suggestions,  and  Cobden  replied  to 
them  with  provisional  assent :  — 

"  I  am  afmid  you  must  not  calculate  on  my  attending  at  your 
tea-|)arty.  During  the  recess  I  shall  have  some  private  mutters 
to  attend  to,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  public  meetings  as 
far  as  possible.  I  have  been  thinking  of  our  future  plans,  and 
am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  our- 
selves free  from  all  other  questions.  I  am  much  more  of  opinion, 
upon  reflection,  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  bold  demonstration 

1  To  O,  Wilson,  Feb.  27,  1842. 
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in  the  way  of  organization  and  the  securing  a  laige  fund,  as 
you  were  alluding  to.  Something  must  be  done  to  secure  the 
ground,  and  thus  prevent  its  being  occupied  by  any  other  party. 
Nothing  would  so  much  attain  that  object  as  to  get  a  laige  fund 
secured,  I  like  the  idea  of  an  Anti-Com-Law  rent.  Unless 
some  such  demonstration  of  renewed  life  and  resolution  be  made 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Law,  it  will  be  suspected 
that  we  are  giving  up  the  cause."  ^ 

Cobden  seems  to  have  cooled  down  to  a  sober  view  of  the 
situation  when  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  a  fortnight  after  the 
affair  of  Mr.  Ferrand  :  — 

"  There  is  a  curious  symptom  breaking  out  in  the  Tory  ranks. 
Several  of  the  young  aristocrats  are  evidently  more  liberal  than 
their  leaders,  and  they  have  talked  rationally  about  an  ultimate 
Free  Trade.  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  this  talk  in  the  tea  and  din- 
ing-rooms. In  fact  the  Tory  aristocracy  are  liberals  mfeding, 
compared  with  your  genuine  political  bigot,  a  cotton-spinning 
Tory.  I  see  no  other  course  for  us  but  a  renewed  agitation  of 
the  agricultural  districts,  where  I  expect  there  will  be  a  good 
deal  of  discontent  erelong.  I  mean  in  the  small  rural  towns. 
Bad  trade  in  the  manufacturing  towns  will,  I  suspect,  very  soon 
convert  the  Tories,  or  break  them,  the  next  best  thing."  ^ 

No  new  line  of  action  was  hit  upon  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. In  the  mean  time,  so  far  as  the  agitation  out  of  doors  went, 
Cobden  s  mind  was  incessantly  turning  over  plans  for  strength- 
ening the  connections  of  the  League.  To  Mr.  Ashworth  he 
wrote :  — 

"  It  has  struck  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  engraft  our 
Free  Trade  agitation  upon  the  Peace  movement.  TJiey  are  one 
and  the  same  cause.  It  has  often  been  to  me  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  surprise,  that  the  Friends  have  not  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade  as  the  means  —  and  I  believe  the  only  human 
means  —  of  etfecting  univei*sal  and  permanent  peace.  The  efforts 
of  the  Peace  Societies,  however  laudable,  can  never  be  success- 
ful so  long  as  the  nations  maintain  their  present  system  of  isola- 
tion. The  Colonial  system,  with  all  its  dazzling  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  people,  can  never  be  got  rid  of  except  by  the 
indirect  process  of  Free  Trade,  which  will  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly loose  the  bands  which  unite  our  Colonies  to  us  by 
a  mistaken  notion  of  self-interest.  Yet  the  Colonial  policy  of 
Europe  has  been  the  chief  source  of  wars  for  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Again,  Free  Trade,  by  perfecting  the  intercourse, 
and  securing  the  dependence  of  countries  one  upon  another,  must 

1  To  Mr.  Bright,  March  7,  1842.  «  To  R  Cobden,  March  10,  1842. 
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inevitably  snatch  the  power  from  the  governments  to  plunge  their 
people  into  wars.  What  do  you  think  of  changing  your  plan  of 
a  prize  essay,  frorfi  the  Com  Law  to  *Free  IVade  as  the  best 
human  means  for  securing  universal  and  permanent  peace/  This 
would  be  a  good  and  appropriate  prize  to  be  given  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  At  all  events,  in  any  way  possible  I 
should  like  to  see  the  London  Friends  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  Corn  Law  and  Free  Trade.  They  have  a  good  deal  of 
influence  over  the  City  moneyed  interest,  which  has  the  ear  of  the 
Government.*'  ^ 

Besides  these  tentative  projects  of  new  alliances,  he  watched 
vigilantly  every  chance  of  suggesting  a  point  to  his  allies  outside. 
To  Mr.  Bright  he  wrote :  — 

**  If  you  have  a  leisure  hour,  I  wish  you  would  write  an  article 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  Letter  to  the  parsons,  ordering 
collections  in  the  churches  for  the  distressed.  Here  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  doing  justice  to  the  Dissenting  ministers,  who 
met  last  year  to  proclaim  the  miseries  of  the  people,  and  to  pro- 
pose a  better  remedy  than  almsgiving.  The  Church  clergy  are 
almost  to  a  man  guilty  of  causing  the  present  distress  by  uphold- 
ing the  Corn  Law,  they  having  themselves  an  interest  in  the  high 
price  of  bread,  and  their  present  efforts  must  be  viewed  as  tardy 
and  ineflScient,  if  not  hypocritical. 

"  Again,  show  how  futile  it  must  be  to  try  to  subsist  the  manu- 
facturing population  upon  charitable  donations.  The  wages  paid 
in  the  cotton  trade  alone  amount  to  twenty  millions  a  year. 
Keduce  that  amount  even  ten  per  cent,  and  how  could  it  be  made 
up  by  charity  ?  If  you  have  also  leisure  for  another  article,  make 
a  swingeing  assault  upon  the  last  general  election,  and  argue  fVom 
the  disclosures  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  that  we 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  party  were  not  defeated,  but  virtually  swin- 
dled and  plundered  of  our  triumph  at  the  hustings."  ^ 

1  To  Henry  Askworfh,  April  12,  1842. 

2  To  Mr.  Bright,  May  12,  1842.  In  the  following  number  of  the  Anti-Bread- 
Tax  CiraUar  (May  19),  articles  on  the  two  subjects  here  suggested  by  Ck)bden 
duly  appeared.  "The  clergy  of  the  establishment,"  says  the  writer,  with  good 
strong  plainness  of  speech,  "would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  their  [Kjsition  in  this 
.natter.  They  have,  with  very  few  ex(.'e])tions,  upheld  to  the  uttermost  the  unnat- 
ural system,  which,  aft<*r  working  during  a  perioil  of  twenty-seven  years,  causing 
more  or  less  of  suffering  throughout  the  whole  of  its  existence,  has  at  length  brought 
the  nation  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  have  almost  to  a  man  been  the  ever-active 
agents  and  allies  of  tne  monopolist  party,  and  their  restless  energy  in  the  worst  of 
causes  has  been  mainly  instrumentiil  in  carrying  into  office  a  Ministry  whose  only 
pledge  was  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  should  be  held  subservitmt  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  land  and  colonial  mono[x>Hsts Wo  fear  that  any  attempt  to 

rais«   contributions   from    the  clergy,    or  by  their  agency,   can  only  subject  that 

body  to  the  charge  of  gross  ignoran('e  or  gross  hypocrisy Their  conduct 

contrasts  strongly  with  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Christian  ministers  who  last  year 
assembled  in  Manchester,  in  Carnarvon,  and  in  Edinburgh,  to  decLue  their  entire 
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With  reference  to  the  first  of  the  two  themes  which  is  here 
sut/gested,  Cobden  always  felt  keenly  the  wrong  part  taken 
throughout  the  struggle  by  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  The 
rector  of  the  church  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending.  Saint 
John's,  in  Deansgate,  appealed  to  him  for  help  towards  an  Asso- 
ciation for  providing  ten  new  churches  in  Manchester.  Cobden 
in  reply  expressed  liis  opinion  of  the  project  with  wholesome 
frankness :  — 

"  It  will  be  always  veiy  gratifying  to  me  to  second  your  chari- 
table efforts  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  our  poor  neighbors ;  and  if 
I  do  not  co-operate  in  the  plan  for  benefiting  the  destitute  popu- 
lation on  a  large  scale  by  erecting  ten  new  churches,  it  is  only 
because,  in  the  words  of  the  appeal,  I  '  differ  about  the  means  to 
be  adopted/     You,  who  visit  the  abodes  of  poverty,  are  aware 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  working  population  of  Manchester  are 
suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  wliolcsome  nourishment.     The 
first  and  most  pressing  claim  of  the  poor  is  for  food :  all  other 
wants  are  secondary  to  this.     It  is  in  vain  to  try  and  elevate  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  a  people  whose  physical  condition 
is  degraded  by  the  privation  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life;  and 
hence  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  *  our  daily  bread '  before  spiritual 
graces.     Tliere  is  a  legislative  enactment  which  prevents  the  poor 
of  this  town  from  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  and 
I  am  sure  the  law  only  requii-es  to  be  understood  by  our  clergy 
to  receive  their  unanimous  condemnation.     Surely  a  law  of  this 
kind,  opposed  alike  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  obvious  dispensa- 
tions of  divine  providence,  and  the  revealed  word  of  God,  must 
be  denounced  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.     So  convinced  am 
I  that  tliere  is  no  other  mode  of  raising  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  scale  of  morality  or  religion,  whilst  they 
are  denied  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  sufficiency  of  food,  that  I  have 
set  apart  as  nmch  of  my  income  as  I  can  spare  from  other  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Law  and 
Provision  Law.      Until  this  object  be  attained  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  other 
public  undertakings  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  and  secon- 
dary only  to  the  fii^st  of  all  duties,  —  the  feeding  of  tJic  hungry.    It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  rehictantly  obliged  to  decline  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  for  building  ten  new  churches.     My  course  is, 
I  submit,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  example  afforded  us  by  the 
divine  author  of  Christianity,  who  preached  upon  the  mountain 
and  in  the  desert,  beneath  no  other  roof  than  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  and  who  yet,  we  are  told,  was  careful  to  feed  the  multi- 
abhorrence  of  the  unjust  and  munlcrous  system  by  which  multitudes  of  hoiMflt 
and  industrious  men  are  made  to  suffer  wrongs  more  grievous  than  can  easily  be 
described.'* 
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tude  that  flocked  around  him.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me 
troubling  you  at  such  length  upon  a  subject  which  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  to  be  the  most  important  in  relation  to  the  poor 
of  any  that  can  engage  your  attention."  ^ 


CHAPTER  XL 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  NEW  POLICY. 

The  new  Com  Bill  was  the  first  of  three  acts  in  the  great 
drama  which  Peel  now  unfolded  to  Parliament  and  the  nation. 
Things  looked  as  if  the  country  were  slowly  sinking  into  decay. 
The  revenue,  which  had  been  exhibiting  deficits  for  several  years, 
now  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  current  by  two 
millions  and  a  half.  The  working  classes  all  over  the  land  were 
suflTering  severe  and  undeniable  distress..  Population  had  in- 
creased to  an  extent  at  which  it  seemed  no  longer  possible  to  find 
employment  for  them.  To  invite  all  the  world  to  become  our 
customers,  by  opening  our  ports  to  their  pix)ducts  in  exchange, 
was  the  Manchester  remedy.  It  would  bring  both  work  and  food. 
The  Prime  Minister  believed  that  the  revenue  could  be  repaired, 
and  the  springs  of  industry  relieved,  without  that  great  change  in 
our  economic  policy.  But  he  knew  that  the  crisis  was  too  deep 
for  half-measures,  and  he  produced  by  far  the  most  momentous 
budget  of  the  century. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1840  on  Import  Duties  was, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  starting-point  of  the  revolution 
to  which  Peel  now  proceeded.  It  passed  a  strong  condemnation 
on  the  existing  tariff,  as  presenting  neither  congruity  nor  imity  of 
purpose,  and  conforming  to  no  general  principles.  Eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rates  of  duty  were  enumerated  as  chargeal)le  on 
imported  articles,  and  all  other  articles  paid  duty  as  unenumerated. 
Iq  some  cases  the  duties  levied  were  simple  and  comprehensive; 
in  others  they  fell  into  vexatious  and  embarrassing  details.  The 
tariff  often  aimed  at  incompatible  ends.  A  duty  was  imposed 
both  for  revenue  and  protection,  and  then  was  pitched  so  high  for 
the  sake  of  protection  as  to  produce  little  or  nothing  to  revenue. 
A  great  variety  of  particular  interests  were  protected,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  income,  as  well  as  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  countries.  The  same  preference  was  extended  by 
means  of  discriminating  duties  to  the  produce  of  the  colonies; 

1  February,  1841. 
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great  advantages  were  given  to  the  colonial  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumers  in  the  mother  country. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  prohibitory  duties  was  to 
impose  on  the  consumer  an  indirect  tax  often  equal  to  the  whole 
difference  of  price  between  the  British  article  and  the  foreign 
article  which  the  duty  kept  out.  On  articles  of  food  alone  tlie 
amount  taken  in  this  way  from  the  consumer  exceeded  the  amount 
of  all  the  other  taxes  levied  by  the  Government  The  sacrifices 
of  the  community  did  not  end  here,  but  were  accompanied  by 
injurious  effects  upon  wages  and  capital.  The  duties  diminished 
greatly  the  productive  powers  of  the  country ;  and  they  limited 
our  trade.  The  action  of  duties  which  were  not  prohibitory,  but 
only  protective,  was  of  a  similar  kind.  They  imposed  upon  the 
consumer  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  levied  on  the 
foreign  article ;  but  it  was  a  tax  which  went  not  to  the  public 
treasury,  but  to  the  protected  manufacturer. 

Evidence  was  taken  to  show  that  the  protective  system  was  not 
on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  protected  manufactures  themselves. 
The  amount  of  duties  levied  on  the  plea  of  protection  to  British 
manufactures  did  not  exceed  half  a  million  sterling.  Some  even 
of  the  manufacturers  supposed  to  be  most  interested  in  retaining 
the  duties,  were  quite  willing  that  they  should  be  abolished. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  protective  system  on 
wages,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  laborer,  the  Report  was  equally 
decided.  As  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition  was  heaviest  on 
those  articles  in  the  production  of  which  the  rate  of  wages  was 
lowest,  so  it  was  obvious  in  a  country  exporting  so  largely  as  Eng- 
land, that  other  advantages  might  more  than  compensate  for  an 
apparent  advantage  in  the  money  price  of  labor.  The  countries 
in  which  the  rate  of  wages  is  lowest,  are  not  always  those  which 
manufacture  most  successfully.  The  Committee  was  persuaded 
that  the  best  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community,  would  be  to  extend  the  field  of  labor 
by  an  extension  of  our  commerce. 

The  conclusion  was  a  strong  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee,  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change  in  the  import 
duties  of  the  kingdom.  By  imposts  on  a  small  number  of  those 
articles  which  were  then  most  productive  ^  —  the  amount  of  each 
impost  being  carefully  considered  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  con- 
sumption of  the  article,  and  therefore  the  highest  receipts  at  the 
customs  —  the  revenue  would  not  only  suffer  no  loss,  but  would 
be  considerably  augmented,^ 

1  Seventeen  articles  produced  94}  per  cent  of  the  total  reyenne,  and  these  wifli 
twenty-nine  other  articles,  or  forty-six  articles  in  all,  produced  98|  per  cent. 

^  Much  of  the  evidence  which  led  to  this  Report  is,  in  the  present  recrudesoeiieft 
of  bad  opinions,  as  well  worth  reading  to-day  as  it  was  forty  years  ago  —  espeeiaHy 
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This  Report  was  the  charter  of  Free  Trade.  The  Whig  Govern- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  from  it  in  a  timid  and  blunder- 
ing way  a  weapon  or  two,  with  which  they  hoped  that  they  might 
be  able  to  defend  their  places.  Their  successor  grasped  its  prin- 
ciples with  the  hand  of  a  master.  "  My  own  conviction,"  said 
Cobden  many  years  afterwards,  "  is  that  Peel  was  always  a  Free 
Trader  in  theory ;  in  fact,  on  all  politico-economical  questions,  he 
was  always  as  sound  in  the  abstract  as  Adam  Smith  or  Bentham. 
For  he  was  peculiarly  a  politico-economical,  and  not  a  Protec- 
tionist, intellect  But  he  never  believed  that  absolute  Free 
Trade  came  within  the  category  of  practical  House  of  Commons 
measures.  It  was  a  question  of  numbers  with  him ;  and  as  he 
was  yoked  with  a  majority  of  inferior  animals,  he  was  obliged  to 
go  their  pace,  and  not  his  own.*'  ^ 

This  is  true  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  mind  throughout  from  1843 
to  1846.  But  it  seems  only  to  be  partially  true  of  the  moment 
when  he  brought  in  the  great  budget  of  1842.  Notwithstanding 
its  fatal  omission  of  the  duties  on  corn,  it  was  a  Free  Trade 
budget.  Com  was  excluded  partly  from  the  leaders'  fear  of  the 
"inferior  animals"  whom  it  was  his  honorable  but  unhappy 
mission  to  drive,  but  partly  also  by  an  honest  doubt  in  Peel's 
own  mind,  whether  it  was  safe  to  depend  on  foreign  countries 
for  our  supplies.  The  doubt  was  strong  enough  to  warrant 
him,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  in  trying  an  experiment  be- 
fore meddling  with  corn ;  and  a  magnificent  experiment  it  was. 
The  financial  plan  of  1842  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  great 
things  that  have  been  done  since.  Its  cardinal  point  was  the 
imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  in  order  to  relax  the  commercial  tariff. 
Ultimately  the  effect  of  diminishing  duties  was  to  increase  reve- 
nue, but  the  first  effect  was  a  fall  in  revenue.  It  was  expedient  or 
indispensable  for  the  revival  of  trade  to  lower  or  remit  duties,  and 
to  purge  the  tariff.  To  bridge  over  the  interval  before  increased 
trade  and  consumption  made  up  for  the  loss  thus  incurred,  the 
Government  proposed  to  put  on  the  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  seven- 
pence  in  tlie  pound.  They  expected  that  the  duration  of  the  impost 
would  probably  be  about  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
loss  caused  by  remissions  would,  they  hoped,  have  been  recovered. 

The  new  tariff  was  not  laid  before  Parliament  for  some  weeks.^ 

the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Deacon  Hume,  who  is  not  to  be  confused,  by  the  way,  with 
Joseph  Hume,  the  chainnan  of  the  Committee.  Cobden  said  that  if  the  Committee 
had  done  nothing  else  but  elicit  this  evidence,  **  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 

E reduce  a  commercial  revolution  all  over  the  world."     Mr.  Hume's  answers  were 
irgely  circulated  as  one  of  the  League  tracts.     This  important  blue-book,  Import 
Duties^  No.  601,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  Aug.  6,  1840. 
1   To  J,  Parkes,  May  26,  1856. 

*  The  speech  proposing  the  Income  Tax  was  March  11.     It  was  May  5  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  moved  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Tariff. 
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The  labor  of  preparation  was  enormous.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
then  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  on  whom  much  of  the  labor  fell, 
said  many  years  afterwards  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  four 
revisions  of  the  Tariff,  namely,  in  1842,  in  1845,  in  1854,  and  in 
1860 ;  and  he  told  Cobden  that  the  first  cost  six  times  as  much 
trouble  as  all  the  others  put  together.  There  was  an  abatement  of 
duty  on  seven  hundred  and  fifty  articles.  The  object,  as  set  forth 
by  the  Minister  himself,  speaking  generally,  was  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  raw  materials,  which  constituted  the  elements  of  manu- 
factures, to  an  almost  nominal  amount ;  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
half-manufactured  articles,  which  entered  almost  as  much  as  raw 
material  into  domestic  manufactures,  to  a  nominal  amount.  In 
articles  completely  manufactured,  their  object  had  been  to  remove 
prohibitions  and  reduce  prohibitory  duties,  so  as  to  enable  the  for- 
eign producer  to  compete  fairly  with  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
The  general  principle  Sir  Robert  Peel  went  upon,  was  to  make 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  true  that  the 
duty  on  the  importiition  of  fresh  and  salted  meat  was  lowered. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  he  could  point  to  the  new  Com  Bill  as  having 
reduced  the  duty  on  wheat  by  more  than  a  half  While  he  spoke, 
it  was  nine  shillings  under  the  new  law,  and  twenty-three  under 
the  old  one.  But  the  sugar  duties  were  untouched.  It  seemed 
a  fatal,  absurd,  miserable  flaw  in  the  new  scheme  to  talk  of  the 
main  object  being  to  lessen  the  charge  of  living,  and  then  to  leave 
bread  and  sugar,  two  great  articles  of  universal  consumption,  bur- 
dened with  heavy  protective  taxation.  Many  a  League  meeting 
in  the  next  three  years  rang  with  fierce  laughter  at  the  expense 
of  a  Minister  who  talked  of  relieving  the  consumer,  when  he  had 
taken  tlie  tax  off  dried  fruits,  cosmetics,  satins,  caviare,  and  left  it 
upon  the  loaf  of  bread. 

The  Tories  followed  reluctantly.  The  more  acute  among  the 
Protectionists  felt  that  the  colonial  interest  would  speedily  be 
forced  to  surrender  its  advantage  over  the  sugar  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil ;  and  one  member  warned  sympathetic  hearers  that,  when 
the  Tariff  w^as  passed,  the  next  step  to  be  expected  was  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Minister  found  one  remarkable  champion 
on  his  own  side,  whose  genius  he  failed  to  recognize.  Mr.  Disraeli 
laughed  at  the  Wiigs  for  pretending  to  be  the  originators  of  Free 
Trade.  It  was  Mr.  Pitt,  he  said,  who  first  promiUgated  its  doc- 
trines ;  and  it  was  Fox,  r>urke,  and  Sheridan  who  then  d^iounced 
the  new  commercial  principles.  The  principles  of  Free  Trade 
were  developed,  and  not  by  ^\Tiigs,  fifty  years  before ;  and  the 
conduct  now  pursued  by  Sir  Ptobert  Peel  was  in  exact  accordance 
and  consistency  with  the  principles  for  the  first  time  promul- 
gated by  Mr.  Pitt  So  far  as  it  went,  Mr.  Disraeli's  contention 
was  perfectly  correct. 
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If  the  Protectionists  were  puzzled  as  well  as  annoyed  by  the 
new  policy,  so  were  the  Free  Traders.  The  following  extracts 
from  letters  to  his  brother  convey  one  or  two  of  Cobden*s  earlier 
impressions  about  Peel.  Of  the  measure  he  always  thought  the 
same,  and  the  worst.  By  the  end  of  the  session  Cobden  had 
clearly  discerned  whither  PeeFs  mind  was  turning.  We  who 
live  a  generation  after  the  battle  was  won,  may  feel  for  a  moment 
disappointed  that  Cobden  did  not  at  once  judge  the  Minister's 
boldness  in  imjposing  the  income  tax  as  a  means  of  reforming  the 
tarif}',  in  a  more  appreciative  spirit.  It  is  just,  however,  to  re- 
member that  in  his  letters  we  seize  the  first  quick  impressions  of 
the  hour ;  that  these  first  impressions  were  naturally  those  of  cha- 
grin in  one  who  saw  that  the  new  scheme,  however  good  in  its  gen- 
eral bearings,  omitted  the  one  particular  change  that  was  needfuL 
We  must  not  expect  from  an  energetic  and  clear-sighted  actor, 
committed  to  an  urgent  practical  cause,  the  dispassionateness  of 
a  historian  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  wise  after  the  event 

"What  say  the  wise  men  to  Sir  Robert's  income  tax?  In 
other  words,  how  do  our  mill-owners  and  shopkeepers  like  to  be 
made  to  pay  1,200,000/.  a  year  out  of  their  profits,  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  com  and  sugar  monopolies  ?  I  should  think 
that  the  proposal  to  place  profits  upon  a  par  with  rent  before  the 
tax  collector  will  not  be  vastly  popular,  unless  the  law  can  con- 
trive to  keep  up  the  former  as  it  does  the  latter.  The  only  im- 
portant change  after  all,  announced  last  night,  was  timber.  .... 
Peel  delivered  his  statement  in  a  clear  and  clever  way,  never 
faltering  nor  missing  a  word  in  nearly  a  four  hours'  speech.  This 
has  gone  far  to  convince  our  noodles  on  the  Whig  side  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  his  budget ;  and  I  find  even  our  friend 

J is  inclined  to  praise  the  budget.     But  I  fully  expect  that 

it  will  do  much  to  render  Peel  vastly  unpopular  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  middle  class,  who  will  see  no  compensation  in  the 
tariff  for  a  tax  upon  their  incomes  and  profits.  If  this  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  measure,  it  will  do  good  to  the  Corn  Law  cause,  by 
bringing  the  discontented  to  our  ranks.  Let  me  know  what  your 
wiseacres  say  about  it."  ^ 

"  Both  the  corn  and  income  tax  will  be  thrown  over  Easter  I 
expect.  Peel  is  very  anxious  to  force  on  both  measures,  which  I 
am  not  surprised  at,  seeing  how  he  is  badgered  both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  doors.  He  gets  at  times  very  irritable,  as  you  will 
have  seen.  It  is  a  hard  task  to  govern  for  a  class,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  governing  for  the  people.  If  he  should  be  killed  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  serve  two  such  opposite  masters,  it  is  to  be  hoped 

»  To  F.  Cobden,  March  12,  1842. 
11 
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he  will  be  the  last  man  foolish  enough  to  make  the  attempt  He 
is  certainly  looking  very  fagged  and  jaded.  The  income  tax  will 
do  more  than  the  Corn  Law  to  destroy  the  Tories.  The  class  of 
voters  in  the  towns  upon  which  they  rely,  are  especially  touched  by 
his  schemes.  The  genteel  shopkeej)ers  and  professional  men  who 
depend  upon  appearances,  and  live  by  a  false  external,  will  never 
forgive  him  for  exposing  their  tinsel.  You  will  not  hear  of  any 
public  demonstration  against  the  tax,  but  a  much  more  efTective 
resistance  is  being  offered  by  the  private  remonstrance  of  Tory 
voters.  There  is  very  little  feeling  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
compared  with  that  of  the  southern  boroughs.  Peel  is  also  under- 
mining his  strength  in  the  counties  by  displeasing  everybody,  and 
putting  everything  in  disorder  without  settling  anything.  The 
worst  danger  is  of  the  Whigs  coming  in  again  too  soon.  The 
hacks  would  be  up  on  their  hind  legs,  and  at  their  old  prancing 
tricks  again,  immediately  they  smelt  the  Treasury  crib."  * 

« 

"  The  truth  is,  your  accounts  make  me  feel  very  uneasy  at  my 
position.  No  earthly  good  can  I  do  here.  The  thing  must  be 
allowed  to  work  itself  into  some  new  shape  —  time  only  can  tell 
what  We  are  nmohere  on  the  opposition  side  at  present  Peel 
must  head  a  milieu  party  soon.  If  the  old  Duke  were  dead,  he 
would  quarrel  with  the  ultra-Tories  in  a  month.  He  is  no  mors 
with  them  in  heart  than  you  or  I,  and  I  suspect  there  is  now  an 
accumulation  of  grudges  between  him  and  the  more  violent  of  hii 
party,  that  can  hardly  be  suppressed."  * 

"  Peel  is  a  Free-trader,  and  so  are  Ripon  and  Gladstone.  Hie 
last  was  put  in  by  the  Puseyites,  who  thought  they  had  insinuated 
the  wedge,  but  they  now  complain  that  he  has  been  quite  ab- 
sorbed by  Peel,  which  is  the  fact  Gladstone  makes  a  very  clever 
aide-de-camp  to  Peel,  but  is  nothing  without  him.  Tlie  (Jovem- 
ment  are  at  their  wits*  end  about  the  state  of  the  country.  The 
Devonshire  House  Whigs  are  beginning  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  Government  in  case  of  any  serious  troubles,  which 
means  a  virtual  coalition ;  a  point  they  are  evidently  being  driven 
to  by  the  force  of  events.  Peel  will  throw  overboard  the  bigots 
of  his  party,  iChe  have  the  chance.  But  the  real  difficulty  is  the 
present  state  of  the  country.  The  accounts  from  every  part  are 
equally  bad,  and  Chadwick  says  the  poor-rates  in  the  agrioaltursl 
districts  are  rising  rapidly.  A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  offered 
for  sale  during  the  last  three  months,  and  everything  seems  voiIe- 
ing  beautifully  for  a  cure  in  the  only  possible  way,  vis.,  distresSi 
suffering,  and  want  of  money.    I  am  most  anxious  to  get  -a^vay 

1  To  F,  Cobden,  March  22, 1S42.  «  To  F.  OMmi,  April  11,  1S4S. 
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and  come  to  Manchester ;  I  know  the  necessity  of  my  presence, 
and  shall  let  nothing  but  the  com  question  keep  me."  ^ 

*  The  last  fortnight  has  done  more  to  advance  our  cause  than 
the  last  six  or  twelve  months.  The  Peel  party  are  fairly  beaten 
in  argument,  and  for  the  first  time  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  us 
as  if  they  were  anxious  to  learn  excuses  for  their  inevitable  con- 
version. If  I  were  disposed  to  be  vain  of  my  talk,  I  have  had 
good  reason,  for  both  sides  speak  in  pi-aise  of  my  two  last  efforts. 
The  Reform  and  Carlton  Clubs  are  both  agreed  as  to  my  having 
pleaded  the  cause  successfully.  The  real  secret,  however,  is  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  consciousness  that  the 
party  in  power  can  only  exist  by  restoring  the  country  to  some- 
thing like  prosperity.  If  nothing  happens  to  revive  trade,  the 
Com  Law  goes  to  a  certainty  before  spring."  ' 

**  Peel  and  his  squad  will  be  right  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  House, 
and  I  suspect  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  he  does  not  get  a  measure 
of  Com  Law  repeal  ready  before  next  session,  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  League  mea  He  has  been  excessively  worried  by  our 
clique  in  the  House,  and  I  have  reason  to  flatter  myself  with  the 
notion  that  I  have  been  a  frequent  thorn  in  his  side.  If  distress 
«honld  continue  to  favor  us,  we  shall  get  something  substantial  in 
another  twelve  months,  and  I  suspect  we  may  bargain  for  the 
continuance  of  bad  trade  for  that  length  of  time  at  least."  ^ 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  two  speeches  of  which  Cobden 
speaks  so  lightly  in  one  of  these  extracts.  It  was  July  before  he 
made  any  prominent  attack  on  the  financial  scheme.  In  March, 
when  Peel  had  wished  to  press  the  Income  Tax  Bill  forwards, 
Cobden  had  been  one  of  a  small  group  who  persisted  in  obstnict- 
ive  motions  for  adjournment,  until  Peel  was  at  length  forced  to 
give  way.  He  had  also  made  remarks  from  time  to  time  in  Com- 
mittee. But  the  session  was  far  advanced  l)efore  he  found  a 
proper  occasion  for  putting  forward  all  the  strent^th  of  his  case. 

On  July  1  a  great  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wallace  of  Gree- 
nock, upon  the  distress  of  the  country.  Mr.  Disraeli  pointed  out, 
with  much  force  and  ingenuity,  that  the  languid  trade  from 
which  they  were  suffering  would  receive  a  far  more  powerful 
stimulus  than  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  could  give,  if  Lord 
Palmerston  had  not,  by  a  mischievous  political  treaty,  put  an  end 
to  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  which  would  have  opened 
new  markets  for  all  the  most  heavily  stricken  industries  of  Eng- 
land.    Joseph  Hume  urged  that  the  Government  should  either 

1  To  F.  Cobden,  June  22.  1842.  »  To  F.  Cobden,  July  14,  1842. 

»  To  F.  Cobden,  July  20,  1842. 
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agree  to  an  inquiry,  or  else  adopt  the  remedy  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Lord  John  Eussell  lamented  the  postponement  of 
remedies,  but  would  leave  to  'the  Government  the  responsibility 
of  choosing  their  own  time.  The  Prime  Minister  followed  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  confined  himself  to  very  narrow  ground.  It 
was  rather  a  defence  of  his  financial  policy,  than  a  serious  recog- 
nition of  the  state  of  the  country. 

This  provoked  Cobden  to  make  his  first  great  speech  in  the 
House  (July  8).  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  spoke  the  same  evening, 
described  it  as  "  a  speech  fraught  with  more  melancholy  instruc- 
tion than  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to  hear.  A  speech,  in  the  inci- 
dents which  it  unfolded,  more  deeply  interesting  to  the  people  of 
this  country  he  had  never  heard  in  his  life ;  and  these  incidents 
were  set  forth  with  great  ability  and  great  simplicity."  As  a 
debating  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister,  it  was  of  consummate 
force  and  vivacity.  The  facts  winch  Cobden  adduced  supported 
his  vigorous  charge  that  Peel  viewed  the  matter  too  narrowly, 
and  that  circumstances  were  more  urgent  than  he  had  chosen  to 
admit.  It  was  exactly  one  of  those  speeches  which  the  House  of 
Commons  naturally  delights  in.  It  contained  not  a  single  waste 
sentence.  Every  one  of  Peel's  arguments  was  met  by  detail 
and  circumstance,  and  yet  detail  and  cin'umstance  the  most  mi- 
nute were  kept  alive  by  a  stream  of  eager  and  on-pressing  con- 
viction. Peel  had  compared  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  two 
half-years  ;  Cobden  showed  that  for  purposes  of  comparison  they 
were  the  wrong  half-years.  Peel  had  talked  of  improved  machin- 
ery for  a  time  turning  people  out  of  employment ;  Cobden  proved 
with  chapter  and  verse  how  gradual  the  improvement  in  the 
power-looms  had  been,  and  pointed  out  that  Manchester,  Bolton, 
Stockport,  and  other  towns  in  the  north,  were  really  the  creation 
of  labor-saving  machines.  Peel  had  spoken  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
cotton  question  and  a  Manchester  question :  Cobden,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  knowledge,  showed  that  the  stocking-frames  of 
Nottingham  were  as  idle  as  the  looms  of  Stockport,  that  the 
glass-cutters  of  Stourbridge  and  the  glovers  of  Yeovil  were  under- 
going the  same  privation  as  the  potters  of  Stoke  and  the  miners 
of  Staffordshire,  where  five-and-twenty  thousand  were  destitute 
of  employment.  He  knew  of  a  place  where  a  hundred  wedding- 
rings  had  been  pawned  in  a  single  week  to  provide  bread ;  and  of 
another  place  where  men  and  women  subsisted  on  boiled  nettles, 
and  dug  up  the  decayed  carcass  of  a  cow  rather  than  perish  of 
hunger.    "  I  say  you  are  drifting  to  confusion,"  he  exclaimed, 

"without  rudder  and  without  compass Those  who  are 

80  fond  of  laughing  at  political  economy  forget  that  they  have  a 
political  economy  of  their  own  :  and  what  is  it  ?  That  they  will 
monopolize  to  themselves  the  fruit  of  the  industry  of  the  great 
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body  of  the  community  —  that  they  allow  the  productions  of  the 
spindle  and  the  loom  to  go  abroad  to  furnish  them  with  luxuries 
from  the  farthest  corners  of  the  world,  but  refuse  to  permit  to  be 
brought  back  in  exchange  what  would  minister  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  lower  orders.  What  would  the  consequence  be  ? 
We  are  sowing  the  seeds  broadcast  for  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
workmen  in  the  western  world.  Thousands  of  workmen  are  delv- 
ing in  the  mines  of  the  western  continent,  where  coals  can  be 
raised  for  a  shilling  a  ton.  We  are  sending  there  the  laborei-s 
from  our  cotton  manufactories,  from  our  woollen,  and  from  our 
silk.  They  are  not  going  by  dozens  or  by  scores  to  teach  the 
people  of  other  countries  the  work  they  have  learnt  —  they  are 
going  in  hundreds  and  thousands  to  those  states  to  open  works 
against  our  own  machines,  and  to  bring  this  country  to  a  worse 
state  than  it  is  now  in.  There  is  nothing  to  atone  for  a  system 
which  leads  to  this ;  and  if  I  were  to  seek  for  a  parallel,  it  would 
be  only  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV., 
or  the  decree  of  Alva  in  Belgium,  where  the  best  men  were  ban- 
ished from  their  country." 

Cobden  gave  additional  strength  to  his  gppeal  by  showing  that 
its  eagerness  was  not  due  to  a  merely  official  partisanship.  He 
saw  no  reason,  he  declared,  why  they  should  not  take  good  meas- 
ures from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  why  they  should  prefer  those  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  "  The  noble  Lord  is  called  the  leader  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  I  confess  that  when  I  first  came  into  the 
House  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  leader;  but  from 
what  I  have  seen,  I  believe  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  to  be  as  lib- 
eral as  the  noble  Loi-d.  If  the  noble  Lord  is  my  leader,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  believe  that  in  four  out  of  five  divisions  I  have 
voted  against  hira.  He  must  be  an  odd  kind  of  leader  who  thus 
votes  against  those  he  leads.  I  will  take  measures  of  relief 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  as  well  as  from  the  noble  Lord,  but 

upon  some  measure  of  relief  I  will  insist I  give  the 

Prime  Minister  credit  for  the  difficulties  of  his  situation;  but 
this  question  must  be  met,  and  met  fully ;  it  must  not  be  quib- 
bled away ;  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  Manchester  question ; 
the  whole  condition  of  the  country  must  be  looked  at  and  faced, 
and  it  must  be  done  before  we  separate  this  session." 

Three  nights  later  (July  11),  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  occasion  to 
deal  with  some  of  Cobden's  economic  propositions,  especially  an 
assertion  that  in  prosperous  times  improvements  in  machinery  do 
not  tend  to  throw  laborers  out  of  employment.  At  the  close  of 
his  speech  the  Minister  revealed  the  tentative  spirit  in  which  his 
great  measures  had  been  framed,  and  the  half-open  mind  in  which 
he  was  beginning  to  stand  towards  the  Corn  Law.  If  these  meas- 
ures should  not  prove  adequate  to  meet  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
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try,  in  that  cose,  he  said,  **  I  shall  be  the  first  to  admit  that  no 
adherence  to  former  opinions  ought  to  prevent  their  full  and 
careful  revision." 

Cobden,  in  the  course  of  a  vigorous  reply,  pointed  to  a  historic 
parallel  which  truly  described  the  political  situation.  He  warned 
the  aristocracy  and  the  landowners  never  to  expect  to  find  another 
Prime  Minister  who  would  take  office  to  uphold  their  monopoly. 
"  They  had  killed  Canning  by  thwarting  him,  and  they  would  visit 
the  same  fate  on  tlieir  present  leader,  if  he  persevered  in  the  same 
attempt  to  govern  for  the  aristocracy,  while  professing  to  govern 
for  the  people/'  At  thi#  there  were  loud  groans  from  some  parts 
of  the  House.  "  Yes,"  repeated  Cobden,  undaunted,  "  they  had 
killed  Canning  by  forcing  him  to  try  and  reconcile  their  interests 
with  those  of  the  people,  and  no  human  power  could  enable  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  to  survive  the  same  ordeaL" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RENZWKD  ACnVTTY  OF  THE   LEAGUE  —  COBDEN  AND  SIB 

ROBERT  PEEL  —  RURAL  CAMPAIGN. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Cobden  hastened  back  to  Manches- 
ter, where  his  business,  as  he  too  well  knew,  ui^ently  required  his 
presence.  As  we  have  seen,  his  brother's  letters  had  b^un  to 
make  him  seriously  uneasy  as  to  his  position.  Affairs  were  already 
beginning  to  fall  into  disorder  at  Chorley  and  in  Manchester,  and 
in  telling  the  story  of  Cobden's  public  activity,  we  have  to  remem* 
ber  that  almost  from  the  moment  of  entering  Parliament  he  b^an 
to  be  harassed  by  private  anxieties  of  a  kind  which  depress  and 
unnerve  most  men  more  fatally  than  any  other.  Cobden's  buoy* 
ant  enthusiasm  for  his  cause  carried  him  forward ;  it  drove  these 
haunting  cares  into  the  background,  and  his  real  life  was  not  in 
his  business,  but  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

In  September  he  made  an  important  speech  to  the  Council  of 
the  League,  at  ManchesttT.  It  explains  their  relations  to  political 
parties,  and  to  social  classes.  They  had  been  lately  chai^ged,  he 
said,  with  having  been  in  collision  with  the  Chartist  party.  But 
those  who  made  this  charge  had  themselves  been  working  for  the 
last  three  years  to  excite  the  Chartist  {)arty  against  the  League, 
and  that,  Uyo,  by  means  that  were  not  over-creditable.  These 
intriguers  had  succeeded  in  deluding  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
working  classes  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws.    **  And  I  have 
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no  objection  in  admitting  here,"  Cobden  went  on  to  say,  **  as  I 
have  admitted  frankly  before,  that  these  artifices  and  manoeuvres 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  compelled  us  to  make  our  agitation 
a  middle-class  agitation.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  working  classes 
generally  have  attended  our  lectures  and  signed  our  petitions ;  but 
I  will  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  fervor  and  efficiency  of  our  agita- 
tion has  gone,  it  has  eminently  been  a  middle-class  agitation. 
We  have  carried  it  on  by  those  means  by  which  the  middle  class 
usually  carries  on  its  movements.  We  have  had  our  meetings  of 
dissenting  ministers;  we  have  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the 
ladies ;  we  have  resorted  to  tea-parties,  and  taken  those  pacific 
means  for  carrying  out  our  views  which  mark  us  rather  as  a 
middle-class  set  of  agitators,  .  .  .  We  are  no  political  body ;  we 
have  refused  to  be  bought  by  the  Tories;  we  have  kept  aloof 
from  the  Whigs ;  and  we  will  not  join  partnership  with  either 
Radicals  or  Chartists,  but  we  hold  out  our  hand  ready  to  give  it  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  advocate  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  com  and  provision  laws.'* 

In  another  speech,  he  said  the  gi'eat  mass  of  the  people  stuck 
to  the  bread-tax  because  it  was  the  law.  **  He  did  not  charge  the 
great  body  of  the  working  classes  with  taking  part  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  he  charged  the  great  body  of  the 
intelligent  mechanics  with  standing  aloof,  and  allowing  a  parcel 
of  lads,  with  hired  knaves  for  leaders,  to  interrupt  their  meetings." 
As  time  went  on,  the  share  of  the  working  class  in  the  movement 
became  more  satisfactory.  Meanwhile,  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  they  held  aloof,  or  else  opposed  it  as  interfering  with  those 
claims  of  their  own  to  political  power,  which  the  Reform  Act  had 
so  unexpectedly  balked. 

Recovering  themselves  from  the  disappointment  and  confusion 
of  the  spring,  the  agitators  applied  themselves  with  invigorated 
resolution  to  their  work 

They  had  been  spending  a  hundred  pounds  a  week.  They 
ought  now,  said  Cobden,  to  spend  a  thousand.  Up  to  this  time 
tliG  Council  of  the  League  had  had  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
through  their  hands,  of  which  by  far  tlie  larger  portion  had  been 
raised  in  Manchester  and  the  neighboring  district  About  three 
times  that  sum  had  been  raised  and  expended  by  local  associations 
elsewhere.  In  all,  therefore,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  had 
gone,  and  the  Corn  Laws  seemed  more  immovable  than  ever. 
With  admirable  energy,  the  Council  now  made  up  their  minds  at 
once  to  raise  a  new  fund  of  fifty  tliousand  pounds,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  terrible  condition  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  amount  was 
collected  in  a  very  short  time.  Men  contributed  freely  because 
they  knew  that  the  rescue  of  their  capital  depeyded  on  the  opening 
of  markets  from  which  the  protection  on  corn  excluded  theuL 
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"  You  will  have  observed,"  Cobden  wrote  tx)  Mr.  Edward  Baines, 
"  that  the  Council  of  the  League  are  determined  upon  a  renewed 
agitation  upon  a  great  scale,  provided  they  can  get  a  commensu- 
rate pecuniary  help  from  the  country,  and  my  object  in  troubling 
you  is  to  beg  that  you  will  endeavor  to  rouse  the  men  of  the  West 
Riding  to  another  effort. 

"  The  scheme  which  we  especially  aim  at  caiTying  out  is  this  : 
— ^To  make  an  attack  upon  every  registered  elector  of  the  king- 
dom, county,  and  borough,  by  sending  to  each  a  packet  of  publica- 
tions embracing  the  whole  argument  as  it  affects  both  the  agricul- 
tural and  trading  view  of  the  question.  We  are  procuring  the 
copies  of  the  registers  for  the  purpose.  But  the  plan  involves  an 
expense  of  20,000/.  Add  to  this  our  increased  expenditure  in 
lectures,  etc.,  and  the  contemplated  cost  of  the  spring  deputations 
in  London,  and  we  shall  require  50,000/.  to  do  justice  to  the  cause 
before  next  June.  And  we  have  a  Spartan  band  of  men  in  Man- 
chester who  are  setting  to  work  in  tiie  full  confidence  that  they 
will  raise  the  money.  The  best  way  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
public  for  a  common  object  is  to  set  tip  a  claim,  and  therefore 
Manchester  men  must  not  in  public  declare  the  country  in  their 
debt.  But  between  ourselves  this  is  the  case  to  a  large  extent. 
The  agitation,  though  a  national  one,  and  for  national  objects,  has 
been  sustained  by  the  pockets  of  the  people  here  to  the  extent  of 
10  to  1  against  the  whole  kingdom  ! 

"  A  vast  proportion  of  our  expenditure  has  been  of  a  kind  to 
bring  no  Mat,  such  as  the  wide  distribution  of  tracts  in  the  purely 
agricultural  districts,  and  the  subsidizing  of  literary  talent  which 
does  not  appear  in  connection  with  the  League.  If  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  a  little  gossip  with  you,  I  could  give  you  proof  of 
much  efficient  agitation  for  which  the  League  does  not  get  credit 
publicly.  There  is  danger,  however,  in  the  growing  adversity  of 
this  district,  that  we  may  pump  our  springs  dry,  and  it  is  more 
and  more  necessary  to  widen  the  circle  of  our  contributors.  W^e 
confidently  rely  on  your  influential  co-operation. 

"  Recollect  that  our  primary  object  is  to  work  the  printing-press, 
not  upon  productions  of  our  own,  but  producing  the  essence  of 
authoritative  writers,  such  as  Deacon  Hume,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
etc.,  and  scattering  them  broadcast  over  the  land.  Towards  such 
an  object  no  Free-trader  can  scruple  to  commit  himself.  And  in 
no  other  human  war  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  can  we  accomplish 
our  end  by  moral  and  peaceable  means.  There  is  no  use  in  blink* 
ing  the  real  difficulties  of  our  tiisk,  which  is  the  education  of 
twenty-seven  millions  of  people,  an  object  not  to  be  accomplished 
except  by  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom."  ^ 

1  To  Edward  Baiiics,  Oct.  26,  1842. 
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The  staff  of  leotoiers  was  again  despatched  on  its  missionaiy 
errand.  To  eadi  elector  in  the  kingdom  was  sent  a  little  library 
of  tracts.  Tea  parties  followed  by  meetings  were  found  to  be  more 
attractive  in  the  iK>rthem  towns  than  meetings  without  tea  partiesL 
Haces  where  meetings  had  been  thinly  attended,  now  produced 
crowds.  CTobden,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Ashworth,  and  the  dther  chief 
speakers,  again  scoured  the  country  north  of  the  Trent ;  and  at 
the  end  of  Uie  year,  the  first  two  of  these,  along  with  Colonel  Per* 
ronet  Thompson — the  author  of  the  famous  CaUehism  of  the  Cam 
LmwB,  and  styled  by  Cobden  the  &ther  of  them  all — proceeded  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Scotland. 

**  Our  progress  ever  since  we  crossed  the  border,"  Cobden  writes, 
*'  has  becoi  gratifying  in  the  extreme.     Had  we  been  disposed  to 
encourage  a  display  of  enthusiasm,  we  might  have  frightened  the 
more  nervous  of  the  monopolists  with  our  demonstrationa    As  it 
is,  we  have  been  content  to  allow  honors  to  be  thrust  upon  us  in 
our  own  persons,  or  rather  mine,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.    Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Kirkcaldy,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Stir- 
ling, have  all  presented  me  with  the  freedom  of  their  burghs,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have  become  a  free  citizen  of  eveiy  cor- 
porate town  in  Scotland  by  paying  them  a  visit^    All  this  is  due 
to  the  principles  we  advocate,  for  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  dis- 
oooiage  any  personal  compliments  to  myself.    Scotland  is  fairly 
up  now,  and  we  shall  have  more  in  future  from  this  side  of  the 
Tweed  upon  th9  Corn  Law.    We  go  to-day  to  Glasgow  to  attend 
another  Free-trade  banquet    To-morrow  we  proceed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  I  shall  remain  a  few  days  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
becoming  a  citizen  of  Auld  Reekie,  and  then  go  forward  to  New- 
castle to  join  Colonel  Thompson  and  Bright  (who  have  both  been 
working  miracles),  who  will  take  Hawick  by  the  way  for  a  meeting 
^^  Thursday  evening."  ^ 

"  I  shall  be  with  you  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  work  has  been 
too  heavy  for  me,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  throw  an  extra  share 
^pon  Bright  and  the  old  veteran  ColoneL  I  caught  cold  in  coming 
fwm  Carlisle  to  Glasgow  by  night,  and  have  not  got  rid  of  it  To- 
^y  bas,  however,  been  very  fine,  and  I  have  enjoyed  a  long  walk 
^th  George  Combe  into  the  country,  looking  at  the  farm-houses, 
^hof  which  has  a  tall  chimney  attached  belonging  to  the  engine- 
house.  I  am  obliged  to  come  from  Glasgow  here  on  Thursday  to 
80  through  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  freedom  of  this  city. 
^Pon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  aspect  of  things  in  Scot- 

»t  is  worth  noticing  that  in  Gla^ow  this  honor  waa  conferred  upon  him,  not 

S^v^?^  the  ground  of  his  public  action,  but  because,  in  the  wonls  of  his  propower, 

y  his  ingenuity  as  a  calico  printer,  he  had  brought  that  manufacture  to  such  a 

^^  of  perfection  that  we  were  now  able  to  compete  ^ith  the  printers  of  Fnnce  and 

*  To  Qtorge  WiUon,  Stirling,  Jan.  18,  1843. 
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land.  I  am  not  afraid  of  their  going  back  from  their  convictions, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  is  not  against  the  present  law, 
and  nearly  all  are  going  on  to  total  repeal.  Fox  Maules's  conver* 
sion  is  important  He  is  heir  to  SOfiOOL  a  year  in  land,  40,000 
acres  under  the  plough."  ^ 

From  Dundee,  through  Hawick,  the  deputation  crossed  the 
border  to  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Darlington,  and  other  towns  of 
that  r^on.  On  their  return  to  head-quarters,  Mr.  Bright  recounted 
to  a  crowded  meeting  at  Manchester  what  they  had  done,  and  he 
summed  up  their  impressions  of  Scotland  in  words  that  deserve  to 
%e  put  on  record.  There  were  some  general  features,  Mr.  Bright 
said,  which  struck  him  very  strongly  in  their  tour  through  Scotland. 
"  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in 
Scotland  is  sui>erior  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  England 
I  take  it  from  these  facts.  Before  going  to  the  meetings,  we  often 
asked  the  committee  or  the  people  with  whom  we  came  in  contact^ 
*  Are  there  any  fallacies  which  the  working  people  hold  on  this 
question  ?  Have  they  any  crotchets  about  machinery,  or  wages,  or 
any  tiling  else  ? '  And  the  universal  reply  was,  *  No ;  you  may  make 
a  speech  about  what  you  like ;  they  understand  the  question  thoi^ 
oughly ;  and  it  is  no  use  confining  yourself  to  machinery  or  wages, 
for  there  are  few  men,  probably  no  man  here,  who  would  be  taken 
in  by  such  raw  jests  as  those.*  Well,  if  the  workingmen  are 
so  intelligent  in  Scotland,  how  are  the  landowners  1  You  find,  in 
that  country,  that  the  science  of  farming  is  carried  to  a  decree  of 
perfection  which  is  almost  unknown  in  England.  You  find  them 
with  a  climate  not  so  kind  and  genial  as  ours,  for  they  often  fail 
in  gathering  in  wheat  when  the  farmers  in  the  south  of  England 
succeed ;  they  have  land  not  naturally  so  fertile  as  ours,  and  many 
are  not  so  near  a  market  to  take  ofi*  the  whole  of  their  produce  as 
our  farmei-s  are ;  but  we  find  there  that  the  landowners  are  Intel* 
ligent  enough  to  know  that  the  monopolists  themselves  rarely 
tiirive  under  the  monopolies  they  are  so  fond  of,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  them  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  wholesome 
stimulus  which  persons  in  othe^  pursuits  feel,  and  which  is  alike 
beneficial  to  the  people  so  engaged,  and  to  those  who  purchase  the 

articles  they  produce Well,  then,  as  to  the  middle  classes  of 

Scotland,  I  hold  that  the  nmnicipalities  of  Scotland  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  middle  classes.  In  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
and  other  towns,  we  found  that  the  members  of  the  corporations 
were  a  true  index  to  the  opinion  of  the  main  body  of  the  inhgb* 
itants  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  situate.  Now,  in  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Kirkcaldy,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Stirling,  the  highest 
honor  which  the  municipal  authorities  of  these  cities  and  towns 

1  To  R  Cobden,  Jan.  15, 1843. 
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can  give,  has  been  conferred  upon  that  man  who  is  in  all  parte  of 
the  country,  and  throughout  the  world,  recognized  as  the  impersona- 
tion of  Free  Trade  principles,  and  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

"  Scotland,  in  former  ages,  was  the  cradle  of  liberty,  civil  and 
religious.  Scotland,  now,  is  the  home  of  liberty ;  and  there  ai-e 
more  men  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  rights  of  man  than  there  are  in  any  other  equal 

proportion  of  the  population  of  this  country I  told  them 

that  they  were  the  people  who  should  have  repeal  of  the  Union ; 
for  that,  if  they  were  separate  from  England,  they  might  have  a 
government  wholly  popular  and  intelligent,  to  a  degree  which 
I  believe  does  not  exist  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  However,  I  believe  they  will  be  disposed  to  press  us  on, 
and  make  us  become  more  and  more  intelligent ;  and  we  may 
receive  benefit  from  our  contact  with  them,  even  though,  for  some 
ages  to  come,  our  connection  with  them  may  be  productive  of  evil 
U/  themselves." 

In  England,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  amazing  vigor  and  res- 
olution of  the  League  were  regarded  with  intense  disfavor  by  great 
and  impoi-tant  classes.  The  League  was  thoroughly  out  of  fashion. 
It  was  regarded  as  violent,  extreme,  and  not  respectable.  A  year 
before,  it  had  usually  been  described  as  a  selfish  and  contemptible 
faction.  By  the  end  of  1842  things  had  become  more  serious. 
The  notorious  pamphleteer  of  the  Quarterly  Review  now  denounced 
the  League  as  the  foulest  and  most  dangerous  combination  of 
recent  times.  The  Times  spoke  of  Cobden,  Bright,  and  their 
allies,  as  "  capering  merceuaries  who  go  frisking  about  the  coun- 
try ; "  as  authors  of  incendiary  clap-trap ;  as  peripatetic  orators 
puffing  themselves  into  an  easy  popularity  by  second-hand  argu- 
ments. They  were  constantly  accused  of  retarding  their  own 
cause,  and  frightening  away  respectable  people,  by  their  violence. 
Violence,  as  usual,  denoted  notliing  more  than  that  they  knew 
their  own  minds,  and  pressed  their  convictions  as  if  they  were  in 
earnest.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  autumn  there  had  been  a 
furious  turn-out  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills,  and  later  on  in  the 
season  ricks  had  been  burnt  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties. 
The  League,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  leaders  were  nearly  all 
mill-owners,  or  connected  with  manufactures,  was  accused  of  pro- 
moting these  outrages.  There  were  loud  threats  of  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  obnoxious  confederacy.  It  was  rumored 
on  the  Manchester  Exchange  tliat  the  Government  had  resolved 
to  put  down  the  League  as  an  association  constituted  against  tlie 
law  of  the  land.  If  necessarv,  a  new  law  would  be  made  to 
enable  them  to  suppress  a  body  so  seditious.  This  heat  in  the 
minds  of  the  ruling  class  made  them  anxious  at  almost  any  cost 
to  destroy  Cobden,  who  was  now  openly  recognized  as  the  fore- 
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most  personage  in  the  detested  organization.     This  partly  explains 
what  now  followed. 

The  session  of  1843  opened  with  the  most  painful  incident  in 
Cobden's  parliamentary  life.  It  is  well  to  preface  an  account  of 
it,  by  mentioning  an  event  that  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Drummond,  the  private  secretary  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
was  shot  in  Parliament  Street,  and  in  a  few  days  died  from  the 
wound.  The  assassin  was  Daniel  M'Naghten,  a  mechanic  from 
Glasgow,  who  at  the  trial  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insan- 
ity. From  something  that  he  said  to  a  police  inspector  in  his 
cell,  the  belief  got  abroad  that  in  firing  at  Mr.  Drummond  he 
supposed  that  he  was  dealing  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  The  evidence 
at  the  trial  showed  even  tliis  to  be  very  doubtful,  and  in  any  case 
the  act  was  simply  that  of  a  lunatic.  But  it  shook  Sir  Kobert 
Peel's  nerves.  He  was  known  by  those  wlio  were  intimate  with 
him  to  have  a  morbid  sensibility  to  whatever  was  physically 
painful  or  horrible.  It  has  always  been  believed  that  his  distress 
at  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Drunmiond's  death  was  the  secret  of 
the  scene  with  Cobden  which  we  have  now  to  describe. 

Lord  Howick  on  an  early  night  in  the  session  moved  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  a  passage 
in  the  Queen's  speech,  in  which  reference  had  been  made  to  the 
prevailing  distress.  The  debate  on  the  motion  was  a  great  afHair, 
and  extended  over  five  niglits.  It  was  a  discussion  worthy  of  tlie 
fame  of  the  House  of  Commons  —  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of 
most  of  those  who  contributed  to  it,  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  country  was  involved.  Cobden  spoke  on 
the  last  night  of  the  debate  (Feb.  17).  He  answered  in  his  usual 
dexterous  and  argumentative  way  the  statements  of  Lord  Stanley, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other  opponents  of  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Law, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  a  fervent  i-emonstrance  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  I  quote  some  of  the  sentences  which  led  to  what 
followed  :  "  If  you  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  try  any  other  remedy  than 
ours,  what  chance  have  you  for  mitigating  the  condition  of  the 
country  ?  You  took  the  Corn  Laws  into  your  own  hands  after  a 
fashion  of  your  own,  and  amended  them  according  to  your  own 
views.  You  said  that  you  were  uninfluenced  in  what  you  did  hy 
any  pressure  from  without  on  your  judgment.  You  acted  on  your 
own  judgment,  and  would  follow  no  other,  and  you  are  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  your  act.  You  said  that  your  object  was 
to  find  more  employment  for  the  increasing  population.  Who  so 
likely,  however,  to  tell  you  what  markets  could  be  extended, 
as  those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  ?  .  .  .  .  You  passed  the  law,  you  refused  to 
listen  to  the  manufacturers,  and  /  throta  on  yotv  all  the  retponti' 
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hUity  of  your  own  measure,  ....  The  right  hon.  Baronet  acted 
on  his  own  judgment,  and  he  retained  the  duty  on  the  two  articles 
on  which  a  reduction  of  duty  was  desired,  and  he  reduced  the 
duties  on  those  on  which  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  the  change 
being  of  much  service  to  the  country.  It  was  folly  or  ignorance. 
{Oh  !  Oh  f)  Yes,  it  was  folly  or  ignorance  to  amend  our  system 
of  duties,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  sugar  and  com.  The 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  drugs  and  such  things  was  a  proper 
task  for  some  Under-Secretary  of  State,  dealing  with  the  sweep- 
ings of  office,  but  it  was  unworthy  of  any  Minister,  and  was  devoid 
of  any  plan.     It  was  one  of  the  least  useful  changes  that  ever 

was  proposed  by  any  Government It  is  his  duty,  he  says, 

to  judge  independently,  and  act  without  reference  to  any  pressure ; 
and  I  must  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  honest  and  independent  member  to  hold  him  individtcally 
responsible  for  the  present  position  of  the  country.  ....  I  tell 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  I,  for  one,  care  nothing  for  Whigs 
or  Tories.  I  have  said  that  I  never  will  help  to  bring  back  the 
Whigs  ;  but  I  tell  him  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  lam- 
entable and  dangerous  state  of  the  country  rests  with  him.  It  ill 
becomes  him  to  throw  that  responsibility  on  any  one  at  this  side. 
I  say  there  never  has  been  violence,  tumult,  or  confusion,  except 
at  periods  when  there  has  been  an  excessive  want  of  employment, 
and  a  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
has  the  power  in  his  hands  to  do  as  he  pleases." 

When  Cobden  sat  down,  the  Prime  Minister  rose  to  his  feet, 
with  signs  of  strong  agitation  in  his  usually  impassive  bearing. 
"  Sir,"  he  said, "  the  honorable  gentleman  has  stated  here  very  em- 
phatically, what  he  has  more  than  once  stated  at  the  conferences 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  that  he  holds  me  individually  —  " 
Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  intense  excitement  which 
his  emphasis  on  the  word,  and  the  growing  passion  of  his  manner, 
had  rapidly  produced  among  his  audience.  "  Individually  respon- 
sible," he  resumed,  "  for  tlie  distress  and  suffering  of  the  country ; 
that  he  holds  me  personally  responsible.  But  be  the  consequences 
of  these  insinuations  what  they  may,  never  will  I  be  influenced 
by  menaces,  either  in  this  House,  or  out  of  this  House,  to  adopt  a 
course  which  1  consider  —  "  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost 
in  the  shouts  which  now  rose  from  all  parts  of  the  House.  Cob- 
den at  once  got  up,  but  to  little  purpose.  "  I  did  not  say,"  he 
began,  "  that  I  hold  the  right  hon.  gentleman  personally  responsi- 
ble." Vehement  cries  arose  on  ever}'  side ;  "  Yes,  yes  "  —  "  You 
did,  you  did  "  —  "  Order  "  —  "  Chair."  "  You  did,"  called  out  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  Cobden  went  on,  "  1  have  said  that  I  hold  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  responsible  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  the  whole 
context  of  what  I  said  was  sufficient  to  explain." 
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The  enraged  denials  and  the  confusion  with  which  the  l^Iinis- 
terial  benches  broke  into  his  explanation,  showed  Cobden  that  it 
was  hopeless  for  the  moment  to  attempt  to  clear  himself.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  resumed  by  reiterating  the  charge  that  Cobden  had 
twice  declared  that  he  would  hold  the  Minister  individually  re- 
sponsible. This  inauspicious  beginning  was  the  prelude  of  a 
strong  and  careful  speech ;  as  strong  a  speech  as  could  be  made 
by  a  minister  who  was  not  prepared  to  launch  into  the  full  tide 
of  Cobden's  own  policy,^  and  had  only  doubtful  arguments  about 
practical  convenience  to  bring  against  the  stringent  pleas  of  logi- 
cal consistency.  What  astonishes  us  is  that  such  a  performance 
should  have  followed  such  a  preface.  Those  who  have  written 
about  Sir  Robert  Peel's  character  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  say  that,  though  there  was  originally  a  vein  of  fiery  temper 
in  him,  yet  he  had  won  perfect  mastery  over  it;  and  his  out- 
burst against  Cobden  was  the  only  occasion  when  he  seemed  to 
fall  into  the  angry  impetuosity  that  was  familiar  enough  on  the 
lips  of  0*Connell,  or  Stanley,  or  Brougham.  He  was  taunted 
before  long  by  Mr.  Disraeli  with  imitating  anger  as  a  tactical  de- 
vice, and  taking  the  choleric  gentleman  for  one  of  his  many  parts. 
Whether  his  display  of  emotion  against  Cobden  was  artificial  or 
a  genuine  result  of  overstrung  nerves,  was  disputed  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  disputed  to  this  day  by  those  who  witnessed  the  scene. 
The  display  was  undoubtedly  convenient  for  the  moment  in 
damaging  a  very  troublesome  adversary. 

Lord  John  Russell,  who  sjMjke  after  the  Minister,  had  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  be  anxious  to  defend  so  dubious  a  follower  as 
Cobden,  but  his  honorable  spirit  revolted  against  the  unjust  and 
insulting  demeanor  of  the  House.  "  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  that 
for  my  own  part,  and  I  believe  I  can  answer  for  most  of  those 
who  sit  round  me,  that  the  same  sense  was  not  attached  to  the 
honorable  member  for  Stockport's  words,  as  has  been  attached  by 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  and  honorable  members  opposite." 
When  Lord  John  Russell  had  finished  a  speech  that  practically 
wound  up  the  debate,  Cobden  returned  to  his  explanation,  and 
amid  some  interruptions  from  the  opposite  benches,  as  well  as 
from  the  Speaker  on  a  point  of  order,  again  insisted  that  be  had 
intended  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister's  measures 
upon  him  as  the  head  of  the  Government.  In  using  the  wofd 
"  individually,"  he  used  it  as  the  Minister  himself  used  tlie  pei^ 

^  The  peroration  of  this  speech  is  an  admirably  eloquent  compariaon  between  tlie 
IiQcific  views  of  Wellington  and  Soult  —  "men  who  have  seen  tne  motning  sun  riM 
upon  living  mames  of  nery  warriors,  so  many  of  whom  were  to  be  laid  in  the  ^mve 
before  that  sun  should  set"  —  and  "nnonymous  and  irresponsible  writere  ill  Um 
public  journals,  who  are  doing  all  they  vtin  to  exasperate  the  differenoei  that  hKn 
prevailed  :  and  whose  efforts  were  not  directed  by  zeal  for  the  national  honor,  hot 
employe<l  for  the  base  purpoives  of  encouraging  national  anirooei^,  or  pieictiag 
personal  or  party  interest." 
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aoikal  proiKmn  when  he  8dd,  **  I  passed  the  terifC''  **  I  txeat  him," 
Ccbden  concladed^  ^  as  the  Goremment,  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
tmtixig  himself." 

Very  stifiBy  Peel  accepted  the  explanation.  *"  I  am  bonnd  to 
accept  the  construction  which  the  honorable  member  puts  upon 
the  lai^;uage  he  employed.  He  used  the  word '  individually  in 
so  marked  a  way,  Uiat  I  and  ottters  put  upon  it  a  different  expla- 
nation. He  supposes  the  word  'individually'  to  mean  public 
responsibility  in  the  situation  I  hold,  and  I  admit  it  at  once.  I 
thought  the  words  he  employed, '  I  hold  you  individually  respon- 
siUe/  mi^t  have  an  effect,  which  I  think  many  oth^  gentlemen 
who  heard  them  might  anticipate." 

The  sitting  was  not  to  end  without  an  assault  on  Cobden  from 
a  different  quarter.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  no  sooner  acc^ted  one 
explanation,  than  Mr.  Roebuck  made  a  statement  that  demanded 
anotiher.  ^  taxed  Cobden  with  having  spoken  of  Lord  Brougham 
as  a  maniac ;  with  having  threatened  his  own  seat  at  Bath ;  and 
with  having  tolerated  the  use  of  such  reprehensible  and  dangerous 
language  by  members  of  the  League,  as  justified  Lord  Brougham's 
exhortation  to  all  Mends  of  Com  Law  Beform  to  separate  them- 
selves from  such  evil  advisers.  This  incident  sprang  from  some 
words  which  Brougham  had  used  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  week 
before.  They  are  a  fine  example  of  parliamentary  mouthing,  and 
of  that  cheap  courage  which  consists  in  thundering  against  the 
indiscretions  of  an  unpopular  friend.  If  anything  could  retard 
the  progress  of  the  doctrines  of  the  League,  he  had  said,  **  it  would 
be  the  exaggerated  statements  and  violence  of  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  their  body  —  the  means  adopted  by  them  at  some  of 
their  meetings  to  excite  —  happily  they  have  not  much  succeeded 
— to  excite  discontent  and  breakings-out  into  violence  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country ;  and,  above  all,  I  cannot  discharge  my 
duty  to  your  Lordships  and  to  my  own  conscience,  if  I  do  not 
express  the  utter  abhorrence  and  disgust  with  which  I  have  noted 
some  men  —  men  clothed  with  sacred  functions,  though  I  trust 
unconnected  with  the  League,  who  have  actually  in  this  very 
metropolis  of  a  British  and  Christian  community,  and  in  the  mia- 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  pfospel  of  grace  and  peace, 
not  scrupled  to  utter  words  to  which  I  will  not  at  present  more 
particularly  allude,  but  which  I  abhor,  detest,  and  scorn,  as  beinc 
calculated  to  produce  fatal  effects —  I  will  not  say  have  produced 
them — but  calculated  to  produce  the  taking  away  of  innocent  life." 

Cobden,  as  we  might  expect,  had  spoken  freely  of  this  rebuke 
as  the  result  of  a  reckless  intellect  and  a  malignant  spirit,  or 
words  to  that  effect^    Nobody  can  think  that  Mr.  Boebuck  had 

^  Mr.  Bright  also  took  the  matter  up  in  correspondeiice  with  Lord  Brongham, 
a&d  the  language  on  both  sides  is  as  pitny  as  might  be  expected.    (Feb.  15-24;) 
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chosen  his  moment  very  chivalrously.  Even  now,  when  time  and 
death  are  throwing  the  veil  of  kindly  oblivion  over  the  struggle, 
we  read  with  some  satisfaction  the  denunciation  by  Mr.  Bright, 
of  the  "  Brummagem  Brougham^  who,  when  the  whole  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  was  yelling  at  the  man  who  stood  there,  the 
very  impersonation  of  justice  to  the  people,  stood  fon^ard  and 
dared  to  throw  his  puny  dart  at  Richard  Cobden.'*  There  is 
hardly  an  instance  which  illustrates  more  painfully  the  ungener- 
ous, the  unsparing,  the  fierce  treatment  for  which  a  man  must  be 
prepared  who  enters  public  life  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
sentiment  of  the  House  itself  was  against  Cobden.  It  always  is 
more  or  less  secretly  against  any  one  of  its  members  who  is  known 
to  have  a  serious  influence  outside,  and  to  l)e  raising  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  constituencies  to  an  inconveniently  strong  pitcL 
Cobden  was  scarcely  allowed  to  explain  what  he  had  really  said 
to  Mr.  Koebuck.  It  was  simply  this:  —  "If  you  justify  Lord 
Brougham  in  this  attack  on  the  ministers  who  attend  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  you  will  get  into  trouble  at 
Bath,  and  you  will  be  considered  the  opponent  of  that  body,  and 
you  will  have  your  Anti-Corn-Law  tea  parties,  and  some  members 
of  the  League  visiting  Bath.  So  far  from  wishing  to  see  Mr. 
Roebuck  out  of  Parliament,"  Cobden  concluded,  "  he  is  the  last 
man  I  should  wish  to  see  removed  from  the  seat  which  he  now 
holds." 

Cobden's  own  remarks  on  this  unhappy  evening  are  better  than 
any  that  an  outsider  can  offer.  To  his  brother  Frederick  he  wrote 
as  follows  :  — 

"  The  affair  of  last  Friday  seems  to  be  working  more  and  more 
to  our  advantage.  It  has  been  the  talk  of  everybody  here,  from 
the  young  lady  on  the  throne,  down  to  the  back-parlor  visitors  of 
every  pot-house  in  the  metropolis.  And  the  result  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  general  notion  that  Peel  has  made  a  great  fool  of  himself, 
if  not  something  worse.  He  is  obliged  now  to  assume  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  for  no  man  likes  to  confess  himself  a  hypocrite, 
and  to  put  up  with  the  ridicule  of  his  own  party  in  private  as  a 

coward.     Lord was  joking  with  Ricardo  in  the  House  the 

other  night  alx)ut  him  ;  pointing  towards  Peel  as  he  was  leaning 
forward,  he  whispered,  '  There,  the  fellow  is  afraid  somebody  is 
taking  aim  at  him  from  the  gallery.*  Then  the  pack  at  his  back 
are  not  very  well  satisfied  with  themselves  at  having  been  so  pal- 
pably dragged  through  the  mud  by  him,  for  they  had  evidently 
not  considered  that  I  was  threatening  him.  Indeed  the  fact  ct 
their  having  called  for  Bankes  to  speak  after  I  sat  down,  and 
whilst  Peel  was  on  his  legs,  clearly  showed  (and  they  cannot 
escape  from  the  unpleasant  reflection)  that  they  were  unconacioiis 
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of  any  grievance  being  felt  by  the  ktter,  and  that  they  considered 
the  personality  to  refer  to  the  former.  They  now  feel  themselves 
convicted  of  having  taken  the  cue  from  Peel  and  joined  en  masee 
(without  a  conviction  in  their  own  minds  to  sanction  the  course 
they  took)  in  hunting  me  down  as  an  assassin.  They  will  hear 
more  of  it  But  the  best  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  eveiybody 
of  every  shade  of  politics  has  read  my  speech  carefully,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  Peel's  grounds  of  attack  upon  me.  The 
consequence  is  that  all  the  Tories  of  Oxford,  as  I  learn,  have  been 
criticising  every  word  of  it,  and  the  result^  I  am  told,  is  unfa- 
vorable to  Peel  ....  He  is  looking  twentyper  cent  worse  since 
I  came  into  the  House,  and  if  I  £id  only  Bright  with  me,  we 
could  worry  him  out  of  ofSce  before  the  close  of  the  session.^ 

"  The  thdng  is  on  its  last  l^s.  The  wholesale  admissions  of  our 
principles  by  the  Government  must  prove  destructive  to  the  93^8- 
tem  in  no  very  long  time.  The  whole  matter  turns  upon  tlie 
possibility  of  their  finding  a  man  to  fill  the  ofSce  of  executioner 
for  them,  and  when  Peel  bolts  or  betrays  them,  the  game  is  up. 
It  is  this  conviction  in  my  mind  which  induced  me  after  some 
deliberation  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  Peel,  and  he  is  not 
only  alarmed  at  it,  but  indiscreet  enough  to  let  everybody  know 
that  he  is  so.  ...  .  Our  meeting  last  night  was  a  wonderful  exhi- 
bition. In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  we  will  have  entire 
possession  of  the  metropolis.  Nothing  will  alarm  Peel  so  much 
as  exhibitions  of  strength  aud  feeling  at  his  own  door.  I  am 
overdone  from  all  parts  with  letters  and  congratulations,  and  can 
hardly  find  time  to  say  a  word  to  my  friends/'  ^ 

The  enemies  of  the  League  made  the  most  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  spoke  of  Cobden  as  politically  ruined,  and  ruined 
beyond  retrieval  Brougham,  with  hollow  pity,  wrote  about  the 
"  downfall  of  poor  Mr.  Cobden."  It  soon  appeared  that  there  was 
another  side  to  the  matter.  Meetings  were  held  to  protest  against 
the  treatment  which  Cobden  had  received  from  the  Minister  and 
the  House ;  sympathetic  addresses  were  sent  to  him  from  half  the 
towns  in  England,  and  all  the  towns  in  Scotland ;  and  for  many 
weeks  afterwards,  whenever  he  appeared  in  a  public  assembly,  he 
was  greeted  with  such  acclamations  as  had  seldom  been  heard  in 
public  assemblies  before.  We  may  believe  that  Cobden  was  per- 
fectly sincere  when  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends :  —  "I  dislike 
this  personal  matter  for  many  good  reasons,  public  and  private. 

1  Mr.  Bright,  as  it  happened,  was  returned  to  Parliament  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  He  contested  Durham  in  April,  1843,  and  was  b^ten  by  Lord  Dnnmn- 
non.  The  new  member  was  unseated  on  petition,  on  the  ground  of  bribery,  lir. 
Bright  again  offered  himself,  and  was  elected  (Jaly,  1843). 

«   To  F,  Cobden,  Feb.  23,  1843. 
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We  must  avoid  any  of  this  individual  glorification  in  the  fiitare. 
My  forte  is  simplicity  of  action,  hard  working  behind  the  scenes, 
and  common  sense  in  council ;  but  I  have  neither  taste  nor  apti- 
tude for  these  public  displays."  ^ 

At  Manchester  some  eight  thousand  men  and  women  met  to 
hear  stirring  speeches  on  the  recent  afiair.  Mr.  Bright  moved  a 
resolution  for  an  address  to  Cobden,  in  words  that  glow  with 
noble  and  energetic  passion,  while  they  keep  clear  of  hero-wor- 
ship. "  I  do  not  stand  up,"  he  said,  "  to  flatter  the  member  for 
Stockport  I  believe  him  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  very  honest 
man  ;  I  believe  that  he  will  act  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of 
his  country ;  I  believe  that  he  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  great  principles  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  advocate." 

It  was  in  reply  to  this  address  from  Manchester,  that  Cobden 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Potter,  with  which  we  may  close  a 
very  disagreeable  episode :  — 

"  I  have  just  received  an  address  signed  by  upwards  of  31,000 
inhabitants  of  Manchester,  declaring  their  approval  of  my  public 
conduct  as  an  advocate  of  the  principle  of  commercial  freiedom^ 
and  their  indignation  at  a  late  attempt  to  give  a  perverted  and  hate- 
ful meaning  to  my  language  in  Parliament  Allow  me  through  you, 
who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  place  your  name  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  signatures,  to  convey  to  your  fellow-townsmen  the  ex- 
pression of  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  this  manifestation  of  their 
sympathy  and  confidence. 

"  Wliilst  I  unfeignedly  profess  my  unworthiness  to  receive  such 
a  flattering  and  unexpected  testimonial  in  reward  for  my  public 
services  generally,  I  should  feel  degraded  indeed  if  I  could  not 
conscientiously  accept  the  prompt  repudiation  of  the  conduct  im- 
puted to  me  on  a  recent  occasioa  Nay,  I  should  feel  it  to  be 
derogatory  from  my  character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  thai  mj 
countrymen  should  come  forward  to  repel  the  misinterpretatioii 
which  has  been  given  to  my  words,  were  it  not  necessary  on 
public  grounds  to  prevent  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  from 
evading,  under  any  misconstruction  of  language,  his  responsibility 
for  the  alarming  consequences  of  the  measures  of  his  Grovemment 
—  a  responsibility  not  to  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  but  a  constitii- 
tional  and  moral  responsibility  which  has  been  defined  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Edmund  Burke :  '  Where  I  speak  of  responsibility,  I  do 
not  mean  to  exclude  that  species  of  it  which  the  l^al  powers  of 
the  country  have  a  right  finally  to  exact  from  those  who  abuse  a 
public  trust :  but  high  as  this  is,  there  is  a  responsibility  whicfa 
attaches  on  them,  from  which  the  whole  Intimate  power  of  this 

1  To  E.  Bamei,  Much  8, 184S. 
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Idngdom  cannot  absolve  them.  There  is  a  responsibility  to  con- 
science  and  to  gloiy,  a  responsibility  to  the  existing  world,  and  to 
that  posterity  which  men  of  their  eminence  cannot  avoid  for  glory 
or  for  shame —  a  responsibility  to  a  tribunal  at  which  not  only 
ministers,  but  kings  and  parliaments,  but  even  nations  themselves, 
muat  one  day  answer.'  ^ 

"Never  at  any  period  of  our  history  did  this  constitutional  and 
moral  responsibility  attach  more  strongly  to  a  minister  than  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  country  is  struggling,  amidst  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment  the  most  alarming,  against  a  system  of 
monopoly  which  threatens  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures  and  com* 
merce.  That  this  system,  with  its  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
declining  trade,  a  sinking  revenue,  increasing  pauperism,  and 
a  growing  disaffection  in  the  people,  owes  its  continuance  to  the 
support  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  more  than  to  that  of  his 
entire  party,  few  persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  manner  in  which  he  individualizes  in  his  own  person  the 
powers  of  government,  will  deny. 

**  That  the  withdrawal  of  his  support  from  this  pernicious  system 
would  do  more  at  the  present  moment  than  all  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  Free  Trade  to  effect  the  downfall  of  monopoly  has  been 
proclaimed  upon  high  authority  from  his  own  side  of  the  House. 
'  If  the  right  hen.  Baronet,'  said  Mr.  liddell,  member  for  North 
Durham,  in  the  debate,  Feb.  3,  'had  shown  anv  symptoms  of 
wavering  in  the  support  of  the  Com  Law,  which  he  had  himself 
put  upon  a  sound  footing  last  year,  such  conduct  woiQd  have 
been  productive  of  a  hundred  times  more  mischief  than  all  the 
denunciations  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.*  With  such  evi- 
dences of  the  power  possessed  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
I  should  have  been  an  unworthy  representative  of  the  people,  and 
a  traitor  to  the  suffering  interests  of  my  constituents,  had  I  failed 
in  my  duty  of  reminding  him  of  his  accountability  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  power. 

"  Sanctioned  and  sustained  as  I  have  been  by  the  approving 
voice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  and  of  my  countrymen 
generally,  I  shall  go  forward  undeterred  by  the  arts  or  the  violence 
of  my  opponents,  in  that  course  to  which  a  conscientious  sense  of 
public  duty  impels  me;  and  whilst  studiously  avoiding  every 
ground  of  personal  irritation  —  for  our  cause  is  too  vast  in  its 
objects,  and  too  good  and  too  strong  in  its  principles,  to  be  made 
a  mere  topic  of  personal  alternation  —  I  shall  never  shrink  from 
declaring  in  my  place  in  Parliament  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  the  inalienable  responsibility  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
for  the  measures  of  his  Grovemment"  • 

1  These  are  the  closing;  words  of  the  Third  LeUer  on  a  Regicide  Peao$, 
«  To  Sir  Thomas  PoUer,  March  1,  1848. 
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A  few  days  after  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  first 
of  those  great  meetings  was  held,  which  eventually  turned  opinion 
in  London  in  good  earnest  to  the  views  of  the  League.  Tlie 
Crown  and  Anchor  and  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  had  become  too 
small  to  hold  the  audiences.  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  hired,  and 
here  seven  meetings  were  held  between  the  beginning  of  March 
and  the  beginning  of  May.  The  crowds  who  thronged  the  theatre 
were  not  always  the  same  in  keenness  and  energy  of  perception, 
but  their  numbers  never  fell  short,  and  their  entliusiasui  grew 
more  intense  as  they  gradually  mastered  the  case,  and  became  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  pei-sons  and  character  of  the  prominent 
speakers.  In  the  following  letter  to  his  brother,  Cobden  hints  at 
the  s[)ecial  advantage  which  he  expected  from  these  gatherings :  — 

"  Tliere  is  but  one  of  their  lies,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  gossip 
of  tlie  Tories,  "  that  1  should  care  to  make  them  prove ;  that  is 
that  our  business  is  worth  10,000/.  a  year!  By  the  way,  it  is  a 
wholesome  sign  that  my  middle-class  popularity  seems  rather  to 
be  increased  by  my  avowal  of  my  origin ;  and  for  the  first  time 
probably  a  man  is  served  by  that  aristocratic  class,  who  owes 
nothing  to  birth,  parentage,  patronage,  connections,  or  education. 
Don't  listen  to  the  nonsense  about  our  being  prosecuted.  The 
enemy  has  burnt  his  fingers  already  by  meddling  with  tlie  Leaguers. 
Wait  till  we  have  held  two  or  three  weekly  meetings  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  you  will  see  that  we  are  not  the  men  to  l)e  put 
to  the  ordeal  of  a  middle-class  jury.  Our  metropolitan  gatherings 
are  bona-fide  demonstrations  of  earnest  enei'getic  men  of  the 
shopkeeping  class,  a  large  proportion  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
There  is  this  advantage  from  a  middle-class  movement  in  London, 
that  it  always  carries  with  it  the  workingmen.  who  are  all  inter- 
mingled by  their  occupation  with  the  class  above  them  more 
comj)letely  than  in  any  other  large  town.  I  observe  what  you 
say  about  the  spirit  of  our  Manchester  Tories.  The  baseness  of 
that  ])arty  exceeds  anything  since  the  time  of  the  old  Egj'ptian 
wj)i*shippers  of  Bulls  and  Beetles.  But  depend  upon  it,  the 
hostility  to  the  League  is  confined  pretty  much  to  the  leaders, 
and  you  will  see  wlien  a  general  election  turns  upon  the  Com 
Laws  (and  we  must  have  a  dissolution  upon  the  question  before 
Stalling  it),  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  the  shopkeepers 
and  owners  of  small  cottage  property,  will  either  deseit  the  Tory 
masters,  or  fold  their  arms  and  refuse  to  go  into  action  at  their 
l)idding.  But  our  salvation  will  come  from  the  rural  districta 
The  farmers  are  already  half  alienated  from  the  landlords,  and  the 
scliism  will  widen  every  rent-day.  Amidst  the  deluge  of  letters 
that  I  have  received  since  the  Peel  blunder,  are  lots  of  commu- 
nications from  farmers.  My  declaration  tliat  I  am  a  farmer's  son, 
seems  to  have  told  as  I  expected,  and  it  is  a  point  of  too  much 
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importance  not  to  be  made  the  most  of,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
egotistical."  ^ 

"  The  meeting  at  Taunton  was  a  bon3,-fide  farmers'  gathering 
from  all  parts  of  the  division  of  Somerset,  and  there  was  but  one 
opinion  in  the  town  amongst  all  parties  who  attended  the  market, 
that  the  game  of  the  *  political  landlords '  is  all  up.  I  find  our 
case  upon  agricultural  grounds  far  stronger  and  easier  than  in 
relation  to  the  trading  interests.  Now,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be 
just  as  we  have  often  predicted,  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
south  will  carry  our  question.  They  are  as  a  community  in 
every  respect,  whether  as  regards  intelligence,  morality,  politics, 
or  public  spirit,  superior  to  the  folks  that  surround  you  in  Lan- 
cashire. I  intend  to  hold  county  meetings  every  Satui*day  after 
Easter."  2 

The  year  1843  was  famous  for  a  great  agitation  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  O'Connell  was  rousing  Ireland  by  the  cry  of 
Repeal  Scotland  was  kindled  to  one  of  its  most  passionate 
movements  of  enthusiasm  by  the  out^ijoing  of  Chalmers  and  his 
brethren  from  the  Establishment.  In  England  the  League  against 
the  Corn  Law  was  rapidly  growing  in  flood  and  volume.  If  ever 
the  natural  history  of  agitations  is  taken  in  hand,  it  will  be  in- 
structive to  compare  the  different  methods  of  these  three  move- 
ments, two  of  which  succeeded,  while  the  third  failed. 

Cobden  never  disdained  large  popular  meetings,  to  be  counted 
by  thousands.  These  gatherings  of  great  multitudes  were  useful, 
not  merely  because  they  were  likely  to  stir  a  certain  interest  more 
or  less  durable  in  those  who  attended  them,  but  also  because  they 
impressed  the  Protectionist  party  with  the  force  and  numbers 
that  were  being  arrayed  against  them.  But  he  did  not  oveiTate 
either  their  significance  or  their  value.  Chalmers,  in  his  great 
work  of  reorganizing  the  broken  Church,  always  expressed  strong 
distaste  for  large  meetings,  compared  with  small  conferences 
attended  by  none  but  those  who  could  be  persuaded  to  do  what 
he  commended.  He  wanted,  he  used  to  say,  not  the  excitement 
of  emotion,  but  the  sturdiness  and  endurance  of  good  working 
principles.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  feeling  which  made  Cobden 
always  look  back  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  his  share  in  the 
education  of  the  farmers  in  sound  economic  principles  by  dialecti- 
cal disputes  from  wagons,  and  close  debate  over  the  beef  and  ale 
at  market  ordinaries. 

The  League  had  shown  the  evil  effects  of  the  Corn  Law  upon 
operatives,  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  They 
now  turned  to  another  quarter,  and  set  to  work  to  prove  that  the 

1    To  F.  Cof)den,  March  11,  1843.  »   Xo  F.  Cohtitn,  April  10,  1843. 
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same  law  inflicted  still  greater  injuries  upon  the  tenant  farmers 
and  the  laborers.  The  towns  were  already  convinced,  and  the 
time  was  a  good  one  for  an  invasion  of  the  agricultural  districts. 
The  farmers  were  getting  low  prices.  They  were  disgusted  at 
the  concessions  to  Free  Trade  which  had  been  made  in  the 
budget,  especially  in  the  article  of  meat.  They  suspected  their 
parliamentary  friends  of  trickery,  and  a  selfish  deference  to  a 
plausible  Minister. 

The  meetings  in  the  counties  were  highly  successful  for  their 
immediate  purpose,  and  they  are  full  of  interest  to  look  back 
upon.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  and  original  feature 
in  the  whole  agitation.  There  was  true  political  courage  and  pro- 
found faith,  in  the  idea  of  awakening  the  most  torpid  portion  of 
the  community,  not  by  any  appeal  to  passion,  but  by  hard  argu- 
mentative debate.  It  was  generally  accepted  that  the  contro- 
versy was  one  to  be  settled  by  arguments  and  not  by  force. 
Sir  George  Lewis  said  that  if  the  proposal  had  been  to  annihi- 
late rents  instead  of  reducing  them,  the  Protectionists  would  as 
certainly  have  gone  from  words  to  blows,  as  the  American 
slaveholders  afterwards  did  when  their  peculiar  institution  was 
touched.  One  reason  why  the  shock,  when  it  came,  was  accepted 
without  disorder,  was  that  the  League  had  succeeded  in  thor- 
oughly loosening,  if  not  in  overthrowing,  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  expected  to  be  immediately  ruined  by  the  change.  The  dis- 
cussion was  usually  conducted  in  a  fair  and  manly  spirit  on  both 
sides.  The  speakers  for  the  League  told  their  hearers  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  say  anything  personally  offensive  to  anybody; 
that  they  were  simply  anxious  that  what  was  true  on  the  subject 
of  protection  should  be  discovered ;  and  that  they  gave  the  gentle- 
men in  the  opposition  wagon  credit  for  anxiety  to  do  the  same 
thing.  As  a  rule,  things  were  conducted  with  order  and  good 
temper.  Land  agents,  valuers,  and  auctioneers  were  angrier  dis- 
putants than  either  farmers  or  squires.  At  Dorchester  there  was 
an  attempt  to  storm  the  hustings,  but  the  Leaguers  were  prepared, 
and  a  stout  party  of  their  friends,  aided  by  the  laborers,  repulsed 
the  attack.  At  Canterbury,  where  the  cause  of  protection  was 
advocated  oddly  enough  by  Mr.  G.  P.  R  James,  the  renowned 
novelist,  one  or  two  corn-factors  insulted  Colnlen  and  Mr.  Bright^ 
and  there  was  some  uplifting  of  sticks.  There  were  occasional 
threats  of  violence,  tossing  in  a  blanket,  and  so  forth,  beforehand. 
But  when  the  time  came,  all  passed  off  peaceably.* 

Farmers  who  were  afraid  of  attending  meetings  in  their  own 
immediate  district,  used  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  places 

1  When  a  visit  from  Mr.  Bright  was  announced  at  Alnwick,  the  NeweaMU 
Journal  had  a  most  brutal  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  some  stalwart  yeomaii 
should  take  the  matter  into  iiU  hands. 
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where  they  coiQd  listen  to  the  speakers  without  being  known. 
Enemies  came  to  the  meetings,  and  began  to  take  notes  in  a  very 
confident  spirit,  but  as  the  arguments  became  too  strong  for  them, 
the  pencil  was  laid  aside,  and  the  paper  was  torn  up.  At  Nor- 
wich, the  leading  yeoman  of  the  county  put  a  number  of  ques* 
tions  to  Cobden,  which  were  so  neatly  and  conclusively  answered, 
that  the  farmers  who  were  listening*  to  the  controversy  burst  out 
into  loud  applause.  The  terse  sentences  in  which  Cobden  con- 
densed his  matter  carried  conviction  home.  Though  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  invent  new  arguments  or  discover  unfamiliar 
facts  every  day,  yet  even  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  facts  and  the  arguments,  were  struck  at  every  meeting  by  his 
power  of  selecting  and  concentrating  the  important  points,  with  a 
conversational  strength  that  brought  every  word  within  the  easy 
comprehension  of  the  most  careless  listener.  Antagonists  were 
sometimes  astute,  but  were  often  stupid  even  to  impenetrability. 
In  one  place,  a  clergyman  firmly  contended  that  scarcity  had 
nothing  to  do  with  deamess.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Bright  replied, 
he  need  not  be  afraid  of  repeal,  for  of  course  on  his  principles 
abundance  could  not  produce  cheapness. 

At  Hertford  the  Shire  Hall  was  so  crowded,  that  the  meeting 
was  held  in  the  open  air.  The  multitude  was  mainly  composed 
of  farmers,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  multitude  some  of  the  most 
important  squires  in  the  county  sat  on  horseback  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion. Cobden  spoke  for  two  hours,  and  obtained  a  sympa- 
thetic hearing  by  his  announcement  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Sussex  farmer,  that  he  had  kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  had  seen 
the  misery  of  a  rent-day.  It  was  at  this  meeting  at  Hertford 
that  he  first  met  Mr.  Lattimore,  the  well-known  farmer  of  Wheat- 
hampstead,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
movement  greatly  indebted  for  agricultural  facts  bearing  on  Free 
Trade.1 

At  Aylesbury,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, after  his  address,  Cobden  was  confronted  by  a  long  list 
of  questions  from  an  anonymous  inquirer.  Would  not  Free  Trade 
lower  the  price  of  corn  and  the  means  of  employing  labor,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  ?  Did  the  members  of  the  League  think 
the  existing  price  of  the  quartern  loaf,  which  was  then  fivepence, 

^  *'  I  have  not  forgotten  the  trouble  you  took  to  instnict  me  in  the  agricultural 
view  of  the  (question  ;  how  you  visited  me  in  London  for  that  purpose.  I  recollect 
after  making  my  speech  in  the  House  on  the  agricultural  view  of  the  Free  Trade 
question  —  the  most  successful  speech  I  ever  made  —  that  several  county  members 
asked  me  where  my  land  lay,  thinking  I  must  be  an  ex|>erienced  proprietor  and 
farmer.  I  told  them  1  did  not  own  an  acre,  but  that  I  owe<l  my  knowledge  to  the 
best  farmer  of  my  a<;quaintance,  whiiih  I  have  always  considered  you  to  be,"  — 
Cobden  to  R.  LcUtimore,  April  20,  1864.  The  speech  referred  to  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful he  ever  made,  I  presume  to  be  that  of  March  13,  1845,  No.  xv.  in  the 
collected  speeches. 
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too  high  for  either  producer  or  consumer?  Cobden  answered 
them  with  his  usual  dexterity,  and  wound  up  with  the  crucial 
question  on  his  own  part;  namely,  in  what  way  farmers  and 
farm-laborei's  had  profited  by  the  Com  Laws  since  1815.  A 
resolution  approving  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  was  then  put 
and  carried  with  a  few  dissentients  —  so  few,  that  Lord  Nugent, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  said  they  were  about  as  many  as  would 
have  held  up  their  hands  in  favor  of  Free  Trade  five  and  twenty 
yeai-s  before.  At  Uxbridge,  the  farmers  who  usually  attended  the 
corn-market,  invited  Cobden  to  explain  his  views  to  them.  The 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  left  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  The  tickets  of  admission  were  issued  by  the  farmers,  and 
disposed  of  by  them ;  the  county  was  ransacked  for  supporters  of 
monopoly,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  prophet  of  the  League  was 
confidently  predicted.  The  audience  was  more  exclusively  com- 
posed of  farmers  than  any  that  Imd  yet  been  held.  When  the 
time  came,  four  gentlemen,  one  after  another,  advocated  the  cause 
of  monopoly  as  ably  as  they  could,  and  the  discussion  between 
them  on  the  one  hand,  and  Colxlen  and  Joseph  Hume  on  the 
other,  lasted  for  four  hours  and  a  half  In  the  end,  the  arguments 
of  the  Free  Traders  were  felt  to  be  so  absolutely  unanswerable, 
that  a  resolution  in  favor  of  total  and  immediate  repeal  was  car- 
ried by  five  to  one.  The  circumstances  were  much  the  same,  and 
the  result  was  the  same  at  Lincoln,  where  Cobden  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Bright.  At  Taunton,  the  church  bells  were  rung, 
flags  with  free- trade  mottoes  were  hung  from  the  windows,  and  a 
brass  band  insisted  on  accompanying  the  deputation  from  the 
railway  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Moore  were  listened  to  with  unwearied  attention  for  more  than 
four  hours.  The  farmers  listened  at  first  with  doubt  and  sus- 
picion. Gradually  their  faces  cleared,  conviction  began  to  w^arm 
them,  and  at  last  such  an  impression  had  been  made,  that  eight 
hundred  farmers  out  of  a  meeting  of  twelve  hundred  persons, 
voted  in  favor  of  total  and  immediate  repeal. 

In  Bedford  Cobden  had  not  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance. 
He  had  simply  announced  as  extensively  as  he  could  by  placards, 
that  he  meant  to  visit  the  town  on  a  given  day.  The  farmers  had 
been  canvassed  far  and  wide  to  attend  to  put  down  the  represent- 
atives from  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  The  Assembly  Rooms 
could  not  hold  half  the  persons  who  had  come  together,  and  they 
adjourned  to  a  large  field  outside  the  town.  Three  wagons  were 
provided  to  serve  as  hustings,  but  the  monopolist  party  rudely 
seized  them,  and  Cobden  had  to  wait  while  a  fourth  wagon  was 
procured.  Lord  Charles  Russell  presided,  and  the  discussion  be- 
gan. The  proceedings  went  on  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  spite  of  heavy  showers  of 
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nin.  At  first  Cobden  was  listened  to  with  some  impatience,  bat 
as  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  and  b^an  to  deliver  telling  strokes 
of  illostiation  and  argument,  the  impression  gradually  spread  that 
he  was  right  The  chairman  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  declare 
that  an  amendment  in  favor  of  Free  Trade  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

"  We  fought  a  hard  battle  at  Bedford/'  Cobden  writes  to  his 
brother, "  against  brutish  squires  and  bull-frogs,  but  carried  it  two 
to  one,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  every  man  in  the  county. 
Lord  Charles  Kussell  is  the  man  who  opposed  even  his  brother 
John's  fixed  duty,  declaring  at  the  time  that  it  was  to  throw  two 
millious  of  acres  out  of  cultivation.  After  Bedford,  we  can  win 
anywhere ;  and  it  is  giving  great  moral  power  to  my  movements 
in  the  rural  districts  to  be  always  successful  The  aristocracy  are 
becoming  savage  and  alarmed  at  the  war  going  on  in  their  own 
camp."  ^ 

''  On  Saturday  next,"  he  continues,  **  I  shall  be  at  Rye,  where 
there  will  be  a  grand  muster  from  all  the  eastern  part  of  our 
county  and  from  parts  of  Kent  These  county  meetings  are  be- 
coming provokingly  interesting  and  attractive,  so  far  as  the  land- 
lords are  affected.  They  b^n  to  feel  the  necessity  of  showing 
fight,  and  yet  when  they  do  come  out  to  meet  me,  they  are  sure 
to  be  beaten  on  their  own  dunghill.  The  question  of  protection 
is  now  an  open  one  at  all  the  market  tables  in  the  counties  where 
I  have  been,  and  the  discussion  of  the  question  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  right  issue."  ^ 

This  discussion  sometimes  broke  down  for  lack  of  representa- 
tives of  the  opposite  cause :  — 

"  Our  meeting  at  Rye  was  a  very  tame  affair  for  want  of  any 
open  spirit  of  opposition.  The  audience  was  almost  as  quiet  as  a 
flock  of  their  own  Southdowus.  I  fear  the  squires  and  parsons 
will  give  up  the  old  game  of  opposition,  and  try  to  keep  the 
farmers  away.  However,  we  have  sown  the  seeds  in  the  south  of 
England  which  nothing  will  eradicate.  Wherever  I  go,  I  make 
the  Corn  question  an  open  question  at  all  the  market  tables.  And 
everywhere  are  strong-headed  men  who  take  up  our  cause.  At 
Winchester  I  found  many  intelligent  farmers.  Mr.  M.,  who 
moved  the  Free  Trade  resolution,  is,  with  his  brother,  the  largest 
occupier  in  the  county.  A  very  quiet  man,  highly  respected :  his 
very  name  a  passport  A  Mr.  E.  was  at  the  meeting,  who  rents 
3000  acres.  After  hearing  our  statements,  he  remarked,  *  These 
facts  and  arguments  are  quite  unanswerable.  Every  word  is 
true.' "  8 

At  Penenden  Heath  (June  29),  three  thousand  of  the  men  of 

1  To  F,  W.  Cobden^  London,  June  5,  1843.     «  Tunbridge  Wells,  June  7,  1843. 
»  To  F.  W,  CobiUii,  London,  July  20,  1843. 
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Kent  assembled  to  hear  a  close  argumentative  debate  between 
Cobden  and  a  local  landowner.  Two  days  later  there  was  an 
open-air  meeting  at  Guildford,  where  Cobden  stated  his  case,  tided 
over  interruptions,  and  met  objections  from  all  comers  for  several 
hours.  We  need  not  further  prolong  the  history  of  this  summer^s 
campaign.  Hereford,  Lewes,  Croydon,  Bristol,  Salisbury,^  Can- 
terbury, and  Reading,  were  all  visited  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion by  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  or  some  other  coacfjutor.  In  all 
of  them,  amid  great  variety  of  illustrations,  and  with  a  constantly 
increasing  stock  of  facts,  he  pinned  his  opponents  to  the  point, 
How,  when,  or  where,  have  farmers  and  farm  laborers  benefited 
by  the  Corn  Law  ?  His  greatest  victory  was  at  Colchester,  the 
chief  town  of  a  county  which  kept  its  parliamentary  representa- 
tion unsullied  by  a  single  Liberal  The  whole  district  had  been 
astir  with  angry  expectation  for  many  days ;  the  drum  ecclesias- 
tic had  been  vigorously  beaten  all  over  the  county ;  Sir  John  Tyr- 
rell, at  this  time  one  of  the  doughtiest  followers  of  Peel,  promised 
or  threatened  to  attend ;  passions  waxed  very  high ;  special  con- 
stables were  sworn  in ;  and  the  violent  and  the  timid  alike  de- 
clared that  the  agitators  would  find  themselves  in  no  small  bodily 
peril  Hustings  were  erected  in  a  large  field,  and  when  the  day 
came,  several  thousands  of  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
county.  At  the  appointed  hour  Cobden  and  Charles  Villiers  were 
at  their  posts,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  Sir  John  Tyrrell 
and  Mr.  Ferrand.  Then  the  tournament  began.  The  battle  raged 
for  six  hours,  and  the  League  cham])ion  achieved  a  striking  vic- 
tory. The  amendment  to  his  resolution  was  put  to  utter  rout, 
and  when  night  fell.  Sir  John  Tyrrell  was  found  to  have  silently 
vanished.  At  one  point  in  the  controversy  he  had  irrelevantly 
defied  Cobden  to  do  further  battle  with  him  at  Chelmsford.  Cob- 
den instantly  took  up  tlie  glove,  and  on  the  appointed  day  to 
Chelmsford  he  went.  Sir  John,  however,  had  already  had  enough 
of  an  unequal  match,  and  Cobden  caiTied  on  the  controversy  in 
the  usual  way  and  with  his  usual  success. 

"Will  these  repeated  discomfitures,"  cried  the  Morning  Pasi^ 
"  induce  the  landowners  of  England  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  them  ?  What  may  be  the  causes  of  Mr.  Cobden*8 
success  ?  The  primary  cause  is  assuredly  that  which  conduces  to 
the  success  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  Why,  indeed,  if  parliamentaij 
landowners  deem  it  honest  and  wise  to  support  the  author  of  the 

1  It  waa  at  Salisbury,  on  a  second  visit  later  in  the  year,  that  Cobden  was  ra> 
ported  to  have  pointed  to  the  cathedral  and  said  :  "He  thought  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  to  see  that  huge  monster  turned  into  a  ^^ood  factory.'*  %yttm 
his  foes  admitted  that  this  story  was  a  gross  fabrication,  but  it  was  often  raviTcd 
acainst  him  in  the  days  of  the  Crimean  War.  Probably  some  one  said  that  tJbds  was 
what  he  was  capable  of  saying,  and  then  by  well-known  mythopcBie  pmrmtoi,  it 
was  believed  that  he  actually  had  said  it. 
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Tariflf  and  the  new  Com  Law,  should  not  the  tenant  farmers  of  Eng- 
land support  Sir  Robert  Peel's  principles  when  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Cobden  ?  With  what  pretensions  to  consistency  could  Sir  John 
Tyrrell  oppose  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  hustings  at  Colchester,  after 
having  supported  all  the  Free  Trade  measures  that  had  made  the 
session  of  1842  infamous  in  the  annals  of  our  legislation  ?  .  .  .  . 
Mr.  Cobden's  speech  is  by  no  means  unanswerable.  But  Sir  John 
Tyrrell  assuredly  made  no  attempt  to  answer  it.  He  uttered  some 
things  not  devoid  of  shrewdness,  but  they  bore  as  slight  reference 
to  the  fallacies  on  which  Mr.  Cobden  traded,  as  they  did  to  the 
false  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  It  is  not,  we  fear,  by  such  men  as 
the  present  race  of  the  pajrliamentary  landowners  that  the  deadly 
progress  of  the  League  is  to  be  arrested." 

Mr.  Bright  once  said  at  a  public  meeting,^  that  people  had 
talked  much  more  than  was  pleasant  to  him  about  his  friend 
Cobden  and  himself,  and  he  would  tell  them  that  in  the  Council 
were  many  whose  names  were  never  before  the  public,  and  yet 
who  deserved  the  highest  praise.  He  was  sorry  that  it  should  for  a 
moment  be  supposed,  that  they  who  were  more  prominently  before 
the  public,  and  who  were  but  two  or  three,  should  be  considered 
the  most  praiseworthy.  Nor  was  he  singular.  Cobden  took 
every  opportunity  quietly  and  modestly  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
The  applause  of  multitudes  never  inflated  him  into  a  demagogue, 
as  it  was  truly  observed,  any  more  than  the  atmosphere  of  Par- 
liament and  of  London  society  ever  depressed  him  into  conven- 
tionality.^ I  cannot  find  a  trace  or  a  word  in  the  most  private 
correspondence,  betraying  on  the  part  of  any  prominent  actor  in 
the  League  a  symptom  of  petty  or  ignoble  egotism.  They  were 
too  much  in  earnest.  Never  on  a  scene  where  the  temptations 
to  vanity  were  so  many,  was  vanity  so  entirely  absent. 

Cobden's  incessant  activity,  his  dialectical  skill,  the  scandal  of 
the  recent  scene  in  the  House,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House,.all  contributed  to  make  his  position  at  this 
time  conspicuous  and  unique,  but  his  simplicity  of  spirit  filled 
men  with  an  affection  and  love  for  him,  which  made  his  success 
their  own.  As  a  speaker,  nobody  knew  better  than  he  did  the 
more  stately  genius  of  his  chief  friend  and  ally.  He  once  told 
an  audience  at  Eochdale  that  at  this  time,  for  reasons  which 
they  would  be  at  no  loss  to  guess,  he  always  stipulated  that  Mr. 
Bright  should  let  him  speak  first.  From  Winchester  Mr.  Bright 
wrote  to  him,  that  they  had  promised  faithfully  that  he  should 

»  October,  1843. 

'  **  Members  were  subject  to  great  temptations  in  London,  and  those  wlio  had 
not  been  behind  the  scenes  little  knew  tne  perils  and  dangers  they  had  to  go 
through.  It  was  very  difficult  for  a  man,  however  clothed  in  tlie  panoply  of  principle, 
to  cjo  through  the  ordeal  of  a  London  season,  without  finding  his  coat  of  mail  jM»rfo- 
rai(;(l  from  one  quarter  or  another."  —  Cobden,  at  Anhion-under-Lyne,  Januaiy,  1843. 
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attend  the  meeting,  and  that  if  the  train  failed  to  bring  him,  they 
should  run  the  country.  If  Cobden's  name  was  mentioned  at  a 
meeting,  the  audience  would  rise  and  give  three  times  three  for 
the  member  for  Stockport,  the  friend  of  the  people.  At  Manches- 
ter, an  immense  gathering  assembled  to  present  an  address  to  him, 
formally  describing  him  as  the  leader  of  the  movement ;  and  the 
cheers  gi-ew  more  enthusiastic  wlien  a  letter  from  Lord  Ducie  was 
read,  declaring  that  there  was  no  man  alive  to  whom  the  country 
was  more  indebted  than  to  Eichard  Cobden.  In  the  same  way 
the  men  on  the  other  side  singled  him  out  for  special  vitupera- 
tion ;  and  people  who  had  never  seen  a  print-works  in  their  lives 
excited  agricultural  audiences  by  asserting  that  Cobden  was  mak- 
ing enormous  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  strength,  the  happi- 
ness, the  limbs,  and  the  very  lives  of  little  children. 

As  he  said  afterwards,  Cobden  lived  at  this  time  in  public 
meetings.  Along  with  the  county  meetings,  there  was  for  some 
time  a  weekly  gathering  at  the  Commercial  Rooms  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  where  the  League  speakers  reiterated  their  argyi" 
ments  to  crowded  audiences  of  merchants  and  bankers.  There 
were  the  enthusiastic  assemblies  at  Druiy  Lane  and  afterwards  at 
Co  vent  Garden,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  London  public  was 
so  great  that  the  report  of  them  doubled  and  trebled  the  ordinary 
sale  of  the  newspapers  on  the  following  morning.  Besides  all 
this,  Cobden  attended  to  everything  that  in  any  way  concerned 
his  own  great  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  his  posi- 
tion by  this  time  had  become  really  formidable  to  the  Minister. 
His  complete  knowledge  of  every  aspect  of  the  case,  his  tenacity, 
his  skill  in  debate,  and  the  immense  influence  which  it  was  per- 
ceived that  he  was  acquiring  out  of  doors,  had  brought  him  to  a 
front  place ;  and  the  man  who  in  February  had  been  spoken  of 
as  politically  ruined,  was  by  August  exercising  a  pressure  on  the 
mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  strong  on  the  one  side,  as  the  pres- 
sure of  a  whole  group  of  insurgent  dukes  on  the  other. 

The  serious^  subjects  of  discussion  in  Parliament  were  all  related 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  men  noticed  how  at 
one  point  or  another  they  all  touclied  the  question  of  Free  Trade. 
The  Government  brought  in  their  famous  measure  of  national 
education,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  The  League,  though  not 
formally  opposed  to  the  measure,  pointed  out  the  folly  of  first  by 
the  Corn  Law  taxing  the  people  into  poverty,  and  then  taxing  the 
impoverished  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  the  starving.  Charles 
Buller  pressed  his  scheme  of  state-aided  emigration.^    The  League 

1  In  his  speech  Buller  reproached  Cobden  with  condescending  to  practiie  on  the 
ignorance  of  his  audience  by  resort  to  Rtale  theatric^il  clap-trap,  which  mutt  htrm 
been  8ugg(>Hted  to  him  by  the  genius  of  Drury  Lane  —  where  lie  was  speaking.  As 
this  particular  passage  has  been  much  applauded  by  Cobden's  admirers,  both  abroad 
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retorted  that  if  the  Com  Law  were  repealed^  there  would  be  no 
need  for  emigration.  A  Free  Trader  moved  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  burdens  and  exemptions  peculiar  to  the  landed 
interest  A  county  member  proposed  an  amendment  that  the 
House  should  direct  its  attention  to  Associations  which,  in,  mat- 
ters afiTecting  agriculture  and  commerce,  pretended  to  influence 
the  Legislature,  and  which  by  their  combination  and  proceedings 
were  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  Cobden  retaliated  with  a  vigorous  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  laborers  on  the  county  member's  own 
estates,  and  by  the  telling  fact  that  in  that  very  county  of  Dorset 
one  out  of  every  seven  of  the  population  was  a  pauper.  On  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Yilliers's  annual  motion  for  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  duties  on  foreign  com  with  a  view  to  their  immediate 
abolition,  Cobden  made  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  his  speeches 
on  a  subject  on  which  it  appeared  that  everything  had  been  said.^ 
It  was  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  upon  opinion.  The  Govemment  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  machin- 
ery. Cobden  supported  the  removal  of  this  last  prohibition  on 
the  Statute-book.  Later  in  the  Session,  he  made  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  Sugar-duties,  and  the  policy  of  giving  a  preference 
to  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies,  when  the  colonies  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  the  revenue,  and  burdened  us  with  civil  and 
military  expenses.  The  whole  colonial  trade  amounted  only  to 
10,000,000/.  a  year,  and  to  maintain  this,  5,000,000/.  were  spent 
by  the  mother  country.  Tlie  West  Indian  sugar-grower  was  the 
natural  ally  of  the  British  corn-grower,^  and  with  equal  zeal  the 

and  at  home,  I  venture  to  reproduce  it :  "  Did  the  men  who  signed  that  memorial 
ever  go  down  to  St.  Cathenno's  Dock,  and  see  an  emigration  ship  about  to  start  on 
its  voyage  ?  Had  they  seen  these  poor  emigrants  sitting  till  the  moment  of  de- 
parture on  the  stones  of  the  quay,  as  if  they  would  cling  to  the  last  to  the  land  of 
their  birth  ?  They  need  not  inquire  what  were  their  feelings ;  they  would  read 
their  hearts  in  their  faces.  Had  they  ever  seen  them  taking  leave  of  their  friends  ? 
He  had  watched  such  scenes  over  and  over  again.  He  had  seen  a  venerable  woman 
taking  leave  of  her  grandchildren,  and  he  had  seen  a  struggle  between  the  mother 
and  the  grandmother  to  retain  possession  of  a  child.  As  these  emigrant- vessels  de- 
parted from  the  Mersey  to  the  United  States,  the  eyes  of  all  on  deck  were  directed 
back  to  the  port  whence  they  had  started,  and  the  fast  objects  whicli  met  their  gaze, 
as  their  native  land  receded  from  their  view,  were  the  tall  bonding-houses  of  Liv- 
erpool, where  under  the  lock  —  he  was  going  to  sav  the  Queen's  lock,  but  under 
the  lock  of  the  aristocracy  —  were  shut  up  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels 
of  the  finest  flour  of  America  —  the  only  object  that  these  unhappy  wanderers 
were  going  inquest  of."  His  friends,  he  was  told,  did  not  know  he  nad  so  much 
sentiment  and  eloquence  in  him. 

*  No.  IV.  in  the  collected  speeches. 

*  The  following  extract  from  one  of  Cobden's  speeches  at  CJovent  Garden  states 
his  argument,  and  is  a  characteristic  illustration  of  his  style  :  — 

"  Now,  what  is  the  pretence  for  monopoly  in  sugar  ?  They  cannot  say  that  it 
benefits  the  revenue ;  neither  is  it  intended  to  benefit  the  farmer  in  England,  or 
the  negro  in  the  West  Indies.    What,  then,  is  the  pretence  set  up  ?    Why,  that  we 
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Protectionist  organs  took  up  both  causes  against  Cobden's  pene- 
trating attacks.  These  organs  persisted  in  reproaching  their  party 
in  the  two  Houses  with  weakness  in  defence  of  the  sacred  cause. 
There  was  disunion  and  want  of  confidence  throughout  the  party. 
Mr.  Gladstone  eloquently  expounded  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
though  it  was  true  that  he  gave  the  adroitest  reasons  for  not  ap- 
plying them.  Mr.  Cobden,  they  said,  was  a  man  of  great  energy, 
shrewdness,  and  strength  of  will,  but  the  true  cause  of  his  suc- 
cesses in  debate  was  the  want  of  spirit  in  those  who  should  have 
been  his  active  adversaries.  W^  it  not  melancholy  and  even  in- 
sufferable to  witness  "  tlie  landholders  of  England,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  blood  of  the  Norman  chivalry,  shrinking  under  the 
blows  aimed  at  them  by  a  Manchester  money-grubber  "  ? 

Unhappily  there  was  nobody  in  Manchester  to  whom  this  evil 
designation  was  less  applicable.  Only  a  week  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  Cobden  wrote  to  his  brother :  — 

"  Your  account  is  surely  enough  a  bad  turn  up.  There  must 
be  something  radically  fallacious  in  our  mode  of  calculating  cost 
or  fixing  prices.  Not  that  I  expected  very  much  this  year,  be- 
cause our  last  autumn  must  have  been  a  serious  loss,  and  the 
spring  business  squeezed  into  too  small  a  space  of  time  to  do 
great  things  in.  We  must  have  a  rigid  overhauling  of  expenses, 
and  see  if  they  can  be  reduced ;  and  if  not,  we  must  at  all  events 
fix  our  prices  to  cover  all  charges.  I  rather  suspect  we  made  a 
blunder  in  fixing  them  too  low  last  spring.     But  with  our  present 

must  not  buy  slave-grown  sagar  !  I  believe  that  the  ambassador  from  the  Brtzik 
is  here  at  present,  and  I  think  I  can  imagine  an  interview  between  him  and  tb^ 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  delivers  his  credentials  ;  he  has  come  to 
arrange  a  treaty  of  commerce.  I  think  I  see  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
calling  up  a  solemn,  earnest,  pious  expression,  and  saying,  '  Tou  are  from  the 
Brazils  —  we  shall  be  happy  to  trade  with  you,  but  we  cannot  conscientioualy 
receive  slave-grown  produce  ! '  His  ExceUency  is  a  good  man  of  business  ;  so  he 
says,  *  Well,  then,  we  will  see  if  we  can  trade  together  in  some  other  way.  What 
have  you  to  sell  us  ? '  *  Why,*  returns  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  'cottoD 
goods  ;  in  these  articles  we  are  the  largest  exporters  in  the  world  ! '  '  Indeed  1 ' 
exclaims  his  Excellency  ;  '  cotton,  did  you  say  ?  Where  is  cotton  brou^t  from  f ' 
*  Why,*  replies  the  Minister,  *hem  —  cniefly  from  the  United  States,'  and  at  onoe 
the  question  will  be,  *  Pray,  is  it  free-grown  cotton  or  slave-^wn  cotton  ?  *  Now, 
I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  answer,  and  I  leave  you  also  to  picture  the  ooontenanee 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  .  .  .  Now,  have  any  of  you  had  your 
humanity  entrapped  and  your  sympathies  bamboozled  by  these  appeals  against 
slave-grown  produce  ?  Do  you  know  how  the  law  stands  with  regard  to  the  tngsr 
trade  at  present  ?  We  send  our  manufactures  to  Brazil  as  it  is  ;  we  bring  \mA 
Brazilian  sugar ;  that  sugar  is  refined  in  this  country  —  refined  in  bonding  ware- 
houses, that  IS,  warehouses  where  English  people  are  not  allowed  to  get  at  it  —  and 
it  is  then  sent  abroad  by  our  merchants,  by  those  very  men  who  are  now  preaching 
against  the  consumption  of  slave-grown  sugar.  Av,  those  very  men  and  their  oon- 
nections  who  are  loudest  in  their  appeals  Against  slave-grown  sugar,  have  bonding 
warehouses  in  Liverpool  and  London,  and  send  this  sugar  to  £iS8ia,  to  China,  to 
Turkey,  to  Poland,  to  E^^pt ;  in  short,  to  any  country  under  the  snn  -—  to  oooB* 
tries,  too,  having  a  po]>n1ation  of  500,000,000;  and  yet  these  men  will  not  alkMr 
you  to  have  slave-grown  sugar  here.** 
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reputation,  we  must  not  give  our  goods  away.  The  truth  is,  a 
great  portion  of  our  Manchester  trade  has  always  been  done  at  no 
profit  or  at  a  loss.  Still  I  do  not  fall  into  your  despair.  We 
have  the  chance  of  righting  ourselves  yet.  For  after  all,  our 
great  losses  have  always  arisen  from  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  the  stock,  and  there  is  no  risk  in  that  way  for  some  years  to 
come.  As  to  other  matters  hanging  over  us,  they  can  only  be 
righted  by  a  general  revival  of  the  district,  and  we  shall  get  Free 
Trade  from  the  necessities  of  the  Exchequer."  ^ 

The  session  came  to  an  end ;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  long  detained  from  the  great  work  by 
private  affairs.  He  went  for  two  or  three  weeks  with  his  family 
to  the  south  of  England  for  a  breath  of  calm.  By  the  middle  of 
September,  he  and  Mr.  Bright  were  again  at  work  at  Oxford,  Lan- 
caster, and  elsewhere.  They  were  ubiquitous;  to-day  at  Man- 
chester, to-morrow  at  Lincoln,  this  week  at  Salisbury,  the  next  in 
Haddingtonshire.  A  day  without  a  meeting  was  said  to  be  as 
deplorable  to  them,  as  the  merciful  emperor's  day  without  a  good 
deed.  The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  his  wife  and  his 
brother,  from  October  to  January  (1844),  will  serve  to  show  how 
Cobden  passed  the  autumn  and  winter. 

"  I  have  been  incessantly  occupied  travelling  or  talking  since  I 
saw  you,  having  made  the  journey  across  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Haddingtonshire  twice.  We  go  to-morrow  to  Ken- 
dal to  give  Warburton  a  lift,  and  I  shall  be  home  on  Tuesday.  I 
have  seen  much  to  gratify  and  instruct  me.  We  spent  a  couple 
of  days  with  Hope,  and  his  neighbors  the  East  Lothian  farmers. 
They  are  a  century  before  our  Hants  and  Sussex  cliawbacons.  In 
fact,  they  are,  by  comparison,  educated  gentlemen  and  practical 
philosophers,  and  their  workpeople  are  more  like  Sharp  and 
Roberts's  skilled  mechanics  than  our  round-frocked  peasantry. 
Our  farmers  cannot  be  brought  to  the  Scotch  standard  by  Lord 
Ducie  or  a  hundred  Lord  Ducies.  The  men  are  wanting.  We 
have  better  soil  and  climate,  and  the  live  and  dead  stock  may  be 
easily  brought  to  match  them,  but  the  two-legged  animals  will 
not  do  in  the  present  generation.  We  have  seen  much  to  encour- 
age us.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Haddingtonshire  farmers  will  com- 
mence an  agitation  against  the  Corn  Laws,  which  will  be  a 
nucleus  for  independent  action  amongst  their  class  elsewhere. 
The  Northumberland  farmers  especially  in  the  north  are  nearly 
upon  a  par  with  them,  and  they  are  just  as  likely  to  aid  us. 
Altogether  I  am  full  of  hope  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
week.  I  feel  no  doubt  that  we  shall,  before  Parliament  meets, 
get  a  declaration  signed  by  1000  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 

^  To  F,  W,  Cobden,  London,  Aug.  17,  1S48. 
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dom,  declaring  the  Corn  Law  to  have  been  a  cheat  upon  the 
tenantry."  ^ 

"  AhcrdecUy  Jan.  14,  1844.  —  Here  we  are  happily  at  the  far 
end  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  we  hope  to  turn 
our  faces  homeward.  It  has  been  a  hard  week's  work.  After 
finisliing  our  labors  at  Perth,  I  expected  to  have  had  a  quiet  day 
yesterday.  We  started  in  the  morning  by  the  coach  for  this 
place,  but  in  passing  through  Forfar  we  found  all  the  inhabitants 
at  their  doors  or  in  the  streets.  They  had  heard  of  our  intended 
passage  through  their  town,  and  a  large  crowd  was  assembled  at 
the  inn  where  the  coach  stopped,  wliich  gave  us  three  cheers; 
and  notliing  would  do  but  we  must  stop  to  give  them  an  address. 
We  consented,  and  immediately  the  temperance  band  struck  up, 
and  paraded  through  the  town,  and  the  parish  church  bells  were 
set  a  ringing,  in  fact  the  whole  town  was  set  in  a  commotion. 
We  spoke  to  about  two  thousand  persons  in  the  parish  church, 
which,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  Saturday  evening,  was  granted 
to  us.  It  was  the  fii^st  time  we  ever  addressed  an  Anti-Com-Law 
audience  in  a  parish  church.  Forfar  is  a  poor  little  borough  with 
a  great  many  weavers  of  coarse  linens,  and  their  enthusiasm  is 
nearly  all  we  cau  expect  from  them.  A  subscription  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will,  however,  be  raised.  We  expect 
better  things  in  the  way  of  money  here.  Aberdeen  is  a  fine 
lai'ge  town  with  several  extensive  manufactories,  and  a  good  ship- 
ping port.  But  strange  to  say,  it  is  almost  the  only  place  in 
Scotland  where  the  capitalists  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
Free-trade  movement.  But  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  stir  them 
up  to-morrow.  We  shall  depart  from  this  on  Tuesday  morning 
at  half-past  five  for  the  south,  stopping  at  Montrose  for  a  midday 
meeting,  and  then  proceeding  on  to  Dundee  for  a  great  meeting 
in  the  evening.  Thus  you  see  we  are  working  double  tides, 
travelling  miles  by  coacli  and  holding  two  meetings  a  day.  I 
hope  we  shall  last  it  out  for  another  week.  We  are  to  have  two 
large  meetings  here  to-morrow.  The  deputation  separated  into 
two  parties  at  Edinburgh.  Moore  and  I  came  north,  and  Bright 
and  Colonel  Thompson  went  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  taking 
Paisley,  Kihnarnock,  and  Greenock,  and  we  shall  all  meet  again 
at  Newcastle  on  Saturday  next.  We  find  a  great  change  in  the 
temperature  in  these  northern  regions.  There  is  a  hard  frosty  and 
the  highlands  are  covered  with  snow.  I  have  thus  far  escaped  a 
cold,  and  find  my  health  good  ;  in  fact,  notwithstanding  my  bard 
work,  I  have  been  better  this  winter  than  ever,  having  escaped 
my  usual  fit  of  inflammation  in  my  eyes.  I  think  there  18  a 
special  Providence  watching  over  the  Leaguers." 

To  F,  W,  Cobdm,  Carlisle,  Oct.  27, 1848. 
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"  Dundee,  Jan,  17,  1844.  -^  I  am  nearly  overdone  with  work, 
two  meetings  at  Aberdeen  on  Monday,  up  at  four  on  Tuesday, 
travelled  thirty-five  miles,  held  a  meeting  at  Montrose,  and  then 
tjiirty-five  miles  more  to  Dundee,  for  a  meeting  the  same  evening. 
To-morrow  we  go  to  Cupar  Fife,  next  day,  Leith,  the  day  follow- 
ing, Jedburgh." 

"  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Jan.  22.  —  I  got  here  last  night  from  Jed- 
burgh, where  we  had  the  most  extraordinary  meeting  of  alL  The 
streets  were  blocked  up  with  country  people  as  we  entered  the 
place,  some  of  whom  had  come  over  the  hills  for  twenty  miles. 
It  is  die  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  country,  but  he  would  be  puzzled 
to  find  followers  on  his  own  lands  to  fight  his  battles  as  of  old. 
To-night  we  meet  here,  to-morrow  at  Sunderland,  the  day  after  at 
Sheffield,  where  you  will  please  address  me  to-morrow,  on  Thurs- 
day we  shall  be  at  York,  and  on  Friday  at  Hull,  and  in  Man- 
chester on  Saturday  evening."  * 

"  RiUl,  Jan,  26,  1844.  —  I  shall  leave  this  place  to-morrow  by 
the  train  at  half-past  ten,  and  expect  to  reach  Manchester  by 
about  five  o'clock.  I  am,  I  assure  you,  heartily  glad  of  the  pros- 
pect of  only  two  days*  relaxation  after  the  terrible  fagging  I  have 
had  for  the  last  three  weeks.  To-day  we  have  two  meetings  in 
HulL  I  am  in  the  Court  House  with  a  thousand  people  before 
me,  and  Bright  is  stirring  up  the  lieges  with  famous  effect.  He 
is  reminding  the  Hull  people  of  the  conduct  of  their  ancient 
representative,  Andrew  Marvell,  and  talking  of  their  being  un- 
worthy of  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  over  which  they  walk. 
We  shall  have  another  meeting  this  evening." 

There  was  one  drawback  to  the  Scotch.  Before  they  crossed 
the  border,  the  Leaguers  had  held  meetings  in  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, Sheffield,  Leeds,  where  they  got  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds 
before  they  left  the  room.  At  a  Scotch  meeting,  Cobden  tells 
Mrs.  Cobden,  "  we  found  that  to  name  money  was  like  reading 
the  Eiot  Act,  for  dispersing  them.  They  care  too  much  for 
speeches  by  mere  politicians  and  Whig  aristocrats."  But  the 
results  of  the  campaign  were  in  the  highest  degree  valuable.  The 
deputation  strengthened  the  faith  in  all  the  places  that  they 
visited,  Revived  interest  and  conviction,  and  brought  back  to 
Manchester  a  substantial  addition  to  the  funds  of  their  asso- 
ciation. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  George  Wilson  belongs  to  this  date, 
and  illustrates  a  point  on  which  Cobden  and  his  friends  were 
always  most  solicitous.  It  is  written  from  Durham,  for  which  Mr. 
Bright  had  been  returned  as  member  in  the  previous  July :  — 

"You  will  remember  that  when  Bright  won  this  place,  the 

1  To  F,  W.  Cobden,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  Jan.  22,  1844. 
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Whigs  (that  is,  the  Chronicle)  tried  to  make  it  a  Whig  triumph, 
which  Bright  spoilt  by  his  declaration  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
*  that  it  was  not  a  party  victory.*  Now  your  best  plan  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Thursday  will  be  to  prevent  the  Whigs  playing  us  oflf 
against  the  Tories,  by  declaring  that  the  City  election  was  a  trial 
of  strength  not  between  the  League  and  the  Ministry,  or  between 
the  League  and  the  Tory  party,  but  between  Free  Trade  and 
Monopoly.  There  is  no  way  so  certain  of  bringing  the  Whigs  to 
our  ranks,  as  by  showing  them  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
make  a  sham  fight  with  the  Tories  at  our  expense.  Depen^  on  it 
the  Whigs  are  now  plotting  how  they  can  use  us  and  throw  us 
aside.  The  more  we  show  our  honesty  in  refusing  to  be  made 
the  tools  of  a  party,  the  more  shall  we  have  the  confidence  of  the 
moderate  and  honest  Tories.  You  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
putting  us  right  with  both  parties,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  the 
right  tone  to  the  speaking  at  Covent  Garden."  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  SESSION   OP  1844  —  FACTORY  LEGISLATION  —  THE 

CONSTrrUENCIES. 

The  statistics  of  agitation  sometimes  raise  a  smile.  The  nice 
measurement  of  argumentative  importunity  in  terms  of  weight 
and  bulk,  seems  incongruous  in  connection  with  anything  so  com- 
plex, so  volatile,  so  invisibly  rooted  as  opinion.  We  all  know 
how  at  each  annual  meeting  the  listeners  receive  these  figures  of 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  with  the  same  kind  of  enthuaiasm 
with  which  a  farmer  surveys  his  mountains  of  quickening  manme. 
At  Manchester,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  the  report  was  stupendouBb 
Five  hundred  persons  had  been  employed  in  distributing  ti«ct8 
from  house  to  house.  Five  millions  of  such  tracts  had  been 
delivered  to  parliamentary  electors  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
the  total  distributed  to  non-electors  and  others  had  been  upwaxds 
of  nine  millions.  The  weight  of  papers  thus  circulated  was  no 
less  than  one  hundred  tons.  One  hundred  and  forty  towns  had 
been  visited,  and  there  had  been  five  and  twenty  meetings  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  It  was  resolved  that  the  new  campaign 
should  be  conducted  with  redoubled  vigor.  In  October  (1843), 
after  a  vehement  contest,  in  which  the  Monopolist  candidi^ 

1  To  George  Wilson,  Dorliam,  October  24, 1848. 
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backed  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Government,  a  Free  Trader  was 
returned  for  the  city,  and  this  great  victory  gave  new  heart  to  the 
movement  throughout  the  country.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  had 
been  expended  in  the  current  year.  A  fund  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  was  demanded  for  the  year  to  come ;  and  before  the 
end  of  1844  nearly  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  that  sum  had 
actually  been  raised.  Of  this  amount,  nearly  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed  at  a  single  meeting  in  Manchester. 
Cobden  had,  at  that  time  at  any  rate,  supreme  faith  in  the  potency 
of  this  vast  propagandism.  He  still  believed  that  if  you  brought 
truth  to  people's  doors,  they  must  embrace  it.  Projects  for  the 
establishment  of  newspapers  for  the  spread  of  the  views  of  his 
school,  always  interested  him  keenly.  The  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Bright  describes  the  beginnings  of  one  of  the  most  excellent 
journals  of  the  time :  — 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  a  little  talk  with  you  and  Wilson  about 
the  removal  of  the  Circular  to  London.  James  Wilson  ^  has  a 
plan  for  starting  a  weekly  Free-  Trader  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
to  be  superintended  by  himself.  But  he  does  not  intend  this 
unless  he  can  have  the  support  of  the  League,  or  at  least  its 
acquiescence.  He  has  a  notion  that  a  paper  would  do  more  good 
if  it  were  rwt  the  organ  of  the  League,  but  merely  their  indepen- 
dent supporter.  But  then  what  is  the  League  to  do  for  an  organ  ? 
If  we  start  another  weekly  paper,  it  would  clash  with  his.  Vil- 
liers  seems  to  have  been  rather  taken  with  James  Wilson's  plan, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  desirable  to  have  Wilson's  pen  at 
work.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  League  must  have  its  organ. 
The  question  for  us  to  decide  is  what  kind  of  paper  shall  we  have? 
Is  it  to  be  simply  a  removal  of  the  Anti-Bread'Tax  Circular  to 
London  with  the  change  of  the  title  to  the  Leagi(,e  Circular  and 
to  be  still  confined  exclusively  to  the  one  object  and  movement  of 
the  League,  or  must  we  enlarge  to  a  sixpenny  paper,  and  whilst 
keeping  corn  prominent,  attack  collaterally  sugar,  and  coffee  ?  If 
we  stick  to  the  Circular  in  its  present  character,  then  another 
Free-trade  paper  might  be  started ;  if  we  adopted  the  enlarged 
paper,  then  it  would  be  folly  in  James  Wilson  to  undertake 
another,  and  he  would  not  attempt  it."  ^ 

In  the  long-run  Mr.  Wilson  started  his  own  newspaper,  which 
he  called  the  Economist.  The  Circular  was  suppressed,  and  tlie 
League  was  published  in  its  stead,  conveying,  as  Cobden  said, 
every  syllable  of  their  speeches  to  twenty  thousand  people  in  all 
the  parishes  of  the  kingdom.     Before  describing  a  more  important 

*  Afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  Financial  Member  of  the  Council  of 
India.  A  most  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  be  found  in  the  Literary 
Studies  of  the  late  Walter  Bagehot  (vol  L  pp.  367-406). 

a  To  Mr.  Bright,  June  21,  1843. 
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move  in  the  Manchester  tactics,  I  have  to  say  something  of 
Cobden's  action  in  Parliament,  where  a  very  momentous  suQect 
presently  engaged  attention. 

In  the  session  of  1844  the  Corn  Laws  fell  into  the  background. 
Mr.  Cardwell,  in  seconding  the  motion  on  the  Address,  made  a 
marked  impression  by  a  collection  of  evidence  that  trade  was 
reviving.  The  revival  of  trade  weakened  the  strongest  argument 
of  the  agitators,  because  it  diminished  the  practical  urgency  of 
their  question.  Parliament  is  always  glad  of  an  excuse  for  leav- 
ing a  question  alone,  and  the  slightest  improvement  in  the  markets 
was  welcomed  as  a  reason  for  edlowing  the  Corn  Law  to  slumber. 
The  Prime  Minister  took  advantage  of  such  a  state  of  things  to 
quell  the  sullen  suspicion  of  the  agricultural  party,  by  emphatic 
declarations  that  the  Government  had  never  contemplated,  and 
did  not  then  contemplate,  any  alteration  in  the  existing  law. 
Repeal  he  hardly  deigned  to  notice ;  it  would,  he  said,  produce 
the  greatest  confusion  and  distress.  There  was,  no  doubt,  the 
alternative  of  a  fixed  duty  ;  but  if  it  shoidd  happen  that  the  agri- 
culturists should  come  to  prefer  that  to  his  sliding  scale,  then  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that,  not  he,  but  Lord  John  Russell  would 
be  the  proper  person  to  make  the  change.  So  closely  did  Peel 
habitually  trim  his  sails  to  suit  the  shifting  of  the  winds. 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  of  the  Minister,  and  of  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  population,  comparatively 
slight  attention  was  paid  to  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Villiers's  annual 
Motion  (June  25).  The  League  was  violently  abused  by  the 
Mileses,  Bankeses,  Ferrands,  and  Sir  John  TVollopes.  It  was 
again  and  again  asserted  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  regulated  by 
the  price  of  corn,  and  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  agitators  was 
to  lower  wages  by  lowering  com.  Cobden  replied  to  such  serious 
arguments  as  he  could  find  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  but  the 
front  bench  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition  was  empty  for  most  of 
the  evening ;  Lord  John  Russell  declined  to  vote ;  Mr.  Bright  was 
listened  to  with  so  much  impatience  that  he  was  forced  to  sit 
down  ;  and  a  very  hollow  performance  ended  with  a  majority  of 
204  against  the  Motion.^ 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  session  (March  12),  Cobden  had 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of 
protective  duties  on  agricultural  tenants  and  laboit^rs.  This  was 
a  new  approach.  The  main  argument  for  repeal  had  hitherto 
been  from  the  side  of  the  manufacturing  population.  In  what 
way,  save  by  the  admission  of  foreign  com  in  exchange  for  British 
manufactures,  could  we  secure  extended  markets;  or,  in  other 
words,  extended  demand  for  the  industry  of  the  people  ?    Cobden 

1  828  against  124. 
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now  tamed  to  the  agricultural  side  of  the  question,  and  asked  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  he  had  asked  the  farmers  during  tjie  pre- 
vious year,  to  examine  what  advant^  the  Com  Law  had  brought 
to  the  agriculturists  themselves.  He  described  the  condition  of 
the  laborer,  morally,  socially,  and  economically;  said  that  it  was  the 
fear  of  falling  into  this  condition  which  caused  the  strikes'  of  the 
workmen  in  the  towns ;  and  asked  how  a  starved  population  of 
this  kind  could  form  that  valuable  class  of  domestic  consumers, 
who  were  held  out  by  the  landlords  to  the  manufacturers  as  ade- 

Suate  compensation  for  loss  of  customers  abroad  The  ofScial 
uty  of  reply  fell  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  answer  turned  mainly 
on  the  inexpediency  of  assenting  to  a  motion  which  would  imply 
that  the  Com  Law  was  an  open  question,  and  which  would  there- 
fore tend  to  unsettle  trade,  disturb  the  revenue,  and  increase  the 
excitement  in  people's  minds.  At  present,  Mr.  Gladstone  said, 
the  League  was  thought  to  be  a  thing  of  no  great  practical  mo- 
ment :  its  parade  and  ceremonial  were  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant features  about  it;  but  if  Parliament  should  take  up  the 
subject,  then  assuredly  the  League  would  acquire  a  consequence 
to  which  it  had  really  no  titla  Cobden's  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  against  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  being  a  majority  of  ninety-one. 

This  bad  division  had  perhaps  less  than  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House,  as  gathered  from  talk  in  the  lobbies,  to  do  with  the 
changed  view  which  Cobden  now  took  of  the  prospects  of  the 
cause.  The  ardor  of  his  hopes  was  relaxed,  though  not  the  firm- 
ness of  his  resolution.  He  gave  expression  to  this  in  writing  to 
his  brother :  — 

"  It  is  now  quite  certain  that  our  Free  Trade  labors  must  be 
spread  over  a  larger  space  of  time  than  we  contemplated  at  one 
time.  The  agitation  must  be  of  a  different  kind  to  what  we  have 
hitherto  pursued.  In  fact,  we  must  merely  have  just  so  many 
demonstrations  as  will  be  necessary  to  keep  hold  of  public  atten- 
tion, and  the  work  must  go  on  in  the  way  of  registration  labors  in 
those  large  constituencies  where  we  can  hope  to  gain  anything  by 
a  change  of  public  opinion.  The  little  pocket  boroughs  must  be 
absolutely  given  over.  They  will  not  weigh  as  a  feather  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  Time  can  alone  effect  the  business. 
It  cannot  be  carried  by  storm.  We  were  wrong  in  thinking  of  it. 
In  the  mean  time  Peel's  unsettlements  are  making  enemies  in  the 
ranks  of  the  united  monopolists,  and  everybody  is  making  up  his 
mind  to  more  change.  As  my  labors  must  henceforth  be  less 
intense  than  heretofore,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  more  attention  to 
my  private  affairs,  which.  Heaven  knows,  have  been  neglected 
enough."  ^ 

1  To  F,  W.  Cobden,  London,  June  4, 1844. 
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The  following  passage  relates  to  a  subject  which  kindled  more 
excitement  in  the  country  than  any  other  question  before  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  an  episode  in  the  endless  battle  between  bigotry 
and  the  sense  of  justice.  The  judgment  in  the  famous  case  of 
Lady  Hewley  s  bequest,  finally  delivered  alter  fourteen  years  of 
litigatfon,  exposed  endowments  which  had  been  for  several  gener- 
ations in  the  hands  of  Unitarians,  to  the  risk  of  appropriation  fay 
Trinitarian  Dissenters.  The  Ministry  brought  in  a  Bill  to  con- 
firm religious  bodies,  whether  Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  in  the 
possession  of  property  of  which  they  had  been  in  the  enjoyment 
for  twenty  years.  This  measure  was  regarded  by  fanatics,  alike 
of  the  Episcopalian  and  the  independent  churches,  as  favoring 
the  deadly  heresy  of  Unitarianism.  The  storm  raged  with  furious 
violence ;  but  the  Ministry  held  firm,  and  the  Bill,  which  was 
conservative  of  the  rights  of  property  in  the  right  sense,  hap})ily 
became  law.  Sir  W.  Follett's  speech  broke  down  the  opposition. 
We  may  be  sure  on  which  side  in  the  controversy  Cobden  was 
found. 

"  I  never  entertained  an  idea  of  voting  for  the  monopolists  in 
matters  of  faith.  Nor  have  I  had  a  line  from  anybody  at  Stock- 
port to  ask  me  to  do  so.  As  at  present  advised,  I  shall  certainly 
vote  for  the  Bill.  What  a  spectacle  we  shall  present,  if  the 
intolerance  of  the  Commons  should  reject  a  measure  which  the 
Lords  and  the  Bishops  have  passed !  It  would  confirm  one's 
notion  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is  in  advance  of  the 
people. 

"  Lord  Duncan's  reply  to  a  deputation  was  not  amiss.  He  told 
them  dryly,  *  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  founders  of  the 
chapels  in  question  intended  them  for  the  benefit  of  Unitarians 
or  Trinitarians,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  they  did  not  intend  them 
for  the  lav^ers,  who  will  have  every  kick  of  them,  unless  the  Bill 
is  passed  into  a  law.'  This  young  chip  of  the  old  block  who 
stood  such  hard  knocking  at  Camperdown,  said  an  equally  good 
thing  to  the  short-time  delegates  who  called  on  him  to  abuse  the 
factory  masters.  He  told  tliem  to  go  home  and  thank  God  they 
had  not  the  landlords  for  masters,  for  if  they  had,  their  wages 
would  be  reduced  one  half."  ^ 


It  is  now  time  to  turn  briefly  to  a  subject  which  sprang 
directly  as  Free  Trade  itself  from  the  great  Condition  of  England 
Question.  Throughout  this  memoral)le  Parliament,  which  sat 
from  1841  to  1847,  we  are  conscious  of  a  genuine  effort,  alike  on 
the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  independent  reformers  and 
philanthropists  of  all  kinds,  to  grapple  with  a  state  of  socie^ 

^  To  F.  W,  Cobden^  London,  Jane  5,  1S44. 
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which  threatened  to  become  unmanageable.  We  see  the  Parlia- 
ment diligently  feeling  its  way  to  one  piece  after  another  of  wise 
and  beneficent  policy,  winding  up  with  the  most  beneficent  of  all. 
The  development  of  manufactures,  and  the  increase  and  redistri- 
bution of  population  which  attended  it,  forced  upon  all  the  fore- 
most minds  of  that  time  a  group  of  difficulties  with  which  most 
of  them  were  very  inadequately  prepared  to  deal  One  fact  will 
be  enough  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  change.  In  1818  it  was 
computed  that  57,000  persons  were  employed  in  cotton  factories. 
Within  twenty-one  years  their  numbers  had  increased  to  469,000. 
How  was  this  vast  and  rapid  influx  of  population  into  the  cotton 
towns,  with  all  the  new  conditions  which  it  implied,  to  be  met  ? 
Or  was  it  to  the  statesman  indifferent?  The  author  of  Sybil 
seems  to  have  apprehended  the  real  magnitude  and  even  the 
nature  of  the  social  crisis.  Mr.  Disraeli's  brooding  imaginative- 
ness of  conception  gave  him  a  view  of  the  extent  of  the  social 
revolution  as  a  whole,  which  was  wider,  if  it  did  not  go  deeper, 
than  that  of  any  other  contemporary  observer.  To  accidents  of 
his  position  in  society  and  necessities  of  personal  ambition,  it 
must,  I  suppose,  be  attributed  that  one  who  conceived  so  truly 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  should  have  brought  nothipg 
better  to  its  solution  than  the  childish  bathos  of  Young  England. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  again,  had  true  vision  of  the  changes  that  were  sweep- 
ing the  unconscious  nation  away  from  the  bonds  and  principles 
of  the  past  into  an  unknown  future.  But  he  had  no  efficient 
instruments  for  controlling  or  guiding  the  process.  He  was  right 
enough  in  declaring  that  moral  regeneration  was  the  one  thing 
needful  to  set  the  distracted  nation  at  ease.  In  a  particular  crisis, 
however,  moral  regeneration  is  no  more  than  a  phrase. 

Cobden  answered  the  question  on  the  economic  side.  You 
must,  he  said,  accept  and  establish  the  conditions  of  free  exchange. 
Only  on  these  terms  can  you  make  the  best  use  of  capital,  and 
insure  the  highest  attainable  prosperity  to  labor.  But  at  this 
point  —  they  were  then  close  upon  the  ever-memorable  date  of 
'48  —  the  gigantic  question  of  that  generation  loomed  on  the 
horizon.  How  are  you  to  settle  the  mutual  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  to  one  anotlier  ?  Abolition  of  restriction  may  be  excellent 
in  the  sphere  of  commodities.  Is  it  so  clear  that  the  same  con- 
dition suffices  for  the  commonwealth,  when  the  commodity  to  be 
exchanged  is  a  man's  labor  ?  Or  is  it  palpably  false  and  irrational 
to  talk  of  labor  as  a  commodity  ?  In  other  words,  can  the  relations 
l)etween  labor  and  capital  be  safely  left  to  the  unfettered  play  of 
individual  competition  ?  The  answer  of  modern  statesmanship  is, 
that  unfettered  individual  competition  is  not  a  principle  to  which 
the  regulation  of  industry  may  be  intrusted.  There  may  be  con- 
ditions which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  impose  on 
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industry,  and  to  which  the  general  opinion  of  the  industrial  classes 
may  be  entirely  favorable.  Yet  the  assistance  of  law  may  be 
needed  to  give  effect  to  this  opinion,  because, —  in  the  words  of 
the  great  man  who  was  now  preparing  the  exposition  of  political 
economy  that  was  to  reign  all  through  the  next  generation,  — 
only  law  can  aflford  to  every  individual  a  guaranty  that  his  com- 
petitors will  pursue  the  same  course  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  so 
forth,  without  which  he  cannot  safely  adopt  it  himself.  ^ 

Cobden,  as  we  have  already  seen  (page  78),  when  he  was 
first  a  candidate  for  Stockport,  dissented  from  these  theories.  He 
could  not  adjust  them  to  his  general  principle  of  the  expediency 
of  leaving  every  man  free  to  carry  his  goods  to  whatever  market 
he  might  choose,  and  to  make  the  best  bargain  that  he  could. 
The  man  who  saw  such  good  reasons  for  distrusting  the  regulation 
of  markets  by  Act  of  Parliament,  was  naturally  inclined  to  distrust 
parliamentary  regulation  of  labor.  In  the  case  of  children,  Cob- 
den fully  perceived  that  freedom  of  contract  is  only  another  name 
for  freedom  of  coercion,  and  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tive protection.  He  never  denied  tliat  restrictions  on  the  hours 
of  labor  were  desirable,  and  lie  knew  by  observation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  no  measure  of  its  relative 
productiveness.  What  he  maintained  was  that  all  restrictions, 
however  desii-able,  ought  to  be  secured  by  the  resolute  demands 
and  independent  action  of  the  workmen  themselves,  and  not  by 
intervention  of  tlie  law.  ^ 

Singularly  enough,  wliile  he  thus  trusted  to  the  independence 
of  the  workmen,  he  objected  to  workmen's  combinations.  "  De- 
pend upon  it,"  he  said  to  his  brother,  "  nothing  can  be  got  by  fra- 
ternizing with  trades  unions.  They  are  founded  upon  principles 
of  brutal  tyranny  and  monopoly.  I  would  rather  live  under  a 
Dey  of  Algiers  than  a  Trades  Committee."  ^  Yet  without  combi- 
nation it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  on  the  great  scale  of  modem 
industries,  the  workmen  can  exert  any  efl'eutive  influence  on  the 
regulation  of  their  labor.  That  in  the  first  forms  of  combination 
there  was  both  brutality  and  tyranny,  is  quite  true.  That  these 
vices  have  almost  disappeared  is  due  in  no  small  degree  tcwan 
active  fraternization,  to  use  Cobden's  own  word,  with  the  leaders 
of  the  workmen  by  members  of  the  middle  class,  who  represented 
the  best  moral  and  social  elements  in  the  public  opinion  of  their 
time. 

The  protection  of  the  laboring  population  had  in  various  forms 

1  J.  S.  Mill's  Political  Economy  was  not  begun  until  1845,  bat  it  betn  abonduit 
traces  how  closely  he  watched  the  course  of  legislation  during  the  yens  JTnmndirtily 
preceding. 

s  See  Appendix  A,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

»  To  F.  IF.  Cobden,  August  16,  1842, 
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engaged  the  serious  attention  of  Parliament  for  several  years.  So 
fer  back  as  1802  there  was  a  Factory  Act,  which  was  sanitary  in 
its  main  intention,  but  also  contained  clauses  regulating  hours. 
Others  followed  in  1819  and  1825,  and  a  very  important  factory 
law,  containing  the  earliest  provisions  for  education,  was  passed 
in  1833,  by  which  time  the  workmen  were  partially  able  to  make 
themselves  heard  in  Parliament.  In  1842  Lord  Ashley  had  pix>- 
cured  the  passing  of  the  Mines  and  Collieries  Act,  a  truly  admira- 
ble and  beneficent  piece  of  legislation,  excluding  women  from 
labor  under  ground,  and  rescuing  children  from  conditions  hardly 
less  horrible  than  those  of  negro  slavery.  In  1843,  still  under 
the  impulse  of  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  James  Graham  brought  in  a  Fac- 
tory Bill,  not  only  regulating  the  hours  of  labor,  but  proposing  a 
system  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  industrial  class  in 
the  manufacturing  towns.  Cobden  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
saying  a  friendly  word  for  the  education  clauses  of  the  measure,  as 
being  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Popular  education  had  been 
the  most  important  of  all  social  objects  in  his  mind  from  the  first ; 
and  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  which  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing 
amended,  he  saw  more  good  than  harm  in  the  new  proposals. 
These  clauses,  however,  beyond  doubt  conferred  advantages  on  the 
Established  Church,  in  which  the  Dissenters  justly  and  wisely 
refused  to  acquiesce.^  It  might  well  seem  to  be  better  that  pop- 
ular instruction  should  still  be  left  to  voluntary  machinery  for 
some  time  longer,  than  that  new  authority  and  new  fields  of  eccle- 
siastical control  should  be  opened  to  the  privileged  church.  The 
opposition  was  so  vehement  that  the  education  clauses  were 
dropped,  and  the  Bill  withdrawn. 

In  1844  Sir  Jaraes  Graham  reintroduced  it,  without  the  educa- 
tion clauses,  simply  as  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  labor  of  children 
and  young  persons.  The  definition  of  a  child  was  extended  to 
mean  children  between  nine  and  thirteen ;  a  child  was  only  to  be 
employed  half  time,  that  is  to  say,  not  more  than  six  and  a  half 
hours  each  day.  The  definition  of  young  persons  remained  as  it 
was,  covering  persons  from  thirteen  to  eighteen ;  their  hours  in 
silk,  potton,  wool,  and  flax  manufactories  were  not  to  exceed  thir- 
teen and  a  half  in  each  day  ;  and  of  these  one  hour  and  a  half  were 
to  be  allowed  for  meals  and  rest,  leaving  twelve  hours  as  the  limit 
of  actual  labor.  Lord  Ashley  moved  that  the  hours  should  be 
not  twelve  but  ten,  and  on  this  issue  the  battle  was  fought.  The 
factory  question  from  this  time,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Act,  was  part  of  the  wider  struggle  between  the  country 
gentlemen  and  the  manufacturers.     The  Tories  were  taunted  with 

^  The  provisions  for  trustees  of  the  scliools  were  undeniably  and  deliberately 
calculated!^  to  give  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  a  predominant  power  on 
every  board. 
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the  condition  of  the  laborers  in  the  fields,  and  they  retorted  by 
tales  of  the  condition  of  the  operatives  in  factories.  The  manu- 
facturers rejoined  by  asking,  if  they  were  so  anxious  to  benefit  the 
workman,  why  they  did  not,  by  repealing  the  Com  Law,  cheapen 
his  bread.  The  landlords  and  the  mill-owners  each  reproached  the 
other  with  exercising  the  virtues  of  humanity  at  other  people's 
expense.  This  was  not  Lord  Ashley's  own  position.  He  was  at 
tliis  time  in  favor  of  the  Com  Law,  but  his  exertions  for  the  fac- 
tory population  were  due  to  a  disinterested  and  genuine  interest 
in  their  welfare.  In  1842  ^  Cobden  took  a  more  generous,  or 
rather  a  more  just,  view  of  Lord  Ashley's  character  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  express  in  his  letters  and  conversation.  "  He 
would  confess  very  frankly  that  before  he  entered  that  House,  he 
had  entertained  doubts,  in  common  with  many  of  the  employers 
in  the  north,  whether  those  advocates  of  the  Short  Hours  Bill 
wlio  supported  the  Com  Law  were  really  sincere.  But  since  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  a  closer  observation  of  the  noble  lord, 
he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  his  genuine  philanthropy."  That, 
however,  was  no  reason  why  Lord  Ashley  should  not  be  resisted, 
if  his  philanthropy  led  him  wrong ;  and  Mr.  Bright,  while  n.ot 
denying  that  the  hours  of  labor  were  longer  than  they  ought  to  be, 
made  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  him.  "  It  was  a  perilous  eflfort," 
Cobden  wrote,  "  especially  in  the  canting  tone  of  the  country,  but 
our  friend  came  off  well,  and  there  is  much  credit  due  to  him  for 
taking  the  bull  by  the  homs.  The  Tories  have  gained  nothing 
by  the  last  week's  debate."  ^ 

Charles  Buller  defended  Lord  Ashley's  proposal  in  what  was  a 
very  wise  speech,  though  it  may  have  been  made  as  a  party  move 
against  Peel.  Brougham  poured  out  a  torrent  of  invective  in  the 
House  of  Lords  against  all  interference  with  labor.  Most  of  the 
official  Whigs,  on  the  contrary,  went  for  the  limitation  of  ten 
hours,  though  they  had  stoutly  opposed  the  same  proposal  when 
they  were  in  power ;  but  in  the  end  the  Grovemment  carried  their 
Act  for  twelve  hours. 

"  I  did  not  vote  upon  the  Factory  question,"  Cobden  wrote. 
'*  The  fact  is  tlie  Government  are  being  whipped  with  a  rod  of 
their  own  pickling.  They  used  the  ten  hours  cry,  and  all  other 
cries,  to  get  into  power,  and  now  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
lay  the  devil  they  raised  for  the  destmction  of  the  Whiga.  The 
trickery  of  the  Govemment  was  kept  up  till  the  time  of  Aaliley'a 
motion,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  he  would  be  defeated  by 
the  Whigs  and  Free  Traders.  They  (the  Govemment)  were  cal- 
culating upon  this  support,  and  so  they  gave  liberty  to  Wortley 
and  others  of  their  party  to  vote  against  the  Cabinet  in  order  to 

1  July  8.  *  To  F.  W.  Cobden,  London,  March  10,  1844. 
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get  favor  at  the  hustings.  The  Whigs  very  basely  turned  round 
upon  their  former  opinions  to  spite  the  Tories.  The  only  good 
•  result  is  that  no  Government  or  party  will  in  future  like  to  use 
the  factory  question  for  a  cry.  The  last  year's  education  ques- 
tion, and  this  year's  ten  hours  Bill,  will  sicken  the  faction^  of  such 
a  two-edged  weapon.  One  other  good  eflTect  may  be  that  men 
like  Graham  and  Peel  will  see  the  necessity  of  taking  anchor 
upon  some  sound  principles,  as  a  refuge  from  the  Socialist  doc- 
trines of  the  fools  behind  them.  But  at  all  events  good  must 
come  out  of  such  startling  discussions."  ^ 

It  cannot  be  seriously  denied  that  Cobden  was  fully  justified  in 
describing  the  tendencies  of  this  legislation  as  socialistic.  It  was 
an  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  State  in  its  strongest  form,  defi- 
nitely limiting  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer  the  administration  of 
capital  The  Act  of  1844  was  only  a  rudimentary  step  in  this 
direction.  In  1847  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  became  law.  Cobden 
was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  took  no  part  in  its  final  stages.  In 
the  thirty  years  that  followed,  the  principle  has  been  extended 
with  astonishing  perseverance.  We  have  to-day  a  complete, 
minute,  and  voluminous  code  for  the  protection  of  labor ;  build- 
ings must  be  kept  pure  of  effluvia ;  dangerous  machinery  must  be 
fenced ;  children  and  young  persons  must  not  clean  it  while  in 
motion ;  their  hours  are  not  only  limited  but  fixed ;  continuous 
employment  must  not  exceed  a  given  number  of  hours,  varying 
with  the  trade,  but  prescribed  by  the  law  in  given  cases  ;  a  stat- 
utable number  of  holidays  is  imposed ;  the  children  must  go  to 
school,  and  the  employer  must  every  week  have  a  certificate  to 
that  effect ;  if  an  accident  happens,  notice  must  be  sent  to  the 
proper  authorities ;  special  provisions  are  made  for  bakehouses, 
for  lace-making,  for  collieries,  and  for  a  whole  schedule  of  other 
special  callings ;  for  the  due  enforcement  and  vigilant  supervision 
of  this  immense  host  of  minute  prescriptions,  there  is  an  immense 
host  of  inspectors,  certifying  surgeons,  and  other  authorities,  whose 
business  it  is  "  to  speed  and  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  "  in  restless 
guardianship  of  every  kind  of  labor,  from  that  of  the  woman  who 
plaits  straw  at  her  cottage  door,  to  the  miner  who  descends  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  seaman  who  conveys  the  fruits 
and  materials  of  universal  industry  to  and  fro  between  the  remot- 
est parts  of  the  globe.  But  all  this  is  one  of  the  largest  branches 
of  what  the  most  importunate  Socialists  have  been  accustomed  to 
demand  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  vast  fabric  of  Labor  legislation  our 
system  of  Poor  Law,  we  find  the  rather  amazing  result  that  in  the 
country  where  Socialism  has  been  less  talked  about  than  any 

1  To  F.  W.  Cobden,  March  23,  1844. 
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other  country  in  Europe,  its  principles  have  been  most  exten- 
sively applied 

i 

If  the  Factory  Law  was  in  one  sense  a  weapon  with  which  the 
country  party  harassed  the  manufacturers,  it  was  not  long  before 
Cobden  hit  upon  a  plan  for  retaliating.  For  two  or  three  years 
the  League  had  confined  its  operations  to  the  creation  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Lawa  Then 
it  began  to  work  in  the  boroughs,  and  Cobden  was  able  to  say 
that  never  at  any  previous  date  had  so  much  systematic  attention, 
time,  and  labor  been  given  to  the  boroughs  in  the  way  of  regis- 
tration. The  power  which  had  thus  been  given  to  the  Free  Trade 
party  in  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  boroughs,  was  expected  to 
make  an  immense,  if  not  a  decisive,  difierence  in  the  next  Par- 
liament. In  the  great  county  of  Lancashire  alone,  such  changes 
had  been  wrought  by  attention  to  the  register,  that  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  a  new  election  would  only  leave  the  monopolists  five 
out  of  the  six-and-tweuty  members  for  the  entire  province.  It 
now  occurred  to  Cobden  that  these  constituencies  could  be  dealt 
with  even  more  effectually.  In  the  last  division,  not  a  single 
county  member  had  gone  into  tlie  lobby  with  Mr.  Villiers.  Cob- 
den's  thought  was  to  turn  the  counties  by  an  indefinite  increase 
of  the  constituencies.  They  were  to  be  won  through  that  section 
of  the  Reform  Act  which  conferred  the  franchise  in  coimties  upon 
possessors  of  freehold  property  of  the  value  of  forty  sliillings  a 
year.  The  landlords  had  already  availed  themselves  to  an  im- 
mense extent  of  the  Chandos  clause.  By  the  Chandos  clause  ten- 
ants at  will,  occupying  at  a  yearly  value  of  fifty  pounds,  had  the 
franchise.  The  monopolists,  in  Cobden's  words,  worked  this 
clause  out ;  they  applied  themselves  to  qualifying  their  tenant- 
farmers  for  the  poll,  "  by  making  brothers,  sons,  nephews,  uncles 
—  ay,  down  to  the  third  generation,  if  they  happened  to  live  upon 
the  farm  —  all  qualify  for  the  same  holding,  and  swear,  if  need  be» 
that  they  were  partners  in  the  farm,  though  they  were  no  more 
partners  than  you  are.  This  they  did,  and  successfully,  and  by  that 
means  gained  the  counties."  "But,"  Cobden  continued,  "there 
was  another  clause  in  the  Reform  Act,  which  we  of  the  middle 
classes — the  unprivileged,  industrious  men,  who  live  by  our  capi- 
tal and  labor — never  found  out,  namely,  the  forty-shilling  free- 
hold clause.    I  will  set  that  against  the  Chandos  clause,  and  we 

will  beat  them  in  the  counties  with  it There  is  a  Iai]ge 

class  of  mechanics  who  save  their  forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  they  have 
been  accustomed  perhaps  to  put  it  in  the  savings'  bank.  I  will 
not  say  a  word  to  undervalue  that  institution ;  but  cottage  Pfop- 
erty  will  pay  twice  as  much  interest  as  the  savings'  bank.  Then 
what  a  privilege  it  is  for  a  man  to  put  his  hands  in  his  pocketi^ 
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and  walk  up  and  dow^  opposite  his  own  freehold,  and  say,  '  This 
is  my  own ;  I  worked  for  it,  and  I  have  won  it'  Theie  are  many 
fathers  who  have  sons  just  ripening  into  maturity,  and  I  know 
that  parents  are  very  apt  to  keep  their  property  and  the  state  of 
their  affiurs  ttom  their  children.  My  doctrine  is  that  you  cannot 
give  your  son  your  confidence,  or  teach  him  to  be  intrusted  with 
property,  too  early.  When  you  have  a  son  just  coming  to  twenty- 
one  yeais  of  age,  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  if  you  have  it  in  your 
power,  is  to  give  him  a  qualification  for  the  coimty ;  it  accustoms 
him  to  the  use  of  property,  and  to  the  exercise  of  a  Vote,  whilst 
you  are  living  and  can  have  some  little  judicious  control  over  it 
if  necessary."  ^ 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Cobden's  design  was  free  from  the 
sinister  quality  of  manufactured  voting.  He  supposed  that  men 
would  acquire  property  in  their  own  neighborhood,  the  natural 
seat  of  their  political  interests  and  activity.  What  is  politically 
mischievous  in  this  franchise  only  happens  when  a  number  of 
strangers  in  possession  of  a  factitious  qualification  invade  a  dis- 
trict and  help  to  nullify  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  reside  in  it  Such  a  practice  as  t^is  seems  at  no 
time  to  have  been  in  Cobden's  contemplation.  Still  many  people 
demurred.  The  plan  wore  the  look  of  manufacturing  votes ;  it 
seemed,  they  said,  mechanical,  unworthy,  and  barely  legitimat& 
No,  replied  Cobden,  there  is  nothing  savoring  of  trick  or  finesse 
of  any  kind  in  it ;  the  law  and  the  constitution  prescribe  the 
condition ;  you  have  a  hond-fide  qualification,  and  are  conforming 
to  the  law  both  in  spirit  and  in  fact  This  was  quite  true,  and 
no  plan  ever  proposed  by  the  League  met  with  so  unanimous  a 
response  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  took  two  hours  a  day 
to  read  the  letters  that  came  from  every  part  of  the  country,  all 
applauding  the  scheme.  By  the  beginning  of  1845  between  four 
and  five  thousand  new  electors  had  been  brought  upon  the  lists 
in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire.  Not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  invested  in  these  counties 
in  the  forty-shilling  qualification.  It  was  believed  that  eight  or 
ten  times  as  many  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  country  had 
taken  Cobden's  hint  to  qualify. 

It  was  to  be  an  immense  enfranchisement,  on  old  constitutional 
lines  and  secured  by  the  spontaneous  efibrt  and  civil  spirit  of  the 
population  itself.  "  Wherever  there  is  a  man  above  the  rank  of 
an  unskilled  laborer,  whether  a  shopkeeper,  a  man  of  the  middle 
class,  or  of  the  skilled  working  class,  that  has  not  got  a  county 
vote,  or  is  not  striving  to  accumulate  enough  to  get  one,  let  us 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him ;  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  freeman.    It 

^  Speech  at  Ck)y6nt  Garden,  Dec  11, 1S44. 
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is  an  avenue  by  which  we  may  reach  the  recesses  of  power,  and 
possess  ourselves  of  any  constitutional  rights  which  we  are  entitled 
to  possess."  In  one  of  his  speeches  of  that  date,  CJobden  allowed 
it  to  be  perceived  that  this  great  process  had  come  into  his  mind 
not  simply  as  a  means  of  quickening  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade, 
but  as  an  agency  for  effecting  a  deep  and  permanent  political 
transformation.  "  Some  people,"  he  said,  "  tell  you  that  it  is  very 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  to  invite  people  to  enfranchise 
themselves  by  buying  a  freehold  qualification.  I  say,  without 
|)eing  revolutionary,  or  boasting  of  being  more  democratic  than 
others,  that  the  sooner  the  power  in  this  country  is  transferred 
from  the  landed  oligarchy,  which  has  so  misused  it,  and  is  placed 
absolutely  —  mind,  I  say  absolutely  —  in  the  hands  of  the  intelli- 
gent middle  and  industrious  classes,  the  better  for  the  condition 
and  destinies  of  this  country."  ^ 

Cobden's  eloquent  colleague,  Fox,  placed  the  movement  deeper 
still,  by  dwelling  on  the  moral  elements  that  lay  beneath  it  If 
it  was  wise  and  good,  he  said,  to  endeavor  to  make  all  who  could 
save  their  pittance  become  fundholders,  it  must  be  at  least  as 
prudent  and  just  to  induce  them  according  to  their  proportion  to 
become  landholders  also — joint  shareholders  in  this  lovely  and 
fruitful  country,  which  is  their  country  as  much  as  it  is  that  of  the 
wealthiest  nobleman  whose  lands  cover  half  a  county.  It  would 
give  them  a  tangible  bond  of  connection  with  society ;  it  would 
put  them  in  a  position  which  was  deemed  necessary  to  citizenship 
in  the  republics  of  ancient  days ;  and  it  was  better  adapted  than 
anything  else  to  cherish  in  them  those  emotions  which  best  ac- 
cord with  consistency  and  dignity,  of  character. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BASTUT  —  NEW  TACTICS  —  ACTIVITY  IN  PARLIAMENT  —  UATNOOTH 

GRANT — PRHTATE  AFFAIRS. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Cobden  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  French  thinker  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  give  vivid  and  imaginative  color  to  the  principles 
which  in  England  we  usually  cafl  Cobden's.  Bastiat  was  bom  in 
1806.  He  lived  on  a  meagre  ancestral  property  on  the  banks 
of  the  Adour,  in  the  remote  obscurity  of  the  Landes.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  been  almost  solitary  among  his  farms,  studying  the 

^  Speeches,  L  256.    Jan.  15,  1845. 
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great  economic  writers,  discussing  them  from  time  to  time  with 
the  only  friend  he  had,  occasioncdly  making  a  short  journey,  and 
always  practising  what  Rousseau  calls  that  rarest  kind  of  philoso- 
phy which  consists  in  observing  what  we  see  every  day.  By 
chance  he  fell  on  an  English  newspaper.  He  was  amazed  to  find 
that  a  body  of  practical  men  in  England  were  at  the  moment 
actually  engaged,  and  engaged  with  the  reasonable  prospect  of 
success,  in  pressing  for  that  Free  Trade  of  which  he  had  only 
dared  to  dream  8is  a  triumph  of  reason  possible  in  some  distant 
future.  For  two  years  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  agitation 
with  eager  interest.  As  was  natural,  what  he  saw  rapidly  stirred 
in  him  a  lively  desire  for  a  similar  illumination  in  his  own  coun- 
try. He  sat  down  to  write  an  account  of  the  English  movement. 
In  the  summer  of  1845  he  went  to  Paris  to  see  his  book  through 
the  press.  With  his  long  hair  and  unfashionable  hat,  his  rustic 
clothes  and  homely  umbrella,  he  had  the  air  of  an  honest  coun- 
tryman come  to  see  the  marvels  of  the  town.  But  there  was  a 
look  of  thought  on  his  square  brow,  a  light  in  his  full  dark  eye, 
and  a  keenness  in  his  expression,  which  told  people  that  they 
were  dealing  with  an  enthusiast  and  a  man  of  ideas.  Bastiat 
took  the  opportunity  of  being  in  Paris  to  push  on  to  London, 
there  to  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  men  who  had  so  long 
excited  his  wonder  and  his  admiration.  He  hastened  to  the 
office  of  the  League,  with  copies  of  his  book  in  his  hand.  "  They 
told  me,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  "  that  Cobden  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Manchester,  and  that  he  was  most  likely  preparing 
for  the  journey  at  that  moment.  An  Englishman's  preparation 
consists  of  swallowing  a  beefsteak  and  thrusting  two  shirts  into 
a  carpet-bag.  I  hurried  to  Cob"Jen*s  house,  where  I  found  him, 
and  we  had  a  conversation  which  lasted  for  two  hours.  He  un- 
derstands French  very  well,  speaks  it  a  little,  and  I  understand  his 
English.  I  explained  the  state  of  opinion  in  France,  the  results 
that  I  expect  from  my  book,  and  so  on."  Cobden  in  short  re- 
ceived him  with  his  usual  cordiality,  told  him  that  the  League 
was  a  sort  of  free-masonry,  that  he  ought  to  take  up  his  quarters 
at  the  hotel  of  the  League,  and  to  spend  his  evenings  there  in 
listening  to  the  fireside  talk  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  rest  of  the  band. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  at  Cobden's  solicitation,  Bastiat  went 
down  to  Manchester.  His  wonder  at  the  ingenious  methods 
and  the  prodigious  scale  of  the  League  increased  with  all  that 
he  saw.  His  admiration  for  Cobden  as  a  public  leader  grew  into 
hearty  affection  for  him  as  a  private  friend,  and  this  friendship 
became  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  few  busy  years  of  life  that 
remained  to  him. 

There  had  never  been  any  anxiety  among  the  men  of  the 
League  to  stir  foreign  opinion.     "We  came  to  the  conclusion," 
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Cobden  said,  "  that  the  less  we  attempted  to  persuade  foreigners 
to  adopt  our  trade  principles,  the  better;  for  we  discovered  so 
much  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  England,  that  it  was  lending  an 
argument  to  the  protectionists  abroad  to  incite  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  Free  Traders,  by  enabling  them  to  say  —  'See 
what  these  men  are  wanting  to  do :  they  are  partisans  of  English- 
men, and  they  are  seeking  to  prostrate  our  industries  at  the  feet 
of  that  perfidious  nation/  ....  To  take  away  this  pretence  we 
avowed  our  total  indifference  whether  other  nations  became  free 
traders  or  not:  but  we  should  abolish  Protection  for  our  own 
sakes,  and  leave  other  countries  to  take  w^hatever  course  they 
liked  best."  ^  When  Bastiat  came  to  the  work  of  agitation  in  hw 
own  country,  he  found  all  the  difficulties  that  his  friends  of  the 
League  had  foreseen. 

His  book,  Cobden  et  la  lAgue,  came  gradually  into  greater 
vogue  as  the  movement  grew  more  important,  and  "when  the  hour 
of  triumph  came  in  England,  Bastiat  shared  its  gloiy  in  France, 
as  one  who  had  foreseen  its  importance  at  a  time  when  no 
French  newspaper  had  l^en  courageous  or  intelligent  enough  to 
give  its  readers  any  information  on  a  subject  w-hich  was  necessa- 
rily  so  unwelcome  in  a  country  of  monopolies.  Bastiat  felt  that 
the  title  of  his  book  had  perhaps  wounded  some  of  Ck)bden'8 
fellow-workers,  and  among  men  less  strenuous  and  single-minded 
he  might  have  been  right.  He  defended  himself  by  the  reflection 
that  in  France,  and  perhaps  we  are  not  very  different  in  England, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  doctrine  should  be  personified  in  an  individ- 
ual. A  great  movement,  he  said,  must  be  summed  up  in  a  proper 
name.  Without  the  imposing  figure  of  O'Connell  the  agita- 
tion in  Ireland  would  have  passed  without  notice  in  the  French 
journals.  "  The  human  mind,"  he  wrote  to  Cobden, "  has  need 
of  flags,  banners,  incarnations,  proper* names;  and  this  is  more 
true  in  France  than  anywhere  else.  Who  knows  that  your  career 
may  not  excite  the  emulation  of  some  man  of  genius  in  this 
country?'*^ 

Bastiat  was  always  conscious  of  the  difference  between  Gobden's 
gifts  and  his  own,  and  nobody  knew  better  than  himself  how 
much  more  fit  he  was  for  a  life  of  speculation  than  for  the  career 
of  an  agitator.  But  there  was  no  one  else  in  France  to  beran  the 
work  of  propagandism  and  the  organization  of  opinion.  Uobden 
told  him  that  the  movement  which  had  been  made  from  those 
below  to  those  above  in  England,  ought  in  France  to  proceed  in  the 
opposite  course.  There  they  would  do  best  to  begin  at  the  top. 
In  France  in  1846  they  had  scarcely  any  railways,  and  they  had 
no  penny  postage.    They  were  not  accustomed  to  subacriptionSb 

*  Cobden  to  Mr,  Van  der  Maertn,    Oct  6,  185S. 
«  Dec.  1845.     (Euv,  L  117. 
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and  still  less  were  they  accustomed  to  great  public  meetings. 
Worse  than  all  this,  the  popular  interest  was  at  that  epoch  turned 
away  from  the  received  doctrines  of  political  economy  in  the 
direction  of  Communism  and  Fourierism.  These  systems  spoke 
a  language  infinitely  more  attractive  to  the  imagination  of  the 
common  people.  Bastiat,  fired  by  Cobden's  example,  set  bravely 
to  work  to  make  converts  among  men  of  mark.  Besides  being 
a  serious  thinker,  he  had  the  gifts,  always  so  valuable  in  France, 
of  irony,  of  apt  and  humorous  illustration,  of  pungent  dialectic. 
The  Style  and  finish  of  the  Economic  Sophisms^  in  which  he  re- 
futed the  fallacies  of  Monopoly,  are  even  declared  to  be  worthy 
of  the  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters.  But  the  movement  did 
not  prosper.  At  Bordeaux,  indeed,  where  the  producers  of  wine 
were  eager  for  fresh  markets,  a  free  trade  association  was  formed, 
and  it  throve.  Elsewhere  the  cause  made  little  way.  Political 
differences  ran  so  high  as  to  prevent  hearty  co-operation  on  a 
purely  economical  platform.  The  newspapers  were  written  by 
lads  of  twenty,  with  the  ignorance  and  the  recklessness  proper  to 
their  age.  They  were  conducted  by  men  who  were  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  politicians,  so  that  everything  in  their  hands 
became  a  question  between  Ministry  and  Opposition.  Worst  of 
all  they  were  venal.  Prejudice,  error,  and  calumny  were  paid  for 
by  the  line.  One  was  sold  to  the  Russians,  another  to  Protec- 
tion, this  to  the  university,  that  to  the  bank.  "  Our  agitation," 
Bastiat  wrote  to  Cobden,  "  agitates  very  little.  We  still  need  a 
man  of  action.  When  will  he  arise  ?  I  cannot  tell.  I  ought  to 
be  that  man ;  I  am  urged  to  the  part  by  the  unanimous  confidence 
of  my  colleagues,  but  I  cannot.  The  character  is  not  there,  and 
all  the  advice  in  the  world  cannot  make  an  oak  out  of  a  reed."  ^ 
We  know  not  what  encou^'ageraent  Cobden  gave  to  his  friend, 
for  by  an  evil  chance  his  letters  to  Bastiat  were  all  destroyed. 
Their  correspondence  was  tolerably  constant,  and  if  Bastiat  was 
indebted  to  Cobden  for  the  energy  of  his  views  on  Free  Trade, 
Cobden  may  well  have  had  his  own  views  strengthened  and  diver- 
sified by  Bastiat's  keen  and  active  logic.  Bastiat  always  said  that 
he  valued  the  spirit  of  free  exchange  more  than  free  exchange 
itself,  and  Cobden  had  already  been  approaching  this  doctrine 
before  Bastiat  became  his  friend. 

The  League  was  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  its  labors.  In 
1839  their  subscriptions  had  only  reached  what  afterwards  seemed 
the  modest  amount  of  5000/.  The  following  year  they  rose  to 
nearly  8000/.  In  1843  the  Council  asked  for  50,000/.  and  got  it. 
In  1844  they  asked  for  twice  as  much,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 

1  Bastiat  to  Cobden.     March  20  and  April  20,  1847.     (Euv,  i.  156-159. 
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between  80,000?.  and  90,000/.  had  been  paid  in.  They  were  now 
spending  1000/.  a  week.  In  spite  of  the  activity  which  was  in- 
volved in  these  profuse  supplies,  the  outlook  of  the  cause  was, 
perhaps,  never  less  hopeful  or  encouraging.  The  terrible  depres- 
sion which  had  at  first  given  so  poignant  an  impulse  to  the  agita- 
tion had  vanished.  PeeVs  great  manipulation  of  the  tariff  had 
done  something  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  trade.  Much  more 
had  been  done  by  two  magnificent  harvests.  WTieat,  which  had 
been  up  at  sLxty-seven  shillings  when  Cobden  came  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  at  sixty-one  shillings  in  1843,  was  now  down  at 
forty-five.  Trade  and  commerce  were  thriving.  The  revenue 
was  flourishing.  Pauperism  had  declined.  The  winter  had  lasted 
for  five  months  and  had  been  very  rigorous,  yet  even  the  agricul- 
tural laborers  had  suffered  less  distress  than  in  the  winters  before. 
This  happy  state  of  things  was  in  fact  a  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  what  Cobden  and  his  friends  were  struggling  to  impress 
upon  the  country,  namely,  that  a  moderate  price  of  food  was  a 
condition  of  good  wages  and  brisk  trade.^  The  plain  inference 
from  what  had  been  going  on  for  two  years  before  men's  eyes, 
was  that  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  abundant  food  was  an 
impediment  in  the  way  both  of  the  comfort  of  the  population  and 
the  prosperity  of  national  industry.  What  good  harvests  had 
done  for  two  years,  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  would  help  to  do  in 
perpetuity.  "  The  present  state  of  our  finances  and  manufactures,'* 
said  Cobden,  at  the  beginning  of  1845,  "is  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  Free  Trade  doctrines."  Yet  oddly  enough,  the  very 
circumstances  which  showed  that  the  I-eaguers  were  right,  made 
people  for  the  moment  less  in  earnest  for  the  success  of  their 
programme.  So  long  as  times  were  good,  the  Ministers  were  safe 
and  the  League  was  jwwerless.  Meetings  were  still  thronged, 
and  a  great  bazaar  was  opened  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  spnng, 

1  At  a  meetinf;;  held  in  Oldham,  a  workman  got  np  in  the  body  of  the  haU.  Ha 
had  been  thinking,  he  said,  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  for  twenty  yean ;  m 
there  w&s  no  possibility  that  he  should  ever  see  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  he  never  came 
down  into  that  n('iglilK>rliood,  and  as  he,  the  speaker,  could  not  bear  the  expense  of 
a  journey  to  liondnn,  he  begged  Mr.  Cobden  to  convey  to  the  Prime  Minuter  tlw 
following  train  of  thought :  —  "  When  provisions  an^  high,  the  people  have  so  mnch 
to  pay  for  them  that  they  have  little  or  nothing  left  to  buy  clotnes  with  ;  and  when 
they  have  little  to  buy  clothes  with,  few  clothes  are  sohl ;  and  when  there  are  few 
clothes  sold,  there  are  too  many  to  sell ;  and  when  there  are  too  many  to  sell,  they 
are  very  cheap ;  and  when  they  are  very  cheap,  there  cannot  be  moch  p^d  for 
making  them  ;  and  conse<[uently  the  manufacturing  workinguian's  wages  are  to* 
duoed,  the  mills  arc  shut  up,  business  is  ruined,  and  general  distnas  is  spread 
through  the  country.  But  when  as  now  the  workingman  has  the  said  25s.  [tha 
fall  in  the  price  of  wheat]  left  in  his  pocket,  he  buys  more  clothing  with  it,  ay.  and 
other  articles  of  comfort  too,  and  that  increases  the  demand  i'or  them,  and  tha 
greater  the  demand,  you  know,  makes  them  rise  in  price,  and  the  ristnff  in  pnoa 
enables  the  workingman  to  get  higher  wa^s  and  the  master  better  profits.  Thii 
therefore  is  the  way  I  prove  that  high  provisions  make  lower  wages,  and  ehaap  pio- 
viaions  make  higher  wages.'*  —  Quoted  in  Cobden's  Speeches^  i  251. 
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whidi  was  a  nine  days'  wonder.  This  notwithstanding,  there 
W9B  a  certain  paose  out  of  doors  in  the  actuality  of  the  struggla 

The  change  did  not  escape  the  acute  observation  of  the  League. 
They  at  once  altered  their  tactics.  The  previous  year  had  been 
devoted  to  agitation  in  the  country.  They  now  came  round  to 
the  opinion  tnat  Parliament,  after  all,  was  the  best  place  in  which 
to  agitate.  **  You  speak  with  a  loud  voice,"  said  Cobden,  "  when 
you  are  talking  on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  and  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  that  hits  hard,  it  is  a  very  long  whip  and  reaches  all 
over  the  kingdom."  It  was  in  Parliament  that  they  were  best 
able  to  conduct  an  assault  on  the  Monopolist  citadel  from  a  new 
aide  They  had  tried  in  their  short  campaign  to  show  the  farmers 
themselves  that  Protection  was  no  better  for  them  than  for  other 
people.  They  now  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  the  same  thing 
home  to  the  farmers'  friends  in  Parliament  *'  It  gives  me  in- 
creased hopes/'  Cobden  wrote  to  his  friend,  Oeorge  Combe,  "  to 
hear  tiiat  jon,  who  are  a  calm  observer,  think  that  we  are  making 
such  rapid  progress  in  our  i^tation.  We  who  are  in  the  whirl  of 
it  can  hardly  form  an  opinion  whether  we  are  advancing  or  only 
revolving.  But  I  think  there  are  sjrmptoms  that  the  enemy  is 
preparing  for  a  retreat  The  squires  in  the  House  are  evidently 
without  confidence  in  themselves,  while  the  farmers  are  losing  all 
fiEuth  in  their  old  protectors,  and  Peel  is  doing  his  best  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  both  landlords  and  tenants  in  any  minister. 
Good  will  come  out  of  this.  People  will  be  thrown  back  upon 
their  own  resources  of  judgment  In  fact,  the  public  will  be 
taught  to  think  for  themselves.  With  respect  to  Mr.  W.,  he  and 
I  are  very  friendly ;  I  have  had  nothing  but  civility,  and  indeed 
kindness,  at  his  hands  ever  since  I  came  into  the  House.  He  is 
a  man  of  very  great  kindness  of  nature,  full  of  bonhomie  in  fact. 
If  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  in  being  too  placable,  possessing  too  much 
love  of  approbation,  which  makes  him  rather  fond  of  praising 
people,  especially  his  opponents.  He  is,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
a  fine-hearted  man."  ^     ^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  prosperity,  there  was  one  great 
interest  which  did  not  thrive  :  this  was  the  interest  of  the  tenant- 
farmer.  Deputations  waited  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  tell  him 
that  the  farmers  in  Norfolk  were  paying  rent  out  of  capital ;  that 
half  the  small  farmers  in  Devonshire  were  insolvent,  and  the 
others  were  rapidly  sinking  to  the  same  condition ;  that  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England,  from  the  Trent  to 
the  Land's  End,  were  in  a  state  of  embarrassment  and  distress.' 
There  was  scarcely  a  week  in  which  these  topics  did  not  find  their 
way  into  the  Parliamentary  debates.     CJobden  brought  forward  a 

^  To  Otorge  Combe,     London,  Feb.  28,  1845.        >  Cobden*8  Speidus,  L  261. 
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motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
alleged  agricultural  distress.  A  few  niglits  afterwards  one  of  the 
countiy  gentlemen  in  the  House  moved  a  resolution  for  affording 
relief  to  the  landed  interests  in  the  application  of  surplus  revenue. 
Tlien  came  a  proposal  from  a  League  member  for  a  Committee  to 
liud  out  what  was  really  the  natui-e  and  amount  of  the  peculiar 
burdens  of  which  the  landed  interest  had  to  complain.  Mr.  Bright 
moved  for  a  Committee  on  the  Game  Laws.  llr.  Villiers  pressed 
his  regular  annual  motion  for  total  and  immediate  repeal  Lord 
John  Kussell  introduced  a  string  of  nine  resolutions,  dealing  with 
the  Corn  Laws,  the  law  of  parochial  settlement,  national  education, 
and  systematic  colonization,  all  with  a  view  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  and  especially 
of  the  laborer  in  husbandry. 

"  Bright  did  his  work  a(hnirably,"  says  Cobden, "  and  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  men.  His  speech  took  the  squires  quite  aliack. 
At  the  morning  meeting  of  the  county  members  at  Peel's,  to  decide 
upon  the  course  to  be  taken,  the  Prime  Minister  advised  his  pack 
not  to  he  drawn  into  any  discussion  by  the  violent  speech  of  the 
member  for  Durham,  but  to  allow  the  Committee  to  be  gmnted  siib 
sUcntio  !  This  affair  will  do  us  good  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  has 
put  Bright  in  a  right  position  —  shown  that  he  has  power,  and  it 
will  draw  the  symi)athy  of  the  farmers  to  the  Leiigiie.  The  latter 
conviction  seemed  to  weigh  heavily  upon  the  spirits  of  the  squires. 
They  seemed  to  feel  that  we  had  put  them  in  a  false  position 
towards  their  tenants,  and  the  l)lockheads  could  not  conc^  their 
spite  towards  the  League.  I  pleaded  guilty  for  the  League  to  all 
they  charged  us  with  on  this  score.*'  ^ 

The  result  of  these  incessant  challenges  to  the  landlords  and 
to  the  Ministers  was  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  arguments,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  position. 
No  Committee  was  granted,  except  Mr.  Bright  s,  but  discussion 
brought  out  the  main  facts  as  clearly  as  any  Committee  could 
have  done.  It  became  stamped  on  men's  minds  that  while 
abundant  food  stimulated  manufactures  and  promoted  the  com- 
fort of  the  whole  body  of  workmen  and  laborers,  legislative 
protection  was  not  saving,  and  could  not  save,  the  farmers.  The 
contention,  again,  that  the  landlords  were  subjected  to  special « 
l)unlens,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  special  exemptions,  had 
completely  broken  down.  Tlie  whole  process  went  on  under  the 
closely  attentive  eyes  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  year  before, 
said  Cobden,  he  luid  not  j^enetrated  the  quality  of  his  protectionist 
friends.  This  year  they  set  up  for  themselves ;  they  found  out  their 
w*eakness,  and,  what  is  more,  they  let, Sir  Eobert  find  it  out  alsa* 

1  To  Mr,  Ocorgt  Wilson.    LouJon,  Feb.  28,  1S45.  *  SpeeAm,  L  290. 
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Cobden  himself  helped  to  the  result  by  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant speeches  that  he  ever  made.  "  We  are  certainly,"  he  wrote  to 
his  wife,  "  taking  more  prominent  ground  this  session  than  ever,  and 
the  tone  of  the  farmers'  friends  is  very  subdued  indeed.  They 
never  open  their  mouths  if  they  can  help  it,  and  then  they  speak 
in  a  very  humble  strain.  I  am  quite  in  a  tidget  about  my  speech 
on  Thursday.  You  will  think  it  very  strange  in  an  old  hack 
demagogue  like  me,  if  I  confess  that  I  am  as  nervous  as  a  maid  the 
day  before  her  wedding.  The  reason  is  I  suppose  that  I  know  a 
good  deal  is  expected  I'rom  me,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  disappoint 
others  as  well  as  myself.  I  have  sent  for  Mr.  Lattimore,  who 
came  up  and  spent  an  evening  with  me,  on  purpose  to  give  me  a 
lesson  about  the  farmers'  view  of  the  question."  ^ 

"  I  was  terribly  out  of  sorts  with  the  task,"  he  said,  after  it  was 

all  over,  "  and  when  I  got  up  to  speak,  I  was  all  in  a  maze."     In 

fact,  an  intimate  friend  who  had  stood  on  many  a  platform  with 

him,  found  him  in  the  lobby,  pale,  nervous,  and  confident  that  he 

should  break  down  in  the  middle  of  his  speech.     "  No,  you  will 

not,"  said  his  friend;  "your  nervousness  convinces  me  that  you 

will  make  a  better  speech  than  you  ever  made  before  in  your  life." 

And  that  is  what  actually  happened.     In  sending  his  wife  a  copy 

of  the  Times  containing  a  report  of  his  speech,  Cobden  wrote  to  her 

that  everybody  in  the  House  on  both  sides  spoke  highly  of  it,  and 

declared  it  to  be  his  best.     "But  I  don't  think,"  he  adds, "that  it 

was  as  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been."^     The  Prime  Minister  had 

followed  every  sentence  with  earnest  attention  ;  his  face  grew  more 

and  more   solemn  as  the   argument   proceeded.     At  length    he 

crumpled  up  the  notes  which  he  had  been  taking,  and  was  heard  by 

^^i  onlooker,  who  was  close  by,  to  say  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who 

^^  uext  him  on  the  bench,  "  You  must  answer  this,  for /cannot." 

-^^d  in  fact  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  did  make  the  answer,  while  Peel 

listened  in  silence.^ 

I'his  speech  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  companion 
^Peech  made  the  year  before,  and  already  referred  to  (p.  196). 
^^^ch  of  Cobden's  speaking,  and  especially  at  this  time,  though 
^ever  deficient  in  point  and  matter,  was  loose  in  its  form  and  slip- 

\  To  Mrs.  Cobden.     March  11,  1845.  2  To  Mrs.   Cobden.  March  14,  1845. 

^  1  .  '^  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Sidney  Herbeit  said  that  it  was  very  distasteful 

ct    .J^^^*  ^  ^  meinljer  of  the  a^^ricultural  hody,  to  be  always  coming  to  Parliament 

hi  f^^'*"^f»  fof  protection."     Tlie  expression  was  unlucky,  and  gave  Mr.  Disraeli  the 

p    ^  for  one  of  his  most  pungent  sallies.     The  agriculturists,  he  said,  referring  to 

^'  **  inconsistencies,  must  not  contrast  too  nicely  the  hours  of  courtship  with  the 

-.^^^^^nts  of  {)ossessioii.     ''There  was  little  said  now  about  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 

*    7  \  when  the  beloved  olyect  has  ceased  to  charm,  it  is  vain  to  app«*al  to  the 

y.)^^S^.     Instead  of  listening  to  their  cnm}>laints,  he  sends  down  his  valet,  a  w<dl- 

^nav<Hl  person,  to  make  it  known  tlmt  we  are  to  have  no  *  whining'  here.     Such  is 

^a«'  fate  of  the  great  agricultural  interest ;  that  beauty  which  everybody  wooed,  and 

OQt  dtluded." 
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shod  in  arrangement.  That  it  should  be  so,  was  unavoidable  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  addresses  were  made.  These  two 
speeches,  on  the  contrary,  show  him  at  his  best.  They  are  models 
of  the  way  in  which  a  great  case  should  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  well  as  admirable  examples  of  effective  selection, 
luminous  arrangement,  and  honest  cogency  of  reasoning  in  intri- 
cate and  difficult  matter.  Besides  all  this,  they  show  how  com- 
pletely Cobden  had  worked  out  the  whole  conception  of  economic 
policy  and  the  whole  scheme  of  statesmanship,  of  which  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Law  was  only  a  detail  and  a  condition  precedent. 
Many  of  the  subscribei'S  to  the  League  were  no  doubt  only  thinking 
that  Free  Trade  would  bring  them  new  armies  of  good  customers. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  while  sincerely  concerned  for  the 
social  state  of  the  realm,  picked  up  the  notion  of  Free  Trade 
vaguely,  along  witli  education  and  colonization,  as  one  remedy 
among  others.  Cobden  alone  seemed  to  discern  what  Free  Trade 
meant,  how  it  was  being  forced  upon  us  by  increase  of  population 
and  other  causes,  and  how  many  changes  it  would  bring  with  it 
in  the  whole  social  structure.  It  was  this  commanding  grasp  of 
the  entire  policy  of  his  subject,  which  gradually  gave  Cobden  such 
a  hold  over  the  receptive  intelligence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  at 
last  it  amounted  to  a  fascination  that  was  irresistible. 

Why  are  the  farmers  distressed  ?  Cobden  asked.  Why  are 
English  farmera  less  successful  than  English  manufacturers  ? 
Because  they  are  working  their  trade  with  insufficient  capitaL 
Throughout  England,  south  of  the  Trent  and  including  Wales, 
the  farmers'  capital  is  not  more  than  five  i)ounds  an  acre,  whereas 
for  carrying  on  the  business  successfully  it  ought  to  be  twice  as 
much.  How  is  it  that  in  a  couutiy  overflowing  with  capital, 
where  every  other  pursuit  is  abounding  with  money,  when  money 
is  going  to  France  lor  railways  and  to  I'ennsylvania  for  bonds, 
when  it  is  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  by  canals, 
and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  mines  for  investments, 
it  yet  finds  no  employment  in  the  most  attractive  of  all  spots,  the 
soil  of  this  country  itself?  The  answer  is  plain.  Tliere  is  no 
security  of  tenure  such  as  will  warrant  men  of  capital  in  invest- 
ing their  money  in  tlie  soil.  But  what  is  the  connection  between 
this  insecurity  of  tenure  and  agricultural  protection  ?  The  reply 
is  that  the  ];rotectionist  landowners  are  in  a  vicious  circla  They 
think  the  Corn  I^ws  are  a  great  mine  of  wealth;  they  want 
voters  to  retain  them,  and  theix»fore  they  will  have  dependent 
tenants  on  whom  they  may  count  at  the  elections.  If  they  insist 
on  having  dependent  tenants  they  will  not  get  men  of  spirit  and 
of  capital.  The  policy  reacts  upon  tliem.  If  they  have  not  men 
of  skill  and  c^ipital  they  amnot  have  full  provision  and  employ- 
ment for  the  laborer.     And  then  comes  round  the  vicious  close  of 
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the  circle,  pauperism,  poor-rates,  county-rates,  and  all  the  other 
"special  burdens"  of  the  landed  interest  —  special  burdens  of 
their  own  express  creation.^  Their  fundamental  error  lay  in 
thinking  that  rents  could  only  be  kept  up  by  Protection.  Even 
if  this  had  been  true,  Protection  had  become  impossible,  from  the 
pressure  of  population.     But  it  was  not  trua 

To  the  farmers  Cobden  had  never  given  a  probable  reduction 
of  rents  as  one  of  tlie  reasons  for  repealing  the  Corn  Law.  He 
told  them  something  still  more  important.  "  Though  I  have  not 
promised  reduction  of  rent,"  he  said,  "  I  have,  however,  always 
maintained  that  with  Free  Trade  in  com,  and  with  moderate 
prices,  if  the  present  rents  are  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  by 
means  of  a  different  system  of  managing  property  from  that  which 
you  now  pursue.  You  must  have  men  of  capital  on  your  land ; 
you  must  let  your  land  on  mercantile  principles;  you  must 
not  be  afraid  of  an  independent  and  energetic  man  who  will  vote 
as  he  pleases ;  you  must  give  up  inordinate  game-preserving."  ^ 

This  was  the  skeleton  of  Cobden's  argument,  and  each  member 
of  it  was  clothed  with  exactly  the  amount  of  graphic  illustrations 
from  sound  authorities  that  was  calculated  to  bring  the  case  effect- 
ively home.  The  representatives  of  the  farmers  were  smprised 
to  be  told  of  many  things,  which  they  immediately  wondered  that 
they  had  not  thought  of  before.  The  farmers  of  Kent,  Suffolk, 
and  Surrey,  enjoyed  a  protection  in  their  hops,  but  they  had  in 
return  to  pay  for  the  protection  on  other  articles  which  they  did 
not  produce.  Those  of  Chester,  Gloucester,  and  Wilts  had  an 
interest  in  protecting  cheese,  but  they  were  heavily  taxed  for  the 
oats  and  beans  which  they  wanted  for  their  beasts.  The  farmers 
in  the  Lothians  had  the  benefit  of  a  restrictive  duty  on  wheat, 
but  this  was  a  trifle  compared  with  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  pay  duty  on  linseed  cake  and  other  items  of  provender  for 
cattle.  Everybody,  in  short,  was  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  every- 
body else.  If  the  farmer  derived  so  little  good  from  protection, 
the  laborer  derived  still  less.  Members  were  startled  to  be  told 
that  more  goods  had  been  exported  to  Brazil  in  a  year  than  had 
been  consumed  in  the  same  time  by  the  whole  agricultural 
peasantry  and  their  families  in  England ;  that  no  laborer  in  Eng- 
land spent  more  than  thirty  shillings  a  year  in  manufactures,  if 
the  article  of  shoes  were  excepted  ;  that  the  same  class  did  not 
pay  fifteen  shillings  a  head  per  annum  to  the  revenue,  and  that 
the  whole  of  their  contributions  to  the  revenue  did  not  amount 
to  three  quarters  of  a  million  a  year.  This,  said  Cobden  trium- 
phantly, is  the  pass  to  which  tliirty  years  of  Protection  have  brought 
the  agricultural  interest.     "  There  never  was  a  more  monstrous 

1  Speeches,  i.  264,  265.  «  Speeches,  i.  402,  403,     March  8,  1849. 
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delusion  than  to  suppose  that  that  which  goes  to  increase  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  to  extend  its  manulUctures  and  com- 
merce ;  that  which  increases  our  population,  enlarges  the  number 
of  your  customers,  and  diminislies  your  burdens  by  multiplying 
the  shoulders  that  are  to  bear  them,  and  giving  them  incr^ised 
strength  to  bear  them,  can  possibly  tend  to  lessen  the  value  of 
land."i 

Mr.  Disraeli  once  said  that  Free  Trade  was  not  a  principle,  it 
was  an  expedient.  In  Cobden's  hands  just  the  reverse  is  true ; 
Free  Trade  is  not  an  expedient ;  it  is  a  i)rinciple,  a  doctrine,  and 
a  system.  He  is  often  charged  with  arguing  his  case  too  exclu- 
sively on  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  situation.  It  was  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise.  Neither  tlie  House  of  Commons 
nor  the  multitude  at  Covent  Garden  would  have  listened  with 
patience  to  a  lecture  on  international  exchanges.  But  whenever 
he  had  a  chance,  Cobden  took  care  to  rest  his  argument  on  the 
importance  of  a  free  circuLition  in  the  currents  of  excliange.  In 
his  speech  of  the  i)revious  year,  he  had  blamed  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  promising  cheap  prices  as  the  result  of  his  tariff.  The  price 
of  commodities,  said  Cobden,  may  spring  from  two  causes:  —  a 
temporary,  fleeting,  and  retributive  high  price,  pixxluced  by 
scarcity ;  or  a  permanent  and  natural  high  j)rice,  proiluced  by 
prosj)erity.  The  i)rice  of  wool,  for  example,  had  been  liighest 
when  the  importation  was  greatest ;  it  sprang  from  the  pn>sj>erity 
of  the  consumers.  Peel,  therefore,  took  the  "  least  comprehensive 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  his  measures  when  he  i)ropo8ed  to 
lower  prices,  instead  of  aiming  to  maintain  them  by  enlarging 
the  circle  of  exchange."  Prices  would  take  care  of  themselves 
without  detriment  to  the  consumer,  provided  only  that  the  stream 
of  commodities  were  allowed  to  flow  freely  and  without  artificial 
interruption.     (See  below,  p.  541.) 

This  ini]X)rtant  idea  was  probably  far  beyond  tlie  reach  of  most 
of  Cobden  s  hearers.  I  know  there  are  many  heads,  he  once 
said,  who  cannot  comprehend  and  master  a  proposition  in  political 
economy,  for  I  believe  that  that  study  is  the  highest  exercise  of 
the  human  mind,  and  that  the  exact  sciences  require  by  no  means 
so  hard  an  effort.^  If,  however,  Cobden's  economic  language  was 
a  desjierate  jargon  to  the  country  gentlemen,  it  came  with  the 
power  of  revelation  to  their  leader.  "  Sir  Pobert  Peel,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  his  subtle  and  striking  jwrtrait  of  his  great  enemy, 
*'  had  a  dangerous  sympathy  with  the  creations  of  othera  He 
was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  new  ideas,  and  when  he  did  so  he 

'  Sfk'fchrs,  L  882.  Some  extrrnn-ly  int«»rp«tin|f  suppleinenUry  criticitmi  on 
Cob<lpirK  view  of  the  efTerts  of  Proti^ction  on  a^icultural  intere«U  are  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Fawcett'a  Free  Tradr  and  PntUctiou^  jiji.  37-47. 

*  Speeches,  i.  383.    Feb.  27,  1846. 
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embraced  them  with  eagerness  and  often  with  precipitancy.  Al- 
though apparently  wrapped  up  in  himself  and  supposed  to  be 
egotistical,  except  in  seasons  of  rare  exaltedness,  as  in  the  year 
1844-45,  he  was  really  deficient  in  self-confidence.  There  was 
always  some  person  representing  some  theory  or  system  exercising 
an  influence  over  his  mind.  In  his  *  sallet  days '  it  was  Mr.  Hor- 
ner or  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly ;  in  later  and  more  important  periods 
it  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  King  of  the  French,  Mr. 
Jones  Loyd,  some  others,  and  finally  Mr.  Cobden."  ^ 

It  was  in  this  session  that  Mr.  Disraeli  first  opened  his  raking 
fire  upon  the  Prime  Minister.  In  1842,  as  has  been  already  seen 
(p.  160),  he  declared  that  PeeFs  policy  was  in  exact,  pennanent, 
and  perfect  consistency  with  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Pitt.  But  clouds  had  risen  on  the  horizon  since 
then.  Things  had  happened  which  made  the  rising  gladiator 
change  his  mind,  not  as  to  the  national  expediency  of  Free  Trade, 
but  as  to  the  personal  expediency  of  carrying  his  sword  to  the 
opposite  camp.  Sir  Robert,  soon  after  coming  into  power,  observed 
to  a  friend  that  he  knew  too  little  of  the  young  men  of  the  party, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  know  more.  The  friend  invited  him  to 
dinner,  and  among  the  men  of  promise  who  were  presented  to 
their  chief  was  Mr.  Disraeli.  Peel,  one  of  the  most  formal  and 
even  pedantic  of  men,  was  repelled  by  the  extravagant  dress,  the 
singular  mannerism,  the  unbusinesslike  air  of  the  strange  genius 
who  sat  at  table  with  him.  Nothing  came  of  the  interview,  and 
the  mortified  aspirant  had  to  bide  his  time.  In  1845  Mr.  Disraeli 
felt,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that  Protection  was  in  the  condition  in 
which  Protestantism  had  been  in  1828.  With  ii  shrewder  instinct 
than  Peel,  he  scented  the  elements  of  a  formidable  and  destructive 
mutiny.  Success  was  not  certain,  but  it  was  possible  enough  to 
be  worth  trying.  With  unparalleled  daring  he  hastened  to  sound 
the  attack.  In  the  session  of  1845  Peel  seemed  to  be  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  Yet  this  was  the  session  in  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  mocked  him  as  a  fine  actor  of  the  part  of  the  choleric 
gentleman  ;  as  the  great  parliamentary  middleman,  who  bam- 
Ixjozled  one  party  and  plundered  the  other;  as  the  political 
Petruchio,  who  had  tamed  the  Liberal  shrew  by  her  own  tactics  ; 
as  the  Tory  who  had  found  the  Whigs  bathing  and  stolen  their 
clothes.  "  For  my  part,"  lie  said  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  if 
we  are  to  have  Free  Trade,  I,  who  honor  genius,  prefer  that  such 
nieasures  should  l)e  proposed  l>y  the  member  for  Stockport,  rather 
than  by  one  who  by  skilful  j)arlianientary  mano-uvres  has  tampered 
with  the  generous  confidence  of  a  great  people  and  a  great  party." 

Yet  Mr.  DisraeU,  whose  sagacity  was  always  of  far  too  povver- 

^  Lard  George  Benlinckt  p.  221. 
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fill  a  kind  to  allow  him  to  blink  facts,  knew  very  well,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  tliat  practically  for  the  moment  the  Conservative 
Government  was  stronger  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1845  than 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1842.  •'If  they 
had  forfeited  the  hearts  of  their  adiierents,  they  had  not  lost  their 
votes ;  while  both  in  Parliament  and  the  country  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  appropriating  a  mass  of  loose,  superficial  opinion,  not 
trammelled  by  party  ties,  and  which  complacently  recognized  in 
their  measures  the  gradual  and  moderate  fulfilment  of  a  latitudi- 
narian  policy  both  in  Church  and  State."  The  same  keen  obsen'er 
goes  on  to  remark  of  those  with  whom  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned, that  in  spite  of  their  powers  of  debate  and  their  external 
organization,  the  close  of  the  session  found  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  confederacy  reduced  to  silence.  The  state  of  prices, 
of  the  harvests,  of  commerce,  had  rendered  appeals  varied  even 
by  the  persuasive  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cobden  a  wearisome  iteration.^ 

Cobden  himself,  however,  knew  exactly  how  things  stood,  and 
foresaw  with  precision  how  they  would  move.  In  the  summer  of 
1845,  when  Parlkment  had  found  his  appeal  a  wearisome  itera- 
tion, he  had  before  him  one  of  those  immense  midtitudes,  such  as 
could  only  be  assembled,  he  said,  in  ancient  Eome  to  witness  the 
brutal  conflicts  of  men,  or  as  can  now  be  found  in  S])ain  to  vrit- 
ness  the  brutal  conflicts  of  animals.  What,  he  asked,  if  you  could 
get  into  the  innermost  minds  of  the  Ministers,  would  you  find 
them  thinking  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ?  "I  know  it 
as  well  as  though  I  w^ere  in  their  hearts.  It  is  this :  they  are  all 
afraid  that  this  Corn  Law  cannot  be  maintained  —  no,  not  a  rag 
of  it,  during  a  period  of  scarcit}"  i>rices,  of  a  famine  season,  such 
as  we  had  in  *39,  *40,  aiid  '41.  They  know  it  They  are  prepared, 
when  such  a  time  comes,  to  abolish  the  Corn  I^ws,  and  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
of  it.  They  are  going  to  repeal  it,**  he  went  on,  "as  I  told  you 
—  mark  my  words  —  at  a  season  of  distress.  That  distress  may 
come  ;  ay,  three  weeks  of  showery  weather  when  the  wheat  is  in 
bloom  or  ripening,  would  repeal  these  Corn  Laws.**  ^  You  cannot 
call  staU^smanship,  he  scornfully  argued,  a  policy  which  leaves  the 
industrial  scheme  of  such  a  country  as  ours  to  stand  or  fiBdl  in 
such  a  way  as  this  on  the  cast  of  a  die.  It  was  not  long  befoze 
events  put  Cobden  startlingly  in  the  right 

The  great  jjopular  agitation  of  the  year,  as  it  happened,  was 
caused  by  a  measure  which  touched  a  very  different  kind  of  sensi- 
bility. This  sessicni  Peel  introduced  the  memorable  proposal  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  grant  to  the  Catholic  College  at  May- 
nooth.    Tliat  laudable  measure  was  a  small  detaU  in  the  policy 

1  Life  of  Bentiiick,  p.  7.  >  SpeeckcB,  i.  292,  299. 
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of  breaking  up  the  old  system  of  Ascendency  —  a  policy  made 
necessary  by  the  revolution  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  which 
Peel  had  assisted  in  so  remarkable  a  way.  Unfortunately,  Peel 
never  saw  what  clear-sighted  men  like  Lord  Clare  saw  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  that  the  tenure  of  land  was  the  only  real 
object  of  interest  to  the  people  to  whom  he  had  given  political 
emancipation.  His  attitude  in  reference  to  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  showed  that  he  did  not  possess  the  key  to  the 
Irish  question.  But  his  views  on  the  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulty  were  thoroughly  statesmanlike,  so  far  as  that  particular 
difficulty  went.  Nothing  that  he  ever  did  showed  greater  cour- 
age than  the  Maynooth  grant ;  for  though  he  carried  his  second 
reading  by  the  enormous  majority  of  147,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
undoubtedly  right  when  he  reluctantly  affirmed  that  the  minority 
represented  the  prevailing  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  England  and  Scotland.^  The  principles  on  which  Peel  de- 
fended the  increased  grant  to  Maynooth,  pointed  very  directly 
towards  a  scheme  for  the  endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  Lord  John  Eussell  sup- 
ported the  increased  grant.  "  The  arguments,"  he  said,  "  which 
are  so  sound,  and  as  I  think  so  incontrovertible,  for  an  endow- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood,  would 
prove  on  another  occasion  equally  sound  and  incontrovertible 
for  an  endowment  to  maintain  that  priesthood."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  Liberal  leader  will  ever  again  be  able  to  take  what 
was  once  so  wise  and  just  a  position,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
the  position  which  Cobden  took.  Mr.  Bright  opposed  the  grant 
altogether,  on  the  ground  that  no  purely  ecclesiastical  institution 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  taxes.  Cobden,  on  the  con- 
trary, both  spoke  and  voted  for  the  Ministerial  Bill.  He  was 
unable  to  find  in  it  anything  relating  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Catholic  clergy:  what  he  voted  for  was  simply  and  purely  an 
extended  educational  grant.  What  objection  could  there  be  to 
giving  a  good  education,  in  any  manner  in  which  it  can  be  most 
effectually  given,  to  a  body  of  men  who  are  to  be  the  instructors 
of  many  millions  of  people  ?  You  give  large  grants  to  elementary 
schools  in  Ireland ;  you  vote  money  to  the  university,  from  which 
the  Catholic  clergy  cannot  benefit;  but  if  you  support  instruction 
to  Roman  Catholics  at  all,  it  is  wise  and  politic  to  give  it  to  the 
clergy  before  every  other  order.     On  the  merits  he  would  support 

^  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resigned  the  oflRce  of  President  of  the  I^)ard  of  Trade  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Sos.sion,  on  the  rather  singular  ground  that,  while  he  approved 
of  the  Maynooth  grant  and  was  going  to  sup|x>rt  it,  lie  had  once  written  a  book  in 
which  a  different  view  of  the  proper  relations  between  State  and  Church  had  l)een 
laid  <iown.  **  As  a  general  rule,  those  who  have  borne  solemn  testimony  on  great 
constitutional  questions  ought  not  to  be  parties  to  proposing  a  material  departure 
from  them." 
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the  proposal,  and  he  would  do  so  all  the  more  cheerfully  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  acceptable  to  the  Irish  people.^  This  is  as 
wise  as  political  wisdom  can  be,  but  the  present  state  of  the  Irish 
University  (question  looks  as  if  Mr.  Bright's  view,  and  not  Cob- 
den's,  had  won  the  day. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  his  wife  will  show  how 
Cobden  passed  the  time  from  day  to  day,  duiing  this  anxious  and 
wearisome  session :  — 

*' London  J  Feb.  11,  1845.  —  I  met  Lord  Ho  wick  [the  present 
Earl  Grey]  at  dinner,  as  was  told  you  by  Miss  Bright.  He  did 
not  convert  me  to  Whiggery,  nor  did  he  make  any  attempt  upon 
my  virtue.  He  is  in  very  good  temper  with  the  League,  and 
quite  disposed  to  help  us,  and  to  throw  the  fixed  duty  overboaixl. 
Bright  made  a  very  powerful  but  rasping  speech  the  other  night. 
The  milk-and-water  people  will  find  fault  with  him,  but  he  is 
a  noble  fellow,  and  ought  to  be  backed  up  by  every  genuine 
Free-trader." 

*'  April  11.  — We  are  all  being  plagued  to  death  with  the  fa- 
natics about  the  Maynooth  grant.     The  dissenters  and  the  church 
people  have  joined  togetlier  to  put  the  screw  upon  the  members. 
However,  I  expect  that  Peel  will  carry  his  measure  by  a  large- 
majority." 

"  Ajjril  14.  —  We  are  still  being  very  much  persecuted  by  the 
fanatics ;  all  the  bigots  in  the  country  seem  to  be  using  the  priv- 
ilege of  writing  their  remonstrances  to  me." 

"  April  28.  —  I  can't  fix  the  day,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  when  I 
shall  positively  see  you.  There  is  a  notice  of  motion  standing 
by  Lord  John  Eussell  uj)on  the  state  of  the  laboring  population, 
whicli  I  am  almost  compelled  to  take  a  part  in.  If  I  were  to  be 
absent,  it  would  be  construed  into  a  slight  on  the  Whig  party. 
It  stands  for  Friday,  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  he  may  put 
it  off  till  after  the  Whitsun  holidays.  I  will  learn  his  views  to- 
morrow if  I  can." 

''June  19.  —  On  Wednesday  I  was  to  speak  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  being  confined  all  the  day  in  the  Committee-room,  and  hav- 
ing to  pi-epare  my  speech  after  four  o'clock,  I  knew  I  should  be 
excused  writing.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  up  my  spirits  to 
appear  before  a  large  audience  like  that  at  Covent  Ganlen.  In- 
deed, I  feel  myself  to  be  only  acting  a  i)art,  in  appearing  to  speak 
with  energy,  hope,  and  confidence.  I  can't  go  through  another 
period  such  as  the  present  session,  to  be  harassed  and  annoyed 
as  I  have  been  in  every  possible  way ;  it  would  kill  me.    I  have 

*  April  18.  In  twpnty-fivc  years  Tolxlen  and  Mr.  Bright  only  went  twice  into 
different  lobbies.  This  was  one  occasion.  The  other  concerned  the  expcnditare  at 
South  Kensington.  Cobden  as  a  Commissioner  for  the  Great  £lxhibition  sapported 
Prince  Albert's  policy. 
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not  the  least  idea  when  I  shall  be  released  from  my  attendance  at 
the  Committee.  To-day  we  have  been  bored  with  a  three  hours' 
speech  from  a  counsel^  who  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  if 
he  released  us  from  our  confinement.  I  expect  we  shall  have 
another  week  of  it  at  least." 

"  June  20.  —  Now  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  my  day's  work. 
Our  Committee  meets  at  twelve  and  sits  till  four.  Then  the 
House  commences,  and  lasts  on  an  average  till  twelve.  Twice 
List  week  I  sat  till  two  o'clock  in  the  House,  having  been  un- 
der the  roof  for  fourteen  hours.  Next  moniing  I  can't  be  down 
till  nine  o'clock,  and  scarcely  have  I  got  breakfast,  and  glanced  at 
the  Votes  and  Proceedings  for  the  day,  when  I  must  start  again 
for  the  House.  You  will,  I  think,  excuse  me  after  this,  if  I  am 
not  a  very  good  correspondent." 

"  June  24.  —  There  never  was  such  a  case  of  petty  persecution 
as  I  am  enduring  in  this  Railway  Committee !  We  have  been 
now  nearly  five  weeks  sitting,  hearing  witnesses,  and  listening  to 
the  tedious  harangues  of  counsel  about  a  lot  of  paltry  lines  among 
the  Uttle  towns  and  villages  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  I  thought 
we  should  have  got  to  tlie  end  of  our  work  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  but  now  we  are  threatened  with  another  week  or  ten  days. 
And  the  great  misfortune  is,  that  we  liave  no  power  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  the  tongues  of  the  counsel,  who  are  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  they  can  waste.  But  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  down  to  Manchester  on  Friday  night  at  any  rate, 
although  I  shall  be  obliged  to  come  up  again  on  Sunday  night,  to 
be  here  in  the  Committee  at  twelve  o'clock." 

^^  June  26.  —  The  meeting  at  Covent  Garden  was  as  usual  a 
bumper,  but  I  did  not  think  the  speaking  was  quite  up  to  the 
mark  I  have  had  a  successful  motion  for  a  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  of  the  Railway  gauges.  I  moved  it  again 
yesterday  as  a  substantive  motion,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  all 
parties.  It  is  well  to  do  something  practical  in  the  House  occa- 
sionally, as  it  gives  one  tlie  standing  of  a  man  of  business." 

Over  all  these  busy  interests  hung  a  heavy  cloud  of  the  gloom- 
iest thoughts.  Throughout  the  session  Cobden's  mind  had  been 
harassed  almost  beyond  endurance  by  a  host  of  dark  cares ;  and 
it  is  only  by  knowing  what  these  amounted  to,  that  we  can 
measure  the  intensity  of  a  devotion  to  public  concerns  which 
could  sustain  itself  unabated  under  this  galling  pressure.  The 
following  extracts  from  letters  to  his  brother  will  suffice  to  show 
us  what  w^as  going  on.  At  the  end  of  the  session  of  1844,  he  had 
allowed  a  groan  to  escape  him,  extorted  by  the  reports  which  his 
brother  had  sent  him  of  the  state  of  their  business :  —  "I  shall 
have  a  month  or  two  for  private  business,  and,  Heaven  knows,  it 
is  not  before  it  is  required.     It  is  a  dog's  life  I  am  leading,  and 
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I  wish  I  could  see  my  way  out  of  the  collar."  ^  But  in  the  recess 
of  1844,  as  in  that  of  the  previous  year,  he  had  been  speedily 
dragged  back  from  his  own  affairs  to  those  of  the  League  and  the 
country.  Throughout  the  spring  of  1845,  however,  things  were 
rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  from  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
escape :  — 

"  April  7.  —  T  shall  certainly  be  down  a  week  before  the  Whit- 
suntide holidays,  so  as  to  have  at  least  a  fortnight  The  fidgets 
have  so  got  possession  of  me  that  I  cannot  master  them:  For 
the  first  time  I  feel  fairly  down  and  dead-beaten.  It  is  of  no  use 
writing  all  one  f^els.  Entreat  J.  S.  to  work  down  the  stock  of 
odds  and  ends  of  cloth,  and  keep  down  everything  as  low  as 
possible.  And  remind  Charles  again  of  the  critical  importance 
of  finding  something  for  the  machinery  to  do  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  seasons.  It  is  of  no  use  your  writing  bad  news  to  me. 
I  can't  help  it  while  here." 

"April  18.  — I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  giving  adequate 
attention  to  the  business,  and  still  retaining,  ostensibly  at  all 
events,  the  same  public  position  as  heretofore.  But  whether  this 
can  be  done  or  not,  I  shall  of  course  make  everything  else  sub- 
servient to  the  one  point  in  which  honor  is  involved.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  our  pattern  department,  so  far  as  the  home  trade 
is  concerned,  has  been  a  failure  this  spring.  This  is  now  irre- 
mediable, and  it  is  of  no  use  dwelling  on  it.  But  it  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  any  estimate  of  the  management  at  the  works  and 
the  warehouse,  and  of  the  cause  of  failure." 

"  3faij  26.  —  I  am  fixed  in  the  Norfolk  Committee  to-day,  and 
do  not  feel  the  least  chance  of  being  released  for  a  week,  and  it 
may  be  a  month  ;  and  for  this  there  is  no  help,  for  if  I  were  to 
leave  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  would  be  after 


me. 


"  Jiine  6.  —  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  come 
down  even  for  a  day.  Our  Committee  have  determined  to  sit  on 
Saturdays,  and  the  rule  of  the  House  precludes  me  from  being 
absent  even  for  an  hour.  God  only  knows  when  this  odious 
Committee  will  come  to  a  close.  If  you  should  wish  to  say  any- 
thing about  money-matters,  ^vrite  to  me.     If  you  want  a  little 

temporary  assistance,  pray  see  Mr. ,  and  give  him  a  message 

from  me  to  the  eflTect  that  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  he  will  try  to 
get  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  former 
transaction. 

"  But  when  I  come  down  after  the  Session,  we  must  put  our 
business  upon  a  different  footing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  avoid 
troubling  anybody.     I  would  have  written  to ,  but  really,  iD 

1  To  F.  W,  Cobdcn,     l^amington,  8th  Angurt,  1844. 
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my  prominent  position,  it  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  write  about. 
You  had  better,  therefore,  take  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
privately,  and  pray  beg  him  to  treat  the  matter  as  very  confiden- 
tial. I  have  so  many  vigilant  foes,  that  a  whisper  about  my 
credit  would  be  exaggerated  a  thousandfold.** 

''June  19. — Your  letters  keep  me  on  the  tenter-hooks,  for  I 
know  not  in  what  extremity  you  may  be  placed,  I  am  in  the 
same  predicament  as  ever.  The  committee  will  in  all  probability 
last  a  week  more.  To-day  we  have  been  treated  to  a  three  hours* 
speech  by  a  counsel  upon  a  mere  fraction  of  the  group.  What 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  escape  is  that  the  committee  does  not 
give  a  decision  on  any  part  until  we  have  heard  the  whole,  and 
consequently  nobody  not  acquainted  with  the  evidence  already 
taken  could  step  in  to  fill  my  place.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  very 
luckily  for  him,  was  pitched  from  his  horse  on  his  head  the  sec- 
ond day  of  our  meeting,  and  he  was  excused  from  further  attend- 
ance, and  as  we  have  nobody  else  in  his  place,  and  as  four  are  the 
quoram,  we  can't  proceed  to  business  in  the  absence  of  one." 

"  June  24.  —  I  will  try  to  put  ofif  any  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Saturday,  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  down  on  Friday 
night,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in  town  again  on  Monday 
morning  by  twelve.  I  see  no  end  to  this  tedious  affair.  We 
have  an  appointment  for  another  branch  to  begin  on  Monday. 
The  truth  is,  the  rival  schemes  fight  for  time,  in  order  to  delay 
the  passing  of  the  bills  during  the  present  session.  But  I  will  at 
all  risks  come  down  on  Friday  afternoon  by  the  express  train, 
which  will  land  me  in  Manchester  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  a  bed  at  your  lodgings,  and  there  I  must  see  John 
Brooks  privately  on  the  Saturday  morning.  I  have  turned  the 
subject  over  in  every  way,  and  I  see  no  other  solution  of  it  than  in 
absolutely  withdrawing  myself  from  public  life,  first  having  se- 
cured such  a  promise  of  support  from  some  of  my  friends  as  shall 
secure  me  from  the  effects  of  the  shock.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  this,  and  shall  not  have  a  moment's  peace  of  mind  until 
I  have  fairly  got  out  of  ray  present  false  position.  In  fact,  I 
would  not  go  through  another  four  months  like  the  past  for  any 
earthly  consideration  whatever." 

A  friend  of  Cobden's,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  business, 
has  told  me  how  he  received  a  message  one  afternoon  in  the 
winter  before  this,  that  Cobden  wished  to  see  him.  He  went 
over  to  the  office  in  Mosley  Street,  and  found  him  on  the  edge  of 
dark  sitting  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  looking  gloomily  into  the 
languishing  fire.  He  was  evidently  in  great  misery.  Cobden 
had  sent  for  him  to  seek  his  advice  how  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  his  business  had  become  involved.  They 
summoned  a  second  friend  to  their  sombre  counsels.     There  was 
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no  doubt  either  of  the  seriousness  of  the  position  or  of  the  causes 
to  which  it  was  clue.  His  business,  they  told  him,  wanted  a 
head.  If  he  persisted  in  his  present  course,  nothing  on  earth 
could  keep  him  from  ruin.  He  must  retire  from  public  life,  and 
must  retire  from  it  without  the  loss  of  a  day.  Cobden  struggled 
desperately  against  the  sentence.  The  battle,  he  said,  was  so 
momentous,  and  perhaps  so  nearly  won.  One  of  his  counsellors 
asked  him  how  he  could  either  work  or  rest  with  a  black  load 
like  this  upon  his  mind.  "  Oh,"  said  Cobden,  "  when  I  am  about 
public  affairs  I  never  think  of  it ;  it  does  not  touch  me ;  I  am 
asleep  the  moment  my  head  is  on  the  pillow." 

A  few  months  later  the  difficulty  could  no  longer  be  evaded. 
In  September  Cobden,  at  the  cost  of  anguish  which  we  may  ima- 
gine, came  to  the  terrible  resolution  to  give  up  public  afifairs. 
He  wrote  a  letter,  describing  his  position  and  the  resolve  to 
which  it  had  driven  him,  to  the  friend  who  had  for  four  unresting 
years  been  his  daily  comrade  and  fellow-soldier,  and  whose  mere 
presence  at  his  side,  he  once  said,  was  more  to  him  than  the 
active  support  of  a  hundred  other  men.  Mr.  Bright  was  then 
travelling  in  Scotland.  The  letter  found  him  one  evening  at  a 
hotel  in  Inverness.  It  w^as  the  wettest  autumn  in  the  memory 
of  man,  and  tlie  rain  came  over  the  hills  in  a  downpour  that 
never  ceased  by  night  or  by  day.  It  was  the  i*ain  that  rained 
away  the  Corn  Laws.  Cobden  begged  of  Mr.  Bright  to  bum 
what  he  had  written,  and  the  injunction  was  obeyed.  It  was  a 
beautiful  letter,  Mr.  Bright  lias  said  :  surely  we  may  say  no  less 
of  the  reply  :  — 

**  Inverness,  September  20th,  1845. 

"  My  dear  Cobden,  —  T  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  yes- 
terday evening,  on  my  arrival  here.  Its  contents  have  made  me 
more  sad  than  I  can  express ;  it  seems  as  if  this  untoward  event 
contained  within  it  an  affliction  personal  for  myself,  great  public 
loss,  a  heavy  blow  to  one  for  whom  I  feel  a  sincere  friendship, 
and  not  a  little  of  danger  to  the  great  cause  in  which  we  have 
been  fellow-laborers. 

"  I  would  return  home  without  a  day's  delay,  if  I  had  a  valid 
excuse  for  my  sisters  who  are  here  with  me.  We  have  now  been 
out  nearly  three  weeks,  and  may  possibly  be  as  much  longer  be- 
fore we  reach  home;  our  plan  being  pretty  well  chalked  out 
beforehand,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  greatly  change  it  without 
giving  a  sufficient  reason.  But  it  does  not  appear  needful  that 
you  should  take  any  hasty  step  in  the  matter.  Too  much  is  at 
stake,  both  for  you  and  for  the  public,  to  make  any  sudden  de- 
cision advisable.  I  may  therefore  be  home  in  time  for  us  to 
have  some  conversation  before  anything  comes  before  the  pubUa 
Nothing  of  it  shall  pass  my  lips,  and  I  would  urge  nothing  to  be 
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done  till  the  latest  moment,  in  the  hope  that  some  way  of  escape 
may  yet  be  found.  I  am  of  opinion  that  your  retirement  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  League ;  its  mainspring 
would  be  gone.  I  can  in"  no  degree  take  your  place.  As  a  sec- 
ond I  can  fight ;  but  there  are  incapacities  about  me,  of  which  I 
am  fully  conscious,  which  prevent  my  being  more  than  a  second 
in  such  a  work  as  we  have  labored  in.  Do  not  think  I  wish  to 
add  to  your  trouble  by  writing  thus ;  but  I  am  most  anxious  that 
some  delay  should  take  place,  and  therefore  I  urge  that  which  I 
fully  believe,  that  the  League's  existence  depends  mostly  upon 
you,  and  that,  if  the  shock  cannot  be  avoided,  it  should  be  given 
only  after  the  weightiest  consideration,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
produce  the  least  evil. 

"Be   assured   that  in  all  this  disappointment  you  have  my 
heartfelt  sympathy.     We  have  worked  long  and  hard  and  cor- 
dially together ;  and  I  can  say  most  truly  that  the  more  I  have 
inown  of  you,  the  more  have  I  had  reason  to  admire  and  esteem 
you,  and  now  when  a  heavy  cloud  seems  upon  us,  I  must  not 
^vrholly  give  up  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  labor  in  the  good  cause 
xmtil  all  is  gained  for  which  we  have  striven.     You  speak  of  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  raise  the  passion  which  led  to 
'the  death  of  Abel,  and  to  weaken  us  by  destroying  the  confidence 
"which  was   needful  to  our  successful  co-operation.     If  such  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  they  have  wlioUy  failed.     To  help  on 
the  cause,  I  am  sure  each  of  us  would  in  any  way  have  led  or 
followed ;  we  held  our  natural  and  just  position,  and  hence  our 
success.     In  mvself  I  know  nothin"f  that  at  this  moment  would 
rejoice  me  more,  except  the  absence  of  these  difficulties,  than  that 
my  retirement  from  the  field  could  in  any  way  maintain  you  in 
the   front  rank.     The  victory  is  now  in  reality  gained,  and  our 
object  will  before  very  long  be  accomplished ;  but  it  is  often  as 
difficult  to  leave  a  victory  as  to  gain  it,  and  the  sagacity  of  lead- 
ers cannot  be  dispensed  with  while  anything  remains  to  be  done. 
Be  assured  I  sliall  think  of  little  else  but  this  distressing  turn  of 
affairs  till  I  meet  you ;  and  whilst  I  am  sorry  that  such  should  be 
the  position  of  things,  I  cannot  but  applaud  the  determination 
you  show  to  look  theui  full  in  the  face,  and  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  whilst  they  are  yet  surmountable. 

"  I  have  written  this  letter  under  feelings  to  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  give  expression,  but  you  will  believe  that 

I  am,  with  m.uch  sympathy  and  esteem 

Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Bright." 

The  writer,  however,  felt  the  bad  tidings  lying  too  heavily  on 
him  to  be  able  to  endure  inaction.    A  day  or  two  later  Mr.  Bright 

15 
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changed  his  plans  and  hastened  southwards.  Helpful  projects 
revolved  in  his  mind,  as  he  watched  the  postboys  before  him 
pressing  on  through  the  steaming  raia  When  he  reached  Man- 
chester, he  and  one  or  two  friends  procured  the  sum  of  money 
which  sufficed  to  tide  over  the  emergency.  For  the  moment  Cob- 
den  was  free  to  return  to  the  cause  which  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
victory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  AUTUMN  OF  1845. 

The  story  of  the  autumn  of  1845  has  often  been  told,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  told  over  again  in  any  detail  in  these 
pages.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  the 
history  of  party.  It  was  the  turning-point  in  the  career  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  English  Ministers.  It  marked  the  decisive 
step  in  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions  in  our  commercial  policy. 
And  it  remains  the  central  incident  in  the  public  life  of  the  states- 
man who  is  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

In  his  powerful  speech  in  1844  Cobden  had  reminded  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  men  were  apt  to  forget  it,  he  said,  that  in 
Ireland  there  was  a  duty  at  that  day  of  eighteen  shillings  a  quar- 
ter upon  the  import  of  foreign  wheat.  Will  it  be  bdievcKl  in 
future  ages,  he  cried,  that  in  a  country  periodically  on  the  point 
of  actual  famine  —  at  a  time  when  its  inhabitants  subsisted  on 
the  lowest  food,  the  very  roots  of  the  earth  —  there  was  a  law  in 
existence  which  virtually  prohibited  the  importation  of  bread  ?^ 
The  crisis  had  now  arrived.  The  session  was  hardly  at  an  end 
before  disquieting  rumors  began  to  come  over  from  Ireland.  As 
the  autumn  advanced,  it  became  certain  that  the  potato  crop  was 
a  disastrous  failure.  The  Prime  Minister  had,  in  his  own  words, 
devoted  almost  every  hour  of  his  time,  after  the  severe  labors  of 
the  session,  to  watching  chances  and  reading  evidence  night  and 
day,  in  anticipation  of  the  heavy  calamity  which  hung  over  the 
nation.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  apprehension  of  actual 
scarcity  had  become  very  vivid,  and  he  wrote  to  Sir  James  Qrap 
ham  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  was  the  removal  of  impedi- 
ments to  import.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  memb^  of 
the  Cabinet  met  in  great  haste.  Three  other  meetings  took  place 
within  the  week.    A  marked  divergence  of  opinion  instantly  be- 

1  Slpeet^  i  164. 
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came  maDifest  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  tx)  summon  Parliament, 
and  to  advise  the  suspension  for  a  limited  period  of  the  restric- 
tions on  importation.  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and 
Sir  James  Graham  supported  this  view.  The  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  following  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
dissented.  Peel  did  not  disguise,  and  the  dissidents  were  well 
aware,  how  difficult  it  might  be  to  put  the  com  duties  on  again 
if  they  had  once  been  taken  off.  It  was  felt  on  both  sides  that 
the  great  struggle  which  had  been  going  on  ever  since  the  Whigs 
proposed  their  fixed  duty,  and  in  which  Peel  had  shown  so  many 
ominous  signs  of  change,  was  now  coming  to  an  issue.  On  both 
sides  there  was  a  natural  reluctance  to  precipitate  it  On  the  6th 
of  November  Ministers  separated  without  coming  to  a  decision. 

A  skilful  enemy  was  intently  watching  their  proceedings  from 
the  northern  metropolis.  On  the  22d  of  November  Lord  John 
Russell  launched  from  Edinburgh  his  famous  letter  to  his  constit- 
uents in  the  City  of  London.  He  had  seen  in  the  public  prints 
that  Ministers  had  met ;  that  they  had  consulted  together  for 
many  days ;  and  that  nothing  had  been  done.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  thought  that  the  Government  were  not  performing 
their  duty  to  their  Sovereign  and  their  country.  The  present  state 
of  the  country  could  not  be  viewed  without  apprehension.  Pro- 
crastination might  produce  a  state  of  suflTering  that  was  frightful 
to  contemplate,  but  bold  precaution  might  avert  serious  evils.  It 
was  no  longer  worth  while  to  contend  for  a  fixed  duty.  Let  them 
all  then  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  had  been  proved 
to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture,  the  source 
of  bitter  division  among  chisses,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mor- 
tality, and  crime  among  the  people.  If  this  end  was  to  be  achieved, 
it  must  be  gained  by  the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  public 
voice. 

The  Edinburgh  Letter  was  the  formal  announcement  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  come  round  to  Cobden's  programme,  the  winning 
of  Free  Trade  by  agitation.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conversion,  as 
everybody  knows,  was  very  freely  imputed  botli  at  the  time  and 
afterwards  to  interested  and  ambitious  motives.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  on  w^hat  ground  the  same  imputation  might  not  have 
been  sustained  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  conversion  of 
Lord  John.  The  obvious  truth  is  that  they  were  both  of  them 
too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  events  liad,  at  last,  shown 
that  Cobden  and  his  friends  were  in  the  right,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  for  admitting  it.  Lord  John  Russeirs  adhesion  made 
the  victory  of  the  League  certain.  Mr.  Bright  happened  to  be  on 
the  platform  at  a  railway  station  in  Yorksliire,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  passed  through  on  his  way  from  the  north  to  Osborne. 
He  stepped  into  the  carriage  for  a  few  moments.     "  Your  letter," 
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said  Mr.  Bright,  "has  now  made  the  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Law  inevitable ;  nothing  can  save  it."  The  letter  had 
in  fact  done  no  less  than  this. 

Immediately  on  its  publication  Sir  Robert  Peel  summoned  his 
Cabinet.  His  view  had  been  that  Varliament  ought  to  be  calleil 
together,  on  the  assumption  that  the  measure  of  relief  which  he 
was  prepared  to  introduce  would  virtually  compel  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  whole  question  of  Protection.  After  the  Edinburgh 
Letter  he  considered  that  this  step  would  appear  to  be  a  servile 
acquiescence  in  the  views  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Still 
he  was  prepared  to  stand  to  his  post,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  this 
reproach,  provided  that  his  colleagues  were  unanimous.  They 
were  not  so.  Lord  Stanley  was  intractable,  and  others  in  the 
Government  were  nearly  as  hostile.  Thinking,  therefore,  that 
he  should  fail  in  the  attempt  to  settle  the  question,  and  that  after 
vehement  contests  and  the  new  combinations  that  would  be 
formed,  probably  worse  terms  would  be  made  than  if  some  one 
else  were  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the  question,  the  Min- 
ister felt  it  his  duty  to  resign.  That  event  took  place  on  the  5th 
of  December.  For  a  fortnight  the  country  remained  without  a 
responsible  Administration. 

The  share  of  the  League  in  this  startling  catastrophe  did  not 
escape  Cobden's  eye.  The  prospect  of  famine  in  Ireland  had  no 
sooner  become  definite,  than  the  League  at  once  prepared  for 
action.  Before  the  end  of  October,  and  before  the  first  of  the 
Cabinet  Councils,  they  held  a  great  meeting  of  many  thousands 
of  persons  at  Manchester,  and  announced  a  series  of  meetings  in 
the  other  great  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  Ministers  were  quite 
aware  what  this  meant,  and  that  they  could  not  face  it.  Sir 
James  Graham  warned  Peel  that  the  Anti-Com-Law  ferment  was 
about  to  commence.  It  would,  he  said,  he  the  most  formidable 
movement  in  modern  times.  There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  days 
during  the  delil)erations  of  the  Government,  because  everybody 
expected  that  each  successive  mail  would  carry  to  him  the  wel- 
come decision  of  the  (Cabinet  that  the  ports  had  been  already 
opened.  And  why  were  tliey  not  opened  ?  asked  Cobden.  Be- 
cause the  League  was  known  to  be  strong  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  being  shut  again.  If  there  had  been  no  Anti-Com- 
Law  League  in  the  middle  of  November,  the  ports  would  have 
been  opened  a  month  ago.  It  was  because  they  knew  well  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  because  the  landlords  knew  well,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  was  at  stake, 
that  they  were  ready  to  risk,  like  desperate  gamblers,  all  that 
might  befall  durin;:^  the  next  six  months,  rather  than  part  with 
that  law.^   When  the  Cabinets  came  to  an  end  without  any  action 

1  Spt'cchrs,  i.  328.     Nov.  13,  1845. 
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being  taken,  then  genuine  alarm  spread  through  the  countiy,  and 
the  storm  of  agitation  began  in  good  earnest  People  knew  pretty 
well  where  the  difficulty  lay.  They  were  told  that  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Stanley  who  had  decided  that  the 
people  of  England  and  Ireland  should  not  be  allowed  to  feed 
themselves.  Cobden  went  to  a  great  gathering  at  Birmingham 
(November  13th).  If  I  mistake  not,  he  said,  you  have  tried  the 
metal  of  the  noble  warrior  before  in  Birmingham.  The  Duke  is 
a  man  whom  all  like  to  honor  for  his  high  courage,  his  firmness 
of  resolve,  his  indomitable  perseverance.  "  But  let  me  remind 
him,"  cried  Cobden,  amid  a  storm  of  strenuous  and  persistent 
approval,  '*  that  notwithstanding  all  his  victories  in  the  field,  he 
never  yet  entered  into  a  contest  with  Englishmen  in  which  he 
was  not  beaten."  Even  the  Edinburgh  Letter,  in  spite  of  Cobden's 
trust  in  the  high  integrity  of  the  writer,  did  not  disarm  his  vigi- 
lance. The  letter  had  transformed  Lord  John  "  from  the  most 
obscure  into  the  most  popular  and  prominent  man  of  the  day." 
But  the  Whig  party  was  nothing  without  the  Free-traders.  The 
Tory  party  was  broken  to  atoms  by  the  rupture  among  their 
leaders.  The  League  alone  stood  erect  and  aloft  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  factions.^ 

The  activity  of  the  League  was  incessant  Now  that  their 
question  had  become  practically  urgent,  and  an  occasion  for  the 
fall  of  ministries  and  the  strife  of  parties,  public  interest  in  their 
proceedings  acquired  a  new  keenness.  "  I  had  reckoned  upon 
getting  home  on  Saturday,"  Cobden  writes  to  his  wife  from  Stroud 
(Dec.  4),  *'  but  Lord  Ducie  has  put  the  fecrew  upon  us.  We  have 
no  alternative  but  to  sleep  at  his  house  on  Saturday  night,  in  or- 
der to  attend  a  meeting  on  the  afternoon  at  his  neighboring  town 
of  Wooton-under-Edge.  We  could  not  resist  his  appeal.  This 
throws  me  out  in  my  plans,  and  I  shall  not  see  you  till  Wednes- 
day. We  shall  go  up  to  London  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  sleep 
there,  and  meet  Villiers  and  others  for  a  talk,  and  on  Monday  we 
shall  go  to  Notts,  next  day  to  Derby,  and  on  Wednesday  home. 
The  Times  newspaper  of  to-day,  wliich  has  just  come  to  hand 
here,  reports  that  the  Government  has  determined  to  call  Parlia- 
ment together  the  first  week  in  January,  and  propose  total  re- 
peal!^ If  this  be  true,  the  day  of  my  emancipation  is  nearer 
than  I  expected.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard,  and  not  expect 
too  much  from  the  Government.     They  will  attempt  to  cheat  us 

1  Speeches,  i.  349.     Dec.  17. 

2  The  publication  of  the  Cabinet  secret  made  a  wonderful  stir  at  the  time.  The 
Standard  and  the  Herald  denounced  it  as  an  atrocious  fabrication.  But  the  Tiines 
stuck  to  its  text,  and  laughed  at  the  two  "melancholy  prints"  who  had  been 
"hobbling  about  the  Com  Laws  to  the  very  last,"  unconscious  that  the  repeal  of 
the  C'om  Laws  was  '*  a  thing  for  statesmen  to  do,  not  for  old  women  to  maunder 
about." 
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yet.  Our  meetings  are  everywhere  gloriously  attended  There 
is  a  perfect  unanimity  among  all  classes ;  not  a  syllable  about 
Chartism  or  any  other  ism,  and  not  a  word  of  dissent  Bright 
and  I  are  almost  off  our  legs^  five  days  this  week  in  crowded 
meetings." 

"Bristol,  Dec.  5,  1845.  —  I  slept  last  night  at  James  Hhoades's, 
and  had  many  kind  inquiries  and  invitations.  We  had  a  very 
delightful  meeting  at  Bath  in  a  splendid  Town  Hall,  the  Mayor 
in  the  chair.  We  are  having  meetings  every  night,  and  I  see  no 
other  prospect  now  but  to  run  the  gauntlet  every  night  till  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  But  I  hope  we  are  getting  to  the  death- 
struggle.  Have  you  seen  Pwiich  with  me  on  horseback  and  Lord 
John  offering  to  hold  the  horse,  and  also  as  the  shadow  when  Peel 
is  opening  the  gate  of  monopoly." 

''London,  Dec.  15,  1845.  —  We  have  had  a  good  meeting  in  the 
City  to-day.  The  knowing  people  say  that  they  have  never  seen 
so  large  and  unanimous  a  gathering.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
City  will  return  four  Free-traders  at  the  next  election.  By  the 
way,  I  don't  hear  anything  decided  about  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment question.  People  begin  to  doubt  whether  Lord  John 
will  form  an  Administration  after  all.  Some  knowing  folks  say 
Peel  will  be  sent  for  again." 

"London,  Dec.  13.  {To  George  Cambe.)  —  Politics  are  like  a 
magic-lantern  just  now,  every  day  brings  some  new  and  unlooked- 
for  change.  What  a  rigliteous  retribution  has  fallen  upon  the  late 
Ministry !  The  men  who  passed  the  present  Corn  Law  in  the 
face  of  starving  millions  in  the  spring  of  1842  have  been  driven 
from  power  and  place  by  their  own  sliding  scale !  May  their 
successor  profit  by  the  example  !  Tliere  is  still  a  great  struggle 
before  us,  but  we  will  beat  the  unrighteous  few  who  wish  to  profit 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  many." 

Two  days  alter  Cobden  had  been  talking  to  the  people  of  Bir- 
mingham in  a  triumphant  strain  about  the  League  standing  erect 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  factions,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  measur- 
ing the  estimate  in  wliich  he  was  held  by  one  at  least  of  the 
factions.  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  on  the  5th  of  December.  The 
Queen  sent  for  Lord  John  Kussell,  and  commissioned  him  to  form 
an  Administration.  Lord  John  wrote  two  lettei-s  to  Cobden  on  the 
same  day.  In  Ihe  first,  he  gave  the  leader  of  the  body  which  had 
shaken  down  a  great  Ministry  and  compelled  an  important  revo- 
lution in  policy,  a  provisional  invitation  to  take  one  of  the  hum- 
blest posts  in  the  ministerial  hierarchy :  — 

''Chesham  Place,  Dee.  10,  ISifi. 

"Dear  Sir,  —  I  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  be  able  to  fonn 
an  Administration.     If  1  should,  however,  on  this  occasion  or  a 
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ftiture  one,  I  shall  ask  you  to  assist  me  by  accepting  the  office  of 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lord  Clarendon  being  the 
President,  and  the  Vice-President  having  to  represent  the  depart- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  EUSSELL." 

The  reader  will  smile  at  this  proposal,  when  he  thinks  of  the 
composition  of  Liberal  Governments  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  difference  between  then  and  now  marks  the 
decay  of  Whig  predominance  within  the  five-and-thirty  years  that 
have  intervened.  Cobden's  reply  to  the  unflattering  offer  might 
have  been  foreseen.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
the  same,  even  if  the  offer  had  been  of  a  more  serious  kind. 

"Mauchester,  Dee.  20,  1845. 

"  Dear  Lord  John,  —  I  feel  greatly  honored  by  the  offer  of  the 
oflBce  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  event  of  your 
being  able  to  form  an  Administration.  In  preferring  to  remain 
at  my  post  as  the  out-of-doors  advocate  of  Free  Trade,  I  am- 
acting  from  the  conviction  that  I  can  render  you  more  efficient 
assistance  in  canying  out  our  principle  by  reteining  my  present 
position,  than  by  entering  your  Government  in  an  official  capacity. 
Again  assuring  you  how  highly  I  esteem  this  expression  of  your 
confidence, 

I  remain,  dear  Lord  John, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

ElCHARD   COBDEN." 

This  reply  crossed  the  second  note  which  Lord  John  Russell 
had  written  to  him  on  the  previous  day :  — 

"Z>gc.  19,  1845. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  In  consequence  of  wliat  I  wrote  this  morning,  I 
now  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  form  a 
Ministry. 

"All  those  who  were  to  be  my  colleagues  had  agreed  to  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Other  differences  on  another  sub- 
ject have  caused  our  failure. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

J.   EUSSELL." 

The  differences  which  were  the  cause  of  failure  were  with  Lord 
Grey.^     He  objected  to  Lord  Palmerston  as  Foreign  Secretary. 

^  The  Lord  Howick  of  the  previous  chapter.    He  had  become  a  peer  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  July,  1845.    The  seat  which  he  then  vacated  at  Sunderland  was  won 
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The  intrigue,  says  one  wlio  was  very  competent  to  judge  such 
matters,  was  neither  contrived  with  dexterity  nor  conducted  with 
temper,  but  it  extricated  the  Whig  leader  from  an  embarrassing 
position.^  Lord  John  Russell's  plea  was  not  only  that  in  face  of 
the  risks  to  be  encountered  unity  was  indispensable,  but  that  as 
Lord  Grey  was  among  the  first  of  his  party  who  declared  for  com- 
plete Free  Trade  in  corn,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  attempt  to 
carry  it  without  him.  Viewed  from  this  distance  of  time,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  present  decline  of  the  Whig  caste,  the  plea,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  one  of  singular  tenuity.  No  one  doubts  the 
sincerity  either  of  Lord  John's  attempt  to  form  a  government, 
or  of  his  honest  acquiescence  in  its  failure.  It  was  obviously 
much  easier  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  settle  the  Corn  question, 
because  he  would  have  the  votes  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Free- 
traders, as  well  as  that  of  a  large  body,  if  not  the  majority,  of  his 
usual  supporters.  It  was  not  certain  that  Ix)rd  John  could  have 
settled  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  many  of  the  Conser\'atives, 
especially  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  declined  to  follow 
him  in  a  policy  which  they  hardly  persuaded  themselves  to  accept 
from  Wellington  and  Peel. 

On  the  failure  of  his  rival,  Sir  Robert  Peel  went  to  Windsor, 
withdrew  his  resignation,  and  returned  t<:)  I^ndon,  having  already 
resumed  the  functions  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  He 
hoped  by  speaking  to  his  colleagues  from  the  ix)int  of  a  definitely 
accepted  position,  to  secure  the  support  of  those  who  had  dis- 
sented from  him  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  mouth.  One  at  least  of 
the  survivors,  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  Peel's  mind  at  this 
moment,  holds  it  for  certiiin  that  the  Minister  returned  to  town 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  in  full  confidence  that  he  would 
carry  his  party  with  him  in  the  ti'emendous  step  which  he  had 
resolved  to  take.  Lord  Stanley  withdrew  at  once,^  but  Peel  per- 
sisted in  thinking  that  the  schism  would  end  there.  It  was  not 
many  weeks  before  he  found  out  his  mistake.  Thirty  years  after 
these  events,  when  Peel's  bittcirest  assailant  had  by  a  singular 
destiny  raised  himself  to  the  height  of  power  from  which  Peel 
was  now  looking  down  upon  him,  he  made  an  interesting  remark 
on  a  criticism  that  had  been  published  upon  his  career.     "  The 

by  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Railway  King,  against  Colonel  Peironet  Thompson.  Gobden 
spoke  with  sufficient  pungency  of  the  victorious  candidate  soon  aiterwaicU.  Se0 
SpeerJus,  i.  312,  313. 

*  Mr.  Disra«'li'a  Lord  George  BcntiiicJc,  p.  23. 

^  lionl  Stanh'v's  place  at  the  Colonial  Office  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
had  left  the  Ministry  under  circumstances  already  described  (p.  219).  H6  had 
no  seat  in  Parliament  during  the  important  session  of  1846,  having  resigned  New* 
ark,  for  which  he  had  Iwen  returned  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  Dnke  waa 
one  of  the  stoutest  opj)onents  of  Free  Trade,  successfully  using  all  his  infloenoa 
to  secure  the  defeat  in  North  Notts  of  his  own  son,  whom  Peel  now  promoted  to 
the  ofTice  of  Irish  Secretary  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
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writer,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  fails  to  do  justice  to  a  striking 
distinction  in  my  political  history.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
passing  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  repealing 
the  Corn  Laws,  conceded  necessary  measures  of  progress,  but  they 
broke  up  the  party.     I  passed  Household  Sufirage,  but  I  kept  the 
party  together  and  brought  it  into  power."     It  has  often  been 
contended  by  contemporaries  with  good  information  as  to  the 
state  of  things,  that  Peel  would  have  been  as  successful  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  afterwards  was,  in  getting  his  party  through  an  awkward 
gap,  if  he  had  only  consented  to  call  them  together  and  had  can- 
didly laid  before  them  the  political  considerations  on  which  his 
new  policy  was  founded.     Those  who  hold  this  opinion  are  possi- 
bly right.     It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive  that  PeeVs  situation 
was  distinguished  by  two  fatal  peculiarities.     One  was  that  he 
had  gone  through  the  same  process  before :  he  had  already  done 
by  Protestantism  as  he  was  now  doing  by  Protection;   he  had 
suddenly  carried  out  a  policy  of  which  he  had  been  the  declared 
and  conspicuous  opponent.     It  was  the  champion  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  Church,  who  had  repealed  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  who  had  carried  Catholic  Emancipation,  who  had  increased   • 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  meditating  the 
endowment  of  the  Irish  priests.     Feats  of  this  kind  do  not  bear 
repetition.     In  the  second  place,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
persuade  the  Conservatives  to  assent  to  a  lower  franchise,  because 
few  of  them  in  their  hearts  believed  that  any  manipulation  of  the 
suffmge  would  take  away  from  them  anything  which  they  really 
valued.     Very  many  of  them,  on   the  other  hand,  did  believe 
firmly  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  take  away  from 
them  their  rents,  wliicli  they  valued  extremely.     Political  plausi- 
bilities will  reconcile  men  to  everything,  save  tlie  deprivation  of 
their  property.     It  seems  doubtful  then  whether  Sir  liobert  Peel 
could  under  any  circumstances  have  prevailed  upon  his  party  to 
follow  him.     It  is  not  to  their  dishonor  that  it  should  have  been 
so.     The  Minister  was  honestly  convinced,  but  the  party  was  not. 
Even  Cobden,  when  looking  at  the  battle  from  a  distance,  thought 
that  it  would  be  wrong  "  that  the  House  which  was  elected  to 
maintain  Protection  should  abandon  its  pledges  and  do  the  very 
reverse."     Loni^  after\vanls,  when  Peel's  Memoirs  were  j^iven  to 
the  world,  Cobden  still  held  that  there  would  be  "  much  that  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  in  his  conduct  in  this  question,  after  every- 
thing is  said  and  confessed  that  he  can  urge  in  his  defence."  ^ 
The   simplest  explanation  is  the  true  one.     It  is  a  misUike  to 
assume  that  because  Peel  was  a  great  parliamentary  commander, 
he  had  been  mastered  by  the  parliamentary  vice  of  measuring 

1  LctUr  to  J.  Parkes,  May  26,  1856. 
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national  welfare  by  the  conveniences  of  his  party  or  the  main- 
tenance of  a  majority  in  a  division.  A  colleague  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  in  this  Administration,  who  has  had  unriv^ed  opportunities 
of  seeing  great  public  personages,  speaks  of  him  as  the  most 
"laboriously  conscientious"  man  that  he  has  ever  known.^  It 
was  his  conscience  that  had  become  involved  in  the  change  of 
commercial  policy.  He  could,  as  he  believed,  and  as  he  after- 
wards told  Colxien  himself,  have  parried  the  power  of  the  League 
for  three  or  four  years.  But  he  had  come  to  the  conviction  that 
the  maintenance  of  restriction  was  both  unsound  and  daneerous, 
was  not  only  impolitic  but  unjust.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
conceal  his  conviction,  or  to  act  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  Confidence 
in  public  men,  he  said,  is  shaken  when  they  change  their  opin- 
ions, but  confidence  ought  to  be  much  more  shaken  when  public 
men  have  not  the  courage  to  change  their  course  when  convinced 
of  their  error.  But  why  did  he  not  consult  political  decorum  by 
allowing  Lord  John  Russell  to  carry  repeal,  or  at  least  by  taking 
the  opinion  of  the  country  ?  ^  Because  Lord  John  could  not  have 
carried  repeal ;  and  Peel  could  neither  see  any  advantage  in  inde- 
cision or  iiTational  delay,  nor  could  he  admit  the  incompetency 
of  the  present  Parliament  to  deal  with  that,  as  with  every  other 
object  of  public  concern.^ 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  said  Cobden  afterwards, "  that  some 
discussions  which  I  raised  in  the  House  with  a  view  to  proving 
that  the  agriculturists  themselves  were,  as  a  whole,  injured  by 
Protection,  gave  him  some  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  a 
change  of  policy."  This  may  well  have  been  so.  The  speech  in 
which  Peel  announced  and  vindicated  the  new  policy,  is  little 
more  than  an  echo  of  Cobden*s  Parliamentary  speeches  of  1844 
and  1845,  and  this  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  prominence 
wliich  lie  afterwards  gave  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  to  Cobden*8 
share  in  what  was  done.  Peel  has  explained  the  course  along 
which  his  mind  was  travelling.  His  confidence  in  the  necessity 
of  Protection  was  lessened  by  the  experiment  of  1842.  He  felt 
from  the  fii-st  the  increasing  difficulty  of  applying  to  articles  of 

^  '*  Allowing  for  differences  in  grasp  and  experience,"  he  went  on,  "the  PrinM 
Consort  was  in  this  r«*8pcct  of  the  same  type." 

^  Mr.  Disradi  dwelt  mnch'on  a  certain  inconsistency  on  this  point.  Peel  alwmyt 
said  that  h(^  felt  that  he  was  not  the  person  who  ought  to  ])n>p06e  repeal ;  and  tut 
repudiate<l  as  a  foul  calumny  the  assertion  that  he  wished  to  interfere  m  the  settle 
ment  of  the  question  by  I^rd  John  Kussell.  But,  asked  Mr.  Disraeli,  what  was  it  but 
your  wish  to  interfere  in  this  manner  which  broke  up  your  Cabinet  at  the  beffinning 
of  December  ?  As  Peel  expressly  said  that  it  was  only  the  refosal  of  his  coileaMim 
to  assent  to  repeal  which  prevente<i  him  from  remaining  in  office  on  the  platfoni 
of  the  Edinburgh  Letter,  Mr.  Disraeli's  charge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  cannot  be  aatiafiu^ 
torily  met. 

'  Tarn  worth  Letter,  1847.  For  other  reasons  see  Peel's  letter  to  Cobden,  bahnr, 
p.  266. 
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food  the  principles  which  had  been  applied  to  so  many  other  did- 
cles.  Later  experiments  pointed  in  the  same  way.  Certain 
important  articles  of  agricultural  produce  were  now  admitted  at 
low  rates.  Among  these  were  oxen,  sheep,  cows,  salted  and  firesh 
meat  A  chorus  of  sinister  prophecy  rose  from  the  injured  inter- 
ests. There  was  even  a  pania  Forced  sales  of  stock  took  placa 
It  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grazier. 
Meat  would  be  reduced  to  threepence  a  pound.  The  folsification 
of  these  prophecies,  as  Peel  reminded  his  constituents  after  his 
fidl,  was  destined  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  course  of  public 
opinion.  People  began  to  be  less  apprehensive  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  a  more  liberal  intercourse  in  other  articles  of 
agricultural  produca^ 

Then  he  perceived  an  increase  of  consumption  of  articles  of  first 
necessity,  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  population,  and 
this  greatly  augmented  the  responsibility  of  imdertaking  to  r^u- 
late  the  supply  of  food  by  legislative  restraints.  It  greatly 
aggravated,  moreover,  the  peril  of  these  restraints  in  the  case  of 
any  sudden  check  to  prosperity.  ^ 

Besides  these  considerations,  Peel  says  that  his  faith  in  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  com  had  been  weakened  by  general 
reasoning ;  by  many  concurring  proofs  that  the  wages  of  labor  do 
not  vary  with  the  price  of  com ;  by  serious  doubts  whether,  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  the  present  plenty  were  not 
insured  for  the  future  in  a  higher  degree  by  free  intercourse  in 
com,  than  by  restrictions  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic 
agriculture.  Clear  as  all  this  is  to  a  generation  whose  vision  is 
not  obscured  by  the  passions  of  contemporaries,  resentment  and 
suspicion  at  the  time  were  emotions  that  might  have  been 
expected.  It  speedily  became  certain  that  they  were  violent 
enough  to  endanger  the  new  policy,  to  wreck  the  party,  and  to 
overthrow  forever  the  great  Minister  who  had  been  its  chief. 

Meanwhile  the  League  made  ready  to  give  him  effective  sup- 
port. Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
himself,  it  is  certain  that  other  people  were  afraid  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  League.  It  was  tliis  confederation  which  kept  both 
the  Whig  advocates  of  a  fixed  duty  and  the  Protectionist  advo- 
cates of  the  existing  law  in  order.  In  the  last  week  in  the  year 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
raise  the  enormous  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation.  The  scene  has  often  been  described,  how 
one  man  after  another  called  out  in  quick  succession,  "  A  thou- 
sand pounds  for  me ! "  "A  thousand  pounds  for  us ! "  and  so  forth, 
until,  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours,  sixty  thousand  pounds  had 

1  Memoirs^  ii.  103. 

^  Tamworth  Letter  of  1847,  in  Memoirs,  ii.  105. 
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be^  subscribed  on  the  spot.  There  were  twenty-three  persons 
or  firms  who  put  down  one  thousand  pounds  each,  and  twenty-five 
persons  half  as  much.  Cobden,  who  was  always  received  at  every 
public  gathering  during  this  stirring  crisis  with  an  indescribable 
vehemence  of  sympathy  and  applause,  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  excited  and  resolute  men  before  him.  "This  meeting,"  he 
said,  *'  will  afford  to  any  Administration  the  best  possible  support 
in  carrying  out  its  principles.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  go  on  in  an 
intelligible  and  straightforward  course,  he  will  see  that  there  is 
strength  enough  in  the  country  to  support  him ;  and  I  should  not 
be  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting,  if  I  did  not  say  that 
if  he  takes  the  straightforward,  honest  course,  he  will  have  the 
support  of  the  League  and  the  country  as  fully  and  as  cordially 
as  any  other  Prime  Minister."  ^ 

At  this  time  circumstances  naturally  began  to  work  a  complete 
change  in  Cobden*s  attitude  towards  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  Three 
weeks  before,  when  the  Minister  left  office,  Cobden  had  allowed 
the  excitement  of  the  hour  to  betray  him  into  public  expressions 
of  exultation,  which  were  almost  ferocious  in  their  severity.  Miss 
Martineau  has  explained  how  this  fierce  outburst  shocked  some 
of  his  friends.  They  appear,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
another  connection  (p.  139),  to  have  used  the  friends'  privilege  of 
dealing  very  faithfully  with  him.  Cobden  had  speedily  become 
conscious  of  his  error.  One  of  those  who  remonstrated  with  liim 
was  his  old  friend,  George  Combe,  to  whom  he  replied  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  It  WBS  wrong  to  exult  in  PeeVs  fall,  and  yet  the  scene  of  my 
indiscretion  was  calculated  to  throw  me  off  my  guard,  and  give 
my  feelings  for  a  moment  the  mastery  of  my  judgment  I  was 
speaking  in  the  face  of  nearly  the  entire  adult  male  population  of 
Stockport,  whose  terrible  sufferings  in  1841,  when  Peel  took  the 
government  from  the  Whigs  to  maintain  the  very  system  which 
was  starving  them,  were  fresh  in  my  memory.  The  news  of  the 
retirement  of  the  Peel  Ministry  reached  Stockpoit  a  couple  of 
hours  before  the  meeting  took  place.  When  it  was  announced, 
the  whole  audience  sprang  up,  and  gave  three  times  three  cheers. 
I  was  quite  taken  aback,  and  out  came  that  virulent  attack  upon 
Peel,  for  which  I  have  been  gently  rapped  on  the  knuckles  by 
Miss  Martineau,  yourself,  and  many  other  esteemed  correspond- 
ents. It  was  an  unpremeditated  ebullition.  Tell  your  good 
brother  I  will  keep  a  more  watchful  guard  over  the  old  serpent 
that  is  within  me  for  the  future.  You  must  not  judge  me  by 
what  I  say  at  these  tumultuous  public  meetings."  * 

1  Spc  Prentice's  Higfonj  of  the  J^cujuf,^  ii.  415. 

s  To  G.  Combe    Manchester,  Dec.  29,  1845.    See  MiBS  Maitinean's  AutoUogrU' 
phy,  ii.  259-262. 
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The  rest  of  this  letter,  describing  his  feelings  abont  public  life, 
has  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter  (p.  139).  In  a  second  let- 
ter, replying  we  may  suppose  to  a  request  of  Combe's  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  show  the  first  to  some  of  their  common 
friends,  Cobden  referred  fiercely  enough,  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  public,  to  the  .extremely  painful  incident  of  1843 :  it  has 
been  already  described  in  its  place.^ 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  please  of  that  let- 
ter of  mine,  and  I  r^Iy  feel  gratified  and  proud  that  you  take 
so  much  interest  in  preserving  for  me  the  good  opinion  of  those 
whose  esteem  is  worth  having.  Now  let  me  add,  that  although, 
as  between  you  and  myself,  I  am  eager  to  avow  my  r^ret  at 
having  been  betrayed  into  a  vindictive  attack  upon  Peel,  although 
I  admil  that  Christian  principle  was  violated  in  that  speech, 'and 
that  I  should  have  better  consulted  what  was  due  to  myself  if  I 
had  shown  greater  magnanimity  on  the  occasion,  still,  as  between 
any  other  looker-on  and  myself,  I  must  say  that  Peel's  atrocious 
conduct  towards  me  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  his  insinuating  that  I  wished  to  incite  to  his  assassina- 
tion, and  hounding  on  his  party  to  destroy  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  His  conduct  might  have  been  excused  on  account  of  his 
state  of  mind,  from  the  recent  death  of  Drummond,  and  the  dis- 
tress and  anxiety  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who,  I  believe, 
unnerved  him  by  their  alarm  for  his  safety.  But  although  this 
excused  him  at  the  instant,  it  did  not  atone  for  his  having  failed 
to  retract  or  explain  his  foul  charge  subsequently,  which,  in  fact, 
made  and  now  makes  it  a  deliberate  attempt  at  moral  assassina- 
tion, which  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  "forget,  and  therefore  I 
should  feel  justified  in  repeating  what  I  said  at  Covent  Garden, 
that  I  should  forfeit  my  own  respect  and  that  of  my  friends  if  I 
ever  exchanged  a  word  with  that  man  in  private."  ^ 

No  nature  was  ever  less  disposed  for  the  harboring  of  long 
resentments,  and  it  was  not  many  weeks  from  this  time  before  a 
curious  incident  had  the  effect  of  finally  effacing  the  last  trace  of 
enmity  between  these  two  honored  men.  A  vulgar  attack  hap- 
])ened  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Chairman  of  the 
League,  which  drew  a  rebuke  from  a  member  who  was  himself 
renowned  for  bitterness  of  speech  and  the  unbridled  license  of -his 
imputations.  Mr.  Disraeli  defended  the  original  assailant  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  example  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  had,  if  he  did 
not  mistake,  accused  a  member  of  the  League  of  abetting  assassina- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  rose  to  explain  that  his  inten- 
tion at  the  time  was  to  relieve  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  from  the  imputation  which  by  misapprehension  he  had 

*  Above,  chap.  xiL,  pp.  172-175. 

3  To  Geo.  Oomhe,    Manchester,  Feb.  1840. 
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put  npon  him.  If  any  one  present  had  stated  to  him  that  his 
reparation  was  not  so  complete,  and  his  avowal  of  error  not  so 
unequivocal,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  he  should  at  once  have  re- 
peated it  more  plainly  and  distinctly.  Cobden  followed,  saying 
that  he  had  felt,  and  the  country  had  felt,  that  the  Minister's  dis- 
avowal had  not  been  so  distinct  as  was  to  have  been  expected. 
He  was  glad  that  it  had  now  been  explicitly  made,  because  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own  regret  at  the  terms 
in  which  he  had  more  than  once  referred  to  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
And  so  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  subject  might  never 
be  revived,  the  incident  came  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  public  excitement  and  private  anxieties  of  the  year  which 
had  just  con\e  to  an  end,  had  seriously  shaken  Cobden's  health. 
Before  Parliament  opened  he  was  laid  up  with  a  complicated 
affection  of  head,  ears,  and  throat,  the  result  of  laborious  speaking 
to  great  audiences  in  the  open  air  or  in  vast  halls.  He  remained 
liable  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  deafness  and  hoarseness.  All 
through  the  Session  of  1846  he  was  out  of  health.  Fortunately, 
circumstances  had  now  taken  a  turn  which  no  longer  demanded 
much  more  from  him  than  silent  \igilance. 

A  few  days  after  the  Session  opened,  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  his  proposals.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  to  be 
total  But  it  was  not  to  be  immediate.  The  ports  were  not  to 
be  entirely  open  for  three  years.  During  this  interval  there  was 
to  be  a  sliding  scale,  with  a  maximum  duty  of  ten  shillings  when 
the  price  of  wheat  should  be  under  forty-eight  shillings,  and  a 
minimum  duty  of  four  shillings  when  the  price  reached  fifty-four 
shillings  a  quarter.  The  views  of  the  League  therefore  would  not 
be  fully  realized  until  February,  1849. 

The  opponents  of  the  Minister  began  to  talk  of  an  appeal  to 
the  country,  and  Cobden  addressed  himself  to  this  eritioai  point 
in  the  one  speech  of  any  importance  which  he  felt  called  upon  to 
make  through  the  whole  of  these  protracted  debates.  He  plied 
the  Protectionists  with  defiant  tests  of  the  national  opinion.  The 
petitions  for  rex)ea1  had  ten  times  as  many  signatures  as  petitions 
for  Protection.  But,  they  cried,  the  most  numerously  signed  were 
fictitious.    Then  let  them  try  public  meetings.    He  cballeoged 
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them  to  hold  a  single  public  and  open  meeting  anjrwhere  in  the 
land.  Then  for  parliamentary  representation.  '*  I  ought  to  know," 
he  said,  ^  as  much  about  the  state  of  the  representation  and  of  the 
registration  as  any  man  in  this  House.    Prol]^bly  no  one  has 

S'ven  so  much  attention  to  that  question  as  I  have  done,  and  I 
sttnctly  deny  that  you  have  the  slightest  probability  of  gaining 
a  numerical  majority,  if  a  dissolution  took  place  to-morrow. 
Now  I  would  not  have  said  this  three  months  ago ;  but  your  paiiy 
is  broken  up.''  Four  fifths  of  the  Conservatives  from  the  towns 
in  the  north  of  England  were  followers  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and 
not  of  the  Protectionist  Dukes.  They  had  been  for  Free  Trade 
all  along,  but  they  had  confidence  in  the  Minister,  that  he  would 
do  what  was  necessary  at  the  proper  time.  But  let  them  suppose 
that  the  Protectionists  might  have  a  numerical  majority.  What 
would  be  the  character  of  the  minority?  It  would  contain  the 
whole  twenty  members  for  the  metropolis  and  the  metropolitan 
county.  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  would  follow  London.  There 
was  not  in  all  Great  Britain  a  town  of  five-and-twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  not  even  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  which  would  not  send 
members  pledged  to  Free  Trada  What  would  a  majority  of 
twenty  or  thirty  men  in  pocket-boroughs  and  nomination  coun- 
ties do  in  face  of  such  a  minority  as  this  ?  They  would  shrink 
aghast  from  the  position  in  which  they  found  themselves.  The 
members  who  came  up  under  such  circumstances  to  maintain 
the  Com  Laws  from  their  Ripons  and  Stamfords,  Woodstocks 
and  Marlboroughs,  would  not  defend  their  views  a  day  after  they 
had  found  out  so  vast  a  moral  preponderance  of  public  opinion 
as  this.^ 

The  characteristic  of  all  Cobden's  best  speeches  was  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  facts  as  the  groundwork  of  his  reasoning,  and  this 
for  ite  particular  purpose  was  one  of  his  best  speeches.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  at  the  time,  nor  has  been  made  since,  to  weaken 
his  striking  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  mind.  Even 
the  Prime  Minister  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  overwhelming 
force  of  opinion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  when  all  was 
over.  Peel  met  Mr.  Bright  in  the  division  lobby  and  had  some 
talk  with  him.  He  had  no  conception,  he  said,  of  the  intense 
feeling  of  hatred  with  which  the  Com  Law  had  been  regarded, 
more  especially  in  Scotland. 

The  first  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  337  to  240. 
But  an  acute  observer  gave  Cobden  what  was  perhaps  the  super- 
fluous warning,  not  to  allow  the  victory  to  throw  him  off  his  guard. 
The  diflBculties  were  still  to  come,  and  they  were  very  serious. 
In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  they  had  been  left 
by  the  desertion  of  Peel  and  all  the  rest  of  their  leaders  in  both 

1  Speeches,  i.  No.  xxi.     Feb.  27,  1846. 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  excepting  only  Lord  Stanley,  the  Protec- 
tionists were  undeniably  strong.  The  bold  and  patient  politician, 
of  whom  they  then  thought  so  lightly,  but  who  was  in  fact  the 
sustaining  genius  of  their  group,  has  described  the  steps  by  which 
they  found  new  leaders  and  a  coherent  organization.  Lord  Geoige 
Bentinck  was  not  a  great  man,  but  then  the  most  dexterous  and 
far-seeing  of  parliamentary  manceuvrers  had  his  ear  and  was  con- 
stantly by  his  side.  Mr.  Disraeli  must  be  said  to  have  sinned 
against  light.  His  compliments  to  Peel  and  Free  Trade  in  1842 
prove  it.  Lord  George  Bentinck  formed,  some  views  on  the 
merits  of  Protection  by-and-by,  but  the  first  impulse  which  moved 
him  was  resentment  at  betrayal.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  key 
to  his  action  was  incensed  party  spleen,  but  the  emotion  was  not 
wholly  discreditable.  One  day  he  walked  away  from  the  House  in 
company  with  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  League.  With  that 
amicable  freedom  of  remark  which  parliamentary  habits  permit 
and  nourish  even  between  the  stoutest  adversaries,  the  Leaguer 
expressed  his  wonder  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  should  fear  any 
evil  from  the  removal  of  the  duty.  "  Well,"  Lord  George  an- 
swered, "  I  keep  horses  in  three  counties,  and  they  tell  me  that  I 
shall  save  fifteen  hundred  a  year  by  free  trade.  I  don't  care  for 
that.  JFhat  I  cannot  bear  is  being  sold.''  This  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  magnanimity  or  of  statesmanship,  but  it  aptly  expressed 
the  dogged  anger  of  "  the  Manners,  the  Somersets,  the  Lowthers^ 
and  the  I>ennoxes,  the  Mileses  and  the  Henleys,  the  Buncombes 
and  the  Liddells  and  the  Yorkes,"  and  all  the  rest  of  that  host  of 
men  of  metal  and  large-acred  squires  whom  the  strange  rhapso- 
dist  of  the  band  has  enumerated  in  a  list  as  sonorous  as  Homer^s 
catalogue  of  the  ships.^  These  honest  worthies  did  not  know 
much  about  the  Circle  of  the  Exchanges,  but  they  believed  that 
Free  Trade  would  destroy  rent,  and  that  the  League  was  bent  on 
overthrowing  the  Church  and  the  Throne ;  while  they  saw  for 
themselves  that  their  leader  had  become  an  apostate.  But  this 
country,  as  Colxlen  said  at  the  time,  is  governed  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  country.  Their  want  of  intelligence  did  not  prevent  them 
from  possessing  a  dangerous  power  for  the  moment 

The  majority  on  the  first  reading  was  a  hollow  and  not  an 
honest  majority,  and  the  Protectionists  were  quite  aware  of  it. 
The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  parliamentary  contest  was 
that  not  a  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in 
favor  of  total  repeal,  and  fewer  still  were  in  favor  of  immediate 
repeal.  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Colxlen  wrote  to  a  friend  long 
after  these  events,  showed  unmistakable  signs  that  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  liead  or  join  a  party  to  keep  a  fixed  duty,  but  he 
was  too  shrewd  to  make  such  an  attempt  when  success 

1  Lard  Oeorge  Bentinck^  p.  216,  ch.  xv. 
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impossible.^  In  the  Upper  House  it  was  notorious  that  not  one  y^ 
peer  in  ten  was  in  his  heart  inclined  to  pass  the  Com  Bill  If 
the  Lords  we/e  to  be  coerced  into  giving  their  assent,  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  the  entire  Whig  party  in  the  Commons  should  keep 
together  and  vote  in  every  division.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  in- 
terest of  the  Whigs  to  help  Peel  to  get  the  Com  Law  out  of  the 
way,  and  then  to  turn  him  out  But  there  was  a  natural  temptar 
tion  to  trip  him  up  before  the  time. 

The  curious  balance  of  factions  filled  the  air  with  the  spirit  of 
intrigue,  and  until  the  very  last  there  was  good  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  Peers  might  force  Peel  to  accept  the  compromise  of 
a  fixed  duty,  or  else  to  extend  the  term  for  the  expiration  of  the  ex- 
isting duty.  No  episode  in  our  history  shows  in  a  more  distress- 
ing light  the  trickery  and  chicane  which  some  thinkers  believe 
to  be  inseparable  from  parliamentary  institutions.  In  this  case, 
however,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  mischief  had  its  root  not  in 
parliamentary  institutions,  but  in  that  constitutional  paradox,  as 
perplexing  in  theory  as  it  is  equivocal  in  practice,  which  gives 
a  hereditary  chamber  the  prerogative  of  revising  and  checking 
the  work  of  the  representative  chamber. 

The  session  had  not  advanced  very  far,  before  other  dangers 
loomed  on  the  horizon.  The  Ministry  was  doomed  in  any  case. 
Whether  Peel  succeeded  or  failed  with  the  Com  Bill,  nobody  at 
this  time  thought  it  possible  that  he  could  carry  on  a  Conservative 
Government  in  a  new  Parliament,  and  he  could  hardly  become 
the  chief  of  a  Liberal  Government.  The  question  was  whether 
and  how  he  should  repeal  the  Corn  Law.  Difficulties  arose  from 
a  quarter  where  they  were  not  expected.  The  misery  of  the  win- 
ter in  Ireland  had  produced  its  natural  fruits  in  disorder  and 
violence.  The  Ministry  resorted  for  the  eighteenth  time  since 
the  Union  to  the  stale  device  of  a  Coercion  Bill,  that  stereotyped 
avowal — and  always  made,  strange  to  say,  without  shame  or  con- 
trition— of  the  secular  neglect  and  incompetency  of  the  English 
Government  of  Ireland.  Two  perilous  inconveniences  followed. 
The  first  was  that  the  Irish  members,  led  by  O'Connell,  persistently 
opposed  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  every  step  of  this  vio- 
lent and  shallow  policy.  It  would  have  been  ignoble  if  they  had 
done  less.  But  their  just  and  laudable  obstruction  of  the  Coer- 
cion Bill  interposed  dangerous  delays  in  the  way  of  the  Com  Bill. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  peril.  The  Coercion  Bill  laid 
the  train  for  a  combination  which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen, 
but  which  was  eventually  irresistible.  Cobden  and  his  friends 
were  hostile  to  the  measure  on  the  policy  and  the  merits,  nor  in 
any  case  could  their  votes  have  saved  the  Ministry.  Lord  John 
Kussell  and  the  Whigs  had  no  objection  to  a  Coercion  Bill,  of 

i  To  J,  Parkes.     June  10,  1867. 
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which  for  that  matter  they  have  been  the  steadiest  patrons,  but 
they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  pay  off  old  scores  when  the 
Minister  declared  Coercion  to  be  urgent,  and  then  actually  let  it 
slumber  for  five  months.^  Lord  George  Bentinck  discerned  very 
early  the  elements  of  an  invincible  dilemma  and  a  promising  plot 
If  the  Minister  pushed  the  Coercion  Bill,  that  would  keep  back 
the  Com  Bill.  If  he  gave  the  priority  to  the  Com  BQl,  this 
would  prove  that  the  Coercion  Bill  was  not  urgent,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  supported. 

Thus,  by  an  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  state  of  political  par- 
ties, a  measure  for  which  the  country  was  sincerely  anxious,  which 
was  confessedly  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
and  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  as  desirous  of  pass- 
ing as  the  Prime  Minister,  seemed  to  be  in  constant  risk  of  mis- 
carrying at  every  moment,  and  was  attended  by  every  circumstance 
of  embarrassment  alike  to  supporters  and  opponents.  The  great 
disadvantage  that  Cobden  saw  in  the  critical  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  session  was  the  encouragement  that  it  held 
out  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  delay  Repeal  This  made  his  own 
course  and  that  of  the  League  all  the  clearer.  It  was  their  policy 
loudly  and  pointedly  to  denounce  all  compromise  on  the  part 
either  of  the  Minister  or  of  equivocal  frienda  Cobden  did  not 
fear  that  the  Whigs  would  take  means  to  reject  the  Bill,  for  this 
reason,  and  perhaps  for  no  loftier  one,  that  its  rejection  would 
afford  Peel  an  opportunity  of  dissolving  on  the  question ;  and  a 
dissolution,  as  Coljden  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  believed,  would 
snuff  the  Whigs  out,  obliterate  all  old  party  distinctions, "  and 
give  Peel  a  five  yeai-s'  lease  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  progressive 
party.'*^  He  was  equally  puzzled  to  understand  why  Peel  should 
press  the  Coercion  Bill  forward,  and  why  the  Whigs  should  show 
such  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  monopolist  support  to  throw 
Peel  out  He  coidd  only  explain  the  second  of  the  two  per- 
plexities, by  supposing  that  "  the  Whigs  are  hugging  the  delusion 
that  the  country  wants  them  back  in  office.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  meet  with  anybody  whose  face  does  not  drop  like  the 
funds  at  the  bare  prospect  of  the  change." 

We  shall  see  presently  what  Peel  himself  had  to  say  to  this 
idea  of  a  mixed  prot^ressive  party.  Meanwhile,  Cobden's  dislike 
and  distmst  of  the  Whigs  was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  even  drew 

1  We  have  an  excellent  illnstration  of  the  practice  of  making  Ireland  the  ihiittle- 
cock  of  English  parties,  in  the  fart  that  the  Whigs  who  had  turned  out  Peel  on  die 
principle  of  Non-Coercion,  had  not  been  in  office  a  month  before  the^  introdnoed 
an  Irish  Arms  Bill.  The  opposition,  however,  was  so  sharp  that  the  Bill  wu  wiA- 
drown  in  a  fortnight.  This  Whig  levity  was  a  match  for  the  Tory  leWty  w^ek 
had  declared  Coercion  urgent  in  Januaiy,  and  taken  no  stepe  to  eeenre  it  Oh 
til  June. 

*  To  Mr,  Sturge,    June  10,  1848. 
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upon  him  Temonstrances  from  some  of  his  own  allies.  "  What  are 
the  old  Whig  party/'  he  asked  impatiently,  "going  to  do  for  us 
in  North  Notts  ?^  There  is  a  division  with  under  4000  voters, 
and  a  strong  Liberal  party.  It  was  considered  Whig  until  the 
base  selfishness  of  the  landlords  of  that  party  led  them  to  desert 
their  colors  there  and  in  every  other  county  upon  the  bread  ques- 
tion. My  old  friend.  Bean,  of  Nottingham,  reckoned  the  Liberal 
party  safe  upon  the  last  register,  and  it  is  improved  upon  the 
present  one.  But  he,  honest  man,  has  been  reckoning  all  Whigs 
as  Free  Traders.  Now,  however,  Peel's  plunge  must  have  brought 
over  some  of  the  Tories  to  Free  Trade,  and  if  there  were  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Whig  proprietors  to  bring  in  a  re- 
pealer, they  could  do  it  with  the  aid  or  neutrality  of  the  Peelites. 
I  look  to  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  the  counties  as  the  test  of 
their  honesty  on  our  question.  Hitherto  they  have  done  nothing 
except  to  revile  and  oppose  ua  Not  a  county  has  been  gained 
to  Free  Trade  but  by  League  money,  and  at  a  terrible  cost  of 
labor  to  the  Leaguers.  I  invaded  the  West  Riding,  in  November^ 
1844,  and  held  public  meetings  in  all  the  great  towns  to  rouse 
them  to  qualify  2000  votes.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  wrote  me  advising 
me  not  to  come,  as  I  should  do  more  harm  than  good !  Had  I 
followed  his  advice,  Lord  Morpeth  might  still  have  been  rusti- 
cating at  Castle  Howard.*  You  will  perhaps  tell  me,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  can't  control  their  old  friends  in  the 
counties  upon  the  Corn  question.  True.  But  then,  what  a  bold 
farce  is  it  now  to  attempt  to  parade  the  Whig  party  as  the  Free 
Traders  par  excellence !  I  will  be  no  party  to  such  a  fraud  as  the 
attempt  to  build  up  its  ruined  popularity  upon  a  question  in 
which  the  Whig  aristocracy  and  proprietors  in  the  counties  either 
take  no  interest,  or,  if  so,  only  to  resist  it.  I  see  no  advantage  but 
much  danger  to  our  cause  from  the  present  efforts  to  set  up  the 
old  party  distinctions,  and  calm  reflection  tells  me  that  isolation 
is  more  and  more  the  true  policy  of  the  League.'*^  This  idea 
held  strong  possession  of  him  until  the  day  of  Peel's  final  defeat 
and  resignation. 

1  Seat  vacated  by  Lord  Lincoln.     See  above,  p.  282  7k 

'  Lonl  Wharncliffe,  who  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Council,  died  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  the  minUterial  crisis.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortloy's  consequent  elevation 
to  the  peerage  vacated  the  seat  for  the  West  Riding.  '*  You  know  — so  Coliden 
told  the  stoiT  three  years  later — "that  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  considered 
the  great  index  of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  In  that  great  division,  at  present 
containing  37,000  voters,  Lord  Morpeth  was  defeated  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade, 
and  two  Protectionists  were  retumea.  I  went  into  the  West  Riding  with  this  40s. 
freehold  plan.  I  stateil  in  every  borough  and  district  that  we  must  have  5000 
qualifications  made.  Tln*y  were  made.  .  .  .  Men  qualified  themselves  with  a  vi«w 
of  helping  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  in  consequence  of  that  movement  Lord 
Morpeth  walked  over  the  course  at  the  next  election." —  Speeches,  ii.  494.  Nov.  26, 
1849. 

•  To  Mr,  J,  Parkes,    Feb.  16,  1846. 
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Before  coming  to  that,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  very  briefly 
the  course  of  proceedings  in  Parliament.  The  motion  was  made 
to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Kesolutions,  on  the  9th  February. 
Eighteen  days  later,  after  twelve  nights  of  debate,  and  after  one 
hundred  and  three  speeches  had  been  delivered,  the  Government 
were  successful  by  a  majority  of  ninety-seven.  On  March  2,  the 
House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Resolutions,  and  Mr.  Villiers's 
amendment  that  Kepeal  should  be  immediate  as  well  as  total,  was 
lost  by  an  immense  majority,  barely  short  of  two  hundred.  Tlie 
Com  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time  on  March  27,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eighty-eight  in  a  House  of  five  hundre<l  and  sixteen; 
and  it  was  finally  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  four  o*clock 
in  the  moniing  of  May  16,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-eight  in  a 
House  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  Lords  made  a  much 
less  effective  opposition  than,  as  is  shown  by  Cob<len*8  letters, 
was  commonly  expected.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by 
two  hundred  and  eleven  against  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  or  a 
majority  of  forty-seven.  Amendments  were  moved  in  Committee, 
but  none  of  them  met  with  success,  and  Lord  Stanley,  who  led 
the  Protectionists,  declined  to  divide  the  House  on  the  third 
reading.  The  Conservatives  acted  on  the  jKilicy  laid  down  by 
Peel  himself  seven  years  before,  as  one  of  the  working  principles 
of  the  great  party  which  he  had  formed  —  "a  party  which,  exist- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  deriving  its  strength  from  the 
popular  will,  should  diminish  the  risk  and  deaden  the  shock  of 
collisions  between  the  two  deliberative  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture." ^  The  battle  had  been  fought  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  as  it  had  been  lost  there,  then,  by  Peel's  salutary  rule,  the 
defeat  was  accepted  as  decisive. 

This  is  the  proper  place  for  Cobden's  own  story  of  his  interests 
and  occupations  during  that  agitated  session.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  his  private  affairs  had  only  been  provisionally  arranged 
in  the  previous  autumn,  and  that  they  were  as  gloomy  as  his 
public  position  was  triumphant.  Before  giving  the  shorter  cor- 
respondence, written  from  day  to  day  to  his  wife  and  his  brother, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  give  three  longer  letters,  affording  a  more 
general  view  of  what  at  this  time  was  engaging  his  thoughts. 

March  7,  1846.  {To  G.  Combe.)  — ''I  am  pretty  well  recovered 
from  my  local  attack  ;  a  little  deafness  is  all  that  remains.  Bat 
the  way  in  which  I  was  prostrated  by  an  insignificant  cold  in  my 
head  has  convinced  me  (even  if  my  doctor  had  not  told  it)  how 
much  my  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  the  excitement  and 
wear  and  tear  of  the  List  few  years.  The  mainspring  has  been 
overweighted,  and  I  must  resolve  upon  some  change  to  wind  up 

1  Pef  1*8  Speech  at  MerchaDt  Tajrlon'  Hall  in  1889. 
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the  machinery,  before  I  shall  be  able  to  enter  upon  any  renewed 
labors.  My  medical  friend  boldly  tells  me  that  I  ought  to  disap- 
pear fix)m  political  life  for  a  year  or  two,  and  seek  a  different  kind 
of  excitement  in  other  scenes  abroad.  He  talks  to  me  of  the  hot 
baths  of  the  Pyrenees  as  desirable  for  such  cases  ;  of  a  low  pulse, 
feeble  circulation,  and  a  disordered  skin,  and  he  speaks  of  a  winter 
to  be  passed  in  a  southern  latitude.  Heaven  knows  what  I  shall 
do !  But  one  thing  is  certain,  I  neither  feel  in  health  nor  spirits 
to  take  that  prominent  place  in  the  political  world  which  the 
public  voice  seems  to  be  ready  to  demand.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
gradually  and  unexpectedly  been  forced  upwards,  by  the  accident 
of  my  position  in  connection  with  a  great  principle  (which  would 
have  elevated  anybody  else  who  had  only  tenacity  of  will  enough 
to  cling  to  it),  and  I  feel,  in  the  present  state  of  my  health,  and 
from  other  private  and  domestic  considerations,  letting  alone  my 
mental  incapacity,  unable  to  pursue  the  elevated  career  which 
many  partial  friends  and  supportei's  would  expect  from  me.  But 
I  am  resolved  to  give  primary  consideration  to  my  health,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  those  whom  nature  has  given  the  first  claim  to  my 
attentions.  This,  I  think,  no  one  will  deny  me.  For  I  assure 
you  that  during  the  last  five  years  so  much  have  I  been  involved 
in  the  vortex  of  public  agitation,  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  my 
own  identity  and  completely  lost  sight  of  the  comforts  and  inter- 
ests of  my  wife  and  children. 

"  Besides,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  less  and  less  in  love  with 
what  is  generally  called  political  life,  and  am  not  sure  that  I 
could  play  a  successful  part  as  a  general  politician.  Party  tram- 
mels, unless  in  favor  of  some  well-defined  and  useful  principle, 
would  be  irksome  to  me,  and  I  should  be  restive  and  intractable 
to  those  who  might  expect  me  to  run  in  their  harness.  However, 
all  this  may  stand  over  till  we  have  really  accomplished  the  work 
which  drew  me  into  my  present  position.  I  am  afraid  our  friends 
in  the  country  are  a  little  too  confident.  The  Government  meas- 
ure is  by  no  means  safe  with  the  Lords  yet.  They  will  mutilate 
or  reject  it  if  they  think  the  country  will  suffer  it.  Bear  in  mind, 
if  you  please,  that  there  are  not  twenty  men  in  that  assembly  who 
in  their  hearts  earnestly  desire  total  repeal.  Nay,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  not  one  hundred  men  in  the  Commons  would  be  more  dis- 
posed for  the  measure,  if  they  could  obey  their  own  secret  inclina- 
tions, without  the  influence  of  outward  considerations.  Amongst 
all  the  converts  and  conformers,  I  class  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  one  of 
the  most  sincere  and  earnest.  I  hav^e  no  doubt  he  is  acting  from 
strong  conviction.  His  mind  has  a  natural  leaning  towards  politi- 
co-economical truths.  The  man  who  could  make  it  his  hobby  so 
early  to  work  out  the  dry  problem  of  the  currency  question,  and 
arrive  at  such  sound  conclusions,  could  not  fail  to  be  equally  able 
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and  willing  to  put  in  practice  the  other  theories  of  Adam  Smith. 
It  is  from  this  that  I  rely  upon  his  not  compromising  our  princi- 
ple beyond  the  three  years.  But  I  must  confess  I  have  not  the 
same  confidence  in  Lord  John  and  the  Whigs.  Not  that  I  think 
the  latter  inferior  in  moral  sentiment,  but  the  reverse.  But  Lord 
John  and  his  party  do  not  understand  the  subject  so  well  as  Peel. 
The  Whig  leader  is  great  upon  questions  of  a  constitutional  char- 
acter, and  has  a  hereditary  leaning  towards  a  popular  and  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  But  his  mind  is  less  adapted 
for  the  mastery  of  economical  questions,  and  he  attaches  an  infe- 
rior importance  to  them.  Nor  does  he  weigli  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  so  accurately  as  Peel.  He  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  a 
privileged  clique.  His  sympatliies  are  aristocratic.  He  is  some- 
times thinking  of  the  House  of  Eussell,  whilst  Peel  is  occupied 
upon  Manchester.  They  are  in  a  false  position ;  Peel  ought  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  middle  class,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not 
destined  to  be  so  before  the  end  of  his  career." 

London,  March  12.  {To  Mr,  T.  Hunter.)  —  "  Many  thanks  for 
your  warm-hearted  letter.  I  have  often  thought  of  you,  and  our 
good  friends.  Potter  and  Ash  worth,  and  of  the  anomalous  position 
in  which  I  was  left  when  our  consultations  ended  last  autumn. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  potato  panic,  whicli  da^^oied  upon  us 
within  a  few  weeks  after  we  came  to  the  wise  decision  respecting 
my  own  course  of  action,  I  should  then  have  been  bound  by  the 
necessity  of  circumstances  to  have  abandoned  my  public  career. 
That  providential  dispensation  opened  out  a  prospect  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  our  agitation,  which  has  not  been  disappointed.  I 
therefore  made  arrangements  of  a  temporary  kind  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  my  private  concerns.  This,  I  concluded,  was  understood 
by  you  and  my  otlier  privy  councillors.  But  the  arrangement 
was  only  provisionfil ;  and  now  tliat  I  trust  we  are  really  drawing 
towards  a  virtual  settlement  of  the  Corn  question,  my  private 
concerns  again  ])ress  upon  my  attention.  I  am  in  a  false  situation, 
and  every  day  increases  its  difficulty.  My  prominent  position 
before  the  world  leads  the  public  to  expect  that  I  shall  take  a 
leading  part  in  future  political  affairs,  for  which  I  do  not  feel  in 
health  or  spirits  to  be  ec^ual,  and  which  private  considerations 
render  altogether  impossible. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  accident,  quite  as  much  as  any  merit  on  my 
own  part,  has  forced  me  gradually  into  a  notoriety  for  which  I 
have  not  naturally  much  taste ;  but  which,  under  all  circum* 
stances,  is  a  source  of  continued  mental  embarrassment  to  me. 
How  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  has  been  for  months  the  subject 
of  cojritation  with  me.  My  own  judgment  leads  irresistibly  to 
one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  by  retiring  from  Parliament  as  soon 
as  the  Corn  question  is  safe.     I  observe  your  allusion  to  a  public 
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demonstration;  and  the  idea  of  a  testimonial  has  reached  me 
through  so  many  channels,  that  it  would  be  afTectation  to  conceal 
from  myself  that  something  of  the  kind  is  in  contemplation.  I 
am  not,  I  confess,  sanguine  about  the  success  of  such  an  effort^ 
pecuniarily  speaking,  on  the  part  of  my  firiends.  Public  ebulli- 
tions of  the  kind  never  realize  the  expectations  of  their  promoters, 
and  there  are  reasons  against  such  success  in  my  own  case.  Out 
of  Manchester  I  am  regarded  as  a  rich  man,  thanks  to  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  Buke  of  Bichmond  and  the  Protectionists. 

''But»  besides,  there  are  others  who  have  as  good  claims  aa 
myself  upon  public  consideration  for  the  labors  given  to  the  good 
cause.  I  have  been  often  pained  to  see  that  my  fame,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  has  eclipsed  that  of  my  worthy 
fellow-laborers.  But  it  would  be  an  injustice  which  neither  I  nor 
the  public  voice  would  sanction,  if  I  were  to  reap  all  the  substan- 
tial fruits  of  our  joint  exertions,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  whose 
sacrifices  and  devotion  have  hardly  been  second  to  my  own. 

"  As  respects  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject  of  a  testimonial, 
although  I  see  it  in  a  difTerent  light  after  the  work  is  done  to  that 
in  which  I  viewed  it  before,  still,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  not 
otherwise  than  a  distasteful  theme.  Were  I  a  rich  man,  or  even 
in  independent  circumstances,  I  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of 
it  But  when  I  think  of  my  age,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  my 
constitution,  and  reflect  upon  the  welfare  of  those  to  whom 
Nature  has  given  the  first,  and  for  them  the  only,  claims  upon  my 
consideration,  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  give  a  chivalrous 
refusal  to  any  voluntary  public  subsidy.  Like  the  poor  apothe- 
cary, ray  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents.  Still,  consulting  my 
own  feelings,  I  should  like  to  be  out  of  Parliament  before  any 
demonstration  were  made.  I  could  hardly  explain  why  I  should 
prefer  this,  it  is  so  peculiarly  a  matter  of  feeling.  It  is  not  with 
a  view  to  escape  from  public  usefulness  hereafter.  I  am  aware 
that  success  in  my  Free  Trade  labors  will  invest  me  with  some 
moral  power,  which,  after  my  health  was  thoroughly  wound  up 
again  for  a  renewed  efi'ort,  I  should  feel  anxious  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  great  questions  for  the  benefit  of  society.  But  I  have  a 
strong  and  instinctive  feeling  that  an  interregnum  in  my  public 
life  would  rather  increase  than  diminish  my  power  of  usefulness. 
Besides  and  independent  of  considerations  of  health,  I  am  not 
anxious  to  be  a  party  in  any  more  political  arrangements  during 
the  next  year  or  two.  Assuming  even  that  the  public  placed  me 
in  a  new  position,  free  from  anxieties  of  a  private  kind,  still  I 
should  shrink  from  undertaking  the  office  of  a  party  politician. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  make  a  useful  partisan,  unless  in  the 
advancement  of  a  defined  and  simple  principle.  Now  the  next 
year  will  witness  a  destruction  of  old,  and  a  combination  of  new 
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parties,  to  which  I  should  be  called  upon  to  give  support,  and 
probably  invited  to  take  office.  Official  life  would  not  suit  me. 
My  only  path  to  public  usefulness  is  in  pursuing  the  same  inde- 
pendent course  as  respects  parties  which  I  have  hitherto  followed. 
I  am  aware  that  others  might  take  a  different  view ;  but  still  no 
one  can  be  so  fair  a  judge  as  myself  of  that  which  involves  a 
knowledge  of  my  own  aptitude,  springing  from  private  tastes  and 
feelings. 

"  I  might  add  as  a  motive  for  leaving  Parliament,  a  growing 
dislike  for  House  of  Commons  life,  and  a  distaste  for  mere  party 
political  action.  But  this  applies  to  my  present  views  only  in  as 
far  as  it  affects  my  health  and  temporary  purposes.  It  is  a  re- 
pugnance which  might  and  ought  to  be  overcome  for  the  sake  of 
usefulness ;  and  there  are  enough  good  men  in  Parliament  who 
sacrifice  private  convenience  for  public  good,  to  compensate  for 
the  society  of  the  herd  who  are  brought  there  for  inferior  objects. 

"  I  have  now  poured  out  my  inward  thoughts  to  you  in  unre- 
served confidence  —  thoughts  which  liave  not  been  committed  to 
paper  before.  And  I  do  it  with  the  fullest  satisfaction,  for  I 
know  that,  whilst  you  sympathize  with  my  feelings,  you  will 
bring  a  cool  judgment  to  my  assistance.  I  may  add  that  it  is 
premature  yet  to  consider  the  struggle  at  an  end.  The  Lords  are 
not  yet  decided  what  to  do  with  the  Government  measure.  There 
are  rumors  still  of  an  attempt  to  compromise.  It  is  reported  that 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  i-etuming  from  Italy  to  head  a  fixed-duty 
party,  and  there  is  still  a  strong  body  in  the  Commons  anxious  for 
such  a  course.  In  fact  there  are  not  a  hundred  men  in  the  Com- 
mons, or  twenty  in  the  Lords,  who  at  heart  are  anxious  for  total 
repeal  Tliey  are  coerced  by  the  out-of-doors  opinion,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  dread  of  the  League  organization  enables  Peel  to 
persevere.  But  for  our  forty-shilling  freehold  bludgeons,  the  aris- 
tocracy would  have  resisted  the  Government  measure  almost  to  a 
man.  My  strongest  hopes  centre  in  Peel.  I  have  far  more  con- 
fidence in  him  than  the  Whig  leaders.  He  is  acting  from  strong 
convictions.  He  understands  politico-economical  questions  better 
than  Lord  John,  and  attaches  far  more  importance  to  sound  princi- 
ples in  practical  legislation.  He  and  Sir  James  Graham  make  no 
secret  of  their  determination  to  stand  or  fall  by  their  measure. 
Such  being  their  decision,  the  only  delay  that  can  take  place  is  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  ;  and  I  think  the  Lords  will  shrink  from 
such  a  desperate  and  fruitless  alternative  when  the  critical  mo- 
ment arrives." 

April  2.  (  „  ).  —  "  So  far  as  I  can  control  my  future  conrae 
of  action,  I  am  prepared  to  do  so ;  and  the  first  step  which  duty 
requires  is  to  place  myself  in  a  private  position  at  the  earliest 
moment  when  I  can  make  the  change,  without  sacrificing  the 
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public  interest  which  is  to  some  extent  involved  in  my  person. 
In  fact  I  should  have  long  ago  retired  into  private  life,  but  for 
this  consideration.  It  is  still  a  little  uncertain  when  we  shall  es- 
cape from  the  tenter-hooks  of  delay.  Even  if  the  Lords  pass  the 
€h)vemment  measure  without  attempts  at  mutilation,  of  which, 
by  the  way,  I  api  still  not  so  sanguine  as  many  people,  then  it 
wiU  be  two  months  yet  before  the  royal  hand  can  reach  the  Act 
for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Law.  Should  the  Peers  attempt  to 
compromise,  I  have  reason  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  Grovemment 
will  be  firm ;  and  then  we  may  possibly  have  a  dissolution.  A 
sharp  struggle  in  the  country  would  in  all  probability  be  followed 
by  total  and  immediate  repeal,  carried  with  a  high  hand.  But, 
assuming  the  most  probable  event,  viz.  that  the  Lords  do  pass 
the  Bill,  then  my  mind  is  made  up  to  accept  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds the  day  after  it  receives  tlie  royal  assent 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  chapter  of  fate, 
and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  it^  come  what  may.  This  de- 
cision is  entirely  the  result  of  my  own  cogitations.  I  have  con- 
sulted nobody.  If  the  rumor  got  abroad  amongst  my  friends,  I 
should  be  persecuted  with  advice  or  remonstrance,  to  which  I 
should  be  expected  to  give  answers  involving  explanations  pain- 
ful to  me.  And  it  is  quite  marvellous  how  apt  the  newspapers 
are  to  get  raw  material  enough  for  an  on  (2i^  if  a  man  suffers  his 
plans  to  go  beyond  his  own  bosom.  I  could,  of  course,  make  my 
health  honestly  the  plea  for  leaving  Parliament,  and  can  show,  if 
need  be,  the  advice  of  the  first  medical  men  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh to  justify  me  in  seeking  at  least  a  twelvemonth's  relaxation 
from  public  life. 

"  I  have  thus  given  you  an  earnest  of  my  determination  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  acquit  myself  of  my  private  as  well  as  public 
duties.  It  has  always  been  to  me  a  spectacle  worthy  of  reproach 
to  see  a  man  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  his  own  domestic  circle  to 
the  cravings  of  a  morbid  desire  for  public  notoriety.  And  God, 
who  knows  our  hearts,  will  free  me  from  any  such  unworthy  mo- 
tives. I  was  driven  along  a  groove  by  accident,  too  fast  and  too 
far  to  retreat  with  honor  or  without  the  risk  of  some  loss  to  the 
country ;  but  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  will  be  that  which 
releases  me  from  the  conflicting  sense  of  rival  duties,  by  restoring 
me  again  to  private  life." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Edmund  Potter :  — 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter.  Though  I  appreciate 
your  kindness  even  where  it  restrains  you  from  writing  to  me,  let 
me  assure  you  that  your  handwriting  always  gives  me  pleasure. 
You  would  not  doubt  it,  if  you  could  have  a  peep  at  the  letters 
which  pour  in  upon  me.  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  giving 
William  Chambers  a  hint  for  an  amusing  paper  in  his  journal 
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upon  the  miseries  of  a  popular  man.  First,  half  the  mad  people 
in  tlic  country  who  are  still  at  large,  and  they  are  l^on,  address 
their  incoherent  ravings  to  the  most  notorious  man  of  the  hour. 
Next,  the  kindred  tril>e  who  think  themselves  poets,  who  are  more 
difficult  than  the  mad  people  to  deal  with,  send  their  doggerel  and 
solicit  subscriptions  to  their  volumes,  with  occasional  requests  to 
he  allowed  to  dedicate  them.  Then  there  are  the  Jeremy  Diddlers 
who  begin  their  epistles  with  high-flown  compliments  upon  my 
services  to  the  millions,  and  always  wind  up  with  a  request  that 
I  will  bestow  a  trifle  upon  the  individual  who  ventures  to  lay  his 
distressing  case  before  me.  To  add  to  my  miseries,  people  have 
now  got  an  idea  that  I  am  influential  with  the  Government,  and 
the  small  place-huntei^  are  at  me.  Yesterday  a  man  wrote  firom 
Yorkshire,  wanting  the  situation  of  a  ganger,  and  to-day  a  person 
in  Herts  requests  me  to  procure  him  a  place  in  the  post-offica 
Then  there  are  all  the  benevolent  enthusiasts  who  have  their  pet 
reforms,  who  think  that  because  a  man  has  sacrificed  himself  in 
mind,  body,  and  estate  in  attempting  to  do  one  thing,  he  is  the 
very  person  to  do  all  the  rest.  These  good  people  dog  me  with 
their  projects.  Nothing  in  their  eyes  is  impossible  in  my  hand& 
One  worthy  man  calls  to  assure  me  that  I  can  reform  the  Church 
and  unite  the  Wesley ans  with  the  Establishment. 

"  That  zealous  and  excellent  educationalist,  Stone,  of  Glasgow, 
seized  upon  me  yesterday.  *  I  have  often  thought,*  said  he, '  that 
Lord  Asliley  or  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  the  man  to  carry  a  system  of 
National  Education  through  Parliament.  But  thev  have  not  moral 
courage ;  if  you  will  take  it  in  hand,  in  less  than  four  years  you 
will  get  a  vote  of  twenty  millions,  and  reconcile  all  the  religious 
parties  to  one  uniform  system  of  religious  education.'  I  replied 
that  1  had  tried  my  hand  on  a  small  scale  in  the  attempt  to  unite 
tlio  sects  in  Lancashire  in  1836,  but  that  I  took  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  l^ws  as  light  amusement  compared  with  the  dififieult 
task  of  inducing  the  priests  of  all  denominations  to  agree  to  suffer 
the  i)eople  to  be  educated.  The  next  time  I  meet  Dickens  or 
Jerrold,  I  shall  assuredly  give  them  a  hint  for  a  new  hero  of  the 
stage  or  the  novel,  *  The  Popular  Man.' 

"  In  answer  to  your  kind  inquiries  after  my  health,  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  am  j^retty  free  from  any  physical  ailment  It  is  only  in 
my  nervous  system  that  I  am  out  of  sorts.  The  last  two  or  three 
months  have  kept  me  on  the  rack,  and  worried  me  more  than  tlie 
Lust  seven  years  of  agitation.  But  if  I  could  get  out  of  the  tread* 
mill,  and  with  a  mind  at  ease  take  a  twelvemonth's  relaxation 
and  total  change  of  scene  and  climate  as  far  off  as  Thebes  or  Per- 
se{H)lis.  where  there  are  no  post-oftices,  newspapers,  or  politicians^ 
I  see  no  reason  why  1  should  not  live  to  seventy ;  for  I  have  fidth 
in  my  tough  and  wiry  body  and  a  temperament  naturally  oool  and 
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controllable,  excepting  when  my  mind  is  harassed  as  it  has  been 
by  circnmstances  connected  with  iny  private  concerns,  which  I 
could  not  grapple  with  and  master,  solely  because  I  was  chained  to 
another  oar.'* 

The  extracts  that  now  follow  are  from  lettera  to  Mrs.  Cobden, 
except  in  the  few  cases  where  a  footnote  gives  the  name  of  some 
other  correspondent : — 

'*  Landofi^  Jan.  23.  —  Peel's  speech  last  night  ^  would  have  done 
capitally  for  Govent  Garden  Theatre,  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton's 
would  have  been  a  capital  address  from  the  chair  if  he  had  filled 
Geoige  Wilson's  place.  The  Tories  are  in  a  state  of  frantic  excite- 
ment, and  the  Carlton  Club  is  all  in  confusion.  Nobody  knows 
his  party.  I  have  no  doubt  Peel  will  do  our  work  thoroughly,  or 
fall  in  the  attempt.  He  will  be  able  to  carry  his  measure  easily 
through  the  Commons,  with  the  aid  of  the  Opposition,  but  I  have 
my  suspicions  that  the  Lords  will  throw  it  out  and  force  a  dissolu- 
tion. Whatever  haippens,  I  can  see  a  prospect  of  my  emancipa- 
tion at  no  distant  date.  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  Windsor,  to 
spend  the  Sunday  with  Mr.  Grote." 

^'Jan.  26.  —  I  spent  yesterday  at  Grote's  about  four  miles  from 
Slough,  and  met  Senior  the  political  economist,  Parkes,  and  Lum- 
ley  the  lessee  of  the  Italian  Opera.  We  had  a  long  walk  of  nearly 
twelve  miles  round  the  country,  and  for  want  of  training  I  find 
myself  like  an  old  posting-horse  to-day,  stiff  and  foot-sore.  .  .  . 
There  are  reports  to-day  of  some  resignations  about  the  Court,  but 
I  don't  hear  of  anybody  of  consequence  who  is  abandoning  Peel. 
Still  there  is  no  knowing  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth.  We 
hear  nothing  as  to  the  details  of  Peel's  plan  to-morrow,  for  which 
we  are  all  looking  with  great  anxiety.  But  the  report  is  still  that 
he  intends  to  go  the  whole  hog.  A  very  handsome  gold  snuff-box 
has  just  been  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  CoUett,  the  member  for 
Athlone." 

"  Jan,  28.  —  Peel  is  at  last  delivered,  but  I  hardly  know  whether 
to  call  it  a  boy  or  a  girL  Something  between  the  two,  I  believe. 
His  corn  measure  makes  an  end  of  all  corn  laws  in  1849,  and  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  virtually  a  fixed  duty  of  4s.  He  has  done 
more  than  was  expected  from  him,  and  all  hut  the  right  thing. 
Whether  it  will  satisfy  our  ardent  friends  in  the  north  is  the  ques- 
tion. Let  me  know  all  the  jjjossip  you  hear  about  it.  I  abstained 
from  saying  a  word  in  the  House  because  I  did  not  wish  to  com- 
mit myself,  and  I  dissuaded  Villiers  and  the  rest  of  the  Leaguers 
from  speaking.  It  was  too  good  a  measure  to  be  denounced,  and 
not  quite  good  enough  for  unqualified  approbation,  and  therefore  I 
thought  it  best  to  be  quiet.     To-day  I  have  attended  a  meeting  at 
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Lord  John's  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  They  seemed  dis- 
posed to  co-operate  with  Peel.  But  Villiers  will  bring  on  his 
motion  for  total  and  immediate  repeal,  and  when  that  is  lost  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can.  The  measure  will  pass  the  Commons 
with  a  very  large  majority,  some  people  say  seventy  to  one  hun- 
dred, but  the  question  still  is  what  will  be  done  in  the  Lords  ?  I 
asked  Lord  John  to-day  what  he  thought  the  Peers  would  do  with 
the  Bill,  and  he  says  if  Lord  Stanley  heads  the  Protectionists  they 
will  reject  it,  but  that  the  Lords  will  not  put  themselves  under  the 
Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Buckingham.  I  hear  that  Lord  Stanley 
is  not  for  fighting  the  battle  of  Monopoly.  So  much  for  the  great 
question." 

"  Jan,  29.^ —  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  if  we  did  anything  in  the  House  to  ob- 
struct the  measure,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  such  step  out  of  doors 
would  be  successful.  In  the  House,  Villiers  will  bring  on  his 
motion  for  total  and  immediate  repeal,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  it  were  successful  simply  on  agricultural  grounds  by  our  being 
able  to  demonstrate  unanswerably  that  it  is  better  for  farmers  and 
landowners  to  have  the  change  at  once  rather  than  gradually. 
But  we  should  have  no  chance  on  any  other  than  agiicultural 
grounds.  To  make  the  appeal  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
simply  on  the  plea  oijxistict  to  Ou  con^u/wcrs,  would  not  have  much 
sympathy  here  or  elsewhere,  and  would  have  no  effect  upon 
Parliament  while  the  question  is  merely  one  of  less  than  three 
years'  time.  Therefore,  while  I  would  advise  you  to  petition  for 
the  whole  measure,  I  can't  say  I  think  any  great  demonstration  as 
against  Peel's  compromise  would  have  much  sympathy  elsewhere. 
Understand,  I  would  not  shift  a  hair's-breadth  from  our  ground, 
but  what  I  mean  strongly  to  impress  on  you  is  my  belief  that  any 
attempt  at  a  powerful  agitation  against  Peel's  compromise  would 
be  a  failure.  And  I  should  not  like  the  League  Council  to  take  a 
step  which  did  not  at  once  receive  a  national  support.  For  myself 
in  the  House  I  will  undertake  to  prove  unanswerably  that  it  would 
be  just  to  all,  and  especially  politic  for  the  agriculturists,  to  make 
the  repeal  immediate,  but  if  we  fail  on  Villiers's  motion  to  carry 
the  immediate,  I  shall  give  my  unhesitating  support  to  Peel,  and 
I  will  not  join  AVhigs  or  Protectionists  in  any  factious  plan  for 
tripping  up  his  heels.  I  ciui't  hold  any  difTerent  language  from 
this  out  of  doors,  and  therefore  can  hardly  see  the  use  of  a  public 
meeting  till  the  measure  comes  on  in  Parliament." 

"  Feb.  9.^ —  The  Queen's  doctor.  Sir  James  Clark  (a  good  Leaguer 
at  heart),  has  written  to  offer  to  pay  me  a  friendly  visit,  and  talk 
over  the  state  of  my  constitution,  with  a  view  to  advise  me  bow  to 
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unstriiig  the  bow.  He  wrote  me  a  croaking  warning  letter  more 
than  a  year  aga  As  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  paragraph  in 
some  newspaper  alluding  to  my  health,  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you 
know  in  case  of  inquiry.  But  don't  write  me  a  long  dismal  letter 
in  return,  for  I  can't  read  them,  and  it  does  no  good.  If  Charl^ 
could  come  up  for  a  week  with  a  determination  to  work  and  think,  , 
he  might  help  me  with  my  letters,  but  he  will  make  my  head  worse 
if  he  requires  me  to  look  after  him,  and  so  you  must  say  plainly/' 

**  London,  Feb,  19.^  — Your  letter  has  followed  me  here.  Peel's 
declaration  in  the  House  that  he  will  adopt  immediate  repeal  if 
it  is  voted  by  the  Commons,  seems  to  me  to  remove  all  difficulty 
from  Yilliers's  path ;  he  can  now  propose  his  old  motion  without 
the  risk  of  doing  any  harm  even  if  he  should  not  succeed.  As 
respects  the  future  course  of  the  League,  the  less  that  is  said  now 
about  it  publicly  the  better.  If  Peel's  measure  should  become 
law,  then  the  Council  will  be  compelled  to  face  the  question, 
'  What  shall  the  League  do  during  the  three  years  ? '  It  Ims  struck 
me  that  under  such  circumstances  we  might  absolve  the  large 
subscribers  from  all  further  calls,  put  the  stafT  of  the  League  on  a 
peace  ^footing,  and  merely  keep  aixve  a  nominal  oiganization  to 
prevent  any  attempt  to  undo  the  good  work  we  have  effected. 
Not  that  I  fear  any  reaction.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  pop- 
ularity of  Free  Trade  principles  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it 
will  every  year  take  firmer  hold  of  the  head  and  heart  of  the  com- 
munity. But  there  is  perhaps  something  due  to  our  repeated 
pledges  that  we  will  not  dissolve  until  the  com  laws  are  entirely 
abolished.  In  any  case  the  work  will  be  effectually  finished 
during  this  year,  provided  the  League  preserve  its  firm  and  united 
position ;  and  it  is  to  prevent  the  slightest  appearance  of  disunion 
that  I  would  avoid  now  talking  in  public  about  the  future  course 
of  the  League.  It  is  the  League,  and  it  only,  that  frightens  the 
peers.  It  is  the  League  alone  which  enables  Peel  to  repeal  the 
law.  But  for  the  League  the  aristocracy  would  have  hunted  Peel 
to  a  premature  grave,  or  consigned  him  like  Lord  Melbourne  to 
a  private  station  at  the  bare  mention  of  total  repeal.  We  must 
hold  the  same  rod  over  the  Lords  until  the  measure  is  safe ;  after 
that  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  it  matters  little  whether 
the  League  dies  with  honors,  or  lingers  out  a  few  years  of  inglori- 
ous existence." 

"March  6.  ^  —  Nobody  knows  to  this  day  what  the  Lords  will 
do,  and  I  believe  all  depends  upon  their  fears  of  the  country.  If 
there  was  not  something  behind  com  which  they  dread  even  still 
more,  I  doubt  if  they  would  ever  give  up  the  key  of  the  bread 
basket.    They  would  turn  out  Peel  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
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they  would  dismiss  a  groom  or  keeper,  if  he  had  not  the  League 
at  bis,back.  It  is  strange  to  see  the  obtuseness  of  such  men  as 
Hume,  who  voted  against  Villiers's  motion  to  help  Peel.  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  latter  was  well  pleased  at  the  motion, 
and  would  have  been  glad  if  we  had  had  a  larger  division.  It 
helps  Peel  to  be  able  to  point  to  something  beyond,  which  he 
does  not  satisfy.     I  wish  we  were  out  of  it." 

"  March  2b}  —  1  liave  received  the  notes.  Moffatt  mentioned 
to  me  the  report  in  the  city  to  which  you  refer.  There  is  no  help 
for  these  things,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  we  have  escaped  so 
welL  If  you  can  keep  this  affair  in  any  way  afloat  till  the  present 
corn  measure  reaches  the  Queen's  hands,  I  will  solve  the  difficulty, 
by  cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  or  rather  the  House ;  and  the  rest 
must  take  its  chance.  I  don't  think  I  shall  speak  in  this  debate. 
It  does  no  earthly  good,  and  only  wastes  time.  People  are  not 
likely  to  say  I  am  silent  because  I  can't  answer  Bentinck  and  Co. 
The  bill  would  be  out  of  the  Commons,  according  to  appearances, 
before  Easter." 

"  March  30.  —  We  are  uncertain  which  cburse  will  be  taken  by 
the  Government  to-night,  whether  the  Com  or  Coercion  Bill  is  to 
be  proceeded  with.  If  tlie  latter,  I  fear  we  shall  not  make  another 
step  with  the  com  question  before  Easter.  I  don't  like  these 
delays." 

"  April  4.  —  It  is  my  present  intention  to  come  home  next 
Thursday  unless  there  is  anything  special  coming  on  that  evening, 
which  I  don't  think  very  likely.  It  happens  most  unluckily  that 
the  Government  has  forced  on  the  Coercion  Bill  to  the  exclusion 
of  com,  for  owing  to  the  pertinacious  delay  thrown  in  the  way  of 
its  passing  by  the  Irish  members,  I  don't  expect  it  will  be  read 
the  first  time  before  Easter,  and  as  for  com  there  is  no  chance  of 
hearing  of  it  again  till  after  the  holidays.  I  wish  to  God  we  were 
out  of  the  mess." 

"  April  6.  —  We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  our  Irish  squabble, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  upon  corn  again  before  Easter. 
It  is  most  mortifying  this  delay,  for  it  gives  the  chance  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents  to  the  enemy." 

"  April  23.  —  We  are  still  in  as  great  suspense  as  ever  aboat 
the  next  step  in  the  Com  Bill  The  Irishmen  threaten  to  delay 
us  till  next  Friday  week  at  least.  But  I  hear  that  the  gener^ 
opinion  is  that  the  postponement  will  be  favorable  to  the  success 
of  the  measure  in  the  Lords." 

"  April  25.  —  You  will  receive  a  THmes  by  the  post  containio^ 
an  amusing  account  of  a  flare-up  in  the  House  between  Disraeh 
and  Peel  respecting  some  remarks  of  mine.    You  will  also 
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that  one  of  the  Irish  patriots  has  been  trying  to  play  ns  fidse 
about  corn.  But  I  don't  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  liberal  Lish 
members  are  inclined  to  any  overt  act  of  treachery,  although  I 
fear  that  many  are  in  their  hearts  averse  to  cwr  repeal" 

^  April  27.  —  Last  Saturday  I  dined  at  Lord  Monteagle's,  and 

took  lady into  dinner,  and  really  I  must  say  I  have  not  for 

five  years  met  with  a  new  acquaintance  so  much  to  my  tasta  I 
met  there  young  Gk)ugh,  son  of  Lord  Gough,  the  hero  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  had  some  interesting  private  talk  with  him  about 
the  doings  of  his  father.  We  are  going  on  again  to-inight  with 
the  Coercion  Bill,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  of  Uie  Irish 
repealers  pursuing  a  little  more  conciliatory  course  towards  u& 
I  hear  that  my  speech  on  Friday  is  considered  to  have  been  very 
ludicious,  inasmuch  as  I  spoke  soft  words,  calculated  to  turn  aside 
the  wrath  of  the  Irishmen.  They  are  a  very  odd  and  unmanage* 
able  set^  and  I  fear  manv  of  the  most  liberal  patriots  amongst 
them  would,  if  they  could  find  an  excuse,  pick  a  quarrel  with  us 
and  vote  against  Free  Trade,  or  stay  away.  They  are  landlords, 
and  like  the  rest  afmid  of  rent" 

''April  29. —  I  have  three  letters  from  you,  but  must  not 
attempt  now  to  give  you  a  long  reply.  We  are  meeting  this  ' 
morning  as  usual  on  a  Wednesday,  at  twelve  o'clock  till  six  m  the 
House,  and  I  have  therefore  litde  time  for  my  correspondenca 
The  Factory  Bill  is  coming  on  which  I  wish  to  attend  to.  ...  . 
You  may  tell  our  League  friends  that  I  begin  to  ^  see  daylight 
through  the  fog  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  enveloped. 
O'Connell  teUs  me  that  we  shall  certainly  divide  upon  the  first 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  on  Friday.  That  being  out  of  the 
way,  we  shall  go  on  to  Com  on  Monday,  and  next  week  will  I 
trust  see  the  Bill  fairly  out  of  the  House.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  delay  has  been  favorable  to  our  prospects  in  the 
Lords." 

*'  May  2.  —  The  Com  measure  comes  on  next  Monday,  and  will 
continue  before  the  House  till  it  passes.  Some  people  seem  to 
expect  that  it  will  get  out  of  our  hands  on  Friday  next  I  still 
hear  more  and  more  favorable  reports  of  the  probable  doings  in 
the  Lords." 

"  May  8.  —  The  fact  is  we  are  here  in  a  dead  state  of  suspense, 
not  quite  certain  what  will  be  our  fate  in  the  Lords,  and  yet  every 
day  trying  to  learn  something  new,  and  still  left  in  the  same  doubt. 
It  is  now  said  that  we  shall  pass  the  third  and  last  reading  of  the 
Bill  in  the  Commons  on  Tuesday  next.  Then  it  will  go  up  to 
the  Lords,  where  the  debates  will  be  much  shorter,  for  the  Peers 
have  no  constituents  to  talk  to.  Lord  Ducie  says  he  thinks  there 
will  be  only  two  nights'  debates  upon  the  second  reading.  Still 
I  am  told  the  Queen's  assent  cannot  be  given  to  the  measure 
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before  the  middle  of  June,  and  very  likely  not  till  the  20th.  I 
dined  last  Saturday  at  Laboucbere's,  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  sat 

beside  Lady  ,  a  very  handsome,  sprightly,  and  unaffected 

dame.  There  was  some  very  good  singing  after  dinner.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  mount  a  white  cravat  at  these  dinner-parties 
much  against  my  will,  but  I  found  a  black  stock  was  quite  out  of 
character.     So  you  see  I  am  getting  on." 

''May  11.  —  I  have  been  running  about,  sight-seeing,  the  last 
day  or  two.  On  Saturday  I  went  to  the  Horticultural  Society's 
great  flower-show  at  Chiswick.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  a  most 
charming  scene.  How  different  from  the  drenching  weather  you 
and  I  experienced  there." 

"  May  13.  —  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  see  no  chance  of  a  division  on 
the  Com  Bill  till  Saturday  morning  at  one  or  two  o'clock,  and 
that  has  quite  thrown  me  out  in  my  calculations  about  coming 
down.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you  for  a  week  or  two 
later.  The  Factory  Bill,  upon  which  I  must  speak  and  vote,  is 
before  the  House,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  division 
will  take  place.  I  have  two  invitations  for  dinner  on  Saturday, 
one  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  and  the  other  to  Lord  and  Lady  Jo^ 
Eussell,  and  if  I  remain  over  that  day,  I  shall  prefer  the  latter,  as 
I  have  twice  refused  invitations  from  them.  I  assure  you  I 
would  ratlier  find  myself  taking  tea  with  you,  than  dining  with 
lords  and  ladies.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  write  to  me  every 
day.    I  don't  wish  to  make  it  a  task    But  tell  me  all  the  gossip." 

''May  15.^  —  There  is  at  last  a  prospect  of  reading  the  Bill  a 
third  time  to-night.  The  Protectionists  promise  fairly  enough, 
but  I  have  seen  too  much  of  their  tactics  to  feel  certain  that  they 
will  not  have  another  adjournment.  There  is  a  revival  of  rumon 
again  that  the  Lords  will  alter  the  Bill  in  committee,  and  attempt 
a  fixed-duty  compromise,  or  a  perpetuation  of  the  reduced  scale. 
It  is  certain  to  pass  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  thirty  or 
forty,  but  it  is  not  safe  in  the  committee,  where  proxies  don't 
count.  I  should  not  now  be  able  to  leave  town  tiU  the  end  of 
the  month,  wlien  I  shall  take  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  Whit- 
suntide recess." 

"May  16.  —  I  last  night  had  the  glorious  privilege  of  giving  a 
vote  in  the  majority  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  for  Uie  total 
re{>eal  of  the  Com  Law.  The  Bill  is  now  out  of  the  House,  and 
will  go  up  to  tlie  Lords  on  Monday.  I  trust  we  shall  never  hear 
tlie  name  of  '  Com '  again  in  the  Commons.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  cheering  and  waving  of  hats  when  the  Speaker  had  pat 
the  question, '  that  this  bill  do  now  pass.*  Lord  Morpeth,  Macaa- 
lay,  and  others  came  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  coDgratolated 
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me  on  the  triumph  of  our  cause.  I  did  not  speak,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  give  more  life  to  the  debate, 
and  afford  an  excuse  for  another  adjournment ;  otherwise  I  could 
have  made  a  telling  and  conciliatory  appeal  Villiers  tried  to 
speak  at  three  o'clock  this  morning,  but  I  did  not  think  he  took 
the  right  tone.  He  was  fierce  against  the  Protectionists,  and  only 
irritated  them,  and  they  would  n't  hear  him.  The  reports  about 
the  doings  in  the  Lords  are  still  not  satisfactory  or  conclusive. 
Many  people  fear  still  that  they  will  alter  the  measure  with  a 
view  to  a  compromise.     But  I  hope  we  shall  escape  any  further 

trouble  upon  the  question I  feel  little  doubt  that  I  shall 

be  able  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  father  at  Midsummer.  At  least 
nothing  but  the  Lords  throwing  back  the  Bill  upon  the  country 
could  prevent  my  going  into  Wales  at  the  time,  for  I  shall  confi- 
dently expect  them  to  decide  one  way  or  another  by  the  15th  of 
June.  I  shall  certainly  vote  and  speak  against  the  Factory  Bill 
next  Friday." 

"May  18.  —  We  are  so  beset  by  contradictory  rumors,  that  I 
know  not  what  to  say  about  our  prospects  in  the  Lords.    Our  good, 

conceited  friend  told  me  on  Wednesday  that  he  knew  the 

Peers  would  not  pass  the  measure,  and  on  Saturday  he  assured 
me  that  they  vxmld.  And  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  rumors  vary  from  day  to  day.  This  morning  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  called  on  me,  and  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  would 
'  move  on,  and  not  stand  in  people's  way.*  A  few  weeks  will 
now  decide  the  matter  one  way  or  another.  I  think  I  told  you 
that  1  dined  at  Moffat's  last  Wednesday.  As  usual  he  gave  us  a 
first-rate  dinner.     After  leaving  Moffat's  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  went 

to  a  squeeze  at  Mrs. .     It  was  as  usual  hardly  possible  to  get 

inside  the  drawing-room  doors.  I  only  remained  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  then  went  home.  On  Saturday  I  dined  at  Lord  and 
Lady  John's,  and  met  a  select  party,  whose  names  I  see  in  to-day's 
papers I  am  afraid  if  I  associate  much  with  the  aristoc- 
racy, they  will  spoil  me.  I  am  already  half  seduced  by  the  fasci- 
nating ease  of  their  parties." 

"May  19.^  —  I  received  your  letters  with  the  enclosures.  We 
are  still  on  the  tenter-hooks  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Lords. 
There  is,  however,  one  cheering  point :  the  majority  on  the  sec- 
ond reading  is  improving  in  the  stock-books  of  the  whippers-in. 
It  is  now  expected  that  there  will  be  forty  to  fifty  majority  at  the 
second  reading.  This  will  of  course  give  us  a  better  margin  for 
the  committee.  The  Government  and  Lord  John  (who  is  very 
anxious  to  get  the  measure  through)  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
insure  success.    The  ministers  from  Lisbon,  Florence,  and  other 
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continental  cities  (where  they  are  Peers)  are  coming  home  to 
vote  in  committee.  Last  night  was  a  propitious  b^inning  in  the 
Lords.  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  was  in  a  passion,  and  his  tone 
and  manner  did  not  look  like  a  winner.** 

"  May  20.  —  We  are  still  worried  incessantly  with  rumors  of 
intrigues  at  headquarters.  Every  day  yields  a  fresh  report  But 
I  will  write  fuller  to-morrow.  Villiers  is  at  my  elbow  with  a 
new  piece  of  gossip.** 

"  May  20.^  —  I  have  looked  through  your  letter  to  Lord  Stan* 
ley,  and  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  felt  surprise  that  you  should 
have  wasted  your  time  and  thrown  away  your  talents  upon  so 
very  hopeless  an  object.  He  will  neither  r^  nor  listen  to  jEsusts 
or  arguments,  and  after  liis  double  refusal  to  see  a  deputation,  I 
really  think  it  would  l)e  too  great  a  condescension  if  you  were  to 
solicit  his  attention  to  the  question  at  issue.  This  is  my  opinion, 
and  Bright  and  Wilson,  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  appear  to  agree. 
But  if  you  would  like  the  letter  to  be  handed  to  him,  I  will  do  iL 
Your  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  was  again  the  topic 
of  eulogy  from  Lord  Monteagle  ycstenlay,  who  called  on  me  with 
a  copy  of  his  report  Everj'thing  is  in  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  Lords  will  do  in  Committee.  The  Protectionists  have  had  a 
great  flare-up  to-day  at  Willis's  Eooms,  and  they  appear  to  be  in 
great  spirits.  I  fear  we  shall  yet  be  obliged  to  launch  our  bark 
again  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  agitation.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  calm  moderation  of  the  League  is  our  l)est  title  to  public 
support  if  we  should  l)e  driven  to  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

"  May  22. — Yesterday  I  dined  with  Lord  and  Lady  Forteecne^ 
and  met  Lords  Normanby,  Cam])bell,  and  Morpeth.  I  sat  at  din* 
ner  beside  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  a  plain  little  woman,  but  clever,  and  a  very  decided  Free 
Trader." 

"J/rty23.  —  I  liave  sent  you  a  Chronicle  containing  a  brief 
report  of  my  few  remarks  in  the  House  last  night  Be  good 
enough  to  cut  it  out,  and  send  it  to  me  that  I  may  correct  it  for 
Hansard.  It  was  two  o'clock  when  I  spoke,  and  it  was  impoesible 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject  Count  on  my  being  at  home,  saving 
accidents,  on  Thursday  to  tea.** 

"  May  23.  —  A  meeting  of  the  Whig  Peers  has  to-day  been 
held  at  Lonl  Lansdowne*s,  and  they  have  unanimou^  resolved 
to  support  the  Crovemment  measure  in  all  its  details.  There  were 
several  of  these  Whig  Peers  who  up  to  yesterday  were  under* 
stoo<l  to  be  resolved  to  vote  in  Committee  for  a  small  fixed  duty. 
and  the  danger  was  understood  to  be  with  theuL  They  were 
beginning,  however,  to  be  afraid  that  Peel  might  dissolve^  and 
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thus  annihilate  the  Whig  party,  and  so  they  are  as  a  party  more 
inclined  to  let  the  measure  pass  now  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of 
coming  in  after  Peel's  retirement  I  am  assured  by  Edward 
Ellice,  one  of  the  late  Whig  Cabinet,  that  the  bill  is  now  safe  and 
that  it  will  be  law  in  three  weeks.  Heaven  send  us  such  good 
luck ! " 

**June  \Q}  —  There  is  another  fit  of  apprehension  about  the 
Com  Bill  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  Peel's  position.  I  can't 
understand  his  motive  for  constantly  poking  his  coercive  bill  in 
our  faces  at  these  critical  moments.  The  Lords  will  take  cour- 
age at  anything  that  seems  to  weaken  the  Government  morally. 
They  are  like  a  fellow  going  to  be  hanged  who  looks  out  for  a  re- 
prieve, and  is  always  hoping  for  a  lucky  escape  until  the  drop  falls." 

"  JuTie  13.  —  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  in  less  than  ten  days 
the  Com  Bill  will  be  law.  But  we  cannot  say  it  is  as  safe  as 
if  carried.  ....  I  breakfasted  yesterday  morning  with  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  and  met  Suleiman  Pasha,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
Count  D'Orsay,  D'lsraeli,  and  a  queer  party  of  odds  and  ends. 
The  Pasha  is  a  strong-built,  energetic-looking  man  of  sixty. 
After  breakfast  he  got  upon  the  subject  of  military  tactics,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Nezib  over  again  with  forks,  spoons,  and 
tumblers  upon  the  table  in  a  very  animated  way.  The  young 
Napoleon  is  evidently  a  weak  fellow,  but  mild  and  amiable.  I 
was  disappointed  in  the  physique  of  Count  D'Orsay,  who  is  a 
fleshy,  animal-looking  creature,  instead  of  the  spiritiiel  person  I 
expected  to  see.  He  certainly  dresses  d  merveille,  and  is  be- 
sides a  clever  fellow." 

''June  16.  —  The  Corn  Bill  is  now  safe  beyond  all  risk,  and 

we  may  act  as  if  it  had  passed I  met  Sir  James  Clark 

and  Doctor  Combe  at  Kingston  on  Sunday,  and  we  took  tea 
together.  Sir  James  was  strong  in  his  advice  to  me  to  go  abroad, 
and  the  doctor  was  half  disposed  with  his  niece  to  go  with  us  to 
Egypt.  Coml)e  and  I  went  to  Hampton  Court  Gardens  in  a  car- 
riage, and  had  a  walk  there.  I  am  afraid  Peel  is  going  out  im- 
mediately after  the  Com  Bill  passes,  which  will  be  a  very  great 
damper  to  the  country ;  and  the  excitement  in  the  country  conse- 
quent on  a  change  of  Government  will,  I  fear,  interfere  with  a 
public  project  in  which  you  and  I  are  interested." 

"June  18.  —  The  Lords  will  not  read  the  Corn  Bill  the  third 
time  before  Tuesday  next,  and  I  shall  l)e  detained  in  town  to  vote 
on  the  Coercion  Bill  on  Thursday,  after  which  I  shall  leave  for 
Manchester.  I  send  you  a  Spectator  paper,  by  which  you  will  see 
that  I  am  a  *  likable  '  person.     I  hope  you  will  appreciate  this." 

"June  23.  —  I  have  been  plagued  for  several  days  with  sitting 
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to  Herbert  for  the  picture  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  it 
completely  upsets  my  afternoons.  Besides,  my  mind  has  been 
more  than  ever  upon  the  worry  about  that  affair  which  is  to  come 
off'  after  the  Corn  Bill  is  settled,  and  about  which  I  hear  all  sorts 
of  reports.    You  must  therefore  excuse  me  if  I  could  not  sit 

down  to  write  a  letter  of  news I  thought  the  Corn  Bill 

would  certainly  be  read  the  third  time  on  Tuesday  (to-morrow), 
but  I  now  begin  to  think  it  will  be  put  off  till  Thursday.  There 
is  literally  no  end  to  this  suspense.  But  there  are  reports  of 
Peel  being  out  of  ofiSce  on  Friday  next,  and  the  Peers  may  yet 
ride  restive." 

"  June  26.  —  My  dearest  Kate,  —  Hurrah !  Hurrah  !'  the  Com 
Bill  is  law,  and  now  my  work  is  done.  I  shall  come  down 
to-morrow  morning  by  the  six  o'clock  train  in  order  to  be  present 
at  a  Council  meeting  at  three,  and  shall  hope  to  be  home  in  time 
for  a  late  tea." 

By  what  has  always  been  noticed  as  a  striking  coincidence,  and 
has  even  been  heroically  described  as  Nemesis,  the  Com  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  night  on  which  the 
Coercion  Bill  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this 
memorable  night  the  last  speech  before  the  division  was  made  by 
Cobden.  He  could  not,  he  said,  regard  the  vote  which  he  was 
about  to  give  against  the  Irish  Bill  as  one  of  no  confidence,  for  it 
was  evident  that  the  Prime  Minister  could  not  be  maintained  in 
power  by  a  single  vote.  If  he  had  a  majority  that  night,  Lord 
George  Bentinck  would  soon  put  him  to  the  test  again  on  some 
other  subject.  In  any  case,  Cobden  refused  to  stultify  himself  as 
Lord  George  and  his  friends  were  doing,  by  voting  black  to  be 
white  merely  to  serve  a  particular  puq)ose.  But  though  he  was 
bound  to  vote  against  the  Coercion  Bill,  he  rejoiced  to  think  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  carry  with  him  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  a  greater  number  of  the  population  of  this  empire  than  had 
ever  followed  the  retirement  of  any  other  Minister. 

This  closed  the  debate.  The  Government  were  beaten  by  the 
heavy  majority  of  seventy-three.  The  fallen  Minister  announced 
his  resignation  of  office  to  the  House  three  days  later  (June  29) 
in  a  remarkable  speech.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks,  it  was  consid* 
ered  one  of  glorification  and  of  pique.  But  the  candor  of  pos- 
terity will  insist  on  recognizing  in  every  period  of  it  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  patriotic  and  justifiable  pride.  In  this  speech  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  pronounced  that  eulogium  which  is  well  worn,  it  is 
true,  but  which  cannot  be  omitted  here.  "  In  reference  to  our 
proposing  these  measures,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  rob  any  per- 
son of  the  credit  which  is  justly  due  to  him  for  them.  But  I  may 
say  that  neither  the  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  benches  opposite 
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nor  myself,  nor  the  gentlemen  sitting  round  me  —  I  saj  that 
neither  of  ns  are  the  parties  who  are  strictly  entitled  to  the  merit. 
There  h^s  been  a  combination  of  parties,  and  that  combination  of 
parties  together  with  the  influence  of  the  Government,  has  led  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  measures.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  name 
which  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  success  of  these  measures : 
it  is  not  the  name  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  London^ 
neither  is  it  my  name.  Sir,  the  name  which  ought  to  be  and 
which  will  be  associated  with  the  subcess  of  these  measures  is  the 
name  of  a  man  who,  acting,  I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested 
motives,  has  advocated  their  cause  with  untiring  energy,  and  by 
appeals  to  reason,  expressed  by  an  eloquence,  the  more  to*  be 
admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned — the  name 
which  ought  to  be  and  will  be  associated  with  the  success  of  these 
measures  is  the  name  of  Kichard  Cobden.  Without  scruple^  Sir/ 
I  attribute  the  success  of  these  measures  to  him." 

Cumbrous  as  they  are  in  expression,  the  words  were  received 
with  loud  approbation  in  the  House  and  with  fervent  sympathy 
in  the  country,  and  they  made  a  deep  mark  on  men's  minds, 
because  they  were  felt  to  be  not  less  truly  than  magnanimously 
spoken. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CORRESPONDENCE    WITH    SIR    ROBERT    PEEL  —  CESSATION    OF 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    LEAGUE. 

Three  days  before  the  vote  which  broke  up  the  Administra- 
tion, Cobden  had  taken  a  rather  singular  step.  As  he  afterwards 
told  a  friend,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  he  ever  did  as  a  member 
of  the  League  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bright.  He  wrote 
a  long  and  very  earnest  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  urging  him, 
in  the  tolerably  certain  event  of  defeat  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  to 
dissolve  Parliament 

"  76,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 
23  Jwne,  1846. 

"  Sir,  —  I  have  tried  to  think  of  a  plan  by  which  I  could  have 
half  an  hour's  conversation  with  you  upon  public  matters,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  guaranty  of  privacy.  I  therefore  take  a  course 
which  will  be  startling  to  you,  by  committing  the  thoughts 
which  are  passing  in  my  mind  freely  to  paper.     Let  me  premise 
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that  no  human  being  has  or  ever  will  have  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge or  suspicion  that  I  am  writing  this  letter.  J  keep  no  copy, 
and  ask  for  no  reply.  I  only  stipulate  that  you  will  pul^  it  in  the 
fire  when  you  have  perused  it,  without  in  any  way  alluding 
to  its  contents,  or  permitting  it  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  other 
person  whatever.^  I  shall  not  waste  a  word  in  apologizing  for 
the  directness  —  nay,  the  abruptness  —  with  which  I  state  my 
views. 

"  It  is  said  you  are  about  to  resign.  I  assume  that  it  is  so. 
On  public  grounds  this  will  be  a  national  misfortune.  The  trade 
of  the  country,  which  has  languished  through  six  months  during 
the  time  that  the  Corn  Bill  has  been  in  suspense,  and  which 
would  now  assume  a  more  confident  tone,  will  be  again  plunged 
into  renewed  unsettlement  by  your  resignation.  Again,  the 
great  principle  of  commercial  freedom  with  which  your  name  is 
associated  abroad,  will  be  to  some  extent  jeopardized  by  your 
retirement.  It  will  fill  the  whole  civilized  world  with  doubt 
and  perplexity  to  see  a  minister,  whom  they  believed  all-power- 
ful, because  he  was  able  to  carry  the  most  difficult  measure  of 
our  time,  fall  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumpL  Foreigners, 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  machinery  of  our  government,  or  the 
springs  of  party  movements,  will  doubt  if  the  people  of  England 
are  really  favorable  to  Free  Trade.  They  will  have  misgivings 
of  the  permanence  of  our  new  policy,  and  this  doubt  will  retaid 
their  movements  in  the  same  direction.  You  have  probably 
thought  of  all  this. 

"  My  object,  however,  in  writing  is  more  particularly  to  draw 
your  attention  from  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House,  as  towards 
your  government,  to  the  position  you  hold  as  Prime  Minister  in 
the  opinion  of  the  country.  Are  you  aware  of  the  strength  of 
your  position  with  the  country  ?  If  so,  why  bow  to  a  diance 
medley  of  factions  in  the  Legislature,  with  a  nation  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  called  to  your  rescue  ?  Few  persons  have  more 
opportunities  forced  upon  tliem  than  myself  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  relative  forces  of  public  opinion.  I  will  not  speak  of 
the  populace,  which  to  a  man  is  with  you  ;  but  of  the  active  and 
intelligent  middle  classes,  with  whom  you  have  engrossed  a  sjm- 
pathy  and  interest  greater  than  was  ever  before  possessed  by  a 
minister.     The  period  of  the  Reform  Bill  witnessed  a  greater 

1  Cob(]cn  did  not  know  tliat  Sir  Robert  Peel  put  nothing  into  the  fira.     He  onee 

said  to  one  of  his  yi>unper  followers,  —  **  My  dear ,  no  public  man  who  Tilaei 

his  churacter  ever  destroys  a  letter  or  a  piper."  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Peel  pat  1^ 
every  night  all  the  letters  and  notes  that  had  come  to  him  in  the  day*  and  it 
is  understood  that  considerably  more  than  a  hundi-ed  thousand  papers  aiv  in  the 
possession  of  his  Itternry  executors.  Some  who  exercise  themselves  upon  the  ininor 
moralities  of  ^nivate  life  will  be  shocked  that  he  did  not  respect  his  oozwpondp 
ent's  stipulation. 
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enthusiasm,  but  it  was  less  rational  and  less  enduring.  It  was 
directed  towards  half  a  dozen  popular  objects  —  Grey,  Bussell, 
Brougham,  etc.  Now,  the  whole  interest  centres  in  yoursel£ 
Tou  represent  the  Idea  of  the  age,  and  it  has  no  other  repre- 
sentative amongst  statesmen.  Tou  could  be  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment with  acclamation  by  any  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
wealthy  constituencies  of  the  kingdom.  Fox  once  said  that 
'Middlesex  and  Yorkshire  together  make  all  England.'  You 
may  add  Lancashire,  and  call  them  your  own.  Are  you  justified 
Cowards  the  Queen,  the  people,  and  the  great  question  of  our 
generation,  in  abandoning  this  grand  and  glorious  position? 
Will  you  yourself  stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  historian  ? 

"  You  will  perceive  that  I  point  to  a  dissolution  as  the  solution 
of  your  diflBculties  in  Parliament.  I  anticipate  your  objectiona 
You  will  say,  —  'If  I  had  had  the  grounds  for  a  dissolution 
whilst  the  Com  Bill  was  pending,  I  should  have  secured  a 
majority  for  that  measure;  but  now  I  have  no  such  exclu- 
sive call  upon  the  country,  by  which  to  set  aside  old  party  dis- 
tinctions/ There  are  no  substantial  lines  of  demarcation  now 
in  the  country  betwixt  the  Peelites  and  the  so-called  Whig  or 
Liberal  party.  The  Chiefs  are  still  keeping  up  a  show  of  hostil- 
ity in  the  House;  but  their  troops  out  of  doors  have  piled 
their  arms,  and  are  mingling  and  fraternizing  together.  This 
fusion  must  sooner  or  later  take  place  in  the  House.  The  in- 
dependent men,  nearly  all  who  do  not  look  for  office,  are  ready  for 
the  amalgamatioa  They  are  with  difficulty  kept  apart  by  the 
instinct  of  party  discipline.  One  dissolution,  judiciously  brought 
about,  would  release  every  one  of  them  from  those  bonds  which 
time  and  circumstances  have  so  greatly  loosened. 

"  I  have  said  that  a  dissolution  should  be  judiciously  brought 
about.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you  would  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  present  Coercion  Bill.  I  assume,  moreover, 
that  you  are  alive  to  the  all-pervading  force  of  the  arguments  you 
have  used  in  favor  of  Free  Trade  principles,  that  they  are  eternal 
truths,  applicable  to  all  articles  of  exchange,  as  well  as  corn  ;  and 
that  they  must  be  carried  out  in  every  item  of  our  tariff.  I  assume 
that  you  foresaw,  when  you  propounded  the  Com  Bill,  that  it 
involved  the  necessity  of  applying  the  same  principle  to  sugar, 
coffee,  etc.  This  assumption  is  the  basis  of  all  I  have  said,  or 
have  to  say.  Any  other  hypothesis  would  imply  that  you  had 
not  grasped  in  its  full  comprehensiveness  the  greatness  of  your 
position,  or  the  means  by  which  you  could  alone  achieve  the 
greatest  triumph  of  a  century.  For  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  soul  of  a  great  nation  can  te  stirred,  is  by  ^''*- 
appealing  to  its  sympathies  with  a  true  principle  in  its  unalloyed 
simplicity.     Nay,  further,  it  is  necessary  for  the  concentration  of 
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a  people's  mind  that  an  individual  should  become  the  incarnation 
of  a  principle.  It  is  from  this  necessity  that  I  have  been  identi- 
fied, out  of  doors,  beyond  my  poor  deserts,  as  the  exponent  of 
Free  Trade.  You,  and  no  other,  are  its  embodiment  amongst 
statesmen; — and  it  is  for  this  reason  alone  that  I  venture  to 
talk  to  you  in  a  strain  that  would  otherwise  be  grossly  imper- 
tinent 

"  To  return  to  the  practical  question  of  a  dissolution.  Assuming 
that  your  Cabinet  will  concur,  or  that  you  will  place  yourself  in 
a  position  independently  of  others  to  appeal  to  the  country,  this 
is  the  course  I  should  pursue  imder  your  circumstancea  I  would 
contrive  to  make  it  so  far  a  judgment  of  the  electors  upon  my  own 
conduct  as  a  Minister,  as  to  secure  support  to  myself  in  the  next 
Parliament  to  carry  out  my  principles.  I  would  say  in  my  place 
in  Parliament  to  Lord  (jleorge  Bentinck  and  his  party,  —  *  I  have 
been  grossly  maligned  in  this  House,  and  in  the  newspaper  press. 
I  have  been  charged  with  treachery  to  the  electors  of  this  empire. 
My  motives  have  been  questioned,  my  character  vilified,  my  policy 
denounced  as  destructive  of  the  national  interests.  I  have  borne 
all  this,  looking  only  to  the  success  of  what  I  deemed  a  pressing 
public  measure.  I  will  not,  however,  stand  convicted  of  these 
charges  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  until,  at  least,  the  nation 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  its  verdict  I  will  appeal  to 
the  electors  of  this  empire ;  they  shall  decide  between  you  and 
me  —  between  your  policy  and  mine.  By  their  judgment  I  am 
content  to  stand  or  fall.  They  shall  decide,  not  only  upon  my  past 
policy,  but  whether  the  principles  I  have  advocated  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  their  completeness  to  every  item  of  our  tariff.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  complete  the  work  I  have  begun.  All  I  ask  is  time,  and 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  and  generous  people.* 

"  This  tone  is  essential,  because  it  will  release  the  members  of 
a  new  Parliament  from  their  old  party  ties.  The  hustings  cry 
will  be, '  Peel  and  Free  Trade,*  and  every  important  constituency 
will  send  its  members  up  to  support  you.  I  would  dissolve  within 
the  next  two  months.  Some  people  might  urge  that  the  cotmties 
would  be  in  a  less  excited  state,  if  it  were  deferred ;  but  any  dis- 
advantage in  that  respect  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  gain  in  the  town  constituencies.  I  would  go  to  the  country 
with  my  Free  Trade  laurels  fresh  upon  my  brow,  and  whilst  the 
grievance  under  which  I  was  suffering  from  the  outrages  of  Pro- 
tectionist speakers  and  writers  was  still  rankling  in  the  minds  of 
people,  whose  sympathies  have  been  greatly  aroused  by  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  his  organs  of  the  press  towards 
yoiL  Besides^  I  believe  there  are  many  county  members  who 
would  tell  their  constituents  honestly  that  Protection  was  a  hope- 
less battle-cry,  and  that  they  would  not  pledge  themselves  to  a 
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system  of  personal  persecution  against  yourself.  Some  of  your 
persecutors  would  not  enter  the  next  Parliament.^  Now  I  will 
anticipate  what  is  passing  in  your  mind.  Do  you  shrink  from 
the  post  of  governing  through  the  bond  Jide  representatives  of  the 
middle  class  ?  Look  at  the  facts,  and  can  the  country  be  otherwise 
ruled  at  all  ?  There  must  be  an  end  of  the  juggle  of  parties,  the 
mere  representatives  of  traditions,  and  some  man  must  of  necessity 
rule  the  State  through  its  governing  class.  The  Reform  Bill 
decreed  it ;  the  passing  of  the  Com  BUI  has  realized  it.  Are  you 
afraid  of  the  middle  class  ?  You  must  know  them  better  than  to 
suppose  that  they  are  given  to  extreme  or  violent  measures.  They 
are  not  democratic. 

*'  Again,  to  anticipate  what  is  passing  in  your  thoughts.  Do 
you  apprehend  a  difficulty  in  effacing  the  line  which  separates 
you  from  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  ?  I  answer 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  personate  no  idea.  You  embody 
in  your  own  person  the  idea  of  the  age.  Do  you  fear  that  other 
questions  which  are  latent  on  the  'Liberal*  side  of  the  House, 
would  embarrass  you  if  you  were  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
section  of  its  members  ?  What  are  they  ?  Questions  of  organic 
reform  have  no  vitality  in  the  country,  nor  are  they  likely  to 
have  any  force  in  the  House  until  your  work  is  done.  Are  the 
Whig  leaders  more  favorable  than  yourself  to  institutional  changes 
of  any  kind  ?  Practical  reforms  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  you 
are  by  common  consent  the  practical  reformer.  The  Condition  of 
England  Question  —  there  is  your  mission  ! 

"  As  respects  Ireland.  That  has  become  essentially  a  practical 
question  too.  If  you  are  prepared  to  deal  with  Irish  landlords  as 
you  have  done  with  English,  there  will  be  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  people.  You  are  not  personally  unpopular,  but  the  revei-se, 
with  Irish  members. 

"  Lastly,  as  respects  your  health.  God  only  knows  how  you 
have  endured,  without  sinking,  the  weight  of  public  duties  and 
the  harassings  of  private  remonstrances  and  importunities  during 
the  last  six  months.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  dissolution, 
judiciously  l^rought  on,  would  place  you  comparatively  on  velvet 
for  five  years.  It  would  lay  in  the  dust  your  tormentors.  It 
would  explode  the  phantom  of  a  Whig  Opposition,  and  render 
impossible  such  a  combination  as  is  now,  I  fear,  covertly  harassing 
you.  But  it  is  on  the  subject  of  your  health  alone  that  I  feel  I 
may  be  altogether  at  fault,  and  urging  you  to  what  may  be  impos- 
siljle.  In  my  public  views  of  your  position  and  power,  I  am  not 
mistaken.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  your  Cabinet, 
whether  one  or  half-a-score  of  your  colleagues  may  secede,  you 

^  **  Among  other  things,"  CoWcn  \vrote  to  Mr.  Parkes,  '*  I  remember  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  Disraeli  could  not  be  again  returned  for  Shrewsbury." 
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have  in  your  own  individual  will  the  power,  backed  by  the 
country,  to  accomplish  all  tliat  the  loftiest  ambition  or  the  truest 
patriotism  ever  aspired  to  identify  with  the  name  and  fame  of 
one  individual 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  conclude  without  apologizing  for  this 
most  extraordinary  liberty.  If  you  credit  me,  as  I  bdieve  you 
will,  when  I  say  that  I  have  no  object  on  earth  but  a  desire  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity  in  writing 
to  you,  any  apology  will  be  unnecessary.  If  past  experience  do 
not  indicate  my  motives,  time,  I  hope,  wilL 

"  It  is  my  intention,  on  the  passing  of  the  Com  Bill,  to  make 
instant  arrangements  for  going  abroad  for  at  least  a  year,  and  it 
is  not  likely  after  Friday  next  that  I  shall  appear  in  the  House. 
This  is  my  reason  for  venturing  upon  so  abrupt  a  communication 
of  all  that  is  passing  in  my  mind.  I  reiterate  the  assurance  that 
no  person  will  know  that  I  have  addressed  you,  and  repeating  my 
request  that  this  letter  be  excliisively  for  your  own  eyes, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BiCUABD  COBDEN. 
"Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P." 

"  P.  S.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  dissolution,  in  the  way  I  sug- 
gested, with  yourself  still  in  power,  would  very  much  facilitate 
the  easy  return  of  those  on  your  side  who  voted  with  you. 
And  any  members  of  your  government  who  had  a  difficulty 
with  their  present  seats,  would,  if  they  adhered  to  you,  be  at  a 
premium  with  any  free  constituency.  Were  I  in  your  position, 
although  as  a  principle  I  do  not  think  Cabinet  ministers  oug^t  to 
encumber  themselves  with  large  constituencies,  I  would  accept  an 
invitation  to  stand  for  London,  Middlesex,  South  Lancashire,  or 
West  Yorkshire,  expressly  to  show  to  the  world  the  estimation  in 
which  my  principles  were  held,  and  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  that  was  my  sole  motive  for  one  Parliament  only." 

To  this  the  Prime  Minister  replied  on  the  following  day, 
writing  at  the  green  table  and  listening  to  the  course  of  the 
debate  as  he  wrote:  — 

"  House  of  Commons,  Wednesday,  Jwm  24tt»  ISM. 

"  Sir,  —  I  should  not  write  from  this  place  if  I  intended  to 
weigh  expressions,  or  to  write  to  you  in  any  other  spirit  than 
that  of  frankness  and  unreserve,  by  which  your  letter  is  chaiao- 
terized.  First  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  axe 
about  to  leave  London  immediately.  I  meant  to  take  the  eadiest 
opportunity,  after  the  passing  of  the  Com  Bill,  to  ask  for  the 
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8atis£action  of  making  your  personal  acquaintance,  and  of  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  every  recollection  of  past  personal  differences 
was  obUteiated  for  ever.  If  you  were  aware  of  th^  opinions  I 
have  been  expressing  daring  the  .last  two  years  to  my  most  inti- 
mate Mends  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  your  motives,  your 
intellectual  power,  and  ability  to  give  effect  to  it  by  real  elo- 
quence— you  woiQd  share  in  my  surprise  that  all  this  time  I  was 
supposed  to  harbor  some  hostile  personal  feeling  towards  you. 

'*  I  need  not  give  you  the  assurance  that  I  shall  regwl  your 
letter  as  a  communication  more  purely  confidential  than  if  it  had 
been  written  to  me  by  some  person  united  to  me  by  the  closest 
bonds  of  private  friendship. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  mistake  my  position. 

^  I  would  have  given,  as  I  said  I  would  give,  every  proof  of 
fidelity  to  the  measures  which  I  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Session.  I  would  have  instantly  advised  dissolution  if  dis- 
solution had  been  necessary  to  insure  their  passing.  I  should 
have  thought  such  an  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  justifiable —  if 
it  had  given  me  a  majority  on  no  other  question.  If  my  reten- 
tion of  office,  under  any  circumstances  however  adverse,  had  been 
necessary  or  would  have  been  probably  conducive  to  die  success 
of  those  measures,  I  would  have  retained  it.  They  will,  however, 
I  confidently  trust,  be  the  law  of  the  land  on  Friday  next 

**  I  do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  the  effect  of  my  retirement  from 
office  as  a  justifiable  ground,  after  the  passing  of  those  measures. 

*  You  probably  know  or  will  readily  believe  that  which  is  the 
truth — that  such  a  position  as  mine  entails  the  severest  sacrifices. 
The  strain  on  the  mental  power  is  far  too  severe;  I  will  say 
nothing  of  ceremony  —  of  the  extent  of  private  correspondence 
about  mere  personal  objects — of  the  odious  power  which  patronage 
confers  —  but  what  must  be  my  feelings  when  I  retire  from  the 
House  of  Commons  after  eight  or  nine  hours'  attendance  on 
frequently  superfluous  or  frivolous  debate,  and  feel  conscious  that 
all  that  time  should  have  been  devoted  to  such  matters  as  our 
relations  with  the  United  States — the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon 
dispute  —  our  Indian  policy  —  our  political  or  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  great  members  of  the  community  of  powerful 
nations. 

"  You  will  believe,  I  say,  if  you  reflect  on  these  things,  that 
office  and  power  may  be  anything  but  an  object  of  ambition,  and 
that  I  must  be  insane  if  I  could  have  been  induced  by  anything 
but  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  undertake  what  I  have  imdertaken 
in  this  Session. 

"But  the  world,  the  great  and  small  vulgar,  is  not  of  this 
opinion.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  do  not  and  cannot  comprehend 
the  motives  which  influence  the  best  actions  of  public  men.    They 
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think  that  public  men  change  their  course  from  corrupt  motives, 
and  their  feeling  is  so  predominant,  that  the  character  of  public 
men  is  injured,  and  their  practical  authority  and  influence  im- 
paired, if  in  sucli  a  position  as  mine  at  the  present  moment  any 
defeat  be  submitted  to,  which  ought  under  ordinary  circumstances 
to  determine  the  fate  of  a  government,  or  there  be  any  clinging  to 
ofl&ce. 

"  I  think  I  should  do  more  homage  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Com  and  Customs  Bills  are  founded,  by  retirement  on  a  per- 
fectly justifiable  ground,  than  either  by  retaining  oflice  without 
its  proper  authority,  without  the  ability  to  carry  through  that 
which  I  undertake,  or  by  encountering  the  serious  risk  of  defeat 
after  dissolution. 

"  I  do  not  think  a  minister  is  justified  in  advising  dissolution 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  present,  unless  he  has  a  strong 
conviction  that  he  will  have  a  majority  based  not  on  temporary 
personal  sympathies,  not  on  concurrence  of  sentiment  on  one 
branch  of  policy,  however  important  that  may  be,  but  on  general 
approval  of  his  whole  policy. 

"  I  should  not  think  myself  entitled  to  exercise  this  great  pre- 
rogative for  the  sole  or  the  main  purpose  of  deciding  a  personal 
question  between  myself  and  inflamed  Protectionists  —  namely, 
whether  I  had  recently  given  good  advice  and  honest  advice  to 
the  Crown.  The  verdict  of  the  country  might  be  in  my  favor  on 
that  issue  ;  but  I  might  fail  in  obtaining  a  majority  which  should 
enable  me,  after  the  first  excitement  had  passed  away,  to  carry  on 
the  government  that  is  to  do  what  I  think  conducive  to  the  public 
welfare.  I  do  not  consider  the  evasion  of  difficulties,  and  the 
postponement  of  troublesome  questions,  the  carrying  on  of  a 
government. 

"  I  could  perhaps  have  parried  even  your  power,  and  carried  on 
the  government  in  one  sense  for  three  or  four  years  longer,  if  I 
could  have  consented  to  halloo  on  a  majority  in  both  houses 
to  defend  the  (not  yet  defunct)  Corn  Law  of  1842,  'in  all  its 
integrity.' 

"  If  you  say  that  I  individually  at  this  moment  embody  or  per- 
sonify an  idea,  be  it  so.  Then  I  must  be  very  careful  that,  being 
the  organ  and  representative  of  a  prevailing  and  magnificent  con- 
ception of  the  public  mind,  I  do  not  sully  that  which  I  represent 
by  warranting  the  suspicion  even  that  I  am  using  the  power  it 
confers  for  any  personal  object 

"  You  have  said  little,  and  I  have  said  nothing,  about  Ireland. 
But  if  I  am  defeated  on  the  Irish  Bill,  will  it  be  possible  to  divest 
dissolution  (following  soon  after  that  defeat)  of  the  character  of 
an  appeal  to  Great  Britain  against  Ireland  on  a  question  of  Insh 
Coercion  ?     I  should  deeply  lament  this. 
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"  I  will  ask  you  also  to  consider  this.  After  the  passing  of  the 
Com  and  Customs  Bill,  considering  how  much  trade  has  suffered 
of  late  from  delays,  debates,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  result, 
does  not  this  country  stand  in  need  of  repose  ?  Would  not  a  des- 
perate political  conflict  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  impair  or  defer  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  passing  of  those 
measures  ?  If  it  would,  we  are  just  in  that  degree  abating  satis- 
faction with  the  past,  and  reconcilement  to  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 

"  Consider  also  the  effect  of  dissolution  in  Ireland ;  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Irish  Bill  immediately  preceding  it. 

"I  have  written  this  during  the  progress  of  the  debates,  to 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  some  degree  of  attention.  I 
may,  therefore,  have  very  imperfectly  explained  my  views  and 
feelings,  but  imperfect  as  that  explanation  may  be,  it  will  I  hope 
suffice  to  convince  you  that  I  receive  your  communication  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  that  I  set  a  just  value  on 
your  good  opinion  and  esteem. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

With  equal  respect  for  your  character  and  abilities, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

Egbert  Peel." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  attractiveness  of  the  idea  with 
which  Cobden  was  now  possessed.  It  was  thoroughly  worked 
out  in  his  own  mind.  By  means  of  the  forty-shilling  freehold, 
the  middle  and  industrious  classes  were  to  acquire  a  preponder- 
ance of  political  power.  It  was  not  the  workmen  as  such,  in 
whom  Cobden  had  confidence.  "  You  never  heard  me,"  he  said 
to  the  Protectionists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  quote  the  su- 
j)erior  judgment  of  the  working  classes  in  any  deliberations  in 
this  assembly:  you  never  heard  me  cant  about  the  superior  claims 
of  the  working  classes  to  arbitrate  on  this  great  question."  ^  Po- 
litical power  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  people  who  had  public 
spirit  enough  to  save  the  thirty  pounds  or  so  that  would  buy 
them  a  qualification,  if  they  could  not  get  it  in  any  other  way. 
Tliese  middle  and  industrious  classes  would  insist  on  pacific  and 
thrifty  administration,  as  the  political  condition  of  popular  devel- 
o])ment.  Circumstances  had  brought  forward  a  powerful  repre- 
sentative of  such  a  policy  in  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  Peel  at  the 
head  of  a  fusion  of  Whigs  and  Economic  Liberals  would  carry 
the  country  along  the  ways  of  a  new  and  happier  civilization. 
The  old  Whig  watchword  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  belonged 
to  another  generation,  and  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  cry 

1  Speeches,  i.  872.    Feb.  27, 1846. 
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of  the  Whigs  even  now.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  had  broken 
up  all  parties.  "  I  felt,"  said  Cobden,  "  that  I  as  much  belonged 
to  Sir  James  Graham's  party,  as  I  did  to  Lord  John  Bussell's 
party."  ^  There  must  be  a  great  reconstruction,  and  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  was  to  preside  over  it. 

Such  a  scheme  was  admirable  in  itself.  In  substance  it  was 
destined  to  be  partially  realized  one  day,  not  by  Peel,  but  by  the 
most  powerful  and  brilliant  of  his  lieutenants.  The  singular  fate 
which  had  marked  the  Minister's  past  career  was  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  Cobden's  project.  It  was  too  late.  All  the  accepted 
decencies  of  party  would  have  been  outraged  if  the  statesman  who 
had  led  an  army  of  Tory  country  gentlemen  in  one  Parliament, 
should  have  hurried  to  lead  an  army  of  Liberal  manufacturers  in 
the  next.  The  transition  was  too  violent,  the  prospect  of  success 
too  much  of  an  accident  Nobody,  again,  could  expect  with  Lord 
John  Russell*s  view,  and  it  was  a  just  view,  of  Peel's  long  and 
successful  opposition  to  measures  and  principles  which  he  imme- 
diately took  for  his  own  on  coming  into  power,  that  they  should 
have  been  able  to  unite  their  forces  under  the  lead  of  either  of 
them.  It  would  have  seemed  to  Lord  John  quite  as  equivocal  a 
transaction  as  the  too  famous  coalition  between  Charles  Fox  and 
Lord  North.  What  he  did  was  to  offer  posts  in  his  administra- 
tion to  three  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  late  colleagues,*  and  this  was  as 
far  as  he  could  go.  They  declined,  and  the  country  was  thrown 
back  upon  a  Whig  Administration  of  the  old  typa  When  that 
Administration  came  to  an  end,  the  fusion  which  Cobden  had 
desired  came  to  pass.  But  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  there  no  mora 
The  power  which  he  would  have  used  in  furtherance  of  the  wise 
and  beneficent  policy  cherished  by  Cobden,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  represented  every  element  in  the  national 
character  and  traditions  which  Cobden  thought  most  letrogiade 
and  dangerous. 

HappUy  for  the  peace  of  the  moment,  these  mortificationa  of 
the  future  were  unknown  and  unsuspected.  Ten  days  after  his 
letter  to  the  fallen  Minister,  Cobden  received  a  conmnmication 
from  his  successor. 

**  Chesham  Pkee,  Juiy  %  IS46. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  The  Queen  having  been  pleased  to  intrust 
me  with  the  task  of  forming  an  Administration,  I  have  been 
anxious  to  place  in  office  those  who  have  maintained  in  our  recent 
struggle  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  against  Monopoly. 

"  The  letter  I  received  from  you  in  November  last,  declining 
office,  and  the  assurances  I  have  received  that  you  aie  going 

1  SpcfcheSy  iL  607. 

3  Lord  DaUiou&ie,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Heibert 
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abroad  for  your  health,  have  in  combination  with  other  circum- 
stances prevented  my  asking  your  aid,  nor,  had  I  proposed  to  you 
to  join  the  Government,  could  I  have  placed  you  anywhere  but  in 
the  Cabinet.  I  have  not  hitherto  perceived  that  you  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt  political  life,  apart  from  Free  Trade,  as  a  pursuit 
I  hope,  however,  you  will  do  so,  and  that  on  your  return  to  this 
country  you  will  join  a  liberal  Administration. 

^  I  care  little  whether  the  present  arrangement  remains  for  any 
long  period  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  But  I  am  anxious  to  see 
a  large  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  devoted  to 
improvement,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Charles 
Villiers  has  declined  to  take  any  office.  I  am  about  to  propose 
to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  to  become  Vice-President  of  the  Boaid  of 
Trade. 

"  I  remain,  with  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  Russell." 

What  were  the  "  other  circumstances "  which  prevented  Lord 
John  Russell  from  inviting  Cobden  to  join  his  Government,  we 
can  only  guess.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  they  related  to  a  pro- 
ject of  which  a  good  deal  had  been  heard  during  the  last  four  or 
five'months.  There  would  undeniably  have  been  some  difficulty 
in  giving  high  office  in  the  state  to  a  politician  whose  friends 
were  at  the  time  publicly  collecting  funds  for  a  national  testi- 
monial of  a  pecuniary  kind.  Whether  the  Whig  chief  was  glad 
or  not  to  have  this  excuse  for  leaving  Cobden  out  of  his  Cabinet, 
the  ground  of  the  omission  was  not  unreasonable. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  League  took  place  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  explain  that  he  intended  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  what  was  due  to  those  "  who  had  main- 
tained in  our  recent  struggle  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  against 
Monopoly,"  by  offering  Mr.  Gibson  a  post  without  either  dignity 
or  influence.  The  Leaguers  were  too  honestly  satisfied  with  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  they  had  banded  themselves  to- 
gether eight  years  ago,  to  take  any  interest  in  so  small  a  matter  as 
the  distribution  of  good  things  in  Downing  Street  and  Whitehall. 
That  was  no  affair  of  theirs.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  they 
had  removed  a  great  obstacle  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  that  they  had  effectually  vindicated  what  the  best  among 
them  believed  to  be  an  exalted  and  civilizing  social  principle,  and 
that  in  doing  this  they  had  failed  to  reverence  no  law,  shaken  no 
institution,  and  injured  no  class  nor  order.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  envy  the  feelings  of  men  who  had  done  so  excellent  a  piece  of 
work  for  their  country  in  so  spirited  and  honorable  a  way.  Wlien 
the  announcement  was  made  from  the  Chair  that  the  Anti-Corn- 
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Law  League  stood  conditionally  dissolved,  a  deep  silence  fell  upon 
them  all,  as  they  reflected  that  they  were  about  finally  to  separate 
from  friends  with  whom  they  had  been  long  and  closely  con- 
nected, and  that  they  had  no  longer  in  common  the  pursuit  of  an 
object  which  had  been  the  most  cherished  of  their  lives.^ 

The  share  which  the  League  had  in  procuring  the  consummation 
of  the  commercial  policy  that  Huskisson  had  first  opened  four- 
and-twenty  years  before,  is  not  always  rightly  understood.  One 
practical  effect  of  a  mischievous  kind  has  followed  from  this 
misunderstanding.  It  has  led  people  into  the  delusion  that 
organization,  if  it  be  only  on  a  sufficiently  gigantic  scale  and 
sufficiently  unrelenting  in  its  importunity,  is  capable  of  winning 
any  virtuous  cause.  The  agitation  against  the  Corn  Laws  had 
several  pretty  obvious  peculiarities,  wliich  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. A  large  and  wealthy  class  had  the  strongest  material 
interest  in  repeal  What  was  important  was  that  this  class  now 
happened  to  represent  tlie  great  army  of  consumers.  Protection 
as  a  principle  had  long  ago  begun  to  give  way,  but  it  might  have 
remained  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  it  had  not  been  found  in 
intolerable  antagonism  with  the  growing  giant  of  industrial 
interests.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  cynicism,  but  an  important  truth, 
to  say  that  what  brings  great  changes  of  policy  is  the  spontaneous 
shifting  and  readjustment  of  interests,  not  the  discovery  of  new 
principles.  What  the  League  actually  did  was  this.  Its  energetic. 
propagandism  succeeded  in  making  people  believe  in  a  general 
way  that  Free  Trade  was  right,  when  the  time  should  come. 
When  the  Irish  famine  brought  the  crisis,  public  opinion  was 
prepared  for  the  solution,  and  when  protection  on  com  had 
disappeared,  there  was  nothing  left  to  support  protection  on  sugar 
and  ships.  Then,  again,  the  perseverance  of  the  agitation  had  a 
more  direct  eflect,  as  has  been  already  seen  from  Cobden's  letters. 
It  frightened  the  ruling  class.  First,  it  prevented  Peel,  in  the 
autumn  of  1845,  from  opening  the  ports  by  an  order  in  ooonciL 
Second,  it  forced  the  Whigs  out  of  their  fixed  duty.  Third,  it 
made  the  House  of  Lords  afraid  of  throwing  out  the  repealing 
Bill. 

There  is  another  important  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  be 
left  out  of  sight.  One  secret  of  the  power  of  the  League  both 
over  the  mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  over  Parliament,  arose 
from  the  narrow  character  of  the  representation  at  that  time.  The 
House  of  Commons  to-day  is  a  sufficiently  imperfect  and  distort- 
ing mirror  of  public  judgment  and  feeling.  But  things  wece  far 
worse  then.  The  total  number  of  voters  m  the  country  was  not 
much  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million ;  six  sevenths  of  the 

^  See  Mr.  Bright*8  speech,  quoted  in  Mr.  Ashworth's  little  book,  pi  S1S» 
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lAale  population  of  the  ootmtry  was  exduded  from  any  direct  shard 
of  popular  power ;  and  property  itself  was  so  nn&irly  represented 
that  Manchester,  with  double  the  value  of  the  property  of  Back- 
inghamshire,  returned  only  two  members,  while  Buclra  returned 
eleven.  It  was  on  this  account,  as  Cobden  said,  it  was  because 
Muichester  could  not  have  its  &ir  representation  in  Parliamenti 
that  it  was  obliged  to  oiganize  a  League,  and  raise  an  agitation 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tibe  land,  in  order  to  make 
itself  felt.^  It  was  just  because  the  sober  portion^  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  aware  from  how  limited  and  exclusive  a  source 
they  drew  their  authority,  that  the  League  represented  so  for- 
midable, because  so  tmknown,  a  force. 

The  same  thought  was  present  to  the  reflective  mind  of  PeeL 
Cobden  tells  a  story  in  one  of  his  speeches  which  illustrates  this. 
One  evening  in  1848  they  were  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  news  came  that  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  had 
been  overthrown  and  a  republic  proclaimed.  When  the  buzs  of 
conversation  ran  round  the  House,  as  the  startling  intelligence 
was  passed  from  member  to  member,  Cobden  said  to  Joseph 
Hume,  who  sat  beside  him,  "  Go  across  and  tell  Sir  Robert  Ped.** 
Hume  went  to  the  front  bench  opposite,  where  Sir  Bobert  was 
sitting  in  his  usual  isolation.  ''This  comes,"  said  Peel,  when 
Hume  had  whispered  the  catastrophe,  *'  this  comes  of  trying  to 
govern  the  country  through  a  narrow  representation  in  Parlifunent^ 
without  regarding  the  wishes  of  those  outside.  It  is  what  this 
party  behind  me  wanted  me  to  do  in  the  matter  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  I  would  not  do  it."  ^ 

Now  that  the  work  was  finally  done,  Cobden  was  free  to  set 
out  on  that  journey  over  Europe,  which  the  doctors  had  urged 
upon  him  as  the  best  means  of  repose,  and  which  he  promised 
himself  should  be  fnade  an  opportunity  of  diligently  preaching 
the  new  gospel  among  the  economic  Centiles.  Before  starting  on 
this  long  pilgrimage,  he  went  to  stay  for  a  month  with  lus  family 
in  Wales.  Two  days  after  the  final  meeting  of  the  League,  he 
thus  describes  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  fellow-workers  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  it  had  left  him. 

"  I  am  going  into  the  wilderness  to  pray  for  a  return  of  the 
taste  I  once  possessed  for  nature  and  simple  quiet  life.  Here  I 
am,  in  one  day  from  Manchester,  to  the  loveliest  valley  out  of 
jiaradise.  Ten  years  i^o,  before  I  was  an  agitetor,  I  spent  a  day 
or  two  in  this  house.  Comparing  my  sensations  now  with  those 
I  then  experienced,  I  feel  how  much  I  have  lost  in  winning 
public  fame.    The  rough  tempest  has  spoilt  me  for  the  quiet 

1  Speeches,  U.  482.    July  6,  1848.  *  SpemihU,  ii.  548.    Aag.  18,  1859. 
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haven.  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  cast  anchor  again.  It 
seems  as  if  some  mesmeric  hand  were  on  my  brain,  or  I  was 
possessed  by  an  unquiet  fiend  urging  me  forward  in  spite  of 
myself.  On  Thursday  I  thought,  as  I  went  to  the  meeting,  that 
I  should  next  day  be  a  quiet  and  happy  man.  Next  day  brings 
me  a  suggestion  from  a  private  friend  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
assuring  me  that  if,  instead  of  going  to  Italy  and  Egypt,  I  would 
take  a  trip  to  St.  Petersburg,  I  could  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon.the  mind  of  Nicholas.  Here  am  I  at  Llangollen^ 
blind  to  the  loveliness  of  nature,  and  only  eager  to  be  on  the  road 
to  Russia,  taking  Madrid,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris  by  the  way ! 
Let  me  see  my  boy  to-morrow,  who  waits  my  coming  at  Machyn- 
lleth, and  if  he  do  not  wean  me,  I  am  quite  gone  past  recovery."  ^ 

His  mind  did  not  rest  long.  To  Mr.  Ashworth  he  wrote  at  the 
same  date:  — 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  fresh  projects  that  have  been 
brewing  in  my  brain.  I  have  given  up  all  idea  of  burying  myself 
in  Egypt  or  Italy.  I  am  going  on  a  private  agitating  tour  through 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  other  day  I  got  an  intimation 
from  Sir  Roflerick  Murchison,  the  geologist  —  a  friend  and  confi- 
dant of  the  Emperor  of  Russia — that  I  should  have  great  influence 
with  him  if  I  went  to  St.  Petersburg.  To-day  I  got  a  letter  from 
the  Mayor  o(  Bordeaux,  written  at  Paris  after  dining  at  Duchaters^ 
the  French  Minister,  conveying  a  suggestion  from  the  latter  that 
I  should  cross  to  Dieppe  and  visit  the  King  of  the  French  at  his 
Chateau  of  Eu,  where  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  me  between 
the  4th  and  14th  August. 

"I  have  had  similar  hints  respecting  Madrid,  Vienna*  and 
Berlin.  Well,  I  will,  with  God's  assistance,  during  the  next 
twelvemonth  visit  all  the  large  states  of  Europe,  see  their  poten- 
tates or  statesmen,  and  endeavor  to  enforce  those  truths  which 
have  been  irresistible  at  home.  Why  should  I  rust  in  inactivity  ? 
If  the  public  spirit  of  my  countrymen  afibrds  me  the  means  of 
travelling  as  their  missionary,  I  will  be  the  first  ambassador  from 
the  People  of  this  country  to  the  nations  of  the  continent  I  am 
impelled  to  this  step  by  an  instinctive  emotion  such  as  never  de- 
ceived me.  I  feel  that  I  could  succeed  in  making  out  a  stronger 
case  for  the  prohibitive  nations  of  Europe  to  compel  them  to 
adopt  a  freer  system,  than  I  had  here  to  overturn  our  protective 
policy.  But  it  is  necessary  that  my  design  should  not  be  made 
public,  for  that  would  create  suspicion  abroad.  With  the  exoep- 
tion  of  a  friend  or  two,  under  confidence,  I  shall  not  mention  my 
intentions  to  anybody." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Greoige  Combe,  in  a  nu)od  of  more 
even  balance:  — 

1  To  Mr.  PaulUm.    July  4,  1846. 
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'^  Your  affectioiiate  letter  of  the  28th  of  June,  has  never  been 
absent  firom  my  mind,  although  so  long  unacknowledged.  I 
came  here  last  week,  with  my  wife  and  children,  on  a  visit  to  her 
father^s,  and  for  a  quiet  ramble  amongst  the  Welsh  mountains. 
I  thought  I  should  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten  after  my  address  to 
my  constituents.  But  every  post  brings  me  twenty  or  thirty 
letters,  and  such  letters  I  I  am  teased  to  death  by  place-hunters 
of  every  d^ree,  who  wish  me  to  procure  them  Government  ap- 
pointments. Brothers  of  peers,  ay,  *  honorables,'  are  amongst  the 
number.  I  have  but  one  answer  for  all, '  I  would  not  ask  a  favor 
of  the  Ministry  to  serve  my  own  brother.'  Then  I  am  still  im- 
portuned worse  than  ever  by  beggars  of  every  description.  The 
enclosed  is  a  specimen  which  reached  me  this  morning ;  put  it  in 
the  fire.^  I  often  think,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  Lord  John  or 
Peel  with  -half  the  needy  aristocracy  knocking  at  the  Treasury 
doors.  Here  is  my  excuse  for  not  having  answered  your  letter 
before. 

"The  settlement  of  the  Free  Trade  controversy  leaves  the  path 
free  for  other  reforms,  and  Education  must  come  next,  and  when 
I  say  that  Education  has  yet  to  come,  I  need  not  add  that  I 
do  not  look  for  very  great  advances  in  our  social  state  during 
our  generation.  You  ask  me  whether  the  public  mind  is  pre- 
pared for  acting  upon  the  moral  law  in  our  national  affairs.  I 
am  afraid  the  animal  is  yet  top  predominant  in  the  nature  of 
Englishmen,  and  of  men  generally,  to  allow  us  to  hope  that  the 
higher  sentiments  will  gain  their  desired  ascendency  in  your 
lifetime  or  mine.  I  have  always  had  one  test  of  the  tendency 
of  the  world :  what  is  its  estimate  of  war  and  warriors,  and  on 
what  do  nations  rely  for  their  mutual  security  ?  Brute  force  is, 
I  fear,  as  much  worshipped  now,  in  the  statues  to  Wellington 
and  the  peerage  to  Gough,  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago 
in  the  colossal  proportions  of  Hercules  or  Jupiter.  Our  inter- 
national relations  are  an  armed  truce,  each  nation  relying  entirely 
on  its  power  to  defend  itself  by  physical  force.  We  may  teach 
Christianity  and  morality  in  our  families ;  but  as  a  people  we  are, 
I  fear,  still  animals  in  our  predominant  propensities. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  remember  that,  in  my  little  pamphlets,  I 

1  The  letter  referred  to  purported  to  be  from  a  lady,  who,  haviDg  nothing  but  her 
own  exertions  to  depend  upon,  begged  Mr.  Cobden  to  become  her  **  generous  and 
noble-minded  benefactor,"  to  enable  her  to  "begin  to  do  something  for  herself." 
She  says,  **  I  do  not  see  to  use  my  needle  ;  to  rear  poultry  for  London  and  other 
large  market- towns  is  what  my  wishes  are  bent  upon."  For  this  pur|>ose  she  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Cobden  should  procure  a  loan  of  6000/.  to  be  advanced  by  himself 
and  nine  other  friends  in  Manchester,  where,  she  delicately  insinuates,  he  is  so 
much  beloved  that  the  process  will  be  a  very  easy  one  for  him.  The  loan,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  she  promises  shall  be  faithfully  paid  in  ten  years  at  the  most.  The 
writer  mentions  that  she  has  her  eye  upon  a  small  estate  which  wiU  serve  her 
purpose. 
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dwelt  a  good  deal,  ten  years  ago,  upon  the  influence  of  our  foreign 
policy  upon  our  home  affairs.  I  am  as  strongly  as  ever  impressed 
witli  this  view.  I  don't  think  the  nations  of  tlie  earth  wUl  have 
a  chance  of  advancing  morally  in  their  domestic  concerns  to  the 
degree  of  excellence  which  we  sigh  for,  until  the  international 
relations  of  the  world  are  put  upon  a  different  footing.  The  pres- 
ent system  corrupts  society,  exhausts  its  wealth,  raises  up  false 
gods  for  liero- worship,  and  fixes  before  the  eyes  of  the  rising 
generation  a  spurious  if  glittering  standard  of  glory.  It  is  be- 
cause I  do  believe;  that  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  calculated 
to  alter  the  relations  of  the  world  for  the  better,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  that  I  bless  God  I  have  been  allowed  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  its  advocacy.  Still,  do  not  let  us  be  too  gloomy. 
If  we  can  keep  the  world  from  actual  war,  and  I  trust  railroads, 
steamboats,  cheap  jx)stage,  and  our  own  example  in  Free  Trade 
will  do  tliat,  a  great  impulse  will  from  this  time  l)e  given  to  social 
reforms.  The  public  mind  is  in  a  practical  mood,  and  it  will  now 
precipitate  itself  upon  Education,  Temperance,  reform  of  Crim- 
inals, care  of  Physical  Health,  etcetera,  with  greater  zeal  than 

ever 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,  for  a  word  or  two  upon  a  very  delicate 
personal  matter.  You  have  seen  the  account  of  an  ebullition  of 
a  pecuniary  kind  which  is  taking  place  in  the  country,  a  demon- 
stration in  favor  of  me  exclusively  to  the  neglect  of  others  who 
have  labored  long  and  zealously  with  me  in  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade.  I  feel  deeply  the  injustice  of  passing  over  Bright  and 
Villiers,  to  say  nothing  of  others ;  and  nothing  but  the  conviction 
that  I  am  guiltless  of  ever  having  arrogated  to  myself  the  merit 
of  others  consoles  me  in  the  painful  position  in  which  the  public 
have  placed  me,  of  l^eing  the  vehicle  for  diverting  the  reward 
from  men  who  are  as  wortliy  of  all  honor  as  myself.  But  I  wish 
to  s]>eak  to  you  upon  a  still  more  delicate  view  of  this  unpalatable 
affair.  I  do  not  like  to  be  recompensed  for  a  public  service  at 
all,  and  I  am  sensible  that  my  moral  influence  will  be  impaired 
l)y  the  fact  of  my  receiving  a  tribute  in  money  from  the  public 
I  should  have  preferred  to  have  either  refused  it,  or  to  have  done 
a  glorious  service  by  endowing  a  college.  But  as  an  honest  man, 
and  as  a  father  and  a  husband,  I  cannot  refuse  to  accept  the 
money.  You  will  probably  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  1 
have  shared  the  fate  of  nearly  all  leaders  in  revolutions  or  great 
reforms,  by  the  complete  sacrifice  of  my  private  prospects  in  life. 
In  a  word  I  was  a  poor  man  at  the  close  of  my  agitation.  I  shall 
not  go  into  details,  because  it  would  involve  painful  reminis- 
cences ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  whilst  the  Duke  of  Kichmond 
was  taunting  me  with  the  profits  of  my  business,  I  was  suflTerinff 
the  complete  loss  of  my  private  fortune,  and  I  am  not  now  afraid 
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to  confess  to  you  that  my  health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind  have 
suffered  more  in  consequence  of  private  anxieties  during  the  last 
two  years,  than  from  my  public  labors.  With  strong  domestic 
feelings  and  with  an  orderly  mind,  which  was  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  the  immorality  of  risking  the  happiness  of  those  whom  nature 
had  given  the  first  claim  on  me,  for  the  sake  of  a  public  object,  I 
experienced  a  conflict  between  the  demands  of  my  responsible 
public  station  and  the  prior  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  family, 
which  altogether  nearly  paralyzed  me.  I  should  have  retired 
from  public  life  last  August,  had  not  some  of  my  wealthy  co- 
adjutors in  Lancashire  forced  me  to  continue  at  my  post,  and  had 
they  not  compelled  me  to  leave  to  them  the  cares  of  my  private 
business.  It  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  which  my  neighbors  in 
Lancashire  have  of  the  sacrifices  which  I  have  incurred,  that  the 
subscription  has  been  entered  into ;  and  I  wish  you  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  because  you  are  the  man  of  all  others  whom 
I  should  wish  to  possess  the  materials  for  forming  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  motives  which  compel  me  to  take  a  course  that 
jars  at  first  sight  on  our  notion  of  purity  and  disinterestedness."  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
Cobden's  acceptance  of  the  large  sum  of  money,  between  seventy- 
five  and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  which  were  collected  in  com- 
memoration of  his  services  to  what  the  subscribers  counted  a  great 
public  cause.  The  chief  Leaguers  anxiously  discussed  the  project 
of  a  joint  testimonial  to  Cobdeu,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Villiers,  all 
three  to  be  included  in  a  common  subscription.^  But  nobody 
could  say  how  the  fund  was  to  be  divided.  It  was  then  discussed 
whether  as  much  money  could  be  collected  for  the  three  as  for 
Cobden  individually,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  could  not,  for  it 
was  Cobden  who  united  the  sections  of  the  Free  Trade  party.  He 
had  undoubtedly  sacrificed  good  chances  of  private  prosperity  for 
the  interest  of  the  community,  and  it  would  have  been  a  painful 
and  discreditable  satire  on  human  nature  if  he  had  been  left  in 
ruin,  while  everybody  around  him  was  thriving  on  the  results  of 
his  unselfish  devotion.  It  is  true  that  many  others  had  made 
sacrifices  both  of  time  and  money,  but  they  had  not  sacrificed 
everything  as  Cobden  had  done.  The  munificence  of  the  sub- 
scription was  singularly  honorable  to  those  who  contributed  to  it. 
No  generous  or  reasonable  man  will  think  that  it  impairs  by  one 
jot  the  purity  of  the  motives  that  prompted  the  exertions  of  the 
public  benefactor  whose  great  services  it  commemorated  and 
rewarded- 

1  To  Geo.  Combe.     July  14,  1846. 

'  The  League  had  already  voted  a  present  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  Mr.  George 
Wilson,  their  indefatigable  chairman. 
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CHAPTER    XVni. 

TOUR  OVER  EUROPE. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Cobden  landed  at  Dieppe  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1846.  He  arrived  in  the  Tliames  on  his  return  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1847.  lie  was  absent,  therefore,  from  England 
for  fourteen  months,  and  in  the  interval  lie  had  traveUed  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Kussia.  His  reception  was  every- 
where that  of  a  great  discoverer  in  a  science  which  interests  the 
bulk  of  mankind  much  more  keenly  tlian  any  otiier,  the  science 
of  wealth.  He  had  pei-suaded  the  richest  country  in  the  world  to 
revolutionize  its  conmiercial  policy.  People  l(X)ked  on  him  as  a 
man  who  had  found  out  a  momentous  secret.  In  nearly  every 
important  town  that  he  visited  in  every  great  country  in  Europe, 
they  celebrated  his  visit  by  a  banquet,  toasts,  ami  congratulatoiy 
speeches.  He  had  interviews  with  the  Pope,  with  three  or  four 
kings,  with  ambassadors,  and  with  all  the  prominent  statesmen. 
He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  season.  Even 
from  the  Poj^  he  entreated  that  His  Holiness*s  influence  might 
be  used  against  bull-fighting  in  Spain.  They  were  not  all  con- 
verted, but  they  all  listened  to  him,  and  they  all  taught  him 
something,  whether  they  chose  to  learn  anything  from  him  in 
return  or  not. 

The  travellers  passed  rather  more  than  eleven  weeks  in  Spain, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  found  themselves  in  Italy. 
Ileitj  they  remained  from  January  until  the  end  of  June.  Yrom 
Venice  they  went  north  to  the  Austrian  capital,  and  thence  to 
Berlin.  In  the  first  week  in  August  Mrs.  Cobden  started  for 
England,  while  her  husband  turned  his  face  eastwards.  In  Rus- 
sia he  passed  five  weeks,  and  three  weeks  more  were  usefully 
spent  in  the  journey  home  by  way  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg. 

When  he  returned  to  England  he  had  such  a  conspectus  and 
cosmomma  of  Europe  in  his  mind  as  was  possessed  by  no  states- 
man in  the  country ;  of  the  great  economic  currents,  of  the  special 
commercial  interests,  of  the  conflicting  political  issues,  of  the  lead- 
ing ]>ers()nages.  Unless  knowledge  of  such  things  is  a  snper- 
fluity  for  statesmen  whose  strong  point  is  asserted  to  be  foreign 
policy,  Cobden  was  more  tit  to  discuss  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  than  any  man  in  it.  In  less  than  a  year  after  his  return, 
Europe  wiis  shaken  by  a  trtMuendous  convulsion.  The  kings 
whom  he  had  seen  were  forced  from  their  thrones,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  old  world  fled  out  in  haste  from  Vienna. 
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Neither  they  nor  Cobden  foresaw  the  storm  that  was  so  close 
upon  them ;  but  Cobden  at  least  was  aware  of  those  .movements 
in  Paris  which  were  silently  unchaining  the  revolutionary  forces. 
The  following  passage  is  from  a  letter  written  ten  years  later,  but 
this  is  a  proper  place  for  it :  — 

"  When  I  was  in  Paris  in  1846, 1  saw  Guizot,  and  though  I 
had  weighed  him  accurately  as  a  politician,  I  pronounced  him  an 
intellectual  pedant  and  a  moral  prude,  with  no  more  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  than  is  possessed  by  professors  who  live  among 
their  pupils,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  become  completely 
absorbed  in  the  hard  and  unscrupulous  will  of  Louis  Philippe. 
At  that  time  I  was  the  hero  of  a  successful  agitation,  and  was 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  who 
were  getting  up  the  movement  which  led  first  to  the  banquets, 
and  next  to  the  revolution.  I  was  at  Odillon  Barrotfs,  and  at 
Girardin's,  and  met  in  private  conclave  Beaumont,  Tocqueville, 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  L^on  Faucher,  Bastiat,  and  others.  I 
was  of  course  a  good  deal  consulted  as  to  the  way  of  managing 
such  things,  and  am  afraid  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  been  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  much  that  was  afterwards  done  with 
so  little  immediate  advantage  to  those  concerned.  I  reinember  in 
particular  telling  Odillon  Barrot,  in  all  sincerity,  that  he  would 
have  made  a  very  successful  agitator  on  an  English  platform.  His 
bluff  figure  and  vehement  style  of  oratory  would  have  almost 
made  him  another  Bright.  But  to  the  point.  I  naturally  made 
inquiries  as  to  what  amount  of  parliamentary  reform  they  were 
aiming  at,  and  to  my  surprise  found  that  all  they  wanted  was  a 
small  addition  to  the  electoral  list  (not  exceeding  200,000  voters), 
comprising  4es  capacites,'  the  professions,  and  a  certain  small 
increase  from  a  slightly  reduced  tax-paying  franchise.  Upon  my 
expressing  my  amazement  that  they  should  go  for  such  a  small 
measure  (which,  to  be  sure,  appeared  insignificant  to  me,  just 
fresh  from  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws),  they  answered  that 
it  would  satisfy  them  for  the  present;  it  would  recognize  the 
principle  of  progress ;  and  they  frankly  confessed  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  were  not  fit  for  the  suffrage,  and  that  there  was  no 
security  for  constitutional  government  excepting  in  a  restricted 
electoral  class.  Well,  when  these  moderate  men  afterwards  brought 
forward  their  harmless  scheme,  Guizot  mounted  the  rostrum,  and 
flourished  his  rod,  and  in  true  pedagogical  style  told  them  they 
were  naughty  boys  —  that  they  wanted  to  have  banquets,  which 
were  very  wicked  things,  and  he  would  not  allow  such  doings, 
and  so  he  put  down  Barrot,  Tocqueville,  Bastiat,  and  Co.,  and  up 
rose  Marrast,  Ledru  Eollin,  and  Co.,  to  fill  their  places.  The 
wliole  thing  was  the  result  of  Guizot's  pedantry  and  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's unbelief  in  human  nature.     I  had  a  long  evening's  talk 
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with  the  latter  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  at  the  same  time,  and  noth- 
ing so  much  struck  me  as  his  contempt  for  the  people  through 
whom  and  for  whom  he  professed  to  nile.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  possible  doubt  (no  Englisliman  but  myself  has  so  good  a 
ground  for  offering  an  opinion,  for  no  other  was  in  the  secrete  of 
the  French  reformers)  that  if  Louis  Philip|)e  had  allowed  an 
addition  of  200,000  voteiB  to  the  250,000  already  on  the  electoral 
list,  he  would  have  renewed  the  lease  of  the  Orleanist  throne  for 
twenty  years,  and  in  all  prolwibility  have  secured  for  the  French 
people  the  permanent  advantages  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment." 1 

As  it  happened,  Cobden  arrived  in  Spain  at  the  moment  of  the 
once  famous  marriages  of  the  young  Queen  and  her  sister,  the  one 
to  her  cousin,  Don  Francisco,  the  other  to  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier.  The  Minister  sent  Cobden  and  his  party  tickets  for  the 
ceremony,  and  they  found  themselves  placed  close  to  the  great 
personages  of  the  day.  They  went  to  a  bull-fight,  with  the  emo- 
tions that  the  scene  usually  stirs  in  all  save  Spanish  breasts,  and 
Cobden*s  disgust  was  particularly  armised  by  the  presence  of  the 
Spanish  IMmate  at  the  bnital  festival  ^  Alexander  Dumas,  who 
had  come  to  Madrid  to  write  an  account  of  the  Duke  of  Mont{>en- 
sier  s  marriage,  went  with  Colxlen  over  the  Museum  and  the 
EscuriaL  At  Seville  Cobden  had  such  a  reception  that  the  new»> 
papers  assured  their  readers  that  Christopher  Columbus  himself 
could  hardly  have  been  more  enthusiastically  applauded,  or  more 
highly  honored  for  the  new  world  which  he  had  presented  to 
Castillo. 

Ever}'where  men  were  delighted  by  his  tact  and  address.  Ha 
made  as  captivating  points  in  a  speech  U^  the  traders  of  Cadiz,  the 
farmers  of  Perugia,*or  the  gieat  nobles  in  Rome,  as  when,  from  a 
wagon,  he  had  acldressed  the  rustics  of  a  village  in  the  West  of 
England.  At  Milan  he  charmed  them  by  mentioning  that  if  they 
went  into  a  London  merchant's  office  they  would  find  the  accounts 
kept  on  a  method  which  came  from  Italy ;  and  that  the  great 
centre  of  our  financial  system  was  in  a  street  that  was  still  named 
from  the  Lombard  bankers.  At  Florence  he  warmed  the  kearts 
of  those  who  listened  to  him  by  saying  tJiat  he  had  come  to  Tus» 
c^my  with  the  feelings  of  a  believer  visiting  the  shrines  of  his 
faith.  The  Dutch  and  the  Swiss  owed  to  their  geographical  situ- 
ation a  partial  escape  from  the  protective  system ;  but  to  Tuscany 
lielonged  the  glory  of  preceding  the  rest  of  the  world  by  half  a 
century  in  applying  economic  tlieories  to  legislation.  Let  them 
render  solemn  homage,  he  cried  with  an  outburst  of  true  elo- 

»  To  J,  Pnrkes,  Dec.  28,  1866. 

s  Kichanl  Cobden.  "  Notes  tur  les  Vo}tge8,"  etc.  Par  MdnM.  Stlis  Schwibi^ 
Paris :  Guillaumin,  1879. 
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quence,  to  the  memory  of  the  great  men  who  had  taught  the  world 
this  great  lesson ;  all  honor  to  Bandini,  who  a  century  before  had 
perceived  the  truth  that  Free  Trade  is  the  only  sure  instrument 
of  prosperity ;  undying  honor  to  Leopoldi,  who,  seizing  the  lamp 
of  science  from  the  hands  of  Bandini,  entered  boldly  into  the 
ways  of  Free  Trade,  then  obscure  and  unknown,  without  flinching 
before  the  obstacles  that  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  selfishness  had 
strewn  in  the  path;  honor  to  Neri,  to  Giovanni  Febbroni,  to 
Fossombroni;  to  all  those  statesmen,  in  a  word,  who  had  pre-» 
served  down  to  our  own  days  the  great  work  which  they  had  set 
on  foot. 

Mrs.  Cobden  said  that  it  was  fortunate  that  her  husband  had 
not  too  high  an  opinion  of  himself,  or  else  the  Italians  would  have 
turned  his  head,  so  many  attentions,  both  public  and  private,  were 
showered  upon  him.  Even  at  a  tranquil  little  town  like  Perugia 
a  troop  of  musicians  sallied  out  to  serenade  him  at  his  hotel,  the 
Agricultural  Society  sent  a  silver  medal  and  a  diploma,  and  in 
the  evening  at  the  Casino  the  concert  was  closed  by  the  recitation 
of  verses  in  honor  of  Richard  Cobden. 

On  their  arrival  at  Genoa,  on  their  return  from  all  these  honors 
(May  20),  they  found  that  O'Connell  had  died  there  the  previous 
day.  They  at  once  proceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  son,  and  from 
O'ConnelFs  servant,  who  had  been  with  him  for  thirteen  years, 
they  heard  the  circumstances  of  the  great  patriot's  eud.^ 

Cobdfen's  diaries  of  this  long  and  instructive  tour  are  so  copious 
that  they  would  more  than  fill  one  of  these  volumes.  They  afford 
a  complete  economic  panorama  of  the  countries  which  he  visited, 
and  abound  in  acute  observations,  and  judicious  hints  of  all  kinds 
from  the  Free  Trader's  point  of  view.  Their  facts,  however,  are 
now  out  of  date,  and  their  interest  is  mostly  historic.  The  reader 
will  probably  be  satisfied  with  a  modemte  number  of  extracts, 
recording  Cobden's  interviews  with  important  people,  and  his 
impressions  of  historic  scenes. 

Dieppe,  Avg.  Gth,  1846. — "  Called  and  left  my  canl  with  king's 
aide-de-camp,  at  the  chateau.  The  king  was  out  in  the  forest  for 
a  drive  ;  on  his  return  received  an  invitation  to  call  at  the  chateau 
at  eight  o'clock.  We  found  thirty  or  forty  persons  in  the  saloon, 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Madame  Adelaide,  the  King's  sister,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Louis  Philippe  was  very  civil  and  very 
communicixtive,  talked  much  against  war,  and  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  an  acquisition  of  more  territory,  saying,  '  What  would  be  the 
use  of  our  taking  Charleville,  or  Philippeville  ?     Why,  it  would 

1  The  common  report  that  O'Connell  intended  to  quit  England  and  close  his 
days  at  Rome  was  untnie  :  on  the  contrary,  his  own  inclination  was  to  stay  at 
Derrynane,  and  the  journey  to  Itiily  was  only  undertaken  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  his  friends.     He  was  conscious  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 
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give  us  a  dozen  more  bad  deputies,  that 's  all !  *  Said  the  people 
would  uot  now  tolerate  war,  and  much  in  that  strain.  He  alluded 
to  the  League  and  my  labors,  but  I  could  not  bring  him  to  the 
subject  of  Free  Trade  as  affecting  his  own  country's  interests.  He 
spoke  of  the  iron  monopoly  of  France  as  being,  if  possible,  worse 
than  our  corn  monopoly.  He  and  the  Queen  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  kindness  of  the  English  people  towards  them.  A^er  this 
short  interview  I  came  away  with  the  impression  that  the  King 
did  not  like  the  close  discussion  of  the  Free  Trade  (question,  but 
that  he  preferred  dwelling  on  generalities.  I  formed  the  opinion 
that  he  is  a  clever  actor,  and  perhaps  that  is  all  we  can  say  of  the 
ablest  sovereigns  of  this  or  any  otlier  country. 

"  He  was  not  very  complimentary  to  Lord  Palmerston,  applying 
to  him  a  French  maxim,  whicli  may  be  turned  into  the  English 
version, '  If  you  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  he  will  remain  a  fool  stilL' 
He  repeated  two  or  three  times  that  he  wished  there  were  no 
custom-houses,  but  *how  is  revenue  to  be  raised?'  He  quoted  a 
conversation  with  Washington,  in  which  the  latter  had  deplored 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  whole  of  the  American  revenue  from 
customs'  duties.  I  had  heard  in  England,  before  starting,  that 
Louis  Philippe  was  himself  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  monopoly ;  and  that  his  large  property  in  forests  would  be  di- 
minished in  value  by  the  free  importation  of  coals  and  iron.  Bat 
I  will  not  hastily  prejudge  his  Majesty  so  far  as  to  believe,  with- 
out better  proofs,  that  he  is  actuated  by  a  pei-sonal  interest  in 
secretly  opposing  the  progress  of  Free  Tmde  principles.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  his  sagacity  and 
knowledge  can  be  blind  to  the  importance  of  these  principles  in 
consolidating  the  jwace  of  empires." 

*'  Paris,  Aiujust  lOfh. — F^rly  in  the  morning  a  call  from  Dom- 
ville,  my  old  French  master;  engaged  him  to  give  me  an  hour's 
instruction  ever}'  morning  during  my  stay  in  Paris,^  Afterwards 
Horace  Say  called,  a  noMe-looking  man — a  rare  phrenological  and 
physiognomical  development." 

**  AiifjHst  I'ifh,  ^linnhif.  —  French  lesson.  Went  with  Lton 
Faucher  to  call  upon  M.  Thiers  ;  walked  and  gossiped  in  his  gar- 
den, and  talked  without  reser\'e  ui>f)n  Free  Trade.  I  warned 
him  not  to  ])r()nounce  an  o])iuion  against  us,  thus  to  fall  into  the 
same  ])redicament  as  Peel  did.  He  seems  never  to  have  thought 
u|)on  the  subject,  but  promises  fairly.  A  lively  little  man  with- 
out dignity,  and  with  nothing  to  impress  you  with  a  sense  of 
power." 

"Barcelona,  Deccmh^r  Sih. —  Reached  P>arcelona  at  half-past  five 
o'clock ;  as  it  was  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  the  health  officers  did 

^  By  hi.H  (liligpnt  um  of  this  opportunity  Cobden  itiicc<^ed  in  acqoiring  a  liilljr 
good  command  over  the  French  language  (or  coIIo((uiAl  and  other  purpotet. 
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not  visit  us,  and  we  were  shut  up  in  otir  floating  prison  till  the 
following  morning.  This  system  of  requiring  pn^ique  at  every 
port  for  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  is  most  useless  and  vexa- 
tious, and  would  be  submitted  to  by  none  but  Spaniarda  They 
shrug  their  shoulders  like  Turks,  and  say,  'It  was  always  sa' 
The  waiter  on  the  steamer  told  us  that  the  best  part  of  the  profits 
of  his  situation  came  from  smuggling,  and  that  the  smuggling  was 
all  done  through  the  connivance  of  the  government  employes ;  he 
stated  that  the  contraband  goods  conveyed  by  him  were  generally 
carried  on  shore  by  the  custom-house  officers  themselves.  This 
agrees  with  all  that  I  heard  from  the  consuls  and  merchants  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  The  French  consul  at  Carthagena 
remarked,  whilst  speaking  of  the  universal  corruption  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  'With  money  you  might  pass  the  tow^  of 
Notre  Dame  through  the  custom-house  without  observation^  but 
without  money  you  could  not  pass  this*  holding  up  his  pocket 
handkerchief." 

"Ferpiffnan,  December  14^A  and  15t?L — Luxuriated  in  the  com- 
forts of  a  French  inn.  ^  I  felt  almost  ready  to  hug  the  furniture, 
kiss  the  white  table-cloth,  and  shake  hands  with  the  waiters,  so 
attractive  did  they  all  look  after  my  Spanish  discomforts !  Sat 
indoors  and  wrote  letters.  Walked  once  only  into  the  town,  an 
irregular,  confined,  and  ugly  fortified  place.  The  only  annoyance 
I  experienced  was  from  the  military  music  and  the  parading  and 
drilling  of  the  troops." 

'' JN'arbo7ine,  December  16th.  —  Left  Perpignan  this  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock.  The  road  to  Narbonue  passed  along  the  marshy 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  very  uninteresting  scenery.  But 
the  sensation  of  passing  along  a  French  road  in  an  English  car- 
riage was  quite  delightful  after  the  Spanish  travelling.  The  men 
wearing  the  blue  blouse.  Wliat  a  contrast  in  the  appearance  of 
the  two  people !  On  one  side  the  mountain,  the  grave,  sombre, 
dignified,  dark  Spaniard ;  here  the  lively,  supple,  facetious,  amia- 
ble Frenchman,  who  seems  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  any  mood 
to  please  you." 

"  MorUpellier,  December  17th.  —  Separated  from  our  travelling 
companions^  this  morning  at  Narbonne;  they  started  at  eight 
o'clock  for  Toulouse,  and  we  at  the  same  hour  for  Montpellier. 
Our  road  lay  along  a  rich  and  populous  but  uninteresting  coun- 
try, through  Beziers,  and  for  some  distance  close  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Tlie  people  were  busy  in  the  field.s,  cutting  off  the  long 
dry  shoots  of  the  vines  with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears,  and  leaving 
nothing  but  the  stumps.  When  within  ten  miles  of  Montpellier, 
snow  began  to  fall,  and  it  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney." 

^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwabe. 
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"  Nice,  Jan.  3d,  1847.  —  Sir  George  Napier  called ;  lost  his  left 
aim  at  Ciudad  liodrigo ;  is  younger  brotlier  of  the  conqueror  of 
Scinde,  brother  of  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  of  the 
commodore.  Told  me  some  anecdotes  of  the  wars  with  the  Cafiirs 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was  governor  seven  yeara 
Says  the  Hottentots  make  good  soldiers  when  oflBcered  by  Eng- 
lish ;  described  a  regiment  of  tliem  (dragoons),  commanded  by  Ins 
son  ;  very  small  men,  but  superior  to  the  Calfirs  or  Dutch  Boers  ; 
that  they  required  restraining,  so  daring  their  courage,  eta  This 
confirms  my  opinion  that  all  nices  of  men  are  equal  in  valor  when 
placed  under  like  circumstances." 

"  Nice,  Jan.  4th.  —  Saw  a  large  numl)er  of  men  assembled  in 
the  open  place ;  peasants  chiefly,  conscripts  for  the  army ;  went 
amongst  them,  a  sturdy-looking  set,  and  apparently  not  dissatis- 
fied with  their  fate ;  am  told  they  ai*e  generally  only  liable  to 
serve  for  fourteen  months.  Called  on  M.  Lacroix,  the  Consul, 
who  said  the  government  of  Sardinia  has  a  monopoly  of  salt,  gun- 
powder, and  tobacco ;  that  tlie  province  or  county  of  Nice  is  not 
included  in  the  general  customs-law  of  the  kingdom,  but  has  ita 
own  privileges  ;  that  corn  from  foreign  countries  pays  a  duty,  but 
that  all  otlier  articles,  excepting  those  monopolized  by  govern- 
ment, are  imported  fi-ee.  Called  ujwn  an  old  Frenchman,  named 
Sergent,  in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  who  acted  a  prominent  part 
in  the  scenes  of  the  first  revolution,  and  is  one  of  the  few  men 
living  who  signed  or  voted  for  the  execution  of  the  king ;  was 
originally  an  engraver,  and  there  were  several  of  his  productions 
on  the  walls  of  his  room,  but  nothing  commemorative  of  Na|K>- 
leon*s  exploits."  ^ 

"  Nice,  Jan.  iith.  —  Dined  with  Mr.  Davenport,  and  met  M.  Ser- 
gent Took  tea  with  Sir  George  Napier  and  Lady  N. ;  met  M. 
Gastand,  a  merchant  of  the  town,  wiio  told  me  that  woollens  are 
imported  from  France  into  Nice,  and  again  smuggled  into  that 
country,  the  dmwback  of  twenty  per  cent  allowed  in  France  upou 
the  exi)orUition  affording  a  profit  on  this  singular  traffic;  says  that 
the  refined  sugar  exported  fn^m  Marseilles  receives  a  drawback  of 
six  {)er  cent,  and  that  this  sugar  is  sold  cheaper  in  Nice  than  in 
France." 

"  Genoa,  Jan,  ISih,  —  This  morning  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio 
called,  with  Mr.  William  Gibbs  —  the  former  a  Piedmontese  who 
has  written  poetry,  romances,  and  {K^ditical  works,  and  is  also  an 
artist.  He  told  me  he  had  l)een  expelled  from  Konie  by  the  late 
Pope,  and  from  Lombardy  and  Florence,  in  consequence  of  his 

1  Sery^iit  is  commonly  crcditod  with  a  iMulint^  Hhare  in  the  org&nLntion  tad 
dirfction  of  the  5k»pt4'mUT  M:iKiMU*n>R  in  1792  :  on  tlie  othtr  hand,  he  is  tnmiOMd  to 
have  savM  acvcral  victiiuH  from  tlie  piillotine.  lA>ui8  IMiiIifi|ie,  who  had  beoi  Ul 
colleague  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  gave  him  a  ^len^iou  of  ISUO  fnuict. 
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writings.  An  amiable  and  intelligent  man,  evincing  rational 
views  upon  the  moral  progress  of  his  country,  and  deprecating 
revolutionary  violence  as  inimical  to  the  advance  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples. 

"  Genoa,  Jan,  16th.  —  Called  on  Dr. and  Mr.  Brown  (Con* 

sul) ;  the  latter  showed  me  a  copy  of  Junius,  with  numerous  notes 
in  pencil  by  Home  Tooke  on  the  margin ;  described  the  dema- 
gogue, whom  he  knew  personally,  as  a  finished  scoundrel  In 
the  evening  dined  with  a  party  of  about  fifty  persons,  Marquis 
d'Azeglio  president  The  consiils  of  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
Tuscany  present,  as  well  as  several  of  the  Genoese  nobles,  and 
merchants  of  different  countries.  French  was  universally  spoken. 
My  speech  was  intended  for  the  ministers  at  Turin  rather  than 
my  hearers.  In  this  country,  where  there  is  no  representative 
system,  public  opinion  has  no  direct  mode  of  influencing  the 
policy  of  the  state,  and  therefore  I  used  such  arguments  as  were 
calculated  to  have  weight  with  the  government,  and  induce  them  to 
favor  Free  Trade  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  national  revenue." 

"  Genoa,  Jan.  YJth.  —  In  the  evening  M.  Papa  called  and  re- 
mained for  a  long  talk  about  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  law 
for  the  division  of  the  landed  property  on  the  death  of  proprietors 
is  nearly  the  same  here  as  in  France,  it  being  shared  equally  by 
the  children.  An  entail  can  be  settled  upon  the  eldest  son  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  king,  and  it  is  not  willingly  granted.  The 
nobles  or  patricians  of  Genoa  are  all  Marquises,  they  having  de- 
rived the  title  from  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain.  The  present  rep- 
resentatives of  these  old  families  have  generally  much  degenerated 
from  their  energetic  and  public-spirited  ancestors. 

''Genoa,  Jan.  IWi.  —  In  the  evening  I  visited  the  governor 
(Marchese  Paulucci)  at  his  reception.  A  large  party  filled  his 
rooms,  some  dancing  ;  a  large  majority  of  the  men,  officers  in  the 
armv.  The  governor  thanked  me  for  the  tone  in  which  I  had 
spoken  at  the  public  dinner  given  to  me  on  Saturday  ;  said  that 
he  had  naturally  felt  a  little  anxious  to  know  how  the  proceedings 
had  been  conducted,  and  complimented  me  upon  my  tact,  etc.^ 
In  speaking  about  the  power  of  Russia  to  make  an  irruption  into 
Europe,  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  she  had  not  the  money  to 
march  40,000  soldiers  out  of  her  territory;  he  agreed  with  me, 

1  '*  Although  disposed  to  he  grateful  for  their  public  banquets  of  which  I  have 
had  upwards  of  a  dozen  in  Italy,  besides  private  parties  without  number,  yet  I  can 
see  other  motives  besides  compliments  to  me  in  their  meetings.  In  the  first  place 
the  old  spirit  of  rivalry  has  been  at  work  amongst  the  different  towns.  But  sec- 
ondly, the  Italian  Liberals  have  seized  upon  my  presence  as  an  excuse  for  holding 
a  meeting  on  a  public  Question,  to  make  s])eeches  and  offer  toasts,  often  for  the  first 
tune.  They  consider  tnis  a  step  pained,  and  so  it  is.  And  I  have  been  sometimes 
surprised  that  the  government  nave  allowed  it.  In  Austrian  Italy  such  demonstra- 
tions are  quite  unprecedented."  —  Cobden  to  Georyc  Comhe^  June,  1847. 
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and  mentioned  an  anecdote  in  confirmation.  He  said  that  when 
he  was  military  governor  of  a  district  iu  the  Caucasus,  he  was 
applied  to  for  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  invasion  of  Persia; 
that,  when  he  handed  in  to  the  Minister  his  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  troops  to  be  set  iu  motion,  the  latter  was  so  surprised  at 
the  smallness  of  the  force  that  he  declared  it  was  not  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  that  he  could  not  present  it  to  the  Emperor. 
'  But  how  will  you  transport  a  greater  number  of  men  to  the 
scene  of  operations  if  I  add  them  to  my  estimate  ? '  said  the  gen- 
eral '  Oh  I  we  must  build  boats  and  construct  wagons/  was  the 
reply.  *  Where  is^tlie  money  to  come  from  ?  *  was  the  rejoinder. 
At  last  the  plan  was  laid  before  the  Emperor,  who  saw  the  diflS- 
culty  and  confirmed  the  view  of  the  geneml." 

'*  Rome,  Jan.  22d.  —  In  Tuscany  no  com  law  of  any  kind  has 
been  allowed  to  exist  by  the  present  dynasty  for  many  genera- 
tions. Mr.  Lloyd  told  me  an  anecdote  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  party  of  1831,  who,  when  asked  by  him  what 
practical  reforms  he  wished  to  carry  ])y  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, remarked  that  one  of  the  grievances  he  wished  to  remedy 
was  the  want  of  adequate  protection  for  the  land.  So  that  had 
this  patriot  been  able  to  induce  the  people  to  upset  the  Grand 
Duke's  authority,  he  would  have  rewarded  them  vrith  a  Com 
Law  I  Was  told  that  the  grass  of  which  the  far-famed  Leghorn 
bonnets  are  made,  can  only  be  grown  in  perfection  in  Tuscany, 
that  it  has  been  sown  elsewhere,  but  without  success,  and  that  the 
seed  from  which  it  is  grown  is  the  produce  of  a  few  fields  only ; 
inquire  further  on  my  return  alx)ut  this.  Left  Leghorn  at  six 
o'clock  for  Civita  Vecchia,  and  arrived  there  at  eight  the  follow- 
ing morning Left  at  half-past  twelve  for  Rome,  the  road 

lying  along  the  beach  for  severid  miles.  Almost  immediately  on 
quitting  the  town  the  country  assumed  the  character  of  a  wfld 
common,  covered  with  shrubs  and  tufts  of  long  grass,  and  this 
neglected  appearance  of  the  soil  continued  with  slight  interrup- 
tions of  cultivated  patches  as  long  as  daylight  lasted.  Noticed 
the  fine  bullocks  of  a  light  gray  color,  with  dark  shoulders,  and 
havin^ij  very  long  branching  horns,  noble-looking  animals.  It  was 
an  indistinct  moonlight  as  we  came  near  Rome On  turn- 
ing a  comer  of  the  road  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  full  and  close 
view  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  which  stood  out  boldly  in  the 
evening  sky." 

"Home,  Jan.  23rf.  —  The  effect  of  the  colonnade  is  much  im- 
paired by  the  high  square  buildings  of  the  Vatican,  which  rise 
high  above  on  the  right,  and  detract  even  from  the  appearance  of 
the  great  fa(;ade.  On  the  first  sight  of  the  interior,  I  was  not 
struck  so  much  with  its  grandeur  or  sublimity,  as  with  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  its  details.     1  felt  impressed  witli  more  solenmitj 
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in  entering  York  Minster  for  the  firsit  time  than  in  St  Petei^s. 
The  glare  and  glitter  of  so  much  gold  and  such  varieties  of  mar- 
ble distract  the  eye,  and  prevent  it  taking  in  the  whole  form 
of  the  building  in  one  cowp^'ceU,  as  we  do  in  the  simple  stone  of 
our  unadorned  Gtothic  Cathedrals.  I  was  disappointed  too  in 
the  statues,  many  of  which  are  poor  things." 

'^Bame^  Jan.  25tk —  ....  Then  to  the  Vatican,  and  passed 
a  couple  of  hours  in  walking  leisurely  through  the  numerous  gal- 
leries of  sculpture  where  the  enthusiastic  a(hnirer  of  the  art  may 
revel  to  intoxication  amidst  the  most  perfect  forms ;  here  I  was 
more  than  satisfied.  I  had  not  pictur^  to  myself  anything  so 
extensive  or  varied.  Not  only  is  the  human  figure  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  in  every  possible  graceful  attitude  transferred  to  mar- 
ble, which  all  but  breathes  and  moves,  but  there  are  perfect 
models  of  animals  too,  and  all  arranged  with  consummate  taste 
and  skill  in  rooms  that  are  worthy  of  enshrining  such  treasure& 
The  Laocoon  to  my  eye  is  the  masterpiece.  The  Apollo  Belvidere 
is  perfect  in  anatomy,  but  the  features  express  no  feeling.  Saw 
Baphael's  masterpiece;  the  drawing  fauldess,  but  the  subjects 
were  tmhappily  dictated  by  monkish  patrons,  and  they  confined 
the  artist  too  much  to  the  expression  of  a  very  limited  range  of 
sentiments,  as  veneration,  etc.'' 

"  Fd>,  8^  —  In  the  evening  to  a  ball  at  the  French  embassy,  in 
the  Colonna  Palace  — a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  filled  with 
Italians,  French,  and  English.  Saw  Count  Rossi  for  the  first 
time  (the  Ambassador),  a  sharp-faced,  intellectual-looking  man ; 
I  suspect  he  is  more  of  the  diplomatist  than  the  political  econo- 
mist, and  more  of  a  politician  than  a  Free  Trader.  Met  the 
young  Prince  Broglie,  an  intelligent  youth ;  was  introduced  to 
Antonelli,  the  Finance  Minister;  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Grassellini,  the  Governor  of  Eome,  urging  him  to  signalize 
his  reign  over  the  city  by  lighting  it  with  gas,  and  laying  down 
foot  pavements.    Left  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"Feb.  lOtfi.  —  I  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  in  the  hall 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  about  thirty-five  persons  present, 
Marquis  Potenziani  in  the  chair ;  Prince  Corsini,  very  aged,  Prince 
Canino  (Bonaparte),  Duke  of  Bracciano  (Torlonia),  Marquis  Dra- 
gonetti,  etc.,  amongst  the  guests.  The  healths  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Queen  of  England  drank  together  as  one  toast  I  I  spoke  in 
English,  about  a  dozen  of  the  company  appearing  to  understand 
me.  Doctor  Pantaleone  then  read  an  Italian  translation  of  my 
speech,  which  was  well  received  and  elicited  cheers  for  the  trans- 
lator from  those  who  had  understood  English.  A  Doctor  Masi,  a 
celebrated  improvisatore,  delivered  an  improvisation  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  upon  myself ;  his  look  and  gestures  were  strikingly 
eloquent,  even  to  one  who  could  not  understand  his  language. 
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There  was  a  wild  expression  of  inspiration  in  his  countenance 
which  realized  the  ideal  of  a  poet's  fine  frenzy,  and  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  his  long  black  hair,  which  streamed  from  a  high 
pale  brow  down  upon  his  shoulders.  His  emotions  imparted  to 
the  audience  an  electrical  effect,  which  now  roused  them  to  im- 
moderate excitement  and  next  melted  them  to  teara  One  of  his 
verses  produced  an  unanimous  call  for  an  encore ;  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  drew  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  then  tried  to  reproduce 
the  verse,  but  there  came  forth  another  cast  of  rhymes.  His  last 
verse,  which  drew  tears  from  those  around,  was  translated  to  me, 
and  conveyed  this  sentiment :  '  "When  you  go  back  to  England, 
say  you  found  Italy  a  corpse,  but  upon  it  was  planted  a  green 
branch,  which  will  one  day  flower  again  and  bring  forth  fruit' 
The  dinner  went  off  witli  great  spirit,  and,  remembering  that  we 
were  sitting  so  near  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  I  thought  it  the 
most  cheering  proof  of  the  wide-spread  sympathy  for  Free  Trade 
principles  that  I  had  seen  in  the  course  of  all  my  travels." 

*'  Feb.  11th.  —  Called  on  Prince  Corsini,  Colonel  Caldwell,  Lord 
Ossulston,  then  to  the  Corso  again,  to  join  in  the  fun  of  the 
Carnival,  streets  more  crowded  than  ever  with  carriages  and 
masquers,  the  English  everywhere  and  always  the  most  uproar- 
ious. If  there  be  any  excess  of  boisterousness  visible,  it  is  ten 
to  one  that  it  proceeds  from  the  English  or  other  foreigners.  The 
Italians  do  little  more  than  exchange  bouquets  or  little  bons-bons 
in  a  very  quiet  graceful  way,  throwing  them  to  each  other  from 
their  carriages  or  balconies,  but  the  English  shovel  upon  each  oth^ 
the  chalk  confettis,  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  navigators.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  carnival  in  England  would  not  pass  over  so 
peaceably  as  here ;  people  would  begin  with  sugar  plums,  and  go 
on  to  apples  and  oranges,  then  proceed  to  potatoes,  and  end  prob- 
ably  with  stones." 

"  Rome,  February  12tJi.  —  Called  on  Mr.  Hemans,  son  of  the 
poetess,  who  is  editing  the  Roman  Advertiser,  an  English  weekly 
paper,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  my  speech.  Then  accompanied 
Prince  Canino  in  an  open  carriage  to  see  the  foxhounds  throw  off 
in  the  Campagna,  beyond  the  tomb  of  CsK^ilia  Metella;  the 
hounds  drew  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  and  tombs,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  *  Dick  *  and  *  George,'  the  whippers-in,  in  regular  Melton 
style,  but  not  finding,  they  proceeded  across  the  Campagna  to  a 
wood  at  a  distance.  The  Prince  followed  the  field  in  his  drag; 
leaving  the  road,  and  going  across  the  country,  just  as  we  ahould 
have  done  in  an  American  prairie.  We  soon  found  ourselTes 
upon  a  trackless  waste,  with  no  other  habitations  than  here  and 
there  a  wigwam,  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  shep- 
herds during  the  winter  months,  the  only  part  of  the  year  when 
man  or  beast  can  eidst  in  this  region.    The  Marquis  d'Aieglio 
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called  on  me  on  his  arrival  from  Gtenoa.  We  had  a  long  chat 
upon  the  prospects  of  Italy ;  his  political  views  appeared  to  me 
sound  and  rational,  and  he  is  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
patriotic  feelings.  There  is  always  hope  for  a  country  that  pro- 
duces such  men. 

"  In  the  evening  to  the  American  Consurs,  and  found  a  number 
of  his  countrymen  and  women  in  masquerade  dresses,  everything 
about  them  lively  excepting  the  spirits  of  the  actors.  Introduced 
to  several  of  '  our  most  distinguished  citizens/  —  a  title  for  a 
bore." 

"  February  lith  —  Dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Gurney,  met 
young  Bunsens,  and  some  other  Germans,  the  Prussian  Minister, 
etc.  Speaking  to  the  latter  about  his  being  almost  the  only 
Protestant  representative  at  the  court  of  the  Pope,  he  said  that 
Peel  had  applied  to  the  Prussian  Government  to  know  whether 
it  found  it  advantageous  or  otherwise  to  have  a  diplomatic  con- 
nection with  the  Holy  See,  and  that  the  answer  given  was,  that 
the  disadvantages  rather  predominated,  and  that  if  that  Govern- 
ment stood  in  the  position  of  England,  it  would  prefer  to  remain 
without  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome.  Next  to  Prince  Canine's 
soiree,  very  mixed,  but  very  agreeable,  and  many  intelligent  men 
there.  Was  introduced  to  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  brother  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  talk  about  Ireland, 
France,  and  other  matters.  Found  him,  for  a  king's  brother,  a 
very  clear-headed,  well-informed  man.  Talked  with  the  Sardinian 
Minister  about  Turkey,  where  he  had  been  ambassador  for  eight 
years.  The  Marquis  Dragonetti,  an  able  man.  Was  introduced 
to  several  others  of  uote." 

*'  February  14:th.  —  They  who  argue  that  the  working  people 
are  elevated  in  intellect  and  prompted  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
self-respect  by  having  free  access  to  public  buildings  devoted  to 
the  arts,  must  not  quote  the  ragged,  dirty  crowds  who  frequent 
St.  Peter's  to  kiss  the  toe  of  the  statue  of  the  saint ! " 

''Feb.  16th.  —  The  statue  of  Moses  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  did  not  impress  me  on  looking 
at  it  as  I  expected.  The  execution  may  be  all  that  the  sculptor 
desires,  but  to  my  eye  the  face  wants  both  dignity  and  honesty 
of  expression,  and  the  head  fails  to  impress  me  with  the  idea  of 
wisdom  or  capacity  in  the  great  lawgiver." 

"  Feb.  19th.  —  To  the  Barberini  Palace  to  see  a  very  small  col- 
lection of  paintings,  one  of  them  the  far-famed  Beatrice  Cenci  by 
Guido.  The  touching  pensiveness  of  the  face  produces  such  an 
impression  that  it  will  be  present  in  one's  recollection  when  per- 
haps every  other  picture  in  Rome  is  forgotten. 

"  In  the  evening  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Jameson,  authoress  of 
works  on  early  painters,  an  agreeable  woman,  whose  good-nature 
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and  sense  prevent  lier  from  displaying  the  unpleasant  qualities  of 
too  many  literary  ladies.  Met  Mr.  Gibson  the  sculptor,  who 
talked  about  robbers  and  assassins,  with  a  graphic  description  of 
them  and  their  victims,  which  was  quite  professional." 

"  Feb.  22iL  —  Went  with  Mrs.  Jameson  to  the  Vatican,  walked 
through  the  sculpture  galleries.  The  Braccio  Nuovo  contains  a 
statue  of  Demosthenes  in  an  attitude  most  earnest ;  there  is  no 
appearance  of  effort  or  art  in  the  figure,  and  yet  it  is  endowed 
with  the  earnest  and  sincere  expression  which  an  actor  would 
seek  to  imitate.  The  countenance  expresses  a  total  forgetfulness 
of  self  and  everything  but  the  subject  on  which  the  mind  of  the 
orator  is  intent.  The  sculptor  has  not  only  succeeded  in  making 
his  marble  convey  the  idea  of  sincerity,  but  it  almost  makes  yon 
think  it  fech  sincere.  The  whole  art  of  the  work  lies  in  this 
impress  of  earnestness,  and  it  proves  that  the  artist  knew  where 
the  secret  of  oratory  lies,  and  I  can  fancy  that  Demosthenes  him- 
self might  have  been  the  instructor  of  the  sculptor  on  this  point 
The  full-length  statue  of  the  Roman  lady  in  the  same  galleiy  is 
dignified,  chaste,  and  graceful 

"  Walked  with  Mrs.  Jameson  into  the  Sistine  Chapel,  to  see 
Michael  Angelo's  frescos;  the  Last  Judgment  at  one  end,  and 
tlie  whole  of  the  ceiling  from  his  pencil  It  is  a  deplorable  mis- 
application of  the  time  and  talent  of  a  man  of  genius  to  devote 
years  to  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  of  a  chapel,  at  which  one  can 
only  look  by  an  eflbrt  that  costs  too  much  inconvenience  to  the 
neck  to  leave  the  mind  at  ease  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  paint- 
ing  With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  fair  companion,  I  oould 

not  feel  much  gratification  at  this  celebrated  work  of  art 

"At  seven  o*clock  was  presented  to  the  Pope  in  his  private 
cabinet,  where  I  found  him  in  a  wliite  flannel  friar's  dress,  sitting 
at  a  small  writing-desk  surrounded  with  papers.  The  approach 
to  this  little  room  was  through  several  lofty  and  spacious  apart- 
ments. The  curtained  doors  and  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the 
attendants  reminded  me,  oddly  enough,  of  my  interview  with 
Mehemet  Ali  at  Cairo.  Pius  IX.  received  me  with  a  hearty  and 
uuaflected  expression  of  pleasure  at  meeting  one  who  had  been 
concerned  in  a  groat  and  good  work  in  England ;  commended  my 
perseverance  and  the  means  by  which  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
had  been  made  to  triun)])]i ;  and  he  remarked  that  England  was 
the  only  country  where  such  triumphs  were  achieved  by  years  of 
legal  and  moral  exertion.  He  professed  himself  to  be  favorable 
to  Free  Trade,  and  said  all  he  could  do  should  be  done  to  forward 
it,  but  modestly  added  tliat  he  could  do  but  little.  I  pointed  to 
Tuscany,  his  next  neighbor,  as  a  good  example  to  follow,  and  said 
that  England  had  not  been  ashamed  to  take  a  lesson  from  that 
country ;  and  I  added  that  Tuscany  was  an  inconvenient  neighbor 
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owing  to  the  smuggling  which  would  be  carried  on  until  his  tariff 
was  put  upon  the  same  moderate  scale.  He  spoke  of  the  wide 
frontier  of  his  territories  as  being  favorable  to  the  contraband 
trade,  and  alluded  to  the  desirableness  of  a  custom-house  union 
in  Italy.  In  parting,  I  called  his  attention  to  the  practice  in 
Spain  of  having  bull-fights  in  honor  of  the  saints  and  virgins  on 
the  fSte  days,  and  gave  him  an  extract  from  a  Madrid  paper, 
giving  an  account  of  a  bull-fight  there  in  honor  of  its  patroness 
the  Virgin.  After  a  little  conversation  upon  the  cruelty  and 
demoralization  of  these  spectacles,  he  thanked  me  for  having 
drawn  his  attention  to  it,  and  promised  to  give  instructions  upon 
the  subject  to  an  envoy  whom  he  was  about  to  send  to  Spain, 
He  concluded  by  another  complimentary  phrase  or  two,  and  we 
left.  I  was  impressed  with  the  notion  that  he  is  sincere,  kind- 
hearted,  and  good,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  strong  common 
sense  and  sound  understanding.  He  did  not  strike  me  as  a  man 
of  commanding  genius." 

"  Feh.  2M,  —  Dined  with  Count  Rossi,  the  French  Ambassador. 
A  splendid  banquet,  at  which  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  Rome, 
including  the  Turkish  envoy  going  to  Vienna,  were  present. 
Looking  round  the  table  I  saw  represented,  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many,. Russia,  England,  Turkey,  and  Syria,  the  latter  by  a  bishop 
of  the  Maronites." 

"  Feb,  24:th.  —  We  have  been  in  Rome  a  month,  have  seen  some 
of  the  wonders  of  the  ancients,  and  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
the  kindness  of  friends,  but  I  long  for  a  quiet  day  or  two  in 
travelling  over  the  Campagna,  where  the  sheep  will  be  the  only 
living  objects  that  will  surround  us.  I  came  here  expecting 
repose,  and  have  found  excitement,  crowded  evening  parties,  and 
late  hours.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  nitrht  Doctor  Masi  called  a^rain, 
bringing  me  sundry  packets  of  his  newspaper,  the  Contemporaneo^ 
which  he  desires  to  transmit  by  me  to  Naples,  thus  making  me  a 
kind  of  moral  smuggler." 

"  Naples,  Feb.  27th.  —  Left  Rome  Thursday  morning,  2r)tli  Feb- 
ruary, at  half-past  eight,  for  Naples,  by  the  new  Appian  Way, 
wliich  leaves  the  old  road  of  that  name  a  little  to  the  right  on 
quitting  the  city,  but  falls  into  it  a  few  miles  off.  The  course  of 
this  celebrated  old  road  may  be  distinctiy  traced  at  a  distance  by 
the  mounds  and  ruins  of  tombs  and  temples  with  wliich  its  sides 
are  fringed.  Snow  fell  as  we  passed  out  of  Rome.  The  view  of 
the  Campagna,  with  the  ruined  aqueducts  stretching  across  its 
desolate  surface,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  luxurious 
and  busy  scene  which  we  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  taken 
leave  of  within  the  city  walls.  These  stately  and  graceful  aque- 
ducts are  nearly  the  only  ruins  which  excite  feelings  of  regret,  be- 
ing perhaps  the  sole  buildings  which  did  not 'merit  destruction  by 
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the  crimes,  the  folly,  and  the  injustice  which  attended  their  con- 
struction, or  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

"  We  are  now  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
who  can  certainly  boast  of  ruling  over  more  beggars  than  any 
other  sovereign.  Mendicancy  seems  to  be  the  profession  of  all 
the  laboring  people  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tising it.  No  sooner  is  a  traveller's  carriage  seen  than  young  and 
old  pounce  upon  it ;  the  peasant  woman  throws  down  her  load 
that  she  may  keep  up  with  the  vehicle,  bawling  out  incessantly 
for  charity ;  the  boy  who  is  watching  the  sheep,  a  field  or  two  off, 
hurries  across  liedge  and  ditch  to  intercept  you  as  you  go  up  the 
hill ;  and  when  the  carriage  stops  to  change  horses,  it  is  surrounded 
by  lame,  halt,  and  blind,  scrambling  and  screaming  for  alma  The 
rags  and  misery  remind  me  of  Ireland.  The  only  persons  I  see 
ill  the  small  towns  and  villages  with  clean  sleek  skins  and  good 
clothes  on  their  backs  are  priests  and  soldiers." 

"  March  4tih.  —  Went  with  M.  d'Azala  to  the  Museum,  first  to 
see  the  room  containing  jewelry  and  ornaments,  but  did  not  think 
them  generally  in  such  good  taste  or  so  well  executed  as  those  I 
had  seen  in  Campana*s  collection  of  Etruscan  works  of  a  similar 
kind  in  Rome.  Next  to  the  rooms  containing  the  articles  in 
bronze,  brought  principally  from  Pompeii.  Here  I  found  speci- 
mens of  all  the  common  household  utensils  —  lamps,  jugs,  pans, 
moulds  for  pastry,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  shells,  others  of 
animals ;  scales  and  steelyards,  mirrors,  bells,  articles  for  the  toi- 
let, including  rouge  ;  bread  in  loaves,  with  the  name  of  the  maker 
stamped  on  them,  surgical  instruments,  cupping  cups  in  bronze, 
locks,  key,  hinges,  tickets  for  the  theatre;  in  fact,  I  was  introduced 

to  the  mode  of  domestic  every-day  life  amongst  the  ancients 

After  seeing  this  portion  of  the  Museum  I  came  away  withont 
proceeding  farther,  preferring  to  mix  up  no  other  objects  with  my 
enjoyment  to-day  of  certainly  the  most  novel  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  curiosities  I  ever  beheld." 

"  Naples,  March  fyth.  —  At  eleven  o'clock  went  with  Mr.  Close  to 
the  palace  to  see  the  king  by  appointment ;  conversed  for  a  short 
time  with  him  upon  Free  Trade,  about  which  he  did  not  appear  to 
l)e  altogether  ignorant  or  without  some  favorable  sympatliies.  He 
([uestioned  me  about  the  future  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty,  a 
question  which  seems  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  states- 
men and  public  men  on  the  continent  The  king  is  a  stout  and 
tall  man,  heavy  looking,  and  of  restricted  capacity.  I  am  told  he 
is  amiable  and  correct  in  his  domestic  life,  excessively  devout  and 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  confessor,  of  whom  report  does  not 
speak  favorably." 

"  March  I6th.  —  I  went  to  the  Museum  to  see  the  collection  of 
bronzes  again  whilst  the  houses  from  which  they  were  taken  in 
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Pompeii  were  fresh  in  my  memory.  I  was  introduced  to  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  who  were  holding  an  ordi- 
nary meeting  in  their  room  in  the  same  building.  A  compli- 
mentary address  to  me  was  delivered  by  Sig.  Mancini,  and 
responded  to  by  other  members,  and  I  thanked  them  briefly  in 
French." 

"  Turin,  May  26,  1847.  —  Had  an  interview  with  his  Majesty 
Charles  Albert,  a  very  tall  and  dignified  figure,  with  a  sombre,  but 
not  unamiable  expression  of  countenance ;  received  me  frankly ; 
talked  of  railroads,  machinery,  agriculture,  and  similar  practical 
questions.  Said  he  hoped  I  was  contented  with  what  his  Govern- 
ment had  done  in  the  application  of  my  principles,  and  informed 
me  that  his  ministry  had  resolved  upon  a  further  reduction  of 
duties  on  iron,  cotton,  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  good  intentions, 
but  to  want  firmness  of  character. 

"  In  the  evening,  Count  Revel,  minister  of  finance,  came  in, 
with  whom  I  had  a  long  discussion  upon  Free  Trade,  a  sensible 
man.  Speaking  to  Signor  Cibrario  upon  the  subject  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  middle  ages  in  Italy,  he  said  that  the  principle  of 
protection  or  Colbertism  was  unknown ;  tliat,  however,  there  were 
innumerable  impediments  to  industry  and  internal  commerce,  ow- 
ing to  the  corporations  of  trades  and  the  custom-houses  which  sur- 
rounded every  little  state  and  almost  every  little  city." 

''May  28,  1847.  —  Went  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  hear 
a  lecture  by  Signor  Scialoja,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
University,  a  Neapolitan  of  considerable  talent,  who  delivered  his 
address  with  much  eloquence,  extempore  with  the  aid  of  notes. 
In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  alluded  in  flattering  terms  to  my 
presence,  which  elicited  applause  from  a  crowded  auditory,  com- 
prising, in  addition  to  the  students,  numerous  visitors,  officers 
in  the  array,  clergymen,  advocates,  &c.  On  my  leaving  the  hall 
at  the  close  I  was  cheered  by  a  crowd  of  students  in  the  Court. 
Count  Petitti  and  the  Count  Cavour  took  breakfast  with  me.'* 

'''Milan,  June  3.  —  Attended  a  meeting  of  La  Societa  d*Incor- 
raggiameuto  of  Milan.  About  200  persons  were  present,  consist- 
ing of  members  and  their  friends.  A  paper  was  read  by  Signor 
G.  Sacchi  upon  the  doctrine  of  Romagnosi  (a  Milanese  writer)  on 
free  trade,  in  which  he  alluded  in  complimentary  terms  to  my 
presence.  Then  Signor  A.  Mauri  (the  secretary)  read  an  eulo- 
gistic address  to  me.  After  which  Chevalier  Malfei  read  a  paper 
upon  Milton,  with  a  long  translation  from  the  first  book  of  *  Para- 
dise Lost.'  In  conclusion  I  delivered  a  short  address  in  French, 
thanking  the  Society  and  recommending  the  study  of  political 
economy  to  the  young  men  present.  The  meeting  terminated 
witli  enthusiastic  expressions  of  satisfaction.  In  the  evening  was 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner  (the  first  ever  held  in  Milan)  by 
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about  eighty  persons,  including  most  of  the  leading  literary^'men 
of  the  place,  Signor  G.  Basevi,  advocate,  in  the  cliair.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  I  was  told  is  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  had  the  moral 
courage  to  act  as  counsel  in  defence  of  Hofer  the  Tyrolese  leader, 
when  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission  at  Mantua  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.  Not  having  before  taken  part  in  a  similar 
demonstration,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  conducting 
a  meeting.  He  began  the  toasts  in  the  midst  of  the  dinner,  by 
proposing  my  health  in  an  eloquent  speech.  Then  followed  three 
or  four  others  who  all  proposed  my  health.  Before  the  dinner  was 
concluded,  other  orators,  who  had  become  a  little  heated  with 
wine,  wished  to  speak.  One  of  them  broke  through  the  rule  laid 
down,  and  almost  entered  upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  Austrian 
politics.  However,  by  dint  of  management  and  entreaty  the  ex- 
cited spirits  were  calmed,  and  the  tonquet  went  off  pretty  welL 
Eeceived  an  anonymous  letter  entreating  me  not  to  propose  the 
health  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria." 

"  Lake  ComOy  June  7.  —  Lounged  away  the  morning  over  Mad* 
ame  d'Arblay's  Memoirs,  and  Lady  C.  Bury*s  George  IV.  Heard 
also  some  gossip  about  the  residents  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
not  the  most  favorable  to  their  morality.  After  dinner  made  an 
excursion  to  the  town  of  Como  and  saw  the  Cathedral." 

"  DesenzaTW,  June  9.  —  Found  Signor  Salevi  an  intelligent  and 
amiable  man,  his  head  and  countenance  striking;  is  writing  a 
book  upon  prison  reform,  and  a  great  promoter  of  infant  schooLs, 
of  which  he  says  there  are  three  well  conducted  in  Brescia,  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Speaking  about  the  pro- 
prietorsliip  of  land,  which  is  in  this  neighborhood  very  much 
divided,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  England,  so  greatly  in 
advance  of  Europe  in  other  respects,  should  still  preserve  so 
much  of  the  feudal  system  in  respect  to  the  law  of  real  property. 
He  thinks  the  law  of  succession,  as  established  in  the  Code  Na- 
poleon, highly  favorable  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  that  nothing 
gives  dignity  to  a  man,  and  develops  his  self-respect  so  effectually, 
as  the  ownership  of  property,  however  small.  In  Lombard}%  as 
in  Piedmont,  one  half  the  property  is  at  the  dis]X)sal  of  a  father 
on  his  decease ;  the  remainder  is  by  law  given  equally  amongst 
his  children.  I  find  everywhere  on  the  continent,  amongst  all 
classes,  the  same  unfavorable  opinion  of  our  law  of  primogenituro 
in  England." 

"  Venice,  Jun^  21.  —  In  the  evening  dined  at  a  public  enter- 
tainment at  tlic  island  of  Giudecca,  under  an  alcove  of  vines ;  the 
j)arty  consisted  of  about  seventy  persons.  Count  Priuli  in  the 
chair,  the  podesta  or  mayor  by  his  side,  the  French  and  American 
consuls  being  present.  At  the  close  of  the  sumptuous  repast^  the 
chairman  called  upon  Dr.  Locatelli  to  propose  my  health  in  b^ 
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half  of  the  meeting,  and  he  read  a  short  and  eloquent  speech,  to 
which  I  replied  in  French.  It  had  been  arranged  that  no  other 
speeches  should  be  made.  M.  Chalaye,  a  French  gentleman  who 
was  in  China  representing  the  French  Government  during  our 
late  war  there,  and  who  is  now  appointed  Consul  to  Peru,  made  a 
strong  appeal  privately  to  the  chairman,  to  be  allowed  to  make  a 
speech,  but  without  success.  We  left  the  table,  and  after  taking 
coffee,  the  party  entered  their  gondolas,  which  were  waiting,  and 
accompanied  by  the  excellent  band  of  music  belonging  to  an 
Austrian  regiment,  which  had  played  during  the  dinner,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  procession  down  the  grand  canal  to  the  Eialto  bridge. 
The  music  and  the  gay  liveries  of  some  of  our  boatmen  soon 
attracted  a  great  number  of  gondolas ;  the  sound  and  sight  also 
brought  everybody  into  their  balconies ;  as  we  returned  the  moon, 
which  had  risen,  gave  a  fresh  charm  to  the  picturesque  scene, 
which  was  sufiBciently  romantic  to  excite  poetical  emotions  even 
in  the  mind  of  a  political  economist." 

*'  Trieste^  June  26th.  —  Left  Venice  this  morning  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamboat,  a  handsome,  large,  and  clean  vessel. 
It  was  low  water,  and  as  we  came  out  of  the  port,  through  the 
tortuous  channel  which  winds  amongst  the  islands,  it  afforded  a 
good  view  of  the  advantages  which  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
possessed  behind  these  intricate  barriers.  The  view  of  the  city 
at  a  few  miles'  distance,  with  its  palaces,  towers,  and  domes, 
rising  from  the  level  of  the  water,  and  its  low  country  at  the  back 
shut  in  by  high  mountains,  is  very  magnificent.  Reached  Trieste 
at  two  o'clock.  The  coast  hilly,  and  the  town  stands  upon  a 
confined  spot  shut  in  by  the  high  land,  which  rises  immediately  at 
the  back.  The  ships  lie  in  an  open  roadstead,  and  are  exposed  to 
certain  winds.  The  number  of  square-rigged  vessels  and  the 
activity  in  the  port  offer  a  contrast  to  the  scene  at  Venice." 

"  Trieste^  July  1st.  —  Dined  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  me  by 
about  ninety  of  the  principal  merchants  in  the  saloon  of  the 
theatre.  M.  Scliliipfer,  President  of  tlie  Exchange  Committee,  in 
the  chair.  The  speeches  were  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the  din- 
ner. M.  de  Bruck,  the  projector  and  chief  director  of  Austrian 
Lloyd's,  spoke  well.  Signor  dell'  Ongaro,  who  is  an  Italian  and 
a  poet,  read  a  speech,  in  which  he  made  allusion  to  Italian  nation- 
ality, which  drew  forth  some  hasty  remarks  from  M.  de  Bruck, 
and  led  to  a  scene  of  some  excitement.  After  dinner  I  persuaded 
them  to  shake  hands.  In  speaking  to  the  chairman  during  the 
dinner,  he  described  the  iron-masters  in  Styria  as  not  having  in  a 
series  of  years  realized  much  money,  notwithstanding  their  being 
protected  by  heavy  duties.  Many  of  the  nobility  are  interested 
in  tliese  furnaces ;  their  businesses  badly  managed.  He  gives  a 
still  worse  description  of  the  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers, 
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who  cling  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  do  not  improve  their 
machinery,  being  very  inferior  to  the  Swiss ;  does  «ot  know  of  an 
instance  of  one  of  them  retiring  from  business  with  a  fortune, 
and  few  of  them  are  rich  in  floating  capital.  A  good  band  of  an 
Austrian  regiment  performed  during  the  dinner." 

"  Vienna,  July  7tL  —  Looked  in  to  see  the  famous  monumental 
tomb  by  Canova,  an  original  and  successful  design.  I  think,  how- 
ever, this  sculptor  lived  to  enjoy  the  best  of  his  fame,  and  that 
posterity  will  hardly  preserve  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm  for  his 
genius  that  was  felt  by  the  generation  in  which  he  lived." 

"  Vienna,  July  10th.  —  Paid  a  visit  in  company  with  M.  de 
H.  to  Prince  Mettemich,  whose  appearance  hardly  denotes  the 
veteran  of  seventy-five.  His  head  and  countenance  convey  the 
impression  of  high  polish  rather  than  native  force  of  character, 
and  his  conversation  is  more  subtle  than  profound.  He  talks 
incessantly,  perhaps  in  order  to  choose  his  own  topics ;  the  state 
of  Italy  was  his  principal  theme,  and  he  professed  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  violent  disorders  in  that  country.  He  entered  into  a 
long  essay  upon  differences  of  race,  and  the  antagonisms  of  nation- 
ality in  Europe.  '  Why  did  Italy  still  have  favorable  feelings  to- 
wards France,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  she  had  received  from 
the  latter  country  ?  Because  the  two  nations  were  of  the  same 
race.  Why  were  England  and  France  so  inveterately  opposed  ? 
Because  upon  their  opposite  coasts  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  races 
came  into  close  contact  ? '  Again  and  again  he  returned  to  the 
state  of  Italy,  spoke  of  their  jealousies  and  hatreds,  one  town  of 
another;  said  that  a  man  in  Milan  would  not  lend  his  money 
upon  mortgage  in  Cremona  or  Padua,  because  *  he  could  not  see 
the  church  steeple.'  It  struck  me  that  his  hatred  of  the  Italians 
partook  of  the  feeling  described  by  Rochefoucauld  when  he  says 
that  we  never  forgive  those  whom  we  have  injured.  Speaking  of 
Austria,  he  dilated  upon  the  great  diversity  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  people,  and  seemed  to  be  vindicating  his  con- 
servative policy.  '  How  could  they  have  a  representative  system, 
when  men  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  if  assembled  as  rep- 
resentatives in  the  capital,  could  not  understand  each  other? 
The  Emperor  was  King  of  Hungary,  of  Lombardy,  and  of  Bohemia, 
Count  of  Tyrol,  and  Archduke  of  Austria.'  He  alluded  to  the 
generally  comfortable  state  of  the  people,  and  wished  me  to  ex- 
amine into  their  condition.  He  seemed  to  speak  on  the  defensive, 
like  a  man  conscious  that  public  opinion  in  Europe  was  not  favo^ 
able  to  his  policy ;  he  threw  in  parentheti(jally,  and  with  a  deli- 
cate finesse,  some  compliments,  such  as  *  I  wish  I  was  an  English- 
man.' '  I  speak  like  yourself,  as  a  practical  man,  and  not  in  the 
language  of  romance.'  '  You  and  I  are  of  the  same  race,'  Ac  He 
alluded  to  Ireland,  and  said  he  could  not  discover  a  key  for  the 
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solution  of  the  difficulty :  in  other  countries  reforms  were  wanted, 
but  there  a  social  system  must  be  created  out  of  chaos.  He  is 
probably  the  last  of  those  state  physicians  who,  looking  only  to 
the  symptoms  of  a  nation,  content  themselves  with  superficial 
remedies  from  day  to  day,  and  never  attempt  to  probe  beneath 
the  surface,  to  discover  the  source  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the 
social  system.  This  order  of  statesmen  will  pass  away  with  him, 
because  too  much  light  has  been  shed  upon  the 'laboratory  of 
governments,  to  allow  them  to  impose  upon  mankind  with  the 
old  formulas. 

"After  leaving  Prince  Mettemich,  I  called  upon  Baron  Kubeck, 
minister  of  finance,  a  man  of  a  totally  different  character  from  his 
chief.  He  is  a  simple,  sincere,  and  straightforward  man;  expressed 
himself  favorably  to  a  relaxation  of  the  protective  system,  but 
spoke  of  the  difficulties  which  powerful  interests  put  in  his  way ; 
said  that  Dr.  list  had  succeeded  in  misleading  the  public  mind 
on  the  question  of  protection.  A  visit  from  Prince  Esterhazy, 
who  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  ambassador  in  England ;  he 
remarked  that  diplomacy  upon  the  old  system  was  now  mere 
humbug,  for  that  the  world  was  much  too  well  informed  upon  all 
that  was  going  on  in  every  country  to  allow  ambassadors  to  mys- 
tify matters." 

"  Dresden,  July  2l8t  —  Called  on  M.  Zeschau,  the  Saxon  finance 
minister,  an  able  hard-working  man,  who  also  fills  the  office  of 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  ;  tells  me  the  land  is  much  divided  in 
Saxony,  that  the  owner  of  an  estate  worth  60,000/.  is  deemed  a 
large  proprietor ;  the  majority  of  the  farmers  cultivate  their  own 
land ;  in  some  of  the  hilly  districts  the  weavers  rent  a  small  patch 
of  ground  for  garden  or  potatoes  ;  the  feudal  service,  or  corv4e, 
has  been  abolished  in  Saxony  since  1833,  having  been  commuted 
into  fixed  payments,  which  will  be  redeemed  gradually  in  a  few 
years.  He  spoke  of  Ireland,  and  said  he  would  dispose  of  the 
uncultivated  land  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  Saxony  of  the 
mines  of  coal,  &c.  If  after  a  certain  fixed  period  the  proprietor 
of  the  land  will  not  work  them,  they  are  let  by  the  government 
to  other  parties,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  rent  to  the  owner, 
according  to  the  produce  raised." 

*'  Dresden,  Jidy  22d.  —  Went  with  M.  Krug  to  see  the  collection 
of  jewels,  and  articles  of  carving,  sculpture,  &c.  in  the  green  vaults. 
Then  to  the  royal  library,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Fal- 
kenstein,  the  chief  librarian,  a  learned  and  interesting  man,  who 
showed  us  a  manuscript  work  by  Luther,  and  some  other  curiosi- 
ties. M.  Falkenstein  is  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  critically,  is  also  learned  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Scla- 
vonic languages,  S|>eaks  Frencli,  German,  English,  Italian,  &c. ;  his 
salary,  as  head  libmrian,  having  no  one  over  him,  is  150/.,  and  he 
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has  a  wife  and  six  children  !  Speaking  of  Luther's  coarseness,  he 
said  that  there  are  some  of  his  letters  in  the  library  so  grossly 
violent  and  abusive  tliat  they  are  unfit  to  be  read  in  the  presence 
of  women.  M.  Falkenstein  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  Kosciusko, 
the  Polish  patriot,  whom  he  knew  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Soleure, 
in  Switzerland,  where  the  old  warrior  died.  He  described  him  as 
very  amiable  and  charitable ;  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  an  old 
horse  who  wrfs  so  used  to  the  habit  of  his  master  of  giving  alms 
to  beggars,  that  he  would  stop  instinctively  when  he  came  near 

to  a  man  in  rags Saw  in  a  shop  window  to-day  a  silk 

handkerchief  for  sale,  with  my  portrait  engraved  and  my  name 
attached." 

**  Berlin,  July  2%th.  —  Went  to  Babelsberg,  near  Potsdam,  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  to  visit  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  king's 
brother  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.^  A  little  before 
seven  I  found  the  prince  and  princess  and  their  attendants  in  the 
garden.  He  is  a  straightforward,  soldier-like  man,  she  a  clever 
woman,  speaking  English  well.  A  school  for  the  officers'  sons 
had  been  invited  to  visit  the  grounds ;  the  youths,  dressed  in  a 
military  costume,  were  inspected  by  the  prince,  and  afterguards 
the  princess  walked  along  the  lines  and  accosted  some  of  the  boys 
in  the  front  rank.  Then  some  large  balls  were  produced,  and  the 
princess  began  the  fun  by  throwing  them  amongst  the  lads,  who 
scrambled  for  them ;  the  prince  joined  in  the  amusement,  and 
they  pelted  each  other  with  great  glee.  The  king  soon  after- 
wards arrived  from  his  palace  at  Sans  Souci,  and  went  familiarly 
amongst  the  scholars,  who  were  afterwards  entertained  at  a  long 
table  with  cakes,  chocolate,  &c.  The  rest  of  us  then  sat  down  to 
tea  at  a  couple  of  tables  under  the  trees,  the  princess  presiding 
and  pouring  out  the  tea,  the  king  and  the  rest  partaking  unosten- 
tatiously, everybody  seated,  and  with  hats  and  caps  on.  The  king 
speaks  English  well,  is  highly  educated,  said  to  be  clever,  but  im- 
pulsive, and  not  practical.  He  is  fifty-two,  with  a  portly  figure, 
and  a  thoroughly  good-natured  unaffected  German  faca 

"  Met  Barun  von  Humboldt,  a  still  sturdy  little  man,  with  a 
clear  gray  eye,  born  in  1769,  and  in  his  seventy-eighth  year;  tells 
me  he  allows  himself  only  four  to  five  hours'  sleep.  He  has  a 
fine  massive  forehead,  his  manners  are  courtier-like,  he  lives  in 
the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  near  tlie  king.  He  spoke  highly  of  Jef- 
ferson, whom  he  knew  intimately ;  remarked  of  Lord  Brougliam 
that,  like  Raphael,  he  had  three  manners,  and  that  he  had  known 
him  in  his  earliest  and  best  manner.  At  dusk  we  entered  the 
chateau,  sat  down  at  a  large  round  table,  and  were  served  with 
a  plain  supper ;  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  railway-station 
in  a  carriage,  and  reached  Berlin  at  eleven  o'clock." 

1  The  present  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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"  Berlin,  July  29ih. — Went  with  Mr.  Howard  to  call  upon  Dr. 
Eichhorn,  at  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  but  formerly 
in  the  department  of  trade,  and  who  took  an  actire  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  ZoUverein,  an  able  and  enthusiastic  man ;  he 
stated  that  the  originators  of  the  customs-union  did  not  contem- 
plate the  establishment  of  a  protective  system ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  should 
hot  as  a  rule  exceed  ten  per  cent.  To  the  opera  in  the  evening, 
and  was  introduced  to  M.  Nothomb,  the  Belgian  minister,  a  clever, 
ready  man.  M.  Nothomb  thinks  the  Com  Laws  of  Belgium  will 
soon  be  abolished,  and  says,  after  the  late  calamities,  arising  from 
the  scarcity  of  food,  all  Europe  ought  to  unite  in  abolishing  for- 
ever every  restriction  on  the  corn  trade ;  he  thinks  the  next  min- 
istry in  Belgium,  although  its  head  will  probably  be  an  ardent 
Free  Trader,  will  be  obliged  to  advance  still  further  in  the  path  of 
restriction;  that  the  majority  of  the  chambers  is  monopolist.  'An 
absolute  gc/vemment  may  represent  an  idea,  hut  elective  legislatures 
represent  interests!  The  enlightened  ministers  of  Prussia  are  over- 
ruled by  the  clamors  of  the  chambers  of  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria, 
and  Baden,  the  majorities  of  which  are  protectionist  He  re- 
marked that  France  stood  in  the  way  of  European  progress,  for, 
so  long  as  she  maintained  her  prohibitive  system,  the  other  nations 
of  the  continent  would  be  slow  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade." 

"  Berlin^  Jvly  iOth,  —  Went  with  Mr.  Howard  to  call  on  M. 
Kuhne,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  ZoUverein.  When  Saxony 
joined  it»  she  objected  to  the  high  duties  which  were  payable  upon 
foreign  goods.  Now  the  manufacturers  of  tlmt  country  are  wanting 
still  higher  protection ;  he  is  not  of  opinion  that  Hamburgh  will 
join  the  ZoUverein  ;  is  not  sanguine  about  effecting  any  reduction 
of  the  protective  duties;  only  hopes  to  prevent  their  augmenta- 
tion. M.  Kuhne  has  the  character  of  being  an  able  and  honest 
man.  To  the  museum ;  the  collection  of  statues  and  busts  but  a 
poor  affair  after  seeing  the  galleries  of  Italy,  and  the  pictures  very 
inferior  to  those  at  Dresden  or  Vienna.  Called  on  M.  Dieterici, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  an  earnest  Free  Trader,  says 
all  the  leading  statesmen  of  Prussia  are  opposed  to  the  protective 
system,  which  is  forced  upon  the  ZoUverein  by  the  states  of  the 
south,  particularly  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg,  and  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Ehenish  provinces.  Professor  Tellkampf 
called ;  he  says  the  real  object  which  the  Prussian  Government 
has  in  view,  talking  of  differential  duties  on  navigation  to  Eng- 
land, is  to  coerce  Holland  into  a  more  liberal  system,  and  probably 

to  induce  her  to  join  the  ZoUverein In  the  conversation 

with  M.  Kuhne  he  touched  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
marked that  society  has  to  be  reconstructed  in  that  country ;  that 
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we  have  the  work  of  Cromwell  and  William  to  do  over  again  in  a 
better  manner." 

'*  Berlin,  Jviy  ilst.  —  Several  persons  called  in  the  morning. 
Went  by  railway  to  Potsdam  to  dine  with  the  king  at  three 
o'clock  at  Sans  Souci.  About  twenty-five  to  thirty  persons  sat 
down,  nearly  all  in  court  costume,  and  most  of  them  in  militaiy 
dresses.  The  king  gooil-humored  and  affable,  very  little  cere- 
mony, the  dinner  over  at  half-past  four,  when  the  company 
walked  in  the  garden.  On  coming  away  the  king  shook  hands. 
In  the  evening  attended  a  public  dinner  given  to  nie  by  about 
180  Free  Traders  of  Berlin,  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  the  cliair; 
he  commenced  the  speaking  at  the  second  course,  and  it  was  kept 
up  throughout  the  dinner,  which  was  prolonged  for  nearly  three 
hours.  Two  thirds  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  understand  my 
English  speech,  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  German 
by  Dr.  Asher.  The  speeches  were  rather  long,  and  the  auditoiy 
phlegmatic  when  compared  with  an  Italian  dinner-party.  Mr. 
Warren,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Trieste,  made  the  beat 
speech,  in  German.  Alluding  to  my  tour  in  France,  Sj)ain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  he  said  that  no  English  politician  of  fonner  times, 
no  Chatham,  Burke,  or  Fox,  could  have  obtained  those  proofs  of 
public  sympathy  in  foreign  countries  which  had  been  offered  to 
me ;  in  their  days  the  politics  of  one  state  were  considered  hos- 
tile to  others ;  not  only  each  nation  was  opi)osed  to  its  neighbor, 
but  city  was  against  city,  town  against  country,  class  was  ar- 
rangeil  against  class,  and  corporations  were  in  hostility  to  indi- 
vidual rights :  he  adduced  the  fact  of  my  favorable  reception  in 
foreign  countries  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  broader  and 
more  generous  view  of  the  interests  of  mankind." 

*' Berlin,  August  Ist. —  Baron  von  Humboldt  called,  expressed 
in  strong  and  courteous  terms  his  disapproval  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
foreign  |)olicy  in  Portugal  and  Greece,  especially  of  his  demand- 
ing from  the  latter  a  perem])tory  payment  of  a  paltry  sum  of 
money.  I  expressed  my  doubts  if  the  Greeks  were  at  present 
fitted  for  constitutional  self-government,  upon  which  he  remarked 
that  it  was  nmch  easier  for  a  nation  to  preserve  its  independence 

than  its  freedom Wrote  a  note   to  Dr.  Asher  declining 

his  invitation  to  address  a  j>arty  of  Free  Traders,  and  expressing 
my  determination  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
Prussia." 

"  B*rli 71,  August  ^)th,  —  The  Prussian  law  of  1818,  and  tlie  tariff 
which  followed  it,  form  the  foundation  of  the  German  ZoUverein 
The  former  svstem  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  which  liad  lasted 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  was  one  of  the  most  prohibitive 
in  res|>ect  to  the  importation  of  foreign  g(X)ds  ever  enforced 
The  prohibition  of  the  entrance  of  foreign  manufactures,  even 
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of  those  of  Saxony^  was  the  rale.  Yet  the  manofactores  of 
Eastern  Prussia  continued  to  decline;  whilst  in  Saxony,  West- 
phalia, and  the  Bhenish  provinces  industry  grew  up»  and  flour* 
ished  without  protection.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  the  trial 
(d  Frederick's  system,  such  was  the  result  ....  The  law  of  26th 
of  May,  1818,  sets  forth  freedom  of  commerce  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  new  system  of  customs ;  it  enacted  that  as  a  rule 
the  duty  on  foreign  manufactures  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cent 
ad  valorem  according  to  the  average  prices." 

''  ^ettin,  August  7th. — Took  leave  of  Eate  this  morning  at  the 
Hamburgh  railway,  and  then  started  for  Stettin  at  seven,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Swaina  The  railway  passes  through  a  poor 
sandy  country  thinly  peopled,  and  with  li^ht  crops  of  grain. 
The  exportation  of  com  was  prohibited  this  year  &om  Prus- 
sia, also  of  potatoes  in  May ;  one  of  the  mimsters  stated  in  the 
Diet  publicly  that  the  latter  measure  could  be  of  no  use,  inas- 
much as  at  that  tin^e  no  potatoes  could  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try with  advantage,  but  advocating  the  law  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  necessary  to  tranquillize  the  people;  the  use  of  potatoes 
was  also  interdicted  in  distilleries  for  three  months,  by  which  the 
food  for  cattle  (the  residue  of  the  potatoes)  was  curtailed,  and 
caused  great  embarrassment  to  the  proprietors.  ....  In  the  even- 
ing dined  with  about  eighty  or  ninety  persons,  who  assembled 
at  a  day's  notice  to  meet  me;  the  company  sat  at  dinner  for 
nearly  four  hours;  speeches  between  each  course;  the  orators 
launched  freely  into  politics." 

"  Stettin,  August  8th.  —  The  Baltic  ports  are  in  no  way  bene- 
fited by  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  south  and  the  Ehen- 
ish  provinces,  and  they  are  directly  sacrificed  by  the  protective 
system.  The  few  furnaces  for  making  iron  in  Silesia,  and  those 
on  the  Rhine,  have  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  whole  community, 
by  laying  on  a  duty  of  20s.  a  ton  upon  pig  iron.  Silesia  is  a 
wheat-growing  country  for  export  The  protective  duties  of  the 
Zollverein  are  particularly  injurious  to  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Prussia,  which  export  wheat,  timber,  and  other  raw  produce. 
The  manufacturing  districts  of  Ehenish  Prussia  are  entirely  cut 
off  and  detached  from  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  they  receive 
their  imports  and  send  out  their  exports  by  the  Rhine,  not 
through  a  Prussian  port;  thus  the  protective  system  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  Prussian  ports, 
and  stops  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine,  without  even 
offering  the  compensation  of  an  artificial  trade  in  manufactures. 
In  fact,  owing  to  her  peculiar  geographical  position,  the  mari- 
time prosperity  of  Prussia  is  more  completely  sacrificed  than  in 
any  other  State  by  the  protective  system." 

**  Dantzic,  August  10th,  1847.  —  ....  Dined  with  about  fifty 
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of  the  merchants.  Nearly  all  appeared  to  understand  English, 
several  speakers,  all  in  English,  excepting  one.  There  are  about 
five  or  six  British  merchants  only  here  —  mostly  Scotch.  Dantzic 
is  thoroughly  English  in  its  sympathies." 

"  Togroggen,  RiLssiay  August  13<A. —  Left  Konigsberg  at  seven 
o'clock  this  morning  in  an  extra  post  courier  in  company  with 
one  of  Mr.  Adelson's  clerks,  whom  he  kindly  sent  with  me  across 
the  Eussian  frontier. 

"  My  companion,  who  is  a  Pole  and  a  Russian  subject,  and,  as 
he  terms  himself,  an  Israelite,  gives  me  a  poor  picture  of  the 
character  of  the  Polish  nobility.  Making  a  comparison  between 
them  and  the  Russians,  he  remarked  that  the  latter  are  barbarians, 
but  the  former  are  civilized  scamps ;  there  is  some  respect  for 
truth  in  the  Russian,  but  none  in  the  Pole.  Crossed  the  Nienien 
at  Tilsit ;  were  detained  upon  the  bridge  of  boats  for  half  an  hour 
whilst  several  long  rafts  of  timber  passed ;  the  men  who  were 
upon  them,  and  who  live  for  months  upon  the  voyage  down  from 
Volhynia  to  Memel  on  these  floats,  had  a  wild,  savage  appearance, 
reminding  me  of  the  Irish.  Soon  after,  reached  the  Russian 
frontier.  I  rallied  my  companion  on  his  rather  thoughtful  aspect 
on  approaching  his  native  country.  *  It  is  not  exactly  fear  that  I 
feel,'  he  replied,  'but  I  do  find  a  disagreeable  sensation  here,' 
striking  his  breast;  'perhaps  it  is  something  in  the  air  which 
always  affects  me  at  this  spot.'  Arrived  at  Togroggen  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  distance  from  Konigsberg  being  about  a  hundred 
English  miles.  The  chief  of  the  Custom  House  was  very  civil, 
and  declined  to  search  my  luggage. 

"  Eiga,  August  16ih.  —  The  distance  from  Togroggen  to  Riga  is 
about  220  versts,  or  about  160  miles,  which  are  accomplished 
in  eighteen  hours  exactly,  at  an  expense  of  425.  The  country 
generally  a  j)lain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  here  and  there 
only  some  slight  undulations ;  mostly  a  light  soil  and  sandy,  but 
everywhere  capable  of  cultivation.  Large  tracts  covered  with 
forests  of  fir,  interspersed  with  oak,  birch,  &c.,  with  patches  here 
and  there  of  cultivated  land.  The  country  very  thinly  peopled  ; 
the  villages  consist  of  a  few  w^ooden  houses  thatched ;  scarcely 
saw  a  stone  or  brick  house.  Tlie  villages  through  which  we 
passed  on  the  high  road  on  the  beginning  of  our  journey  were 
generally  peopled  with  Jews,  a  dirty,  idle-looking  people,  the  men 
wearing  long  robes  with  a  girdle,  and  the  women  often  with 
turbans,  the  men  also  wearing  the  long  beard.  These  wretched 
beings  creep  about  their  wretched  villages,  or  glance  suspiciously 
out  of  their  doors,  as  if  they  had  a  suspicion  of  some  danger  at 
every  step.  They  never  work  with  their  hands  in  the  fields  or  on 
the  roads  exce])tini^  to  avert  actual  starvation." 

"  St.  Pctcrsburgh,  Aug.  2i)th.  —  Called  on  Count  Nesseliode,  the 
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Foreign  Minister,  a  polite  little  man  of  sixty-five,  with  a  profusion 
of  smiles.  Like  Mett'emich,  he  strikes  me  more  as  an  adept  at 
finesse  and  diplomacy,  than  as  a  man  of  genius  or  of  powerful 
talent  He  was  very,  very  civil,  spoke  of  my  Free  Trade  labors, 
which  he  said  would  be  beneficial  to  Bussia,  offered  me  letters  to 
facilitate  my  journey  to  Moscow,  and  invited  me  to  dine.  Called 
on  Lord  Bloomfield,  our  minister,  an  agreeable  man." 

"  St,  Petersburghy  Aug,  list,  —  Went  at  six  o'clock,  in  company 
with  Colonel  Townsend,  Captain  Little,  and  another,  to  see  the 
grand  parade,  about  twenty-five  versts  from  St  Petersburgh. 
The  Emperor,  the  finest  man  in  the  field ;  the  Empress,  a  very 
emaciated,  care-worn  person,  resembling  in  her  melancholy  ex- 
pression the  Queen  of  the  French.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  of 
the  most  unhappy  and  suffering  countenances,  and  the  most 
attenuated  frames  I  have  seen  on  the  continent,  are  those  of  these 
two  royal  personages,  the  wives  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  the 
continent,  who  have  accidentally  ascended  thrones  to  which  they 
were  not  claimants  by  the  right  of  succession ;  yet  these  victims 
of  anxiety  are  envied  as  the  favorites  of  fortune." 

"  Moscow,  Aug,  25th,  —  Started  from  St  Petersburgh  on  Sunday 
morning,  at  seven,  and  reached  this  place  at  six  this  morning. 
During  the  first  day,  passed  through  several  villages  built  entirely 
of  wood,  generally  of  logs  laid  horizontally  upon  each  other; 
some  of  these  are  not  without  efforts  at  refinement,  being  orna- 
mented with  rude  carved  work,  and  the  fronts  sometimes  gaudily 
painted.  Many  of  the  houses  appeared  quite  new,  and  others 
were  in  the  course  of  erection ;  it  being  Sunday,  the  inhabitants 
were  in  their  best  clothes  ;  work  seemed  everywhere  suspended. 
There  appears  a  great  traffic  between  the  old  and  new  metropolis, 
both  in  merchandise  and  passengers ;  mail  coaches,  diligences, 
and  private  carriages,  very  numerous.  The  face  of  the  country 
flat  and  monotonous  ;  a  strip  of  cultivated  land,  growing  rye,  oats, 
&c.,  runs  generally  along  the  roadside,  and  beyond,  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  eternal  pine  forests.  The  inns  at  the  post  stations 
excellent ;  in  two  of  them  the  walls  of  the  rooms  were  covered 
with  English  engravings  of  Morland's  village  scenes  ;  tea  every- 
where good,  and  served  promptly,  in  the  English  fashion.  On 
alighting  I  saw  about  thirty  men,  lying  on  two  rows  upon  the 
pavement,  in  the  open  air,  wrapped  in  their  coats  or  sheepskins, 
some  of  their  heads  resting  on  a  pillow  of  hay,  and  others  upon 
the  rough  stones.  I  was  told,  on  inquiry,  that  they  were  postil- 
ions waiting  to  be  called  up,  as  their  services  might  be  required 
—  a  hard  life." 

''  Moscow y  August  25th.  —  After  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep  in  a 
clean  and  comfortable  bed  at  Howard's  English  lodging-house, 
I  sallied  out  alone  for  a  stroll  of  an  hour  or  two.     This  city 
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surprises  me ;  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  interesting  and  unique  a 
spectacle.  One  might  fancy  himself  in  Bagdad  or  Grenada 
a  thousand  years  ago.  The  people  are  more  Asiatic  in  their 
appearance  and  dress  than  at  St  Petersburgh,  and  also  more 
superstitious,  I  should  say,  judging  from  the  ceremonials  of  bow- 
ing and  crossing  which  I  see  going  on  at  every  church  door,  and 
opposite  to  every  little  picture  of  the  Virgin.  Everywhere  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  novel  and  beautiful  features  of  this 
picturesque  city  of  the  Czars." 

"  Nishni  Novogorody  August  27th.  —  Left  Moscow  at  half-past 
seven  on  Wednesday  evening  in  the  same  carriage  by  which  I  had 
come  from  St  Petersburgh.  It  was  dusk  when  I  passed  beyond 
the  suburbs  of  the  widely  extended  city  of  upwards  of  300,000 
souls.  The  next  morning's  light  revealed  the  same  scenery  as 
that  through  wliich  I  had  passed  previously ;  the  country  so  fiat 
and  the  view  so  constantly  bounded  with  straight  lines  of  fir 
forests,  that  I  was  frequently  under  the  illusion  that  the  ocean 

was  visible  in  the  distant  horizon Reached  Nishni  Novogo- 

rod  at  six  o'clock  this  evening,  and  passed  through  a  long  avenue 
of  wooden  booths  full  of  merchandise,  and  amidst  crowds  of 
people  to  the  hotel,  where  I  found  comfortable  quarters.  Baron 
Alexander  Meyendorff  called,  chief  of  a  kind  of  Board  of  Trade 
at  Moscow,  an  active-minded  and  intelligent  German,  possessing 
much  statistical  knowledge  about  Bussian  trade  and  manufac- 
tures  He  thinks  the  geographical  and  climatical  features 

of  Russia  will  always  prevent  its  being  anything  but  a  great 
village,  as  he  termed  it,  it  being  such  a  vast,  unbroken  plain; 
there  are  no  varieties  of  climate  or  occupations,  and  as  the  weather 
is  intensely  cold  for  half  the  year,  every  person  wants  double  the 
quantity  of  land  which  would  suffice  to  maintain  him  in  more 
genial  climates ;  as  there  is  no  coal,  the  pine  forests  are  as  neces- 
sary as  liis  rye  field.  Wherever  the  winter  endures  for  upwards 
of  half  the  year,  the  population  must  as  a  general  rule  be  thin.'* 

"  Nishni  Novogorod,  August  28/A.  —  The  Bokhara  caravan  ar- 
rived yesterday,  bringing  about  a  thousand  hundredweight  of 
cotton  from  Asia,  of  a  short  staple  like  our  Surats,  with  skins, 
common  prints,  dressing-gowns  of  silk,  and  other  articles.  I 
visited  three  merchants,  some  of  them  handsome  swarthy  men ; 
their  goods  were  brought  upon  camels  as  far  as  Orenbeig ;  the 
journey  from  Bokhara  to  Nishni  occupies  about  three  months. 
This  caravan  had  been  stopped  by  a  tribe  of  the  Eirghese.  One 
of  these  men,  a  knowing,  talkative  fellow,  had  been  in  London 
and  picked  up  a  few  words  of  English.  In  the  evening  dined  and 
took  tea  with  Baron  A  de  Meyendorff,  and  met  Baronoff,  the  great 
printer  and  manufacturer,  an  energetic  and  sensible  man.  .... 
He  has  taken  some  land  on  lease  in  the  territory  of  the  Khan  off 
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Khiva  for  growing  madder  for  his  print-works;  he  says  that 
the  madder  he  gets  from  Asia  is  cheaper  than  that  which  he 
formerly  got  from  France  and  Holland,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
and  a  half  to  ona" 

''  Moscow,  Aug.  iXst.  —  Foimd  my  companion  a  man  of  great 
good-nature,  and  full  of  information  upon  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Bussia. 

''....  The  Emperor  and  the  higher  functionaries  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  anxious  for  good  administration,  and  tbey  are  all 
enlightened  and  able  men,  but  the  subordinates  or  bureaucracy 
are  generally  a  corrupt  or  ignorant  body.  There  are  three  or 
four  grave  difficulties  for  the  future  —  the  emancipation  of  the 
ser&  —  the  religious  tone,  which  is  one  of  mere  unmeaning  fcHV 
malities,  and  which,  if  not  adapted  to  the  progress  of  ideas,  will 
become  a  cause  of  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  blind  bigotry 
on  the  other  —  the  tiera-^tat,  comprising  the  freed  serfs,  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  bureaucracy :  all  these  are  elements  tending  to 
dangerous  collisions  of  opinion  for  the  future,  unless  gradually 
provided  against  by  the  Government 

''....  At  Bogorodsk  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  halting  station  of 
prisoners  who  are  on  their  way  from  Moscow  to  Siberia ;  upwards 
of  twenty  were  lying  upon  wooden  benches,  their  heads  resting 
upon  bundles  of  clothes.  Baron  Meyendorff  questioned  them  as 
to  the  cause  of  their  banishment ;  three  confessed  that  theirs  was 
murder,  and  another  coining :  several  were  for  smaller  ofiences ;  the 
latter  were  not  ironed  like  the  greater  criminals.  One  man  said 
he  was  exiled  because  he  had  no  passport,  which  meant  that  he 
was  a  vagabond.  One  man  was  recognized  by  the  Baron  as 
having  been  a  servant  in  a  nobleman's  family  which  he  was 
acquainted  with,  and  he  stated,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  that  he 
was  sent  to  Siberia  because  he  was  ill-tempered  to  his  owner  and 
master ;  this  man,  like  all  the  rest,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
mental  resignation  quite  oriental  '  If  God  has  allowed  me  to  be 
banished,  I  suppose  I  deserve  it,*  was  his  remark.  In  another 
room  was  a  prisoner,  a  nobleman,  as  he  was  called,  who  confessed 
to  the  Baron  that  poverty  had  led  him  to  commit  an  act  of  for- 
gery ;  he  was  not  ironed,  nor  was  his  head  shaved  like  the  rest 
In  a  third  room  were  two  women ;  one  of  them  said  her  ofifence 
was  being  without  a  passport ;  the  other  was  a  woman  who  stated 
herself  to  be  a  widow,  and  whose  little  daughter,  a  child  about 
seven  years  of  age,  was  sleeping  upon  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  at 
her  side.  She  said  she  was  banished  at  the  request  of  her  mis- 
tress, she  being  her  serf,  because  she  was  ill-tempered.  I  gave 
these  poor  women  some  silver. 

"  ....  On  leaving  the  mill,  a  few  steps  brought  me  into  the 
luidst  of  the  agricultural  operations  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
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what  a  contrast  did  the  implements  of  hnsbandiy  present  to  the 
masterpieces  of  machineiy  which  I  had  just  been  inspecting! 
The  ploughs  were  constructed  upon  the  model  of  those  in  use  a 
thousand  years  ago;  the  scythes  and  reaping-hooks  might  have 
been  the  implements  of  the  ancient  Scythians ;  the  spades  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasants  were  either  entirely  of  wood  or  merely 
tipped  with  iron ;  the  fields  were  yielding  scarcely  a  third  of  the 
crop  of  grain  which  an  English  farmer  would  derive  from  similar 
land ;  there  was  no  science  traceable  in  the  manuring  or  cropping 
of  the  land,  no  intelligence  in  the  improving  of  the  breed  of  the 
cattle,  and  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  by  what  perversity 
of  judgment  an  agricultural  people  could  be  led  to  b(mt)w  from 
England  its  newest  discoveries  in  machinery  for  spinning  cotton, 
and  to  reject  the  lessons  which  it  offered  for  the  improvement  of 
that  industry  upon  which  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  Bossian 
empire  so  pre-eminently  depend. 

"  .  .  .  .  Baron  Meyendorff  tells  me  that  an  association  of  mer- 
chants proposes  to  export  a  cargo  of  Bussian  manufactures  to  the 
Pacific  as  an  experiment,  and  amongst  the  articles  which  they 
think  of  sending  are  boots  and  shoes,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  low- 
priced  woollens,  linen  towels,  coarse  linens,  such  as  ravenduck; 
articles  msuie  of  wood,  such  as  boxes,  &a ;  and  nails,  &a  Here 
are  many  manufactured  products  which  are  natural  to  Bnasiai 
and  who  can  say  how  much  the  development  of  such  indignnoiM 
industries  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  protection  of  cotUm 
goods,  &a  ?  Baron  Meyendorff  considers  Russia  more  favored 
than  any  other  country  in  the  production  of  wools.  In  Bnsaia 
there  are  public  granaries  in  every  commune,  in  which,  according 
to  law,  there  ought  always  to  be  a  store  of  grain  kept  for  the 
safety  of  the  people  against  scarcity ;  this,  like  all  their  laws  in 
this  great  empire,  is  little  more  than  waste  paper.  Instead  of 
ordering  the  erection  of  public  granaries,  the  Government  would 
have  done  more  wisely  to  have  devoted  its  attention  to  the 
struction  of  roads  by  which  grain  could  have  circulated 
freely  in  the  country,  and  thus  have  prevented  the 
famine  in  one  part  of  the  empire  whilst  there  is  a  clut  in  another. 
If  roads  were  made  in  Bussia,  the  merchants  and  dealers  in  snia 
would  supply  the  wants  of  any  particular  district  by  equaluiflg 
the  supply  of  all." 

**  St,  Petersiurgh,  Sept.  7tJL  —  Some  time  ago  a  Yankee  adiroD- 
turer  asked  permission  to  establish  a  hunting  statkm  on  the 
North  American  territory  belonging  to  Bussia,  Imt  it  was  vefloaad. 
A  year  or  two  after  this  occun^,  Baron  Meyendorff  happened  to 
be  calling  upon  his  friend  the  home  minister,  who,  pnttuig  a  kl* 
ter  into  his  hand,  remarked, '  Here  is  something  to  amuse  yoa;  it 
has  occasioned  me  half  an  hour's  incessant  liuighter/    It  wae  s 
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despatch  from  the  governor  of  Irkutsk,  describing  in  pompous 
language  an  'invasion/  which  had  taken  place  in  the  North 
American  territory  of  the  Russian  empire  by  an  armed  force, 
consisting  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
an  American,  and  having  three  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  the 
Yankee  fur-trader,  who  had  taken  French  leave  and  squatted 
himself  upon  the  most  favorable  situation  in  the  Czar's  dominions 
for  canning  on  his  hunting  operations.  The  question  arose  how 
he  was  to  be  ejected.  There  was  no  Russian  armed  force  or  au- 
thority of  any  kind  within  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousand, 
miles  of  the  invading  army.  The  expense  of  fitting  out  an  ar- 
mament for  the  purpose  was  then  calculated,  but  the  distance 
and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  Yankee  head-quarters  were 
such  formidable  obstacles,  that  it  was  thought  better  to  leave  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  his  conquered  territory,  and  there  he  re- 
mains now,  carrying  on  his  operations  against  the  bears  and  the 
beavers  of  the  Czar  without  molestation.  This  gives  an  idea 
of  the  weakness  of  a  government  whose  dominions  extend  to 
upwards  of  a  twelvemonth's  journey  from  its  capital" 

**St.  Petersburghy  Sept.  Wth, —  ....  Dined  at  the  English 
club,  and  met  a  party  of  Russians ;  they  rise  from  table  as  soon 
as  they  have  swallowed  their  dinner,  and  proceed  to  the  card- 
table,  billiards,  or  skittles.  There  is  no  intellectual  society,  no 
topic  of  general  interest  is  discussed  —  an  un-idea'd  party.  My 
table  companions,  the  English  merchants,  were  of  opinion  that 
extensive  smuggling  is  carried  on,  particularly  in  sucjar;  they 
spoke  freely  of  the  corruption  of  the  employes,  and  the  geneml 
propensity  to  live  beyond  their  means.  One  of  them  mentioned 
an  anecdote  of  the  corruption  of  the  government  employes.  He 
had  a  contract  with  one  of  the  departments  for  a  quantity  of  lig- 
num  vitcc  at  eight  roubles  a  pood ;  upon  its  being  delivered  it  was 
pronounced  inferior,  and  rejected  after  being  stamped  at  the  end 
of  each  log ;  he  called  at  the  bureau  to  complain  and  remonstrate, 
but  without  success ;  and  on  leaving  was  followed  by  a  person 
who  asked  his  address  and  said  he  would  call  upon  him.  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  following  conversation  oc- 
curred :  *  You  have  charged  your  wood  too  low ;  it  is  not  possible 
to  furnish  a  good  quality  at  eight  roubles ;  you  must  send  in 
another  delivery  at  twelve  roulJes.'  *  But  I  have  no  other  qual- 
ity,' was  the  reply.  '  Leave  that  to  me,'  said  the  person.  *  You 
must  address  a  petition  to  the  department,  saying  that  you  are 
prepared  to  send  in  another  delivery ;  I  will  draw  up  the  peti- 
tion, you  must  sign  it ;  I  will  manage  the  rest,  and  you  will  pay 
me  1000  roubles,  which  will  be  half  the  difference  of  the  extra 
price  you  will  receive.*  He  consulted  with  his  friends,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  comply,  and  he  accordingly  signed  the      tition.   The 
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person  then  had  the  rejected  li/jnum  x^itcc  conveyed  to  a  ware- 
liouse  where  the  ends  were  sawed  off  the  logs  to  remove  the 
stamp,  and  the  identical  wood  was  delivered,  and  passed  for  full 
weight  and  good  quality." 

''St.  retersburgh,  Sept  12th.  —  Went  in  the  morning  to  the 
Kasan  Cathedral,  where  I  found  a  full  congregation,  two  thirds 
at  least  being  men.  Went  with  Mr.  Edwards  by  railway  to  see 
the  horse  races  at  Tsarskoe  Selo ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons 
wlio  went  by  the  train  were  Englisli.  The  Emperor  and  his 
family  and  a  good  muster  of  fashionables  were  present  on  the 
course,  but  the  amusements  wanted  life  and  animation,  which 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  people  capable  of  feeling  and  expressing 
an  interest  in  the  sports  of  tlie  day  can  present  Afterwards 
went  to  the  Vauxhall  of  Petersburgh  to  dine.  An  Englishman 
accosted  me  in  a  broad  Devonshire  accent,  and  said  he  was  a  free- 
man of  Tavistock,  and  would  give  me  a  plumper  if  I  came  there 
as  a  candidate.  Met  another  man  from  Stockport  who  is  in  a 
cotton  mill  here;  he  says  it  works  from  six  a.m.  to  eight  p.m., 
stopping  for  an  hour ;  that  the  engine  runs  thirteen  hours  a  day ; 
says  double  the  number  of  hands,  as  compared  with  the  English 
mills,  are  employed  to  produce  a  given  result ;  the  English  laborer 
is  the  cheapest  in  Europe." 

**  St.  retcrshurfjh,  Sept.  IZth. — Mr.  Edwards,  attach^  to  the 
English  ministry,  mentioned  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  inor- 
dinate self-complacency  of  my  countrymen.  They  complained  to 
him  that  at  the  Commercial  Association,  a  kind  of  club  consist- 
ing of  natives  and  English,  the  air  of  *  Rule  Britannia '  had  been 
hissed  by  the  llussians ;  they  were  discomposed  at  the  idea  of 
foreigners  being  averse  to  the  naval  domination  of  England!" 

'' St.  Petersburgh,  Sept.  15th.  —  Paid  a  visit  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance ;  he  invited  me  to  speak  to  him  fmnkly  as  to  my  opinions 
on  the  manufactures  of  Eussia,  and  I  profited  by  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  Free  Trade  speech  to  him  of  half  an  hour's  length. 
Ho  was  reported  to  me  as  an  incompetent,  ignorant  man,  but  he 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  willing  to  learn ;  lie  listened  like  a 
man  of  good  common  sense,  and  his  observations  were  veiy  mnch 
to  the  i)oint.  M.  de  Boutowsky  called,  wlio  has  written  a  work 
upon  political  economy  and  in  favor  of  Free  Trade,  in  the  Russian 
hniguage.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  conversation  he  remarked  that 
I'eter  tlie  Great  commenced  the  system  of  regulating  and  inte^ 
fering  with  trade  and  manufoctures  in  Russia.  Anotlier  instance 
added  to  those  of  Cromwell,  Frederick  the  Great,  Louis  XTV, 
Xaj)oleon,  and  Mchemet  Ali,  showing  that  warriors  and  despots 
arc  generally  bad  economists,  and  that  they  instinctively  cany 
their  ideas  of  force  and  violence  into  the  civil  policy  of  their  go?- 
ernments.     Free  Trade  is  a  principle  which  recognizes  the  pan* 
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mount  advantage  of  individual  action.  Military  conquerors,  on 
the  contrary,  trust  only  to  the  organized  efforts  of  bodies  of  men 
directed  by  their  own  personal  will. 

"  Dined  with  Count  Nesselrode,  and  sat  beside  Count  Kisselett', 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  ministers,  having  the  direction  of  the 
public  domains.  After  dinner,  other  persons  of  rank  joined  us  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  we  had  a  lively  discussion  upon  Free  Trada 
Count  Kisseleff  talked  freely  and  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
question,  whilst  Nesselrode  sat  quietly  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany listening  to  the  controversy.  My  opponents  were  moderate 
in  their  pretensions,  and  made  a  stand  only  for  the  protection  of 
industries  in  their  infancy.  All  parties  threw  overboard  cotton- 
spinning  as  an  exotic  which  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  Russia. 
A  Free  Trade  debate  in  Nesselrode*s  drawing-room  must  at  least 
have  been  a  novelty." 

"  St.  Petcrshurghy  Sept.  23d.  —  Called  by  invitation  upon  Prince 
Oldenburgh,  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  a  man  of  amiable  and  intelli- 
gent mind,  a  patron  of  schools  and  charities.  He  spoke  with 
affection  and  admiration  of  England,  of  its  people,  their  religious 
and  moral  character,  their  public  spirit  and  domestic  virtues. 
Speaking  of  Russia,  he  said  that  its  two  greatest  evils  were  cor- 
ruption and  drunkenness.  Was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner 
by  about  two  hundred  merchants  and  others  at  the  establishment 
of  mineral  waters  in  one  of  the  islands ;  a  fine  hall,  prettily  deco- 
rated, and  with  a  band  of  music  in  an  adjoining  room.  After  I 
had  spoken,  an  Englishman  named  Hodgson,  manager  of  Loader's 
spinning  mill,  who  was  formerly  a  Radical  orator  in  England, 
addressed  the  meeting,  pretty  much  in  the  style  of  some  of  my 
old  Chartist  opponents  in  England,  which  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  replying  to  him,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meet- 
ing. I  was  struck  with  the  freedom  of  speech  and  absence  of 
restraint  which  pervaded  the  meeting,  and  which  contrasted  with 
the  timidity  I  had  sometimes  seen  in  Italy  and  Austria.  The 
meeting  went  off  well,  and  everybody  seemed  well  satisfied.  Such 
a  numerous  party  had  never  assembled  at  a  public  dinner  in  St. 
Petersburj;h." 

"  Licbcck,  Sept.  '29th,  —  Left  Cronstadt  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  26th,  by  the  *  Nicolai '  steamer,  and  after  a  favorable 
p^issage  without  adventures  of  any  kind  reached  Travenmunde  at 
eight  o'clock  this  morning.  My  head  was  too  much  disturbed  by 
the  sea  voyage  to  be  fit  for  numerous  introductions,  so  after  break- 
fasting and  resting  a  few  hours,  I  proceeded  in  company  with  our 
Consul,  who  had  been  so  good  as  to  come  down  to  meet  me,  to 
Lubeck,  a  pleasant  drive  of  nine  miles." 

*' Luheck,  Sept.  SOth.  —  Captain  Stanley  Carr  called;  he  has  a 
large  estate  about  four  miles  distant,  which  he  has  occupied  for 
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twenty  years,  and  cultivates  with  great  success  upon  the  "Rngligh 
system.  He  has  a  thousand  acres  under  the  plough,  a  small 
steam-engine  for  thrashing,  and  all  the  best  implements.  He 
says  he  employs  three  times  as  many  people  as  were  at  work 
upon  the  land  before  he  bought  it ;  he  raises  four  times  as  nrach 
produce ;  has  drained  and  suteoiled  the  farm ;  sells  his  butter  and 
cattle  at  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  prices  than  his  neighbors. 
Sfjeaking  of  his  visit  to  Bohemia,  where  he  spent  three  months  of 
last  year,  he  said  the  agriculture  was  in  a  very  wretched  state. 
The  peasants  were  without  capital,  and  the  corrA  system  pre- 
vailed, by  which  the  landlord's  land  was  cultivated  so  badly  by 
the  peasantry  that  he  would  not  accept  an  estate  at  a  gift^  to 
be  obliged  to  work  it  upon  that  system.  He  told  me  an  anecdote 
of  a  man  engaged  in  the  manufactory  of  iron  in  that  oountiy, 
who  complained  of  the  competition  of  the  English,  who  'pcdd  the 
freight  to  Hamburgh,  and  then  the  expense  of  carrying  it  up  the 
Elbe  to  Bohemia,  and  then/  he  added, '  they  undersell  me  twenty* 
five  per  cent  at  my  own  door,  and  be  d — d  to  them ! '  In  con- 
sequence  of  which  he  went  off  to  Vienna  to  call  for  higher 
protection  to  the  iron  manufacture,  by  way  of  supporting  '  native 
industry  M  ....  In  the  evening  was  entertained  by  a  party  of 
about  seventy  merchants  and  others  of  Lubeck  at  a  public  dinnen 
After  dinner  went  to  '  the  cellar '  under  the  Town  Hall,  a  famoos 
resort  for  the. people,  where  they  drink  beer,  sing,  and  listen  to 
music.  On  descending  into  these  vaults,  I  was  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  smoke.  At  one  end  was  a  band  of  music ;  in  another 
recess  was  a  festive  meeting  of  the  German  aauans,  some  of  whom, 
with  their  wives,  were  seated  at  tables;  others  were  crowded 
round  a  speaker,  who  was  addressing  them,  whilst  almost  invisible 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  It  resembled  a  midnight  scene  in  a '  coal- 
hole '  or '  finis '  in  London  —  yet  in  this  odd  place  was  to  be  found 
a  hundred  of  the  first  professors  and  literary  men  of  Germany.  I 
was  introduced  to  Grimm,  the  famous  critic  and  linguist" 

'*  Hamburgh,  Oct.  5<A,  1847.  —  In  the  evening  dined  with  about 
seven  hundred  persons  at  a  Free  Trade  banquet ;  Mr.  Rupeiti  in 
the  chair.  Sat  down  at  half-past  five,  and  the  dinner  and  speeches 
lasted  till  ten.  Tlie  speakers  were  free  in  the  range  of  their 
topics,  advocated  the  freedom  of  the  press,  quizzed  the  r^ulations 
of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  and  turned  into  ridicule  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  and  the  Germanic  Diet" 

"Manchester,  Oct,  12lh, —  Left  the  Elbe  on  Saturday  moniing,  « 
9th,  and  reached  London  on  Monday  at  eleven  o'clock.  Was  ton.— 
on  board  that  the  steamei's  carry  cattle  from  Hamburgh  to  London^ 
for  thirty  shillinji:s  a  head,  and  sheep  for  three  shillinga  Slept 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  Euston  Square,  on  Monday,  and  left  for  ifa 
cliester  by  the  six  o'clock  train  on  Tuesday,  reaching  home  9M 
three  o  clock." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SLECnON  FOR  THE  WEST  RIDING. — PURCHASE  OF  PUNFORIX-^ 

OORRESPONDENCE. 

During  Cobden's  absence  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  a  general  elec- 
tion bad  taken  place.  While  he  was  at  St  Petersburg  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  returned  not  only  for  his  former  borough  of 
Stockport,  but  for  the  great  constituency  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  wrote  to  thank  Mr.  Bright  for  his  powerful  and 
friendly  services  at  the  election.  ''But  I  cannot  conceal  from 
you,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  that  my  return  for  the  West  Biding  haa 
very  much  embarrassed  and  annoyed  me.  Personally  and  pub- 
licly speaking,  I  should  have  preferred  Stockport  It  is  the  great- 
est compliment  ever  offered  to  a  public  man;  but  had  I  been 
consulted,  I  should  have  respectfully  declined."  ^  After  the  com- 
pliment had  actually  been  conferred,  it  was  too  late  to  refuse  it» 
and  Cobden  represented  the  West  Biding  in  two  Parliaments, 
until  the  political  crash  came  in  1857.  The  triumph  of  Cobden's 
election  for  the  great  Yorkshire  constituency  was  matched  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Bright  for  Manchester,  in  spite  of  the  active  and 
unscrupulous  efforts  of  some  old-fashioned  Liberals.  They  pre- 
tended to  find  him  violent  and  reckless,  he  wanted  social  position, 
and  so  forth.  For  the  time  they  were  swept  away  by  the  over- 
whelming wave  of  Mr.  Bright's  popularity,  but  they  nursed  their 
wrath  and  had  their  revenge  ten  years  afterwards. 

Another  important  step  had  been  taken  while  Cobden  was 
abroad.  His  business  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  affairs  relat-» 
ing  to  it  wound  up  by  one  or  two  of  his  friends.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  sum  which  had  been  subscribed  for  the  national 
testimonial  to  him,  had  been  absorbed  in  settling  outstanding 
claims.  With  a  part  of  what  remained  Cobden,  immediately  after 
his  return  from  his  ti-avels,  purchased  the  small  property  at  Dun- 
ford  on  which  he  was  born.  He  gave  up  his  house  in  Manchester, 
and  when  in  London  live<l  for  some  years  to  come  at  Westbourne 
Terrace.  Afterwards,  he  lived  in  lodgings  during  the  session,  or 
more  frequently  accepted  quarters  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  more 
intimate  friends,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  Mr.  Schwabe,  or  Mr.  Paulton. 
His  home  was  henceforth  at  Dunford.  His  brother  Frederick, 
who  had  shared  the  failure  of  their  fortunes  at  Manchester,  took 
up  his  abode  with  him  and  remained  until  his  death  in  1858. 

1  Sept.  18,  1847, 
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Five  or  six  years  after  the  acquisition  of  his  little  estate,  Cobden 
pulled  down  the  ancestral  farm-house,  and  built  a  modest  resi- 
dence upon  the  site.  In  this  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  passed  all 
the  time  that  he  could  spai'e  from  public  labora  Once  in  these 
days,  Cobden  was  addressing  a  meeting  at  Aylesbury.  He  talked 
of  the  relations  of  landloi-d  and  tenant,  and  referred  by  way  of 
illustration  to  his  own  small  property.  Great  is  the  baseness  of 
men.  Somebody  in  the  crowd  called  out  to  ask  him  how  he  had 
got  his  property.  "I  am  indebted  for  it,'*  said  Cobden,  with 
honest  readiness,  "  to  the  bounty  of  my  countrymen.  It  was  the 
scene  of  my  birth  and  my  infancy ;  it  was  the  property  of  my 
ancestors  ;  and  it  is  by  the  munificence  of  my  countrymen  that 
this  small  estate,  which  had  been  alienated  from  my  father  by 
necessity,  has  again  come  into  my  hands,  and  enabled  me  to  light 
up  afresh  the  hearth  of  my  father  where  I  spent  my  own  child- 
hood. I  say  that  no  warrior  duke  who  owns  a  vast  domain  by 
the  vote  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  holds  his  property  by  a  more 
honorable  title  than  I  possess  mine."  ^  If  the  baseness  of  men  is 
great,  so  too  is  their  generosity  of  response  to  a  magnanimous 
appeal,  and  the  boisterous  cheering  of  the  crowd  showed  that  they 
felt  Cobden's  answer  to  be  good  and  sufficient. 

The  following  is  Cobden's  own  account,  at  the  time,  of  the 
country  in  which  he  had  once  more  struck  a  little  root  He  is 
writing  to  Mr.  Ashworth  :  — 

"  Muihurst,  Oct.  7,  1850.  —  I  have  been  for  some  weeks  in  one 
of  the  most  secluded  corners  of  England.  Although  my  letter  is 
dated  from  the  quiet  little  close  borough  of  Midhurst,  the  house 
in  -which  I  am  living  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the 
neighboring  rural  parish  of  Heyshott.  The  roof  which  now 
shelters  me  is  that  under  which  I  was  bom,  and  the  room  where 
I  now  sleep  is  the  one  in  which  I  first  drew  breath.  It  is  an  old 
farm-house,  which  had  for  many  years  been  turned  into  laborers' 
cottages.  With  the  aid  of  the  whitewasher  and  carpenter,  we 
have  made  a  comfortable  weather-proof  retreat  for  summer ;  and  we 
are  surrounded  with  pleasant  woods,  and  within  a  couple  of  miles 
of  the  summit  of  the  South  Down  hills,  where  we  have  the  finest 
air  and  some  of  the  prettiest  views  in  England.  At  some  future 
day  I  shall  be  delighted  to  initiate  you  into  rural  life.  A  Sussex 
hillside  village  will  be  an  interesting  field  for  an  exploring  excur> 
sion  for  you.  We  have  a  population  under  three  hundred  in  our 
parish.  The  acreage  is  about  2000,  of  which  one  proprietor.  Colo- 
nel Wyndham,  owns  1200  acres.  He  is  a  non-resident,  as  indeed 
are  all  the  other  proprietors.  The  clergyman  is  also  non-resident 
He  lives  at  the  village  of  Sledham,  about  three  miles  distant^ 

1  speeches,  i.  440.  Jan.  9,  1S50.  In  the  same  place  will  be  found  hii  aeoount 
of  the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with  his  laud. 
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where  he  has  another  living  and  a  parsonage-house.  He  comes 
over  to  our  parish  to  perform  service  once  on  Sundays,  alternately 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The  church  is  in  a  ruinous  state, 
the  tower  having  fallen  down  mauy  years  ago.  The  parson  draws 
about  300/.  a  year  in  tithes,  besides  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of 
glebe  land.  He  is  a  decent  man,  with  a  large  family,  spoken  well 
of  by  everybody,  and  himself  admits  the  evils  of  clerical  absentee- 
ism. We  have  no  school  and  no  schoolmaster,  unless  I  give  that 
title  to  a  couple  of  cottages  where  illiterate  old  women  collect  a 
score  or  two  of  infants  whilst  their  parents  are  in  the  fields.  Thus 
*  our  village '  is  without  resident  proprietors  or  clei-gyman  or 
schoolmaster.  Add  to  these  disadvantages,  that  the  farmers  are 
generally  deficient  of  capital,  and  do  not  employ  so  many  laborers 
as  they  might.  The  rates  have  been  up  to  this  time  about  six 
shillings  in  the  pound.  We  are  not  under  the  new  poor  law,  but 
in  a  Gilbert's  Union,  and  almost  all  our  expense  is  for  outdoor 
relief. 

"  Here  is  a  picture  which  will  lead  you  to  expect  when  you 
visit  us  a  very  ignorant  and  very  poor  population.  There  is  no 
post-office  in  the  village.  Every  morning  an  old  man,  aged  about 
seventy,  goes  into  Midhurst  for  the  letters.  He  charges  a  penny 
for  every  despatch  he  carries,  including  such  miscellaneous  articles 
as  horse  collars,  legs  of  mutton,  empty  sacks,  and  wheelbarrows. 
His  letter-bag  for  the  whole  village  contains  on  an  average  from 
two  to  three  letters  daily,  including  newspapers.  The  only  news- 
papers which  enter  the  parish  are  two  copies  of  BelVs  Weekly 
MfissengcVy  a  sound  old  Tory  Protectionist  much  patronized  by 
drowsy  farmers.  The  wages  paid  by  the  farmers  are  very  low,  not 
exceeding  eight  shillings  a  week.  I  am  employing  an  old  man 
nearly  seventy,  and  his  son  about  twenty-two,  and  his  nephew 
about  nineteen,  at  digging  and  removing  some  fences.  I  pay  the 
two  former  nine  shillings  a  week  and  the  last  eight  shillings,  and 
I  am  giving  a  shilling  a  week  more  than  anybody  else  is  paying. 
What  surprises  me  is  to  observe  how  well  the  poor  fellows  work, 
and  how  long  they  hist.  The  South  Down  air,  in  the  absence  of 
South  Down  mutton,  has  something  to  do  with  the  healthiness  of 
these  people,  I  dare  say.  The  laborers  have  generally  a  garden, 
and  an  allotment  of  a  quarter  of  an  sicre ;  for  the  latter  they  pay 
three  and  ninepence  a  year  rent.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
and  on  the  borders  of  common  land,  so  that  fuel  is  cheap.  All 
the  poor  have  a  right  to  cut  turf  on  the  common  for  their  firing, 
which  costs  two  shillings  and  threepence  per  thousand.  The 
laborers  who  live  in  my  cottages  have  pigs  in  their  sties,  but  I 
believe  it  is  not  so  universally.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that,  how- 
ever badly  off'  the  laborers  may  be  at  present,  their  condition  was 
worse  in  the  time  of  high-priced  com.     In  1847,  when  bread  was 
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double  its  present  price,  the  wages  of  the  farm  laborers  were  not 
raised  more  than  two  to  three  shillings  a  week.  At  that  time  a 
man  with  a  family  spent  all  he  earned  for  bread,  and  still  had  not 
enough  to  sustain  his  household.  1  have  it  both  from  the  laborers 
themselves  and  the  millers  from  whom  they  buy  their  flour,  that 
they  lun  so  deeply  in  debt  for  food  during  tiie  high  prices  of  18479 
tliat  they  have  scarcely  been  able  in  some  cases  up  to  the  present 
to  pay  off  their  score.  The  class  feeling  amongst  the  agricultiual 
laborers  is  in  favor  of  a  cheap  loaf  They  d^  not  say  much 
about  it  openly,  but  their  instincts  are  serving  them  in  the  absence 
of  economical  knowledge,  and  they  are  unanimously  against 
Chowler  and  the  Protectionists. 

''  I  can  hardly  pretend  that  in  this  world's-end  spot  we  can  say 
that  any  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  demand  for  agricultural 
laborers  by  the  Free  Trade  policy.  Ours  is  about  the  last  place 
which  will  feel  its  good  effects.  But  there  is  one  good  sign  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  Skilled  laborers,  such  as  masons, 
joiners,  blacksmiths,  painters,  and  so  on,  are  in  very  great  request^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  work  of  that  kind  done  in  moderate  time. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  more  favorable  situations  an  impulse 
has  likewise  been  imparted  to  unskilled  labor.  It  is  certain  that 
during  the  late  harvest-time  there  was  a  gieat  difiBculty  in  obtai]i« 
ing  hands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Downs  towards  the  sea-coast» 
where  labor  is  in  more  demand  than  here  under  the  north  side  of 
the  hills.  I  long  to  live  to  see  an  agricultural  laborer  strike  for 
wages ! " 

Before  he  had  been  many  weeks  in  England,  Cobden  was  drawn 
into  the  eager  discussion  of  other  parts  of  his  policy,  which  vera 
fully  as  important  as  Free  Trade  itself  The  substitution  of  Lord 
Palmerston  for  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  active  intervention  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries.  There  was  an  immediate  demand 
for  increased  expenditure  on  armaments.  Augmented  expenditure 
meant  augmented  taxation.  Each  of  the  three  items  of  the  pro* 
gramme  was  the  direct  contradictory  of  the  system  which  Cobden 
believed  to  be  not  only  expedient  but  even  indispensabla  Hit 
jHilitical  history  from  this  time  down  to  the  year  when  they  both 
(lied,  is  one  long  antagonism  to  the  ideas  which  were  oonoentiated 
in  Lord  Palmerston.  Yet  Cobden  was  too  reasonable  to  believd 
that  there  could  be  a  material  reduction  in  armaments,  until  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  oountxy 
with  respect  to  its  foreign  policy.  He  always  said  that  no  Minister 
could  reduce  armaments  or  expenditure,  until  the  Engliah  people 
abandoned  the  notion  that  they  were  to  regulate  the  affiiira  of  tbi9 
world.  ''  In  all  my  travels,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bright,  ^  three  i»- 
flections  constantly  occur  to  me :  how  much  unneoessaiy  solioitnde 
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and  alann  England  devotes  to  Uie  aiEuxs  (tf  foieign  ooontries ;  with 
how  little  kz^wledge  we  enter  upon  the  tnk  of  ngnlating  the 
ooncerns  of  other  people ;  and  how  much  better  we  might  employ 
our  energies  in  improving  matters  at  home."  ^  He  knew  that  the 
ii^uentml  opinion  of  the  country  was  still  against  him»  and  that 
it  would  be  long  before  it  turned  "  Until  that  time,*^  he  said,  in 
words  which  may  be  usefully  remembered  by  politicians  who  are 
fain  to  reap  before  they  have  sown,  '*  I  am  content  to  be  <m  this 
question,  as  I  have  been  on  others,  in  a  minority,  and  in  a  minority 
to  remain,  until  I  get  a  majori^." 

While  he  was  away  that  famous  intrigue  known  as  the  Spanish 
Marriages  took  place.  The  King  of  the  French,  guided  by  the 
austere  and  devout  Guizot,  so  contrived  the  marriages  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  and  her  sister,  that  in  the  calculated  de&ult  of  issue  horn 
the  Queen,  the  crown  of  Spain  would  go  to  the  issue  of  her  sister 
and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  Louis  Philippe's  son.  Cobden,  as 
we  shall  see^  did  not  believe  that  the  King  was  looking  so  far  as  this. 
It  was  in  any  case  a  disgraceful  and  odious  transaction,  but  events 
very  speedily  proved  how  little  reason  there  was  why  it  should 
throw  the  English  Forei^  Office  into  a  paroxysm.  Cobden  was 
moved  to  write  to  Mr.  Bnght  upon  it : — 

'*  My  object  in  writing  again  is  to  speak  upon  the  Marriage 
question.  I  have  seen  with  humiliation  that  the  daily  newspaper 
press  of  England  has  been  lashing  the  public  mind  into  an  excite- 
ment (or  at  least  trying  to  do  so)  upon  the  alliance  of  tJie  Duke  of 
Montpensier  with  the  Infanta.  I  saw  this  boy  and  girl  married, 
and  as  I  looked  at  them,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  myself, 
'  What  a  couple  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the  people  of  England 
and  France  ! '  Have  we  not  outgrown  the  days  when  sixty  millions 
of  people  could  be  set  at  loggerheads  by  a  family  intrigue  ?  Yes, 
we  have  probably  grown  wiser  than  to  repeat  the  War  of  Succession, 
but  I  see  almost  as  great  an  evil  as  actual  hostilities  in  the  tone  of 
the  press  and  the- intrigues  of  the  diplomatists  of  England  and 
France.  They  keep  the  two  nations  in  a  state  of  distrust  and  alien- 
ation, they  familiarize  us  with  the  notion  that  war  is  still  a  pos- 
sible event,  and  worse  still,  they  furnish  the  pretext  for  continually 
augmenting  our  standing  armaments,  and  thus  oppressing  and  de- 
grading the  people  with  taxation,  interrupting  the  progress  of  fiscal 
reforms,  and  keeping  us  in  a  hostile  attitude  ready  for  war. 

"  I  began  my  political  life  by  writing  against  this  system  of 
foreign  interference,  and  every  year's  experience  confirms  me  in 
my  early  impression  that  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  our  mis- 
govemment  at  home.  My  visit  to  Spain  has  strengthened  if  pos- 
sible a  hundredfold  my  conviction  that  all  attempts  of  England  to 

1  To  Mr.  Bright.    Sept.  IS,  1S47. 
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control  or  influence  the  destinies,  political  and  social,  of  that 
country  are  worse  than  useless.  They  are  mischievous  alike  to 
Spaniards  and  Englishmen.  They  are  a  peculiar  people  not  under- 
stood by  us.  They  have  one  characteristic,  however,  which  their 
whole  history  might  have  revealed  to  us,  i.  e.  their  inveterate  re- 
pugnance to  all  foreign  influences  and  alliances,  and  their  uncon- 
querable resistance  to  foreign  control.  No  country  in  Europe 
besides  is  so  isolated  in  its  prejudices  of  race  and  caste.  It  has 
ever  been  so,  whether  in  the  times  of  the  Eomans,  of  the  Saracens, 
of  Louis  XIV.,  or  of  Napoleon.  No  people  are  more  willing  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  foreign  arms  or  diplomacy  to  fight  their  battles, 
but  tbey  despise  and  suspect  the  motives  of  all  who  come  to  help 
them,  and  they  turn  against  them  the  moment  their  temporary 
purpose  is  gained.  As  for  any  other  nation  permanently  swaying 
the  destinies  of  Spain,  or  finding  in  it  an  ally  to  be  depended  on 
against  other  Powers,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  gain  such  an  object 
with  the  Bedouins  of  the  Desert,  with  whom,  by  the  way,  the 
Spaniards  have  no  slight  affinity  of  character.  No  one  who  knows 
the  people,  nobody  who  has  read  their  history,  can  doubt  this ; 
and  yet  our  diplomatists  and  newspaper-writers  are  pretending 
alarm  at  the  marriage  of  the  youngest  son  of  Louis  Philippe  with 
the  Infanta,  on  the  ground  of  the  possible  future  union  of  the  two 
countries  under  one  head,  or  at  least  under  one  influence.  No- 
body knows  the  absurdity  of  any  such  contingency  better  than 
Louis  Philippe.  He  feels,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
secure  one  throne  permanently  for  his  dynasty,  and  unless  his 
sagacity  be  greatly  overrated,  he  would  shrink  from  the  possibility 
of  one  of  his  descendants  ever  attempting  to  wear  at  the  same 
time  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France.  I  believe  the  French  King 
to  have  had  but  one  object,  —  to  secure  a  rich  wife  for  his  younger 
son.  He  is  perhaps  a  little  avaricious  in  his  old  age,  like  most 
other  men.  But  I  carie  nothing  for  his  motives  or  policy.  Looking 
to  the  facts,  I  ask  why  should  the  French  and  English  people 
allow  themselves  to  be  embroiled  by  such  family  manoeuvres  ?  He 
may  have  been  treacherous  to  our  Queen,  but  why  should  kings 
and  queens  be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  marriage  compacts  in  the 
name  of  their  people  ?  You  will  perhaps  tell  me  when  you  writ-e 
that  the  bulk  of  the  middle  class,  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
people  of  England,  do  not  sympathize  with  the  London  daily  press 
on  the  subject  of  the  Marriage  question  ;  and  I  know  that  there  is 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  more  intelligent  French  people  who 
do  not  approve  of  all  that  is  written  in  the  Paris  papera  But, 
unhappily,  the  bulk  of  mankind  do  not  think  for  themselves.  The 
newspapers  write  in  the  name  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  a  great 
extent  they  form  public  opinion.  Governments  and  diplomatists 
act  upon  the  views  expressed  in  the  influential  journals. 
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*'....  There  is  one  way  in  which  this  sjrstem  of  interfering  in 
the  politics  of  Spain  is  especially  mischievous.  It  prevents  Span- 
ish parties  from  being  formed  upon  a  purely  domestic  basis,  and 
thus  puts  ofT  the  day  when  the  politicians  shall  devote  them- 
selves to  their  own  reforms.  At  present^  all  the  intrigues  of 
Madrid  revolve  round  the  diplomatic  manoeuvres  of  France  and 
England.  There  is  another  evil  arising  out  of  it  It  gives  the 
bulk  of  the  Spaniards  a  false  notion  of  their  own  position.  The^ 
are  a  proud  people,  they  think  all  Europe  is  busy  with  theur 
affairs,  they  hear  of  France  and  England  being  on  the  point  of 
going  to  war  about  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  princesses,  they 
imagine  that  Spain  is  the  most  important  country  in  the  world, 
and  thus  they  forget  their  own  ignorance,  poverty,  and  political 
degradation,  and  of  course  do  not  occupy  themselves  in  domestic 
reforms.  If  left  to  themselves,  they  would 'soon  find  out  their 
inferiority,  for  they  are  not  without  a  certain  kind  of  common' 
sense. 

"I  have  always  had  an  instinctive  monomania  against  this 
system  of  foreign  interference,  protocolling,  diplomatizing,  etc., 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  and  our  other  Free  Trade  Mends, 
who  have  beaten  the  daily  broad-sheets  into  common  sense  upon 
another  question,  would  oppose  yourselves  to  the  Palmerston  sys- 
tem, and  try  to  prevent  the  Foreign  Office  fh)m  undoing  the  good 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  done  to  the  people.  But  you  must 
not  disguise  from  yourself  that  the  evil  has  its  roots  in  the  pug- 
nacious, energetic,  self-sufficient,  foreigner  despising  and  pitying 
character  of  that  noble  insular  creature,  John  Bull.  Bead  Wash- 
ington Irving's  description  of  him  tumbling  for  his  cudgel  always 
the  moment  he  hears  of  any  row  taking  place  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  bristling  up  with  anger  at  the  very  idea  of 
any  other  people  daring  to  have  a  quarrel  without  first  asking  his 
consent  or  inviting  him  to  take  a  part  in  it 

" .  .  .  .  And  the  worst  fact  is,  that  however  often  we  increase 
our  establishments,  we  never  reduce  them.  Thus  in  1834  and 
1835,  Mr.  Urquhart  and  the  daily  press  did  their  utmost  to 
frighten  the  people  of  England  into  the  notion  that  Bussia  was 
going  to  swallow  Turkey,  and  then  would  land  some  fine  morning 
at  Yarmouth  to  make  a  breakfast  of  England.  Our  armaments 
were  accordingly  increased.  In  1840  the  Whigs  called  for  5000 
additional  soldiers  to  put  down  Chartism.  In  1846  still  further 
armaments  were  voted  to  meet  the  Oregon  dispute.  These  pre- 
tences have  all  vanished,  but  the  ships  and  soldiers  remain,  and 
taxes  are  paid  to  support  them.  Keep  your  eye  upon  our  good 
friend  Ward,  or  depend  on  it  he  will  be  wanting  more  ships  on 
the  plea  of  our  unsettled  relations  with  Spain  and  France.  Prob- 
ably that  is  the  reason  why  you  read  of  Admiral  Parker  being 
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sent  to  this  coasts  and  his  fleet  placed  at  the  orders  of  Mr.  Bulwer^ 
of  steamers  passing  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Fleets  etc.  All 
this  may  be  intended  to  prepare  John  Bull  for  a  haul  upon  his 
purse  for  more  ships  next  session ;  at  least  it  may  be  an  argument 
to  pass  the  navy  estimates  with  acclamation.  As  for  any  other 
rational  object  being  gained,  it  is  not  in  my  poi^^er  here  on  the 
spot  to  comprehend  it  The  English  merchants  laugh  at  the  pre- 
tence set  up  by  our  Admiral  to  the  Spanish  authorities  on  the 
coast  to  excuse  his  appearance  in  such  force  '  that  he  conies  to 
protect  British  interests.  The  British  residents  have  no  fear  of 
any  injuries.  I  have  seen  Englishmen  who  have  lived  here  dur* 
ing  about  a  score  of  revolutions,  and  witnessed  a  hundred  changes 
of  ministries,  and  who  laugh  at  the  idea  of  any  danger.  To  sum 
up  in  a  word,  our  meddling  with  this  country  is  purely  mis- 
chievous to  all  parties,  and  can  do  no  good  to  Spaniards  or  Eng- 
lishmen. And  I  hope  you  will  do  your  best  to  stem  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  encouraged  in  the  daily  press.  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  good  sense  in  your  paper,  the  Afarickester  Hxammer,  upon  the 
subject,  and  equally  sorry  to  observe  that  our  good  friend,  James 
Wilson,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  current.  I  wrote  to  him 
from  Madrid.  I  fear  it  is  too  much  to  expect  any  man  to  live  in 
London  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  clubs  and  political  cliques,  and 
preserve  the  independent  national  tone  in  his  paper,  which  we 
hfiwl  hoped  for  in  the  Economist" ^ 

Lord  Palmerston's  intervention  in  the  afTairs  of  Portugal  was 
more  active,  and  even  more  wantonly  preposterous.  -Ml  that 
Gobden  said  on  this  subject  was  literally  trua  The  British  fleet 
was  kept  in  the  Tagus  for  many  months  in  order  to  protect  the 
Queen  of  Portugal  against  her  own  subjects.  What  had  England 
to  gain  ?  Portugal  wets  one  of  the  smallest,  poorest,  most  decayed 
and  abject  of  European  countries.  As  for  her  commerce,  said 
Gobden,  if  that  is  what  you  seek,  you  are  sure  of  that,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  you  take  four  fifths  of  all  her  port  wine,  and 
if  you  did  not,  no  one  else  would  drink  it.  Our  statesmen,  he 
went  on,  actually  undertook  to  say  who  should  govern  Portugal, 
and  they  stipulated  that  the  Cortes  should  be  governed  on  con- 
stitutional principles.  The  Cortes  was  elected,  and  what  hap- 
pened ?  The  people  returned  almost  every  man  favorable  to  the 
very  statesman  who,  as  Lord  Palmerston  insisted,  was  to  haive  no 
influence  in  Portugal.^ 

What  Gobden  heard  from  Bastiat  made  him  all  the  more  anx* 

1  To  Mr,  Bright,    Oct.  24,  1846. 

*  Speeches,  i  466.  Jan.  27,  1848.  Seo  for  the  other  ride  of  die  mtter,  Vr. 
Ashley's  Life  of  Lord  Palmertf-on,  ii.  14-30.  Lord  Palmenton's  tefawnee  (pw  1^ 
to  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Contort  at  Wtsdnor 
showR,  among  many  other  proofR,  how  well  founded  were  Cohdcn'a  notlMii  of  IIm 
particular  forces  that  were  at  work  behind  the  policy  of  Interventioii. 
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loos  to  bring  England  round  to  a  more  sedate  policjr.  Hie  dhief 
obetacles  to  the  propagandism  of  Free  Trade  in  France,  said  Baa- 
tiaty  oome  from  your  side  of  the  Channel  He  was  con£ronted  by 
the  &ct  that  at  the  very  time  when  Peel  oonsnmmated  the  policy 
of  Free  Trade,  he  ask^  for  an  extra  credit  for  the  army,  as  if  to 
proclaim,  said  Bastiat^  that  he  had  no  feith  in  his  own  work,  and 
as  if  to  thrust  back  onr  best  aiguments  down  our  own  throats. 
Thirteen  years  afterwards,  when  Cobden  was  himself  engaged  in 
converting  Fmnce  to  Free  Trade,  while  Lord  Palmerston  was  at 
the  same  moment  increasing  the  fleet,  raising  new  fortifications, 
and  making  incendiary  speeches,  Bastiat's  words  of  1847  may 
have  come  back  to  his  mind:  *'  Besides  the  extra  credit^  the  policv 
of  your  government  is  still  marked  by  a  spirit  of  taqwinerie,  which 
irritates  the  French  people,  and  makes  it  lose  whatever  impar- 
tiality it  may  have  had  left"  ^ 

**  I  must  speak  to  you  in  all  frankness,"  Bastiat  proceeded,  in 
his  urgent  way.  '*  In  adopting  Free  Trade  England  has  not 
adopted  the  policy  that  flows  logically  from  Free  Trada  Will 
she  do  so  ?  I  cannot  doubt  it,  but  wben  ?  The  position  taken 
by  you  and  your  friends  in  Parliament  will  have  an  immense 
influence  on  the  course  of  our  undertaking.  If  you  energetically 
disarm  your  diplomacy,  if  you  succeed  in  reducing  your  naval 
forces,  we  shall  be  strong.  If  not,  what  kind  of  figure  shall  we 
cut  before  our  public  ?  When  we  predict  that  Free  Trade  will 
draw  English  policy  into  the  way  of  justice,  peace,  economy, 
colonial  emancipation,  France  is  not  bound  to  take  our  word  for 
it.  There  exists  an  inveterate  mistrust  of  England,  I  will  even 
say  a  sentiment  of  hostility,  as  old  as  the  two  names  of  French 
and  English.  Well,  there  are  excuses  for  this  sentiment  What 
is  wrong  is  that  it  envelops  all  your  parties  and  all  your  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  same  reprobation.  But  ought  not  nations  to  judge 
one  another  by  external  acts  ?  They  often  say  that  we  ought  not 
to  confound  nations  with  their  governments.  There  is  some  truth 
and  some  falsehood  in  this  maxim ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
is  false  as  regards  nations  that  possess  constitutional  means  of 
making  opinion  prevail  England  ought  to  bring  her  political 
system  into  harmony  with  her  new  economic  system."  * 

Cobden  in  reply  seems  to  have  treated  this  apprehension  of 
English  naval  force,  and  the  hostile  use  to  which  it  might  be  put 
as  a  device  of  the  French  Protectionists  to  draw  attention  from 
the  true  issue.  No,  answered  Bastiat  manfully;  "I  know  my 
country  ;  it  sees  that  England  is  capable  of  crushing  all  the  navies 
in  the  world ;  it  knows  that  it  is  led  by  an  oligarchy  which  has 
no  scruples.    That  is  what  disturbs  its  sight,  and  hinders  it  from 

1  Baaiat,  i.  152.  ^  Bastiat  to  Oobdm.    Oct  15, 1S47. 
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understanding  Free  Trade.  I  say  more,  that  even  if  it  did  under- 
stand Free  Trade,  it  would  not  care  for  it  on  account  of  its  purely 
economic  advantages.  What  you  have  to  show  it  above  all  else 
is  that  freedom  of  exchange  will  cause  the  disappearance  of  those 
military  perils  which  France  apprehends.  England  ought  seri- 
ously to  disarm ;  spontaneously  to  drop  her  underground  opposi- 
tion to  the  unlucky  Algerian  conquest ;  and  spontaneously  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dangers  that  grow  out  of  the  Eight  of  Search."  * 
When  the  revolution  of  1848  came,  Bastiat  was  more  pressing 
than  ever.  France  could  not  be  the  first  to  disarm ;  and  if  she 
did  disarm,  she  would  be  drawn  into  war.  England,  by  her 
favored  position,  was  alone  able  to  set  the  example.  If  she  could 
only  understand  all  this  and  act  upon  it,  ''  she  would  save  the 
future  of  Europe."  Bastiat,  however,  was  not  long  in  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  not  Protection  but  Socialism  was  now  the  foe  that 
menaced  France.  He  turned  round  with  admirable  versatility, 
and  brought  to  bear  on  the  new  monster  the  same  keen  and  patient 
scrutiny,  tlie  same  skilful  dexterity  in  reasoning  and  illustration, 
which  had  done  such  good  service  against  the  more  venerable 
heresy.  The  pamphlets  which  he  wrote  between  1848  and  1850 
contain  by  much  the  most  penetrating  and  effective  examination 
that  the  great  Socialist  writers  in  France  have  ever  received. 

This  memorable  year  was  an  unfavorable  moment  for  Cobden's 
projects,  but  the  happy  circumstance  that  Great  Britain  alone 
passed  through  the  political  cyclone  without  anything  more  for- 
midable than  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and 
the  harmless  explosion  of  Chartism  on  Kennington  Common,  was 
too  remarkable  for  men  not  to  seek  to  explain  it  The  explana- 
tion that  commended  itself  to  most  observers  was  that  Free  Trade 
had  both  mitigated  tlie  pressure  of  those  economic  evils  which 
had  provoked  violent  risings  in  other  countries,  and  that,  besides 
this,  it  had  removed  from  the  minds  of  the  English  workmen  the 
sense  that  the  government  was  oppressive,  unjust,  or  indifferent 
to  their  well-being.  "  My  belief  is,"  said  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  a 
powerful  speech  which  he  made  the  following  year,  vindicatine 
Ills  commercial  policy,  "  that  you  have  gained  the  confidence  ana 
good  will  of  a  powerful  class  in  this  country  by  parting  with  that 
which  was  thouglit  to  be  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed 
interest  I  think  it  was  that  confidence  in  the  generosity  and 
justice  of  Parliament,  which  in  no  small  degree  enabled  you  to 
l^oss  triumphantly  through  the  storm  that  convulsed  other  coun- 
tries during  the  year  1848."  ^ 

1  (Euv,  i.  167-170. 

3  July  6,  1849.  This  comprehensive  defence  of  Free  Trade  is  well  worth  read- 
ing at  the  present  day,  when  the  same  fallacies  which  Peel  then  exposed  hasn  ooma 
to  lilc  again. 
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The  Protectionist  party  had  not  yet  accepted  defeat,  nor  did  they 
finally  accept  it  until  they  came  into  power  in  1852.  All  through 
the  year  that  intervened  they  turned  nearly  every  debate  into  a 
Protectionist  debate.  After  Lord  George  Bentinck's  death  in  the 
autumn  of  1848,  they  were  led  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  whose  persistent  and  audacious  patience  was  inspired  by 
the  seeming  confidence  that  a  Protectionist  reaction  was  inevitable. 
The  reaction  never  came.  The  Navigation  Laws,  and  protection 
on  West  Indian  Sugar,  followed  the  Corn  Law.  Free  trade  in 
corn  was  only  the  prelude  to  free  trade  in  sugar  and  free  trade  in 
ships.  But  the  interests  died  hard.^  Even  the  landlords  made 
tenacious  efforts  to  get  back,  in  the  shape  of  specious  readjust- 
ments of  rates  and  taxes,  something  of  what  they  believed  that 
they  were  going  to  lose  on  their  rents.  Cobden  remained  in  the 
forefront  of  this  long  controversy,  though  he  was  no  longer  one  of 
the  leaders  of  a  forlorn  hope. 

The  Irish  famine  and  the  Irish  insurrection  forced  the  minds 
of  politicians  of  every  color  to  the  tormenting  problem  to  which 
Cobden  had  paid  such  profound  attention  on  his  first  entry  into 
public  life.  National  Education,  another  of  the  sincerest  inter- 
ests of  his  earlier  days,  once  more  engaged  him,  and  he  found 
himself,  as  he  had  already  done  by  his  vote  on  the  Maynooth 
grant,  in  antagonism  to  a  large  section  of  nonconformist  politi- 
cians for  whom  in  every  other  matter  he  had  the  warmest  admira- 
tion.  The  following  extracts  from  his  correspondence  show  how 
he  viewed  these  and  other  less  important  topics,  as  they  came 
before  him. 

'' London,  Feb.  22,  1848.  {To  Mrs.  Coftrfm.)  —  There  seems  to 
be  a  terrible  storm  brewing  against  the  Whig  budget.  Unfortu- 
nately the  outcry  is  rather  against  the  mode  of  raising  the  money 
than  the  mode  of  expending  it,  and  I  do  not  sympathize  with 
those  who  advocate  armaments  and  then  grumble  at  the  cost. 
Eor  my  part  I  would  make  the  influential  classes  pay  the  money, 
and  then  they  will  be  more  careful  in  the  expenditure.  I  get  a 
good  many  letters  of  support  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and 
some  poetry,  as  you  will  see.'* 

"  Feb.  24.  —  Nothing  is  being  talked  about  to-day  but  the 
emeutcs  in  Paris.  From  the  last  accounts  it  seems  that  Louis 
Philippe  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  and  change  his  ministry, 
owing  to  the  troops  and  the  national  guards  having  shown  signs 
of  fraternizing  with  the  people.  By  and  by  governments  will 
discover  that  it  is  no  use  to  keep  large  standing  armies,  as  they 
cannot  depend  on  them  at  a  pinch.  You  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  income  tax  has  brought  people  to  their  senses.     It  is  disgust- 

1  The  Sugar  Duties  Bill  became  law  in  1848,  but  the  Navigation  Act  was  not 
passed  until  the  summer  of  1849. 
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ing  to  see  the  same  men  who  clamored  for  armaments,  now  re- 
fusing to  pay  for  them." 

"  London,  Feb,  29.  {To  George  Combe)  — These  are  stirring  events 
in  France.  I  am  most  anxious  about  our  neutrality  in  the  squab- 
bles which  will  ensue  on  the  Continent  I  dread  the  revival  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  by  our  red-tapists,  should  France  reach  to 
the  Shine  or  come  in  x^ollision  with  Austria  or  Bussia.  Besides, 
there  is  a  great  horror  at  the  present  changes  in  the  minds  of  our 
Court  and  aristocracy.  There  will  be  a  natural  repi^nance  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  composed  as  it  is  entirely  of  the 
aristocracy,  to  go  on  cordially  witn  a  Republic,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  points  of  disagreement,  when  the  will  is  ready  for  a 
quarrel.  I  know  that  the  tone  of  the  clubs  and  coteries  of  London 
is  decidedly  hostile,  and  there  is  an  expectation  in  the  same 
quarters  that  we  shall  have  a  war.  It  is  striking  to  observe  how 
little  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  dominant  class  are  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  people  at  large.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
republican  form  of  government  will  put  France  to  a  too  severe 
test.  Yet  it  is  difl&cult  to  see  what  other  form  will  suit  it.  The 
people  are  too  clever  and  active  to  submit  to  a  despotism.  All 
the  props  of  a  Monarchy,  such  as  an  aristocracy  and  State  Church, 
are  gone.  After  all  a  Eepublic  is  more  in  harmony  than  any 
other  form  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  for  there  is  a  strong 
passion  for  social  equality  in  France.  However,  the  duty  of  every 
man  in  England  is  to  raise  the  cry  for  neutrality."  ^ 

"  March  8.  {To  Mrs.  Cobden,)  — We  are  a  little  anxious  np  here 
lest  there  should  be  riots  in  the  north.  We  hear  bad  acoonnts 
from  Glasgow,  but  I  suppose  they  are  exaggerated.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  no  imitations  of  the  French  fashions  in  this  respect" 

"  March  10.    (    „    )  — We  were  very  late  in  the  House  again 

last  night.  Disraeli  was  very  amusing  for  two  hours,  talking^ 
about  everything  but  the  question.^  He  made  poor  McGr^oc^ 
a  most  ridiculous  figure.  The  Whigs  are  getting  hold  of 
friends." 

"London,  March  14.  (  „  )  —  On  getting  back  yesterday 
found  such  a  mass  of  letters  that,  what  with  them  and  the  coi 
mittee  I  had  to  attend,  and  callers,  and  my  speech  last  evenin] 


*  After  the  Revolution  became  Socialistic,  Peel  said  the  same  : — "I  beHett  it 
to  be  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  stability  of  goTwnmtnt,  ih^t 
the  experiment  now  making  in  France  shaU  have  a  fair  trial  without  being  emhai^ 
nsaed  or  obstnicted  by  extrinsic  intervention.     Let  us  wait  for  the  remits  of  ikk 
exi)criment.     Let  us  calmly  contemplate  whether  it  is  possible  that  ezecatiYe  co^ 
ernments  can  be  {2^at  manufacturers,  whether  it  can  be  possible  for  them  to  WW 
capital  to  employ  industry,"  &c.  — Sir  Robert  Peel,  April  18. 

'  Among  other  points  he  laughed  at  Cobden  and  Hr.  Bright  M  lefffeeentotiwi 
of  Peace  and  Plenty  in  the  face  of  a  starving  people  and  a  world  hi  aroM.  He  abi 
deckred  himself  a  **  Free-Trader,  not  a  freelwoter  of  the  Mancheeter  •ohooL*' 
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I  thought  yon  would  excuse  my  writing  to  you.  I  am  more 
harassed  than  ever.  The  committees  are  very  important  (I  mean 
upon  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  expenditure,^  and  upon  the  Bank 
of  England),  and  occupy  my  time  more  than  the  House.  I  gave 
them  some  home  truths  last  evening,  but  we  were  in  a  poor 
minority .2  The  Ministers  frightened  our  friends  about  a  resigna- 
tion.      Nobody  did   more   to   canvass   for  help   for  them   than 

.     He  is  far  more  to  be  blamed  than  Gibson,  who  is 

thoroughly  with  us  in  heart,  and  only  votes  with  the  Government 
because  he  is  one  of  them.  The  electors  ought  to  make  allowance 
for  him.  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
ever  joined  the  Whigs.  There  are  many  men  on  our  side  upon 
whom  I  relied,  who  went  over  to  the  Government,  very  much  to 
my  disgust  There  are  uncommonly  few  to  be  trusted  in  this 
atmosphere.  Don^t  be  alarmed.  I  am  not  going  to  set  up  any 
new  League.     It  is  a  mistake  of  the  newspapers." 

"March  18.  (  „  ) — We  have  had  incessant  rain  here  for 
several  days,  and  I  have  been  thinking  with  some  apprehension 
of  its  effects  upon  the  grain  in  the  ground,  and  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farmers  in  getting  in  their  seed.  To-day,  however,  it 
is  a  fine  clear  day,  and  I  am  going  with  Porter  ^  at  four  o'clock 
down  to  Wimbledon  to  stay  till  Monday.  This  week's  work  has 
nearly  knocked  me  up.  They  talk  of  a  ten  hours  bill  in  Paris. 
I  wish  we  had  a  twelve  hours  bill,  for  I  am  at  it  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  midnight.  We  had  a  debate  last  evening  upon  the 
question  of  applying  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  but  I  was  shut 
out  of  the  division,  the  door  being  closed  in  my  face  just  as  I  was 
entering,  otherwise  I  should  have  voted  for  the  measure.*  The 
news  from  Paris  is  more  and  more  exciting.  There  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  reaction  of  the  moderate  party  against  the  violent  men. 
The  Bank  of  France  has  suspended  specie  payments,  which  will 
lead  to  much  mischief  and  confusion.  I  fear  we  have  not  seen 
the  worst." 

"  LoTulon,  March  21.  (  „  )  —  I  have  sent  you  a  Times  con- 
taining a  report  of  my  speech  last  night.  Be  good  enough  to 
Tetuni  it  to  rae  after  you  have  read  it,  as  I  shall  want  to  correct 
it  for  Hansard,  and  have  not  another  copy.     We  were  in  a  miser- 

1  As  a  means  of  conciliating  public  opinion,  which  was  at  this  time  in  one  of  its 
cold  anil  thrifty  fits,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  for 
a  Select  and  Secret  Committee  to  inquire  int^  the  expenditure  on  army,  navy,  an«l 
onlnance.  Colxlen  was  an  assiduous  attendant,  with  his  usual  anxiety  to  hear  all 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

'^  On  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  altering  the  period  of  renewed  income-tax  from 
three  yeai*s  to  one.     The  "poor  minority"  was  138  against  363. 

'  The  author  of  Porter's  Progress  of  (h/^  Nation. 

*  Moved  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  opposed  by  the  Government,  and  rejected  by  218 
to  138. 
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able  minority.^  Tlie  blue  jackets  and  red  coats  were  down  upon 
me  fiercely,  as  if  I  had  been  attacking  them  sword  in  hand.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  old  times  when  we  were  just  beginning  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  battle  in  the  House.  We  get  astounding  news 
Irom  the  Continent ;  a  fresh  revolution  or  a  dethronement  by  every 
post." 

"  March  27.  (  „  )  — You  need  not  be  alarmed  about  my 
turning  up  right  in  the  end,  but  at  the  present  time  I  am  not 
very  fashionable  in  aristocratic  circles.  However,  I  have  caught 
Admiral  Dundas  in  a  trap.  You  may  remember  that  he  contra- 
dicted me  alx)ut  my  fact  of  a  large  ship  lying  at  anchor  so  long  at 
Malta.  Well,  a  person  has  called  upon  me,  and  given  me  tlie 
minute  particulars  and  dat<3S  of  the  times  which  all  the  admirals 
have  been  lying  in  Malta  harbor  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
extracted  by  him  from  the  ship  logs  which  are  lying  at  Somerset 
House.  Having  got  tlie  particulai-s,  I  have  given  notice  to 
Admii-al  Dundas  that  I  shall  move  in  the  House  for  the  ofBcial 
return  of  them  to  be  extracted  from  the  ships*  logs.  He  says  I 
sha'n  t  have  the  returns,  but  he  can't  deny  that  I  liave  got  tliem. 
I  shall  make  a  stir  in  the  House,  and  turn  the  tables  upon  him. 
Whilst  I  was  talking  to  the  Admiml  about  it  to-day  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  Molesworth  entered  into  the  altercation  with  so 
much  warmth  that  I  thought  there  would  have  been  an  affair 
between  them.  The  best  of  it  all  is,  that  1  find  the  present 
Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean  (Sir  William  Parker),  who  sent 
such  an  insolent  message  to  me  about  my  speech  at  Manchester, 
which  was  read  by  Dundas  in  the  House,  has  been  lying  himself 
for  seven  months  and  two  days  in  Malta  harbor  with  nearly  1000 
hands,  without  ever  stining  out  of  port." 

"  Lofidoriy  April  10.  (  „  )  — We  have  been  all  in  excitement 
here  with  the  Chartist  meeting  at  Kennington  Common,  which 
after  all  has  gone  off  very  quietly,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  numerously  attended  as  was  expected.  In  my  opinion 
the  Government  and  the  newspapers  have  made  far  too  much 
fuss  about  it.  From  all  that  I  can  learn  there  were  not  so  many 
as  40,000  persons  present,  and  they  dispersed  quietly.  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  go  north  with  you  before  next  Monday 
week." 

"  Ajiril  15.  (  „  )  — You  will  have  seen  by  the  paper  what  a 
mess  Feargus  O'Connor  has  made  of  the  Chartist  petition.  The 
poor  dupes  who  have  followed  him  are  quite  disheartened  and 
disgusted,  and  ought  to  be  so.  They  are  now  much  more  disposed 
to  go  along  with  the  middle  cla.ss." 

"  May  13.    (    „    )  — You  will  hear  that  all  the  papers  are  down 

^  Debate  on  Navy  estimates  ;  amendment  for  reduction  of  the  foroob  defeated  h$ 
847  to  328. 
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upon  me  again.  In  making  a  few  remarks  about  the  Alien  Bill, 
I  said  that  the  '  best  way  to  repel  republicanism  was  to  curtail 
some  of  the  barbarous  splendor  of  the  Monarchy  which  went  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  aristocracy.'  My  few  words  drew  up 
Lord  John  as  usual,  and  he  was  followed  by  Bright  with  a  capital 
speech." 

"  Manchester,  April  24.  {To  G.  Comie.)  —  You  know  how  cor- 
dially I  agree  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  Education.  But  I 
confess  I  see  no  chance  of  incorporating  it  in  any  new  movement 
for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  The  main  strength  of  any  such 
movement  must  be  in  the  Liberal  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  and 
they  are  almost  exclusively  filled  by  Dissenters.  To  attempt  to 
raise  the  question  of  National  Education  amongst  them  at  the 
present  moment,  would  be  to  throw  a  bombshell  into  their  ranks 
to  disperse  them.  In  my  opinion  every  extension  of  popular 
rights  Mrill  bring  us  nearer  to  a  plan  of  National  Education,  be- 
cause it  will  give  the  poor  a  stronger  motive  to  educate  their 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  power  to  carry  the  motive 
into  practice.  The  real  obstacle  to  a  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion has  been  in  my  opinion  the  State  Church,  and  although  the 
Dissenters  are  for  the  moment  in  a  false  position,  they  will,  I 
hope,  with  time  come  right." 

*'  Mai/  15.  (  „  )  —  There  is  no  active  feeling  at  present  in 
favor  of  National  Education.  The  Dissenters,  at  least  Baines's 
section,  who  have  been  the  only  movement  party  since  the  League 
was  dissolved,  have  rather  turned  popular  opinion  against  it.^  I 
need  not  say  how  completely  I  agree  with  you  that  education 
alone  can  insure  good  self-government.  Don't  suppose  that  I  am 
changed,  or  that  I  intend  to  shirk  tlie  question.  Above  all,  don't 
suspect  that  sitting  for  Yorkshire  would  shut  my  mouth.  I  made 
up  ray  mind,  on  returning  from  the  Continent,  that  the  best 
chance  I  could  give  to  our  dissenting  friends  was  to  give  them 
time  to  cool  after  the  excitement  of  the  late  Opposition  to  the 
Government  measure,  and  therefore  I  liave  avoided  throwing  the 
topic  in  their  faces.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  preserve  my  silence 
much  longer.  If  I  take  a  part  in  a  new  reform  movement,  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  connect  the  Education  question  with  it,  not  as  a 
part  of  the  new  Reform  act,  but  by  proclaiming  my  own  convic- 
tions that  it  is  by  a  national  system  of  education  alone  that  peo- 
ple can  acquire  or  retain  knowledge  enough  for  self-government. 
In  our  reform  movement,  sectarianism  will  not  be  predominant." 

1  See  above,  p.  201.  **I  confess/*  said  Cobden,  in  1851,  "that  for  fifteen 
years  my  hopes  of  success  in  establishing  a  system  of  National  Education,  have 
always  bcten  associated  with  the  idea  of  coupling  the  education  of  the  country  with 
the  religious  communities  which  exist."  out  he  found  religious  discordances  too 
violent,  and  he  took  refuge,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  the  secular  system. 
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"  London,  July  23.  (  „  )  — ^Wliat  a  wretched  session  has  this 
been !  It  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  minutes  of  Parliament. 
Three  Coercion  Bills  for  Ireland  and  the  rest  talk,  talk,  talk. 
There  never  was  a  Parliament  in  which  so  much  power  for  good 
or  evil  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  as  in  this.  Lord  John 
could  have  commanded  a  majority  for  any  judicious  Liberal  meas- 
ures by  the  aid  of  Peel,  who  was  bound  to  support  him,  axid  the 
Liberals,  who  were  eager  to  be  led  forward.  But  he  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  baffled,  bullied,  and  obstructed  by  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  and  the  Protectionists,  who  have  been  so  far  encouraged  by 
tlieir  success  in  Sugar  and  the  Navigation  Laws  tliat  I  expect  they 
will  be  quite  ready  to  begin  their  i-eaction  on  Com  next  session, 
and  we  may  have  to  fight  the  Free  Trade  battle  over  again.  The 
feebleness  and  incapacity  of  the  Whigs  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  failures  as  administmtors.  The  fact  is  they  are 
the  allies  of  the  aristocracy  rather  tlian  of  the  people,  and  they 
fight  their  opponents  with  gloves,  not  meaning  to  hurt  them. 
They  are  buffers  placed  between  the  people  and  the  privileged 
classes,  to  deaden  the  shock  when  they  are  brought  into  cxAr 
lision." 

"  May  15.  {To  Mr.  W,  R.  Greg)  —  No  apology  is,  I  assure  you, 
necessary  for  your  frank  and  friendly  letter.  There  is  not  much 
difference  in  our  views  as  to  what  is  most  wanted  for  the  conntiy. 
The  only  great  point  upon  which  we  do  not  agree  is  as  to  the 
means.  What  we  want  before  all  things  is  a  bold  retrenchment  ^ 
of  expenditure.  I  may  tuke  a  too  one-sided  view  of  the  matter,  ^ 
but  I  consider  nine  tenths  of  all  our  future  dangers  to  yy^financial^  « 

and  when  I  came  home  from  the  Continent,  it  was  with  a  deter 

miuation  to  go  on  with  fiscal  reform  and  economy  as  a  sequencer 
to  Free  Trade.  I  urged  this  line  upon  our  friend  James  Wilsons 
(who,  by  the  way,  has  committed  political  suicide),  and  othersK^c 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  up  to  within  the  last  three  monthgg"^ 
that  I  would  take  no  active  part  in  agitating  for  organic  question&iCS 
But  when  the  series  of  political  revolutions  broke  out  on  the  Con—  -« 
tinent,  all  men*s  minds  in  England  were  suddenly  turned  to  simi^^ 
lar  topics ;  and  the  political  atmosphere  became  so  chained  wit 
the  electric  current,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  dis^ 
cussing  organic  questions.  But  I  had  no  share  in  forcing  forwai 
tlie  subject  I  abstained  from  assisting  in  forming  a  party  in  th 
House  for  organic  reforms,  though  I  was  much  uiged  by  a 
number  of  meml)ers  to  head  such  a  party." 

"  Jidy  21.    {To  H,  Ashirorth.)  —  No  man  can  defend  or  palliat::^^ 
such  conduct  as  that  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  confederates.    M'^ 
would  be  a  mercy  to  shut  them  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.    Theyan^ 
not  seeking  a  repeal  of  tlie  legislative  union,  but  the  establishment 
of  a  Ilepublic,  or  2)robably  the  restoration  of  the  Kings  of  Muuttf 
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and  Cknmatight  1  But  tiie  sad  side  of  the  picJture  is  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  doing  nothing  to  satisfy  the  moderate  party  in  Ire^ 
land,  nothing  which  strengthens  the  hands  even  of  Jofaii  0*Con- 
nell  and  the  priest  party,  who  are  opposed  to  the  '  red  Republicans ' 
of  the  Dublin  dabs.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  impression  here 
that  this  time  there  is  to  be  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  But  I  confess 
I  have  ceased  to  fear  or  hope  anything  from  that  country.  Its 
utter  helplessness  to  do  anything  for  itsdf  is  our  great  difficulty. 
You  can't  find  three  Irishmen  who  ^ill  co-operate  together  tot 
any  rational  object" 

**  London,  AugiLst  28.  {To  Otorgt  Combe)  —  I  would  have  an- 
swered your  first  letter  from  Ireland,  but  did  not  know  how  soon 
you  were  going  back  again  to  Edinburgh.  With  respect  to  the 
plan  for  holding  sectional  meetings  of  the  House  of  Commons  ilx 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  London  for  local  purposes,  it  is  too  fanci- 
ful for  my  practical  taste.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  scheme  will 
ever  seriously  engage  the  public  attention.  If  local  business  be 
ever  got  rid  of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  it  should  be  transferred 
as  much  as  possible  to  County  courts.  There  is  very  little  advan- 
tage for  instance  in  carrying  a  road  bill  from  Boss-shire  to  Edin- 
burgh instead  of  to  London,  or  from  Gralway  to  Dublin  instead  of 
to  London.  The  private  or  local  business  occupies  much  less  of 
the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  many  people  supposa 
An  hour  on  an  average  at  the  opening  of  the  sittings  daily  suf- 
fices ;  the  rest  is  all  done  in  select  committees,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  by  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Bernal,  Chairmen  of  Committees,  who, 
I  suspect,  would  find  it  no  advantage  in  Irish  matters  to  be  in 
Dublin.  Bad  as  the  system  is  of  bringing  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons all  the  local  business  of  the  kingdom,  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  mend  the  matter  to  split  us  into  three  sections,  as  your  friends 
propose,  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  to  reunite  in  London 
for  imperial  purposes.     We  should  be  in  perpetual  session. 

"  Whilst  we  are  constitution-tinkering,  let  me  give  you  my  plan. 
Each  county  to  have  its  assembly  elected  by  the  people,  to  do  the 
work  which  the  unpaid  magistrates  and  lords-lieutenant  now  do, 
and  also  much  of  the  local  business  which  now  comes  before 
Parliament.  The  head  of  this  body,  or  rather  the  head  of  each 
couuty,  to  be  the  executive  chief,  partaking  of  the  character  of 
prefect,  or  governor  of  a  state  in  the  United  States.  By  and  by, 
wlien  you  require  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  these  county  legislators  may  each  elect  two  senators  to  an 
upper  chamber  or  senate. 

"  But  the  question  is  about  Ireland.  Why  do  your  friends 
amuse  one  another  with  such  bubble-blowing?  The  real  diffi- 
culty in  Ireland  is  the  character  and  condition  socially  and  morally 
of  the  people,  ftom  the  peer  to  the  Connaught  peasant     It  is  not 
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by  forms  of  legislation  or  the  locality  of  parliaments,  but  by  a 
change  and  improvement  of  the  population,  that  Ireland  is  to 
have  a  start  in  the  career  of  civilization  and  self-government 
Now  instead  of  phantom-hunting,  why  don't  your  friends  (if  they 
are  worthy  of  being  your  friends)  tell  the  truth  to  their  country- 
men, and  teach  them  tlieir  duties  as  well  as  their  rights  ?  And 
let  them  begin  by  showing  that  they  understand  their  own  duties 
and  act  up  to  them.  The  most  discouraging  thing  to  an  English 
Member  of  Parliament  who  wishes  to  do  well  to  Ireland,  is  the 
quality  of  the  men  sent  to  represent  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hardly  a  man  of  business  amongst  them ;  and  not  three  who  are 
prepared  cordially  to  co-operate  together  for  any  one  common 
object.  How  would  it  mend  matters  if  such  men  were  sitting  in 
Dublin  instead  of  London  ?  But  the  subject  is  boundless  and 
hopeless,  and  I  must  not  attempt  to  discuss  it  in  a  note." 

''  Hayling  Island,  Hants,  Oct  4.  (  „  )  —  Many  thanks  for 
your  valuable  letters  upon  Ireland  and  Germany.  I  really  feel 
much  indebted  for  your  taking  all  these  pains  for  my  instruc- 
tion. 

"Leaving  Germany — upon  which  I  do  not  presume  to  offer 
an  opinion  beside  yours  —  I  do  claim  for  myself  the  justice  of 
having  foreseen  the  danger  in  Ireland,  or  rather  seen  it  —  for  its 
condition  has  little  altered  since  I  first  began  to  reason.  When 
about  fourteen  years  ago  I  firet  found  leisure  from  my  private 
affairs  to  think  about  public  business,  I  summed  up  my  views  of 
English  politics  in  a  pamphlet  which  contained  many  crude  de- 
tails (which  I  should  not  now  print),  but  upon  whose  three  broad 
propositions  I  have  never  changed  my  opinion.  They  were  — 
First,  that  the  great  curse  of  our  policy  has  been  our  love  of  inter- 
vention in  foreign  politics ;  secondly,  that  our  greatest  home  diffi- 
culty is  Ireland ;  and  tliirdly,  that  the  United  States  is  the  great 
eco7i4>mical  rival  which  will  rule  the  destiny  of  England. 

"  It  may  appear  strange  that  a  man  who  had  thought  much  about 
Ireland,  and  who  had  frequently  been  in  that  country  (I  had  a 
cousin,  a  rector  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Tipperary),  should 
have  been  seven  years  in  Parliament  and  not  have  spoken  upon 
Irish  questions.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  I  found  the  popu- 
lace of  Ireland  represented  in  the  House  by  a  body  of  men,  with 
O'Connell  at  their  head,  with  whom  I  could  feel  no  more  sympa- 
thy or  identity  than  with  people  whose  language  I  did  not  under- 
stand. In  fact,  mentally  I  felt  a  complete  antagonism  and 
repulsion  towards  them.  O'Connell  always  treat^  me  with 
friendly  attention,  but  I  never  shook  hands  with  him  or  faced  his 
smile  without  a  feeling  of  insecurity ;  and  as  for  trusting  him  on 
any  public  question  where  his  vanity  or  passions  might  interpose, 
I  should  have  as  soon  thought  of  an  alUance  with  an  Aahantee 
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chief.^  I  found  that  that  which  I  regarded  as  the  great  Irish 
grievance  —  the  Protestant  Church  Establishment  —  was  never 
mentioned  by  the  Irish  Liberal  members.  Their  Repeal  cry  was 
evidently  an  empty  sound. 

"The  great  obstacle  to  all  progress  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
England  is  the  landlord  spirit,  wliich  is  dominant  in  political  and 
social  life.  It  is  this  spirit  which  prevents  our  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  tenure  of  land.  The  feudal  system,  as  now  main- 
tained in  Ireland,  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
In  fact,  the  feudal  policy  is  not  carried  out,  for  that  would  imply 
a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  keep  and  employ 
the  people,  whereas  he  is  possibly  living  in  Paris,  whilst  his  agent 
is  driving  the  peasantry  from  his  estate  and  perhaps  burning 
their  cabins.  What  is  wanting  is  a  tribunal  or  legislature  be- ^ 
fore  which  the  case  of  Ireland  may  be  pleaded,  where  the  landlord 
spirit  (excuse  the  repetition  of  the  word)  is  not  supreme.  This 
is  not  to  be  found  in  our  House  of  Commons.  You  would  be 
astonished  if  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Committees,  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  those  men  who  frame  bills  for  Parliament,  to  observe 
how  vigilant  the  spirit  of  landlordism  is  in  guarding  its  privi- 
leges, and  how  much  the  legislator  who  would  hope  to  carry  a 
measure  through  both  Houses,  is  obliged  to  consult  its  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  game 
laws,  copyholds,  and  such  small  matters,  which  grow  into  things 
of  mighty  import  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  the  law  of 
primogeniture  is  a  sort  of  eleventh  commandment  in  the  eyes 
of  our  legislators. 

*'  I  think  I  know  what  is  wanted  in  Ireland :  a  redistribution 
of  land,  as  the  only  means  of  multiplying  men  of  property.  If  I 
had  absolute  power  I  would  instantly  issue  an  edict  applying  the 
law  of  succession  as  it  exists  in  France  to  the  land  of  Ireland. 
There  should  be  no  more  absentee  proprietors  drawing  large 
rentals  from  Ireland,  if  I  could  prevent  it.  I  would  so  divide  the 
property  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  live  upon  the  spot  to  look 
after  it.  But  you  can  do  nothing  effectual  in  that  direction  with 
our  Houses,  and  therefore  I  am  an  advocate  for  letting  in  the 
householders  as  voters,  so  as  to  take  away  the  domination  of  the 
squires.  But  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  in  the  mean  time  to  give 
a  chance  to  Ireland,  and  I  cordially  agree  with  your  views  upon 
the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  towards  it." 

"  Lorulon,  Oct.  28.  (  „  )  —  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  Scots- 
man  containing  the  whole  of  your  observations  upon  the  state  of 
Ireland,  in  every  syllable  of  which  I  agree  with  you.  But  excuse 
me  if  I  say  I  miss  in  your  articles,  as  in  all  other  dissertations 

1  C'obden  is  here  unjust  to  O'Connell.     He  opposed  the  Corn  Bill  of  1815,  and 
was  ti-ue  to  the  league  in  the  fight  from  1838  to  1846. 
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upon  Ireland,  a  specific  plan  —  I  mean  such  a  remedial  achemeas 
might  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  And  it  must  be  so 
from  tlie  very  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  ills  of  Ireland  are  so  com* 
plex,  and  its  diseases  so  decidedly  chronic,  that  no  single  remedy 
could  possibly  cure  them.  Imleed,  if  we  were  to  apply  a  thousand 
remedies,  the  existing  genemtion  could  hardly  hope  to  live  to  see 
any  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  this  is 
probably  one  reason  why  politicians  and  ministers  of  the  day  do 
not  commit  their  fortunes  to  the  cause  of  justice  to  Ireland. 

"  I  have  but  one  plan,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  enforce  it^  Cut 
up  the  land  into  small  properties.  Let  there  be  no  estates  so 
large  as  to  favor  absenteeism,  even  from  the  parish.  How  is  this 
to  be  done,  with  feudahsm  still  in  the  ascendant  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Cabinet  ?  Pim  is  quite  right  when  he  draws  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  the  conquerors  have 
not  amalgamated  with  the  conquered,  and  that  of  other  countries^ 
w^here  the  victors  and  vanquished  have  been  invariably  blended. 
For  we  are  all  conquered  nations  —  some  of  us  have  been  so 
rei)eatedly  —  but  all,  with  the  exception  of  Ireland,  have  absorbed 
their  conquerors. 

"  Almost  every  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland  is  connected  with 
the  occupation  or  owuei-sliip  of  land ;  and  yet  the  Irish  are  not 
naturally  an  agiicultural  people,  for  they  alone,  of  all  the  European 
emigrants  who  arrive  in  the  United  States,  linger  about  the  towns, 
and  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  tempting  advantages  of 
the  rural  districts  in  the  interior.  But  in  Ireland,  at  least  the 
south  and  west,  there  is  no  property  but  the  soil,  and  no  labor  bat 
upon  the  land,  and  you  cannot  reach  the  population  in  their 
material  or  moral  condition  but  througli  the  proprietorship  of  the 
land.  Therefore,  if  I  had  the  power,  I  would  always  make  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  resident,  by  breaking  up  the  lai^  proper- 
ties.    In  other  words,  I  would  give  Ireland  to  the  Irish. 

"  I  used  to  think  tliat  the  ProtesUnt  Church  was  the  crying 
evil  in  Ireland ;  and  so  it  would  be,  if  the  Catholics  of  that  coun- 
try were  Englishmen  or  Scots.  But  as  an  economical  evil,  it  con 
hanlly  be  said  to  afl'ect  the  material  condition  of  the  people, 
iug  that  the  titheownei-s  live  in  the  ])arish,  and  are  in  many 
almost  the  only  proprietors  who  do  spend  their  income  creditably 
at  home ;  and  as  it  is  not  felt  appai-ently  as  a  moral  grievance,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  agitation  against  the  Chureh  Establishment 
would  be  likely  to  contribute  to  the  contentment  of  the  people 
I  confess  that  the  apathy  of  the  Irish  Catholics  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Protestant  Church  Establishment  in  that  country  excites 
my  surprise,  if  not  my  contempt." 

''Dec.  28.  (To  Mr.  Edward  Bairus)  —  !  doubt  the  utility  of 
your  recurring  to  the  Education  question.     My  views  have  un* 
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deigone  no  change  for  twenfy  years  on  tiie  subject,  excepting  that 
they  are  infinitely  strengthened,  and  I  am  convinced  tnat  I  am 
as  Utde  likely  to  convert  you  as  you  ma  Practically  no  good 
could  come  out  of  the  controversy ;  for  we  must  both  admit  that 
the  principle  of  State  Education  is  virtually  settled,  both  here  and 
in  all  civilized  countriea  It  is  not  an  in&Uible  te^  I  admits  but 
X  don't  think  there  are  two  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  National  Education. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  touch  upon  a  matter  so  delicate ;  but  yet^ 
upon  second  thoughts,  it  is  best  to  be  candid.  My  experience  in 
public  matters  has  long  ago  convinced  me  that  to  form  a  party, 
or  act  with  a  party,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  seekins  for 
points  of  collision,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  endeavor  to  be  suent, 
as  far  as  one  can  be  so  conscientiously,  upon  the  differences  one 
may  see  between  his  own  opinions  and  tiiose  of  Ins  political  allies. 
Applying  this  to  your  observations  ^  upon  my  budget,  I  would 
have  laid  on  heavily  in  favor  of  such  parts  as  I  could  a^ree  with, 
and  would  have  deferred  pointing  out  any  errors  until  I  had  given 
the  common  enemy  time  to  do  that  (I  say  errors,  but  I  do  not 
admit  them  in  this  case).  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  course 
the  Mercury  took  upon  the  redistribution  of  electoral  power,  on 
which  occasion  it  was  to  my  mind  demonstratively  wrong  in 
abandoning  and  turning  against  the  strongest  position  of  the  Be- 
formers.  I  do  not  press  the  Education  question,  because  I  presume 
your  religious  feelings  were  excited  by  the  course  the  Government 
took  whilst  I  was  on  the  Continent.  But  I  suppose  all  parties 
agree  that  education  is  the  main  cause  of  the  split  amongst  the 
middle-class  Liberals.  Now,  what  I  say  to  you  I  have  always 
preached  to  others.  For  instance,  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
everybody  about  the  Dailt/  News,  as  to  the  impolicy,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  injustice,  of  their  gross  attacks  upon  yourself  and 
friends,  and  I  have  used  precisely  the  same  argument  which  I 
now  use  to  you.'* 

''  Manchester y  Nov.  30.  {To  Mrs.  Cobden.)  —  I  find  our  League 
friends  here  very  lukewarm  about  the  West  Biding  election.* 
Many  of  them  declare  they  will  not  vote.  They  seem  quite  out 
of  humor  with  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Eardley  party.  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  think  the  Tories  will  win.  Have  you 
seen  the  news  from  Paris  ?  Lamoriciere,  the  French  Minister  of 
War,  has  proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  reduce  the  army  nearly  one 
half,  and  to  save  170  millions  of  francs.  This,  if  really  canied 
out,  will  make  our  work  safe  in  this  country." 

*  In  the  Leed3  Mercury. 

'  I^rd  Morpeth,  Cobden'H  colleague  in  the  representation,  now  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Carlisle.  A  contest  took  place,  and  Mr.  Denison,  the  Conservative^ 
defeated  Sir  Culling  Eardley. 
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"  Manchester^  Dec,  8.  (  „  )  —  I  went  down  to  Liverpool  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  dined  at  Mellor*s  with  a  large  party  of 
the  leading  men,  including  Brown  and  Lawrence  Heyworth,  and 
slept  there.  Yesterday  I  met  the  Financial  Eeformers  at  their 
Council  Board,  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  in  the  chair.  They 
seem  to  be  earnest  men,  but  I  did  not  exactly  see  the  man  capable 
of  directing  so  great  an  undertaking.  They  approved  of  my  plan 
of  a  budget,  and  I  agreed. to  address  a  letter  with  it  to  their  chair- 
man for  publication.  I-ast  evening  I  met  another  party  of  the 
more  earnest  men  of  the  Reform  Association,  at  Mellor's." 

The  last  extract  refers  to  the  subject  which  Cobden  liad  now 
taken  earnestly  in  hand.  As  he  was  always  repeating,  extrav- 
agant and  ill-adjusted  finance  seemed  to  him  the  great  mischief 
of  our  policy.  Apart  from  its  place  in  his  general  scheme,  re- 
trenchment was  Cobden's  device  for  meeting  the  cry  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists. It  was  an  episode  in  the  long  battle  against  the 
enemies  of  Free  Trade.  The  landed  interest,  they  cried  out,  was 
ruined  by  rates  and  taxes.  The  implication  was  that  they  could 
not  exist  without  Protection.  That  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  cue  until 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchec[uer.  He  made  speech  after 
speech  and  motion  after  motion  to  this  eflect.  Cobden  with  equal 
persistency  retorted  that  the  proper  relief  for  agriculture  was  not 
the  imposition  of  a  burden  upon  tlie  consumers  of  bread,  but  a 
reduction  of  the  common  burdens  of  them  all.  He  had  begun 
his  campaign  in  the  session  of  1848.  The  Government  came  for- 
ward with  a  proposal,  which  was  afterwards  ignominiously  with- 
drawn, for  an  increase  in  the  income  tax.  Cobden  broke  new 
ground  by  insisting  on  the  superior  expediency  of  direct  over  in- 
direct taxation,  provided  that  a  just  distinction  were  recognized 
between  permanent  and  precarious  incomes.  His  chief  point  was 
that  the  Government  must  either  increase  direct  taxation,  or  else 
reduce  expenditure  ;  and  he  pressed  the  inference  that  expenditure 
must  be  decreased,  and  it  must  be  decreased  by  reduction  in 
armaments. 

Cobden's  contention  cannot  be  said  to  have  prospered ;  but  the 
debutes  show  how  seriously  his  attack  on  expenditure  was  taken 
by  those  who  opposed  him.  Mr.  Disraeli  laughed  at  him  as  the 
successor  of  the  Abb(5  St.  Pierre,  Rousseau,  and  Robespierre  in  the 
dreams  of  perpetual  peace,  but  he  recognized  the  possibility  of 
public  opinion  being  brouglit  round  to  Cobden's  sida  Even  Peel 
thought  it  necessary  formally  to  express  his  dissent  from  Cobden's 
views  on  national  defence.  Fresh  from  his  victorious  onslaught 
upon  the  Com  I^w,  he  was  dreaded  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  old  political  factions,  as  speaking  the  voice  of  an  irresist- 
ible, if  not  an  infallible,  oracle.  The  Government  had  no  root 
The  Op{)osition  was  nullified  by  the  internecine  quiurrel  between 
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the  Protectionists  and  the  Peelites.  The  two  parties  in  fSEict  were 
so  distracted,  so  uncertain  in  principle,  and  so  unstable  in  compo- 
sition,  that  they  were  profoundly  afraid  of  the  one  party  which 
knew  its  own  mind  and  stood  aloof  from  the  conventional  gam& 
The  Conservatives  constantly  felt>  or  pretended  to  feel,  an  irrational 
apprehension  that  the  object  of  the  Manchester  school  was,  in  the 
exaggerated  language  of  one  of  them/  to  organize  a  force  that 
should  override  the  legislature  and  dictate  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Financial  Reform  Association  at  Liverpool,  with 
which  Cobden  had  entered  into  relations,  was  expected  to  imitate 
the  redoubtable  achievements  of  the  Leagua  Similar  associations 
sprang  up  both  in  the  English  and  the  Scotch  capitals,  and  there 
was  on  many  sides  a  stir  and  movement  on  the  subject  which  for 
a  time  promised  substantial  results. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bright,  Cobden  sketched  an  outline  of  what 
was  called  a  People's  Budget^  already  referred  to  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Baines :  — 

''  London,  Nov,  16,  1848.  —  I  have  been  thinking  and  talking 
about  concocting  a  *  national  budget,'  to  serve  for  an  object  for 
financial  reformers  to  work  up  to,  and  to  prevent  their  losing  their 
time  upon  vague  generalities.  The  plan  must  be  one  to  unite  aU 
classes  and  interests,  and  to  bring  into  one  agitation  the  counties 
and  the  towns.  I  propose  to  reduce  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance 
from  18,500,000/.  to  10,000,000/.,  and  thus  save  8,500,000/.  Upon 
the  civil  expenditure  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting revenue,  and  the  management  of  crown  lands,  I  propose  to 
save  1,500,000/.  I  propose  to  lay  a  probate  and  legacy  duty  upon 
real  property,  to  affect  both  entailed  and  unentailed  estates,  by 
which  would  be  got  1,500,000/.  Here  is  11,500,000/.,  to  be  used 
in  reducing  and  abolishing  duties,  which  I  propose  to  dispose  of 
as  follows :  — 

"  Custoins : 

"  Tea,  reduce  duty  to  Is,  per  lb. 
"  Wood  and  timber,  abolish  duties. 
"  Butter  and  cheese,  do. 

"  Upwards  of  100  smaller  articles  of  the  tariff  to  be  abolished. 
( I  would  only  leave  about  fifteen  articles  in  the  tariff  pajring 
customs  duties.) 

"  Excise : 

"  Malt,  all  duty  abolished. 
"  Paper,      do.        do. 
"  Soap,         do.         do. 
"  Hops,        do.         do. 
"  Window  tax,  aU  off. 
"  Advertisement  duty,  do. 

**  All  these  changes  could  be  effected  with  11,500,000/. 
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"  There  are  other  duties  which  I  should  prefer  to  remove,  instead 
of  one  or  two  of  them,  but  I  have  been  guided  materially  by  a  de- 
sire to  bring  all  interests  to  sympathize  with  the  scheme.  Thu8 
the  tea  is  to  catch  the  merchants  and  all  the  old  women  in  the 
country  —  the  wood  and  timbei;,  the  shipbuilders  —  the  malt  and 
hops,  the  fanners  —  paper  and  soap,  the  Scotch  anti-excise  peo- 
ple —  the  window-tax,  the  shopocracy  of  London,  Bath,  etc.  —  the 
advertisements,  the  press." 

The  scheme  which  Cobden  here  propounds  to  Mr.  Bright  was 
elaborated  in  a  speech  made  at  Liverpool  and  afterwards  set  forth 
in  a  letter  to  tlie  Financial  Eeform  Association  of  that  town, 
which  led  to  much  discussion,  but  which  for  reasons  that  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter  did  not  become  the  starting-point  of  such 
an  agitation  as  Cobden  promised  himself. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

MOVEMENTS. 

Behind  the  merits  of  a  policy  of  economy  for  its  own  sake,  there 
was  in  the  minds  both  of  CoMen  and  of  Mr.  Bright  and  others,  a 
general  scheme  for  gathering  up  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  par^. 
The  extraordinary  state  of  the  old  combinations  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  standing  incentive  to  such  efforts  as  were  now 
made  in  the  north  of  England.  There  was  to  be  a  popular  party, 
based  on  real  principles  and  a  practical  programme,  as  distin- 
guished from  factitious  catchwords  and  insincere  cries  invented 
for  parliamentary  occasions.  A  great  association  might  perhaps 
be  formed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  should  be  called  the  Com- 
mons League.  Financial  Reform  and  Parliamentary  Beform  were 
the  two  planks  of  the  platform.  At  a  great  meeting  in  Man- 
chester in  the  second  week  of  the  new  year,  Cobden  explained 
his  ideas  on  the  first,  and  Mr.  Bright  followed  with  a  demand  for 
the  second.  Cobden  believed  that  the  parts  about  financial  reform 
were  better  received  than  the  parts  about  parliamentaiy  reform, 
even  by  the  men  in  fustian  jackets.^  Meetings  were  held  in  other 
towns  in  the  north ;  and  the  two  champions  were  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  unbounded  cordialitv.  Circulars  were  sent  out  from 
Manchester  for  the  formation  of  the  new  association,  and  between 

1  LMtT  to  Afrs.  Cobden,  Jan.  10,  1S49. 
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three  and  four  thousand  adhesions  were  Teceived.  But  the  new 
League  did  not  grow.  The  I^ders  hardly  seemed  to  know  what 
it  was  that  they  wished  to  do.  They  were  not  sure  in  their  tac- 
tics. Cobden  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  a  metropolitan  assoda- 
tioa  Mr.  Bright  on  the  contrary  believed  that  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  must  be  its  centre.  The  scheme  of  the  association  was 
ambiguous.  "  We  are  asking  people^"  said  Mr.  Bright,  '*  to  join 
for  an  undefined  or  ill-defined  object,  and  we  neither  propose  an 
end  to  the  movement,  nor  a  clear  and  open  way  for  working  it" 
The  two  chiefs  were  not  exactly  of  one  mind  as  to  the  true  policy 
in  the  most  important  part  of  the  programme.  Cobden,  as  we 
have  so  often  said,  was  essentially  an  economical,  a  moral,  and  a 
social  reformer.  He  was  never  an  enthusiast  for  mere  reform  in 
the  machinery.  Immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law, 
he  confessed  that  on  the  question  of  the  suffrage  he  had  gone 
back.  "  And  yet,"  he  went  on,  "  I  am  something  like  Peel  and 
Free  Trade.  I  do  not  oppose  the  principle  of  giving  men  a  con- 
trol over  their  own  affairs.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am 
less  sanguine  than  I  used  to  be  about  the  effects  of  a  wide  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise.''^  His  own  favorite  plan  of  extension 
through  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  only  recommended  itself  to 
him  because  it  brought  with  it  the  virtue  of  thrift,  and  the 
recommendation  of  property.  Mr.  Bright,  though  cordially  acqui- 
escing in  the  plan  so  far  as  it  went,  and  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  old  factions  to  a  capitulation  in  some  of  the  bounties,  always 
maintained  that  it  would  never  enfranchise  so  many  voters  per- 
manently as  to  make  any  real  and  effective  change  in  the  repre- 
sentation. Both  before  and  after  the  League  was  dissolved,  Mr. 
Bright  insisted  that  "  no  object  was  worth  a  real  and  great  effort, 
short  of  a  thorough  reform  in  Parliament."  Although,  however, 
there  was  not  a  suflRciently  clear  and  concentrated  unanimity  to 
give  an  impulse  to  a  new  League,  there  was  abundant  room  for 
strenuous  co-operation  in  the  work  about  which  they  were  cor- 
dially agreed. 

The  following  letter  written  to  Mr.  Bright  at  the  close  of  1848, 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  shows  the 
point  of  view  to  which  Cobden  inclined,  and  to  what  extent  — 
and  it  was  not  great — he  differed  from  Mr.  Bright:  — 

"  Dec,  23,  1848.  —  Since  writing  to  you,  I  have  again  read  and 
reflected  upon  your  letter.  You  say  that  the  object  of  our  meet- 
ing must  be  specific  and  general ;  that  I  must  speak  upon  Finance, 
and  you  follow  upon  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and  that  then  a  so- 
ciety must  be  organized  for  a  general  registration  to  cany  out,  I 
presume,  both  objects.    I  thought  we  had  always  agreed  that  to 

1  To  Mr,  Siuiye,  July  18, 1S4S. 
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carry  the  public  along  with  us,  we  should  have  a  single  and  well- 
defined  object.  It  is  decidedly  my  opinion.  If  Parliamentary 
Eeform  were  the  sole  object,  we  might  al'ter  a  long  time  probably 
succeed ;  but  the  two  tilings  together  would  be  a  false  start,  and 
it  must  end  in  our  taking  to  one  or  the  other  exclusively.  It  is 
true  that  we  joined  them  together  in  our  meeting  of  Members  of 
Parliament  at  the  Free  Trade  Club,  and  that  was  because  we  did 
not  feel  ourselves  on  the  strongest  ground  with  the  middle  class 
even  then,  without  the  Ex{)enditure  question,  and  it  is  vastly  more 
so  now.  I3esides,  you  will  admit  that  we  could  not  ignore  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Liveri)ool  movement.  However  defective  in  men 
and  money  at  present,  they  are  in  as  good  a  position  as  we  were 
a  year  after  the  League  was  fonned  ;  and  they  have  far  more  hold 
upon  the  public  mind  than  we  had  even  after  three  years'  agita- 
tion. I  rather  think  that  you  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  the  country  is  sym|mthizing  with  the  Liverpool  move- 
ment. But  taking  the  fact  to  be  as  I  have  stated  it,  that  the 
movement  is  for  Financial  Keform,  and  nobody  can  deny  it,  I  am 
half  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  the  most  useful  agitation  we  could 
enter  upon.  The  people  want  information  and  instruction  upon 
armaments,  colonies,  taxation,  and  so  forth.  There  is  a  fearful 
mass  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  to  dispel  upon  these  subjects, 
and  whilst  these  exist,  you  may  get  a  reform  of  Parliament,  bat 
you  will  not  get  a  reformed  policy. 

"  I  believe  there  is  as  much  clinging  to  colonies  at  the  present 
moment  amongst  the  middle  class  as  among  the  aristocracy ;  and 
the  working  ])eople  are  not  wiser  than  the  rest.  And  as  respects 
armaments,  I  do  not  forget  that  last  December  [1847]  hardly  a 
Liberal  paper  in  the  kingdom  supported  me  in  resisting  the 
attempt  to  add  to  our  forces.  Such  papers  as  the  Suti^  Weekly 
Despatch,  Sunday  Timts,  and  Livcr}x>ol  Mercury,  went  dead  against 
mc  ;  and  all  that  I  could  say  for  the  rest  is  that  they  were  silent 
Now  all  these  questions  can  be  discussed  most  favorably  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  expenditure.  You  may  reason  ever  so  logically,  but 
never  so  convincingly  as  through  the  pocket.  But  it  will  take 
time  even  to  play  oft*  John  Bulls  acquisitiveness  against  his  com- 
bativeness.  He  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  that  all  his  reliance 
upon  brute  force  and  courage  has  been  a  losing  speculation. 
Alrciidy  I  have  heard  from  good  Liberals  an  expression  of  fear 
tliat,  in  my  Budget,  I  have  'gone  too  far.'  But  I  have  aud 
enough. 

"  And  now,  having  stated  my  view  of  what  the  object  must  be^ 
a  word  or  two  as  to  the  modus  operandi.  And  here  we  do  not 
differ.  I  am  for  going  at  once  to  the  registers  and  the  faity- 
shilling  qualifications.  Begin  where  the  Le^rue  left  off,  and  avow 
it  boldly.    Nay,  make  it  a  condition,  if  you  like,  of  your  allianoe 
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with  Liverpool  that  such  shall  he  the  plan.  And  I  put  it  to  you 
and  Wilson,  whetlier  you  think  that  the  men  who  go  with  us  for 
the  Budget  and  direct  taxation,  will  not  be  likely  to  use  their 
votes  for  a  reform  of  Parliament.  I  should  feel  veiy  little  doubt 
about  getting  nearly  as  much  strength  for  the  one  question  as  the 
other,  by  merely  getting  people  to  register  and  qualify  for  retrench- 
ment and  direct  taxation.  Besides,  I  have  no  objection  to  our 
advocating  Reform,  whilst  advocating  economy.  I  should  myself 
do  so.  I  would  say  —  We  may  cut  down  the  expenditure,  as  we 
did  in  1835 ;  but  it  will  grow  up  again,  as  it  has  since,  unless 
either  the  agitation  were  perpetual,  or  the  Parliament  were  re- 
formed. I  have  no  objection  to  this  line  of  argument  I  object 
only  to  our  separating  ourselves  from  Liverpool  in  our  oigani- 
zation. 

"  And  now  I  think  I  know  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
influential  money-givers  in  Manchester,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
they  would  all  give  their  101.  more  heartily  for  my  plan  than  any 
other.  It  would  at  once  put  Wilson,  you,  and  me  in  a  pure  and 
disinterested  light  before  their  eyes.  We  should  not  be  open  to 
even  the  shade  of  a  suspicion  of  wishing  to  arrogate  to  ourselves 
any  separate  line,  or  to  use  them  as  our  party,  or  to  make  Man- 
chester needlessly  the  focus  of  a  central  agitation.  You  would 
have  far  more  strength  upon  the  platform  for  my  object  than  any 
other.  I  have  only  room  to  add  —  advertise  a  meeting  to  co- 
operate with  Liverpool  in  Financial  Reform,  and  make  any  use 

you  like  of  my  name I  have  a  good  opinion  of  Paulton's 

judgment.  Not  a  word  has  passed  between  us  on  this  subject ; 
but  I  wish  you  would  let  him  read  my  letters,  and  ask  hiTn  to 
give  a  candid  opinion  on  the  matter  in  discussion." 

Before  the  session  began,  he  took  part  along  with  Mr.  Bright  in 
a  ceremony  of  joyful  commemoration.  Peel's  measure  of  1846 
pro\^ded  that  the  duty  on  corn  should  expire  at  tlie  end  of  three 
years  (see  above,  p.  238).  The  day  arrived  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1849.  On  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first  of  January  a  gath- 
ering was  held  in  the  great  hall  at  Manchester.  Speeches  were 
made  and  choruses  were  sung  until  midnight.  When  twelve 
o'clock  sounded,  the  assembly  broke  out  in  loud  and  long-sus- 
tained cheers  to  welcome  the  dawn  of  tlie  day  which  had  at  last 
brought  Free  Trade  in  corn.  Free  Trade  in  its  turn  had  brought 
new  causes  for  which  to  fight.  Cobden  never  swerved  from  his 
maxim  that  he  could  only  do  one  thing  at  a  time ;  but  his  activity 
during  the  session  of  1849  included  in  the  same  effort  not  only 
redaced  armaments,  reduced  expenditure,  and  re-adjusted  taxa- 
tion, but  the  more  delicate  subject  of  international  arbitration. 

'*  London,  Jan.  5,  1849.  {To  G.  Combe.)  —  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  the  strong  declaration  I  made 

22 
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at  the  meeting,  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  question  of 
Education,  and  my  apparent  present  inactivity  in  the  matter. 
Owing  to  the  split  in  tlie  Liberal  party,  caused  by  Baines,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  make  it  the  leading  political  subject  at 
this  moment  Time  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ripen  it,  but  in  the 
interim  there  are  other  topics  which  will  take  the  lead  in  spite  of 
any  efforts  to  prevent  it,  reduction  of  expenditure  being  the  fore- 
most ;  and  all  I  can  promise  myself  is  that  any  influence  I  may 
derive  now  from  my  connection  with  the  latter  or  any  other  move- 
ment, shall  at  the  fitting  opportunity  be  all  brought  to  bear  in 
favor  of  National  Education.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  can  only  do 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Here  am  I  now  put  in  a  prominent  position 
upon  the  most  complex  of  all  public  questions,  the  national  finan- 
ces, and  next  session  I  sliall  be  perhaps  more  the  object  of  attack, 
and  my  budget  more  the  subject  of  criticism,  than  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  his  financial  measures.  For  all  this  I  am 
obliged  to  prepare  myself  by  studying  the  dry  details  of  official 
papers,  and  reading  Hansard  from  1815  to  the  present  day,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  I  am  in  a  daily  treadmill  of  letter-writing,  for 
every  man  having  a  crotchet  upon  finance,  or  a  grievance  however 
trifling,  is  inundating  me  with  his  correspondence.  I  can't  help 
it,  though  I  believe  I  am  shortening  my  days  by  following  strictly 
the  rule  '  whatever  thou  doest,  do  with  all  thy  heart.'  You  know 
tliat  of  old  I  have  felt  a  strong  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  war- 
like armaments  and  war.  It  is  this  moral  sentiment,  more  than 
the  £  5.  d.  view  of  the  matter,  which  impels  me  to  undertake  the 
advocacy  of  a  reduction  of  our  forces.  It  was  a  kindred  senti- 
ment ( more  than  the  material  view  of  the  question  )  which  actu- 
ated me  on  the  Com  Liw  and  Free  Trade  question.  It  would 
enable  me  to  die  happy  if  I  could  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having 
in  some  degree  contributed  to  the  partial  disarmament  of  the 
world." 

"Feb.  8.  (  „  ) — I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  kind  inquiries 
about  my  budget.  In  a  day  or  two  I  intend  to  give  notice  of  a 
motion  declaratory  of  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  expenditure 
to  the  amount  of  1835.  The  terms  of  my  resolution  will  be  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  'with  all  practicable  speed.' ^  I  am  too 
practical  a  man  of  business  to  think  that  it  can  be  done  in  one 
session.  But  I  will  raise  the  question  of  our  financial  system 
with  a  view  to  save  ten  millions,  and  that  will  arrest  pubUc  in- 

1  The  motion  was  bronj^ht  forward  on  February  26,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  net  expenditure  had  nsen  by  ten  millions  between  1835  and  1848 ;  that  the 
increase  had  been  (>aused  principally  by  defensive  armaments ;  that  it  was  not  wai^ 
ranted,  while  the  taxes  required  to  meet  it  lessened  the  funds  applicable  to  pvodiel* 
ivo  industry  ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  expedient  to  reduce  the  anniial  eacpendiUiit 
with  all  practicable  si)eed  to  the  amount  of  1885.  The  division  went  tgsinst  Ool^ 
den's  motion  by  a  majority  of  197,  only  78  going  into  the  lobby  with  the 
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terest  in  a  way  wliich  no  nibbling  at  details  would  do.  In  less 
than  five  years  all  that  I  propose,  and  a  great  deal  more,  will  be 
accomplished. 

"  I  say  I  am  too  practical  to  think  that  the  reduction  of  ten 
millions  can  be  made  in  a  session,  because  the  changes  in  our  dis- 
tant colonies  will  take  time.  But  these  changes  ought  to  be  set 
about  at  once.  For  instance,  we  have  an  army  as  large  in  Canada 
and  the  other  North-American  Colonies  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  under  the  regime  of  Free  Trade,  Canada  is  not  a  whit 
more  ours  than  is  the  great  Republic.  To  keep  that  force  in  the 
North- American  Colonies  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers  of  this 
country,  is  precisely  the  same  drain  upon  our  resources  as  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  levy  a  contribution  upon 
us  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  its  army.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  our  army  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc. ;  and  if  we  do 
not  draw  in  our  horns,  this  country,  with  all  its  wealth,  energy, 
and  resources,  will  sink  under  the  weight  of  its  extended  empire." 

''April  9.  (  „  )  —  Did  this  subject  ever  come  under  your 
notice  ?  I  have  lying  before  me  a  return  of  all  the  barracks  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  date  of  their  erection,  their  size,  etc. 
It  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  discouraging  and  humiliating  docu- 
ments I  am  acquainted  with.  Almost  every  considerable  town 
has  its  barracks.  They  have  nearly  all  been  erected  since  1790, 
before  which  date  they  were  hardly  known,  and  were  denounced 
with  horror  by  such  men  as  Chatham,  Fox,  etc.  By  far  the  most 
extensive  establishments  have  been  erected  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  I  speak  of  Great  Britain.  As  for  Ireland,  it  is  stud- 
ded over  with  barracks  like  a  permanent  encampment.  I  need 
not  enlarge  upon  the  direct  moral  evils  of  such  places.  One  fact 
is  enough :  real  property  always  falls  in  value  in  the  vicinity  of 
barracks.  A  prison  or  a  cemetery  is  a  preferable  neighbor.  But 
you  will  also  see  at  a  glance  that  this  increase  of  b&,rracks  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  increased  discontent  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  the  growing  alarm  of  the  governing  classes.  It 
argues  great  injustice  on  one  side,  or  ignorance  on  the  other,  per- 
haps both.  The  expense  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  And 
where  is  this  to  end  ?  Either  we  must  change  our  system,  —  give 
the  people  a  voice  in  the  government,  aud  qualify  the  rising 
generation  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen,  —  or  we  shall  follow 
the  fate  of  the  Continent,  and  end  in  a  convulsion. 

"  You  seem  to  be  puzzled  about  my  motion  in  favor  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  Perhaps  you  have  mixed  it  up  with  other 
theories  to  which  I  am  no  party.  My  plan  does  not  embrace  the 
scheme  of  a  congress  of  nations,  or  imply  the  belief  in  the  millen- 
nium, or  demand  your  homage  to  the  principles  of  non-resistance. 
I  simply  propose  that  England  shoidd  offer  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
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nient  with  other  countries,  France,  for  instance,  binding  them  to 
refer  any  dispute  that  may  arise  to  arbitration.  I  do  not  mean 
to  refer  tlie  matter  to  another  sovereign  power,  but  that  each 
party  should  appoint  plenipotentiaries  in  the  form  of  commis- 
sioners, with  a  proviso  for  calling  in  arbitrators  in  case  they 
cannot  agree.  In  fact,  I  wish  merely  to  bind  them  to  do  that 
before  a  war,  which  nations  always  do  virtually  after  it  As  for 
the  argument  that  nations  will  not  fultil  their  treaties,  that  would 
apply  to  all  international  engagements.  We  have  many  prece- 
dents in  favor  of  my  plan.  One  advantage  about  it  is  that  it 
could  do  no  harm ;  for  the  worst  that  could  happen  would  be  a 
resort  to  the  means  which  has  hitherto  been  the  only  mode  of 
settling  national  quarrels.  Will  you  think  again  upon  the  subject, 
and  tell  me  whetlier  there  is  anything  impracticable  about  it  ? 

"  I  will  support  the  Oath  Abolition  motion.^  There  ought  to 
be  no  swearing  in  courts  at  all.  But  instead  of  oaths,  the  clerk 
at  the  table  ought  to  read  to  every  witness,  before  he  gives  his 
evidence,  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  imposes  a 
penalty  for  false  testimony." 

"  Londojiy  June  19.  (  „  )  —  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  debate  on  my  arbitration  motion.^  I  might  have  taken  higher 
ground  in  my  argument  with  more  justice  to  the  subject,  and  with 
more  effect  upon  the  minds  of  my  readers,  but  I  had  to  deal  with 
an  audience  determined  to  sneer  down  the  motion  as  Utopian. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  session,  I  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  small  wits  of  the  House,  who  amused  themselves  at  my 
expense,  and  tittered  at  the  very  word,  arbitration.  These  men 
would  have  been  as  eager  as  any  Quaker  to  profess  a  desire  for 
peace,  but  were  prepared  to  pooh-pooh  as  utterly  visionary  any 
plan  for  trying  to  put  down  the  cherished  institution  of  war.  It 
was  to  meet  these  people  on  what  they  considered  their  strong 
ground,  that  I  dwelt  upon  the  practical  views  of  my  scheme,  and 
it  was  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  nearly  half  of  my  audience 
leave  the  House  without  voting,  and  to  draw  from  Lord  Palme^ 
ston  a  speech  full  of  admissions,  which  ended  by  an  amendment 
avowedly  framed  to  escape  a  direct  negation  of  my  motion.  The 
more  I  have  reflected  upon  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  am  right  at  the  right  time.  Next  session  I  will  repeat  ray 
proposition,  and  I  will  also  bring  the  House  to  a  division  upon 
another  and  kindred  motion,  for  negotiating  with  foreign  countries, 

*  Lonl  John  Rnww?irs  resolution,  on  which  a  Bill  was  afterwardn  founded,  fortht 
removal  of  Jewish  disabilitios.  The  Bill  passinl  the  Commons,  bat  was  r^ected  by 
the  LohIh. 

*  On  Jnne  12  Oolxlon  movwl  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  fordga 
powers  mi^ht  be  invited  to  roncnr  in  treaties,  binding  the  partioa  to  refer  mmttoi 
in  dispute  to  Arbitration.  Lord  Pulmerston  moved  the  preyioua  question.  Tho* 
was  a  rather  languid  debate,  and  the  previous  question  was  carried  Dy  176  to  79> 
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for  stopping  any  further  increase  of  armaments,  and,  if  possible, 
for  agreeing  to  a  gradual  disarmament  These  motions  go  naturally 
together.  They  are  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
necessities  of  the  finances  of  all  the  European  states. 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  French  have  displayed 
a  want  of  conscientiousness  and  an  excess  of  self-esteem  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Roman  people.  I  do  not  remember  in  all  history 
a  more  flagitious  violation  of  justice  than  the  French  expedition 
and  attack  on  Eome.  The  Eepublic  of  France  within  a  year  of 
its  own  existence  putting  down  a  Eepublic  in  a  neighboring 
country  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  —  a  Republic  bom  of  the 
Parisian  barricades,  too,  —  is  a  monstrous  outrage  upon  decency 
and  common-sense.  There  is  a  certain  retribution  for  these  sins 
against  the  moral  laws.  They  carry  in  them  the  seeds  of  their 
own  punishment.  When  the  French  army  is  in  occupation  of 
Rome,  then  will  begin  the  difficulty  of  the  situation." 

When  the  session  was  over,  Cobden  with  indefatigable  zeal 
pushed  bis  propagandism*  in  new  fields.  Though  not  a  member, 
he  accompanied  his  friends  of  the  Peace  Society  to  the  Peace 
Congress,  which  was  this  year  held  in  Paris. 

"  Paris,  Atig.  19.  (To  Mrs,  Cobden.) —  I  have  had  my  usual  fate 
in  passing  the  channel.  Scarcely  were  we  clear  of  the  harbor  at 
Newhaven,  when  I  was  laid  on  my  beam-ends,  and  for  six  hours 
I  never  moved  hand  or  foot.  It  was  rather  cold,  and  rained  a 
little,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  covered  over  with  a  couple  of 
counterpanes,  and  there  I  lay  like  a  mummy  till  unrolled  in  the 
harbor  of  Dieppe,  at  about  half-past  six  o'clock.  It  makes  my 
flesh  creep  to  think  of  it.  I  tried  to  get  a  bed  at  the  hotel  where 
we  stopped,  but  it  was  full,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  put  up 
w^itli  the  discomfort  and  bad  odors  of  a  second-rate  place.  The 
following  morning  at  half-past  eleven  I  started  for  Paris  by  rail- 
road, which  goes  through  Rouen  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
and  is  decidedly  the  most  picturesque  scene  of  all  the  railroads 
I  have  traversed.  We  reached  Paris  at  half-past  four,  and  I  am 
very  comfortably  installed  at  this  hotel  along  with  the  Peace  Com- 
mittee. There  is  every  prospect  of  a  large  attendance  at  the 
Congress,  but  we  shall  not  shine  so  brightly  as  I  could  wish  in 
French  names.  Our  friends  had  calculated  upon  the  attraction 
of  Laniartine's  name,  but  they  are  disappointed.  From  all  ac- 
counts he  appears  to  be  prostrated  in  mind,  body,  and  estate. 
We  have  chosen  Victor  Hugo  for  chairman.  He  stands  well 
socially,  and  his  name  is  known,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  first- 
rate  men  to  be  had.  To  my  great  surprise  I  find  that  Horace 
Say,  after  signing  the  circulars  inviting  the  Congress,  has  gone  off 
to  Switzerland  with  his  family.  I  thought  him  the  most  trust- 
worthy man  in  France.     Bastiat  is  gone  to  Brussels,  but  I  am 
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assured  he  will  come  back  to  the  Congress.  The  good  men  who 
have  come  here  from  England  to  make  the  arrangements^  are 
sadly  put  out  in  their  calculations  of  French  support,  by  having 
taken  too  much  to  heart  all  the  professions,  promises,  bows,  and 
compliments,  which  they  met  with  on  their  first  arrival  here. 
They  are  now  taking  such  demonstrations  at  their  just  value. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  all  drawbacks,  the  Congress  will  do 
much  good.  We  shall  pass  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  war 
loans,  which  will  serve  hereafter  as  a  basis  for  some  demonstra^ 
tions  against  the  attempt  to  find  money  for  Eussia  in  the  city. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  the  Hogarths,  or  anybody  I  know.  Yesterday 
I  spent  in  looking  about  Paris.  Paris  externally  looks  the  same 
as  ever ;  but  I  fancy  I  see  a  haggard,  careworn  expression  in  the 
people's  faces,  which  bespeaks  past  suffering  and  apprehension 
for  the  future.  This  may  be  imagination,  but  I  think  I  see  a 
great  many  sunken  eyes  and  clenched  lips  amongst  all  classes. 
There  have  been  terrible  suffering  and  losses,  and  nobody  has 
escaped  it  from  the  king  to  the  cabman." 

"  Pai'is,  Aug.  25.  (    „     )  — You  will  think  me  negligent,  but  if 
you  saw  how  I  have  been  placed  here  for  the  last  three  days  you 
would  excuse  me.     T  am  at  the  headquartei's  of  the  Committee  of 
Congress,  and  my  bedroom  (foolishly  enough,  on  my  part)  is  off 
the  common  sitting-room,  and  morning,  noon,  and  night  I  have 
been  in  the  7?ie7^.     Besides,  the  French  public  persists  in  regard- 
ing me  as  a  very  important  personage,  and  I  have  been  more  and 
more  beset  every  day  with  visitors.     But  now  the  sittings  of  the 
Congress  are  over,  and  I  am  able  to  say  that  it  has  proved  very 
successful ;  each  day  more  and  more  auditors  of  a  highly  respect- 
able class,  and  the  last  day  thousands  are  said  to  have  gone  away 
without  being  able  to  enter.     Everybody  is  astonished  that  upon 
such  a  subject,  and  at  this  hot  season  of  the  year,  in  Paris,  too,  8 
room  liolding  2000  persons  should  be  crowded  for  three  days  run- 
ning, and  upon  the  same  subject.     However,  so  it  is.     Everything 
is  sure  to  succeed  that  has  a  good  principle  in  it.     All  our  good 
Quaker  friends  are  in  capital  spirits.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  meetings  will  have  done  good.     Everybody  has  been  talking 
about  them  during  the  week,  and  the  subject  of  peace  has  for  the 
first  time  had  its  hearing,  even  in  France.     My  first  speech,  al- 
though there  is  really  little  in  it,  produced  a  famous  effect  in  the 
audience  and  has  l)een  almost  universally  lauded  in  the  papers. 
It  ought  to  have  been  well  received,  for  it  cost  me  a  good  d«J  <rf 
time  with  the  aid  of  Bastiat  to  write  and  prepare  to  read  it    My 
good  friend  Bastiat  has  been  two  mornings  with  me  in  my  room, 
translating  and  teaching,  before  eight  o'clock.     The  Government 
has  shown  a  very  friendly  dis})osition  towards  us.     We  liave  had 
all  the  public  buildings  and  monuments  thrown  open  to  ua    On 
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Monday  the  Versailles  water-works  and  the  water-works  at  St 
Cloud  are  to  be  set  to  play  for  the  special  gratification  of  the 
members  of  the  Congress.  These  works  play  but  four  times  a 
year  on  Sundays,  and  the  Monday  has  been  chosen  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  delicate  compliment  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  English. 
To-night  we  are  all  invited,  men  and  women,  to  De  Tocquev^e's^ 
the  French  Foreign  Minister.  On  Tuesday  the  deputation  returns, 
and  the  members  ought  to  be  h^hly  delighted  with  their  visit" 

"  Paris,  Aug.  28.  (  „  )  —  After  writing  to  you  on  Sunday  I 
found  that  the  post  did  not  leave  that  evening,  and  that  therefore 
my  letter  to  you  would  not  probably  reach  you  till  Wednesday. 
On  Monday  I  dined  with  De  Tocqueville  with  a  small  party. 
Yesterday  (Monday)  we  had  our  excursion  to  Versailles  in  a  special 
train  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  about  700  were  in  the  party. 
We  were  shown  freely  over  the  palace,  and  then  we  went  to  a 
large  hall  caUed  the  Tennis  Court,^  in  which  luncheon  was  pro- 
vided. After  it  was  over,  I  was  moved  into  the  chair,  and  we 
went  through  the  interesting  little  ceremony  of  presenting  to  each 
of  our  American  friends  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  French, 
as  a  tribute  of  our  admiration  for  their  zeal  in  coming  so  far  to 
attend  the  Congress.  Then  we  returned  to  the  grounds  of  the 
palace,  and  saw  the  exhibition  of  the  water-works,  which  was 
really  a  splendid  sight  A  vast  crowd  of  French  people  was  there, 
and  they  were  exceedingly  good-humored  and  poHte,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  suppress  their  smiles  at  the  Quakeresses' 
bonnets.  From  Versailles  the  train  carried  the  party  to  St  Cloud 
to  see  the  exhibition  of  the  water-works  there  at  night  illu- 
minated." 

While  Cobden  was  busied  in  this  way,  Mr.  Bright  had  gone  to 
study  the  Irish  Question  on  the  spot  He  was  a  month  in  the 
countiy,  and  was  accompanied  for  part  of  the  time  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works.  His  inquiries  were  ex- 
tensive and  incessant,  and  what  he  had  said  about  Irish  affairs  in 
some  of  his  speeches  secured  for  him  particular  attention  on  eveiy 
side.  Mr.  Bright  speedily  put  his  finger  upon  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief What  was  universally  demanded,  he  said,  was  security  for 
improvements.  Want  of  this  was  the  cause  of  perpetual  war  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  In  order  to  remove  the  evil,  he  agreed 
with  the  leading  members  of  the  practical  party  in  Ireland,  in 
certain  contingencies  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  they  were  pre- 
paring for  assuring  to  the  tenant  the  value  of  his  improvements. 
This  is  Cobden's  reply :  — 

1  The  famous  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  of  the  first  stage  in 
the  French  llevolution.  Strange  contrast  between  the  mad  agitation  and  furioas 
rosolvt^  of  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,  and  this  pacific  presentation  of  New  Testa« 
meats  to  the  American  Quakers  ! 
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"  London,  Oct.  1.  [To  Mr.  Bright) —  I  was  glad  to  receive  your 
letter,  and  much  interested  in  the  details  of  your  visit  to  Ireland. 
Be  assured  you  have  done  the  right  thing  in  going  there.  It  is  a 
duty  that  ought  to  be  similarly  fulfilled  by  all  of  us. 

"  I  was  staying  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
with  a  friend  in  Sussex  (Mr.  Sharpe),  whose  son  is  the  nominal 
proprietor  through  his  mother  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Brabazon*s 
estate  in  Mayo.  Both  father  and  son  were  strong  in  praise  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  under  which  the  Brabazon  property, 
hopelessly  encumbered  and  in  Chancery,  is  to  be  disposed  of. 

"The  father,  who  is  a  Sussex  proprietor,  a  liberal  man,  and  a 
somewhat  enrag^  political  economist,  hopes  this  Irish  measure  will 
be  a  stepping-stone  for  setting  real  estate  at  greater  liberty  in 
England.  For  myself  I  can't  help  thinking  that  everything  has 
got  to  be  done  for  Ireland.  Hitherto  the  sole  reliance  has  been 
on  bayonets  and  patching.  Tlie  feudal  system  presses  upon  that 
country  in  a  way  which,  as  a  rule,  only  foreigners  can  understand, 
for  we  have  an  ingrained  feudal  spirit  in  our  English  character.  I 
never  spoke  to  a  French  or  Italian  economist  who  did  not  at  once 
put  his  finger  on  the  fact,  that  great  masses  of  landed  property 
were  held  by  the  descendants  of  a  conquering  i-ace  w^ho  were  living 
abroad,  and  thus  in  a  double  manner  perpetuating  the  remembrance 
of  conquest  and  oppression,  whilst  the  natives  were  at  the  same 
time  precluded  from  possessing  themselves  of  landed  property  and 
thus  becoming  interested  in  the  peace  of  the  country.  This  was 
always  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  prime  obstacle  to  improvement 
How  we  are  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma  with  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  and  our  representative  system  as  it  is,  is  the  problem. 
For  we  cannot  shut  our  eves  to  the  fact  that  our  law,  or  rather 
custom,  of  primogeniture,  has  its  root-s  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  middle  class  as  well  as  in  the  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  snobbishness  of  the  moneyed  classes  in  the 
great  seats  of  commerce  and  manufactures  is  a  fearful  obstacle  to 
any  effectual  change  of  the  system. 

"  It  was  only  at  the  price  of  ten  millions  of  money,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  famished  victims,  that  we  succeeded  in 
passing  our  Encumbered  Estates  Bill.  Our  only  consolation  is 
that  as  we  descend  in  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  and  approach 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  working  people,  the  feudal  prejudice 
diminishes ;  and  this  brings  us  to  our  only  hope  for  progress, 
whether  in  this  question  or  the  others  on  which  we  feel  interested, 
namely,  an  increase  in  the  po])ular  element  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  have  no  fear  that  we  can  effect  this  change  gradually, 
and  certainly  if  we  can  induce  our  friends  to  work  with  persever- 
ance. I  do  not  object  to  Walmsley^s  proceedings  —  in  fact  I  am 
grateful  to   anybody  that  does  anything   but  stagnate.     I  sub- 
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scribed  my  mite  to  his  association  and  have  cheered  him  on. 
He  has  rendered  this  good  service,  at  least,  that  he  has  brought 
middle-^^lass  people  and  Chartists  together  without  setting  them 
by  the  ears,  and  although  he  has  ratiber  shocked  some  moderate 
liberals  by  his  broad  doctrines,  he  has  carried  others  uncon- 
sciously with  him.  But  this  good  being  done,  I  have  not  dis- 
guised from  him  that  mere  public  demonstrations  without  an 
organized  system  of  working  will  do  nothing  towards  efiTecting  a 
change  in  the  representation.  That  can  only  be  done  by  local 
exertions  in  the  registration  courts^  and  above  all  by  the  forty- 
shilling  votes  in  the  counties. 

''  Whilst  at  Eastbourne  we  talked  this  matter  over  with  Fox, 
who  was  there,  and  we  agreed  that  the  County  qualification 
movement  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  extending  the 
suffrage,  without  restricting  its  object  to  any  particular  scheme  of 
organic  or  practical  reforms.  The  f(yrty'diiU%7ig  freehold  movement 
ought  to  he  supported  solely  on  the  principle  of  extending  tJie  suffrage 
—  and  it  is  a  scheme  which  involves  so  many  mond  and  social 
benefits  tliat  it  will  be,  I  feel  convinced,  sustained  by  a  great 
number  of  men  of  moral  weight  throughout  the  country  who 
would  not  work  with  us  for  any  large  scheme  of  sudden  organic 
change;  and  these  men,  once  enlisted  with  us,  would  go  on  after- 
wards for  all  that  we  desire. 

"  I  wrote  to  Taylor  asking  him  some  questions :  first,  whether 
he  thought  a  delegate  meeting  of  all  those  already  engaged  or 
willing  to  embark  in  the  forty-shilling  movement  ought  to  be 
called.  Second,  whether  he  was  receiving  many  letters  upon  the 
subject  indicatiug  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject ;  whether  he 
was  invited  to  go  to  meetings,  and  whether  he  could  give  me  any 
statistics  of  the  existing  number  of  members,  etc.  Third,  whether 
he  thought  a  periodical  to  be  called  '  The  Freeholder/  giving  a 
condensed  report  of  all  proceedings  and  directions  about  registra- 
tiou,,etc.,  should  be  published  by  a  Union  of  the  Societies.  Here 
is  his  answer.  Making  all  deductions  for  his  enthusiasm,  it  is 
clear  there  is  life  in  his  movement.  If  taken  up  zealously  by  all 
of  us,  I  do  believe  that  the  present  number  of  electors  could  be 
doubled  in  less  than  seven  years,  and,  between  ourselves,  such  a 
constituency  would  give  you  at  the  present  moment  a  more  reli- 
able support  for  thorough  practical  reforms  than  universal  suffrage. 
May  I  predict  that  if  we  should  succeed  to  the  extent  above 
named,  there  would  not  be  wanting  shrewd  members  of  the  Tory 
aristocracy  who  would  be  found  advocating  universal  suffrage,  to 
take  their  chance  in  an  appeal  to  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  the 
country  against  the  opinions  of  the  teetotalers,  nonconformist 
and  rational  Radicals,  who  would  constitute  nine  tenths  of  our 
phalanx  of  forty-shilling  freeholders.     I  have  sent  you  Taylor's 
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letters.  I  feel  much  inclined,  indeed  I  may  say  I  am  almost 
resolved,  to  go  to  Birmingham  at  the  end  of  this  month  or  the 
beginning  of  next  to  a  delegate  meeting.  Tell  me  what  you  and 
Wilson  think.  Pray  show  him  the  letters.  When  I  alluded  to 
a  circular  to  be  called  '  The  Freeholder/  I  meant  a  monthly  pub- 
lication as  a  beginning,  to  give  information  and  directions  about 
quiilifying,  registering,  etc.,  and  to  record  the  names  and  proceed- 
ings of  all  societies.  But  such  a  publication  might  grow  into  a 
powerful  exponent  of  the  laws  of  real  ])roperty,  and  make  people 
familiar  with  things  which  are  now  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  them. 

"  I  have  bored  you  all  so  much  about  this  forty-shilling  free- 
hold scheme,  that  you  seem  to  have  fallen  naturally  into  the  idea 
that  I  cherish  it  to  the  exclusion  of  a  broad  and  specific  plan  of 
reform.  It  is  not  so.  I  want  it  as  a  means  to  all  that  we  require^ 
and  upon  my  conscience  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  stepping-stone 
to  any  material  change.  The  citadel  of  privilege  in  this  country 
is  so  terribly  strong,  owing  to  the  concentrated  masses  of  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  few,  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
assail  it  with  success  unless  with  the  help  of  the  propertied  classes 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  by  raising  up  a  portion  of  the 
working-class  to  become  members  of  a  propertied  order;  and  I 
know  no  other  mode  of  enlisting  such  co-operation  but  that 
which  I  have  suggested.  .  .  .  ." 

''Nov.  4.  {To  Mr.  Bright)  —  If  you  know  Mr.  Kajr's  address, 
don't  forget  to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  separating 
the  question  of  land  tenure  from  that  of  education  in  his  forth- 
coming book.  Nothing  is  more  wanted  than  a  good  treatise  on 
the  former  subject.  The  fate  of  empires,  and  the  fortunes  of  their 
peoples,  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  proprietorship  of  land 
to  an  extent  which  is  not  at  all  understood  in  this  countiy.  We 
are  a  servile,  aristocracy-loving,  lord-ridden  people,  who  regard 
the  land  with  as  much  reverence  as  we  still  do  the  peerage  and 
baronetage.  Not  only  have  not  nineteen  twentieths  of  ua^any 
share  in  the  soil,  but  we  have  not  presumed  to  think  that  we  are 
worthy  to  possess  a  few  acres  of  mother  earth.  The  politicians  who 
would  propose  to  break  up  the  estates  of  this  country  into  smaller 
properties,  will  be  looked  upon  as  revolutionary  democrats  aim- 
ing at  notliing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  Bepublic  upon 
the  ruin  of  Queen  and  Lords. 

"  The  only  way  of  approacliing  this  question  with  advantage  at 
the  present  moment  is  through  an  economical  ailment  And 
Mr.  Kay  may  do  himself  credit  by  his  treatment  of  the  subject^ 
provided  he  gives  us  plenty  of  well-considered  facts  throwing 
light  upon  the  comparative  condition  of  the  people  in  countries 
where  land  is  subdivided,  and  where  it  is  held  in  great  masaea 
In  my  opinion  the  high  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  mountainous  countries  such  as  the  Swiss,  the  Biscayans, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  to  be  greatly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  the 
land  in  hilly  countries  is  always  more  subdivided ;  in  fact,  that 
the  face  of  nature  is  almost  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  acquisition 
of  large  continuous  sweeps  of  Landed  property. 

"  P.  S.  —  Don't  you  think  that  '  A  History  of  Chartism,*  from 
the  framing  of  the  Charter  down  to  the  present  time,  with  a  tem- 
perate but  truthful  narrative  of  the  doings  of  the  leaders,  would 
be  an  interesting  and  useful  work  ?  Somerville  is  the  man  to  do 
it  if  he  had  access  to  a  complete  file  of  the  Northern  Star.  The 
working-class  are  just  now  in  the  mood  for  reviewing  with  advan- 
tage the  bombastic  sayings  and  abortive  doings  of  Feargus  and 
his  lieutenants.  The  attempted  revival  of  the  Chartist  agitation 
under  the  old  leadership  makes  this  an  appropriate  time  for  such 
a  retrospect. 

"The  difficulty  with  Somerville  would  be  to  condense  suffi- 
ciently his  narrative  —  this  would  not  be  easy  even  with  one  who 
had  a  style  less  flowing  and  less  imagination  than  he  —  for  the 
temptation  to  quote  largely  from  the  speeches  and  letters  of  the 
big  Chartist  Bobadil  would  be  almost  irresistible.  Would  not 
such  a  work  be  interesting  in  a  series  of  letters  or  articles  in  the 
Examiner,  to  be  afterwards  printed  in  a  volume  ?  It  would  be 
certain  to  elicit  a  howl  from  the  knaves  who  were  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  pillory,  and  this  would  be  usefid  in  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  book." 

''December  6.  {To  Mr.  Bright) — You  must  get  Captain  Mundy's 
edition  of  '  Brooke's  Diary.'  It  was  published  originally  by  Cap- 
tain Keppell,  and  some  horrid  passages  were  omitted  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  friends ;  but  a  new  edition  by  Captain  Mundy  was 
published  while  Brooke  was  afterwards  at  home,  and  those  parts 
were  restored.  See  the  first  vol.,  p.  311,  &c.,  and  p.  325.  There 
are  details  of  bloodshed  and  executions  which,  if  they  had  ap- 
peared in  the  first  volume,  would  have  checked  the  sentimental 
mania  which  gave  Brooke  all  his  powers  of  evil. 

"  The  above  is  information  which  I  have  from  a  friend  who 
knows  all  al)Out  the  affair  from  the  beginning,  and  it  may  be  relied 
on.  I  have  not  the  book.  I  fear  Gurney  will  be  an  obstacle  to 
anything  being  done.  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  his  obstruct- 
iveness  at  every  step  does  not  more  than  counteract  any  advan- 
tage derived  by  the  Society  from  the  influence  of  his  name.  I 
don't  understand  men  of  tlie  world  when  they  tell  us  we  must  rely 
upon  the  influence  of  Christian  principles,  and  boggle  at  every 
proposal  to  enforce  them  in  the  current  proceedings  of  govern- 
ments and  societies.  If  a  monk  held  such  lan<:ruaf^e  in  his  cell, 
and  invited  us  to  rely  upon  fasts  and  flagellations,  I  could  see 
Some  consistency  in  it.     But  when  such  sentiments  come  from  a 
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millionnaire  in  Lombard  Street,  they  pass  my  comprehension.  If 
I  wished  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  I  should  wish  to  be  able  to 
convince  myself  that  I  was  in  the  path  of  duty  when  I  folded  my 
arms  and  exhorted  people  to  pray  for  the  triumph  of  Christian 
principles.  St.  I^aul  did  something  more  than  that,  and  so  did 
George  Fox.  See  the  Manchester  Examiner  of  Saturday  next,  for 
an  article  whicli  I  have  sent  upon  the  Borneo  affair.  The  paper 
will  be  forwarded  to  you.  I  shall  be  at  Leeds  and  Sheffield  the 
week  after  next,  and  will  allude  to  the  subject  if  I  can.  It  shocks 
me  to  think  what  fiendish  atrocities  maybe  committed  by  English 
arms  without  rousing  any  conscientious  resistance  at  home,  pro- 
vided tliey  be  only  far  enough  off,  and  the  victims  too  feeble  to 
trouble  us  with  their  remonstrances  or  groans.  We  as  a  nation 
have  an  awful  retribution  in  store  for  us  if  Heaven  strike  a  just 
reckoning,  as  I  believe  it  does,  for  wicked  deeds  even  in  this  world. 
There  must  be  a  public  and  solemn  jjrotest  against  this  wholesale 
massacre.  The  Peace  Society  and  the  Aborigines  Society  are 
shams  if  such  deeds  go  uurebuked.  We  cannot  go  before  the 
world  with  clean  hands  on  any  other  question  if  we  are  silent 
spectators  of  such  atrocities."  ^ 

"  Dec.  8.  (  „  )  —  You  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  idea  that 
I  am  looking  to  the  freehold  plan  as  a  substitute  for  a  thorough 
reform.  I  look  to  it  as  a  means  to  do  something,  and  not  an  end. 
I  wish  to  abate  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in  their  strongholds. 
Our  enemy  is  as  subtle  as  powerful,  and  I  fear  some  of  us  have 
not  duly  weighed  the  difficulties  of  our  task.  The  aristocracy  are 
afmid  of  nothing  but  systematic  organization  and  step-by-step 
progress.  They  know  that  the  only  advantage  we  of  the  stirring 
class  have  over  tlieni  is  in  habits  of  persevering  labor.  They  fear 
nothing  but  the  application  of  these  qualities  to  the  business  of 
political  agitation.  I  prize  the  privilege  of  our  platforiAs,  and  the 
power  of  public  discussion  and  deimnciation,  as  much  as  anybody ; 
but  public  meetings  for  Parliamentary  Peform  which  do  not  tend 
to  systematic  work  (as  was  not  tlie  case  in  the  League),  will  be 
viewed  by  the  aristocracy  with  complacency  as  the  harmless  blow- 
ing off  of  tlie  steam. 

"With  this  imjiression,  I  liavo  urged  upon  Walmsley  an  organi- 
zation for  bringing  the  registers  of  the  Boroughs  under  the  control 
of  men  of  liis  way  of  thinking,  men  favorable  to  the  four  poiuta. 
This,  cou])led  with  the  County  qualification  movement,  which  is 
urged  on  by  men  of  the  same  party,  would  in  two  or  three  years  if 
resolutely  worked  place  us  in  a  respectable  position  in  the  House. 

"  You  seem  to  speak  as  if  I  were  the  obstacle  to  the  movement 
being  carried  out  in  Manchester  last  year.     My  own  fear  was  lest 

1  IV)rneo  affairs  were  not  fully  discussod  in  Puiiiament  until  1851,  when  CobdMI 
supported  Hume's  motiou  lor  iiKjuiiy. 
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the  public  elsewhere  should  be  deceived  as  to  what  we  should  do  * 
for  them  in  Manchester,  for  I  felt  that  we  had  not  the  materials 
there  to  renew  such  an  agitation  as  was  proposed.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  that,  after  the  exhaustion  of  one  great  efTort^.the 
same  men  should  begin  another  of  an  equally  arduous  character. 
I  am  also  of  opinion  that  we  have  not  the  same  elements  in 
Lancashire  for  a  Democratic  Beform  movement,  as  we  had  for  Free 
Trade.  To  me  the  most  discouraging  fact  in  our  political  state  is 
the  condition  of  the  Lancashire  Boroughs,  where,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Manchester,  nearly  all  the  municipalities  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  stupidest  Tories  in  England ;  and  where  we  can  hardly  see 
our  way  for  an  equal  half-share  of  Liberal  representation  in  Par- 
liament. We  have  the  labor  of  Hercules  in  hand  to  abate  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  and  their  allies,  the  snobs  of  the  towns. 
I  have  faith  in  nothing  but  slow  and  heavy  toil,  and  I  shall  lose 
all  hope  if  we  cannot  see  with  toleration,  and  a  desire  to  encour- 
age, every  effort  that  aims  at  curtailing  the  power  and  privileges 
of  the  common  enemy." 

Cbbden  was  never  so  immersed  in  political  projects  as  to  forget 
how  much  of  the  vital  work  of  social  improvement  lies  entir^y 
away  from  the  field  of  politica  While  he  was  corresponding  with 
Mr.  Bright  about  economic  and  parliamentary  reform,  and  with 
George  Combe  about  education,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  a  third 
cause  which  seemed  to  him,  as  it  has  always  done  to  Mr.  Bright 
also,  not  any  less  important  to  the  national  welfare  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  The  letter  which  follows  was  written  to  Mr. 
Livesey,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance: — 

"  London,  Oct.  10.  —  Your  letter  has  given  me  very  great  pleas- 
ure. It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  since  my  return  to  England  of  shaking 
hands  with  you.  I  have  taken  up  my  abode  permanently  here, 
for  being  obliged  to  be  si.x  months  in  London,  and  finding  it  intol- 
erable to  be  so  long  separated  from  my  family,  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  make  choice  of  one  abode,  or  to  have  two  removals  of 
my  household  every  year,  which  is  both  unpleasant  and  expensive. 
As  I  had  no  business  ties  in  Manchester,  I  was  tempted  by  the 
climate  to  leave  my  esteemed  friends  and  neighbors  to  settle  here, 
where  I  shall  never  form  the  sterling  friendships  that  I  possessed 
in  Lancashire.  The  damp  and  rigorous  climate  of  South  Lanca- 
shire, with  its  clay  soil,  never  agreed  with  my  constitution,  which 
requires  a  more  genial  temperature  and  a  sandy,  dry  soil,  such  as 
I  was  used  to  in  my  early  days  in  Sussex.  My  abode  is  near  the 
Great  Western  Station,  Paddington,  the  highest  part,  as  well  as 
the  driest,  of  the  metropolis. 

"  You  are  right  in  the  path  of  usefulness  you  have  chalked  out 
for  yourself;  the  temperance  cause  really  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
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social  and  political  progression  in  this  country.  The  English  peo- 
ple are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  reliable  of  all  earthly  beings. 
I  am  not  one  who  likes  to  laud  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  being 
superior  to  all  others  in  every  quality ;  for  when  we  remember 
that  we  owe  our  religion  to  Asiatics,  our  literature,  architecture, 
and  fine  arts  greatly  to  tlie  Greeks,  our  numeral  signs  to  the 
Arabs,  our  civilization  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  much  of  our 
physical  science  and  mechanical  inventions  to  the  Germans ;  when 
we  recollect  these  things  it  ought  to  make  us  moderate  in  our  ex- 
clusive pretensions.  But  give  me  a  sober  Englishman,  possessing 
the  truthfulness  common  to  his  country,  and  the  energy  so  pecul- 
iarly his  own,  and  I  will  match  him  for  being  capable  of  equal- 
ling any  other  man  in  the  every-day  struggles  of  fife.  He  has  a 
self-depending  and  self-governing  instinct  which  carries  him 
triumphantly  through  all  difficulties  and  dangers.  But  in  trav- 
elling through  all  civilized  countries,  I  have  often  been  struck 
with  the  sui)eriority  that  foreigners  enjoy  over  us  from  their 
greater  sobriety,  which  imparts  to  them  higher  advantages  of  civ- 
ilization, even  when  they  are  really  far  behind  us  in  the  average 
of  education  and  in  political  institutions.  The  energy  natural  to 
the  English  race  degenerates  to  savage  brutality  under  the  influ- 
ence of  habitual  drunkenness ;  and  one  of  the  worst  efiTects  of 
intemperate  habits  is  to  destroy  that  self-respect  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  virtuous  ambition.  It  is  here  that  I  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  inferiority  of  our  working  people,  at  least  that 
portion  of  them  which  habitually  indulges  in  drunkenness,  happily 
every  year  diminishing  in  number.  They  want  the  decent  self- 
possession  and  courteous  manners  which  you  find  among  more 
sober  nations.  If  you  could  convert  us  into  a  nation  of  water- 
drinkei-s,  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  addition  to  our  being  the  most 
energetic,  we  should  not  be  the  most  polished  people,  for  we  are 
inferior  to  none  in  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  gentleman,  truth- 
fulness and  benevolence.  With  these  sentiments,  I  need  not  say 
how  much  I  reverence  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  teetotalism,  and 
how  gratified  I  was  to  find  that  my  note  ( written  privately,  by 
the  way,  to  Mr.  Cassell )  should  have  afiforded  you  any  satisfaction. 
I  am  a  living  tribute  to  the  soundness  of  your  principles.  With  a 
delicate  frame  and  nervous  temperament,  I  have  been  enabled,  by 
temperance,  to  do  the  work  of  a  strong  man.  But  it  has  only  been 
by  more  and  more  temperance.  In  my  early  days  I  used  some- 
times to  join  with  others  in  a  glass  of  spirit  and  water,  and  beer 
was  my  every-day  drink.  I  soon  found  that  spirits  would  not  do, 
and  for  twenty  years  I  have  not  taken  a  gloss  unless  as  a  medicine. 
Then  port  and  sherry  became  almost  as  incompatible  with  my 
mental  exertions,  and  for  many  years  I  have  not  touched  thoBe 
wines  excepting  for  form's  sake  in  after-dinner  society.     Latterly, 
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when  dining  out,  I  find  it  necessary  to  mix  water  even  with 
champagne.  At  my  o\\ti  table  I  never  have  anything  but  water 
when  dining  with  my  family,  and  we  have  not  a  beer-barrel  in  the 
house.  For  some  years  we  have  stipulated  with  all  our  servants 
to  drink  water,  and  we  allow  them  extra  wages  to  show  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  treat  them  worse  than  our  neighbors.  All  my 
children  will,  I  hope,  be  teetotalers.  So  you  see  that,  without 
beginning  upon  principle,  I  have  been  brought  to  your  beverage 
solely  by  a  nice  observance  of  what  is  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
surmount  an  average  mental  labor  of  at  least  twelve  hours  a  day. 
I  need  not  add  that  it  would  be  no  sacrifice  to  me  to  join  your 
ranks  by  taking  the  pledge.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  from  this  moment  I  should  never 
taste  fermented  drink  again.  Shall  I  confess  it  ?  My  only  re- 
straining feeling  would  be  that  it  would  compel  a  singularity  of 
habits  in  social  life.  Not  that  this  would,  I  trust,  be  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  if  paramoimt  motives  of  usefulness  urged  me 
to  the  step." 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Ashworth, 
mildly  protesting  against  a  political  banquet,  and  pointing  out  the 
superior  courage  of  the  Americans  in  their  way  of  making  war  on 
this  particular  temptation  to  excessive  self-indulgence  :  — 

"  I)ec.  13. —  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  dinner-parties  are  the  best 
tactics  for  our  party  to  fall  into  in  Manchester.  Our  strength  lies 
with  the  shopocracy,  and  I  think  the  members  for  Manchester  are 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  main  army  of  reformers  when  they 
leave  the  Free  Trade  Hall  for  a  meeting  of  any  kind  in  a  smaller 
room.  Public  dinners  are  good  for  our  opponents,  but  I  have  more 
faith  in  teetotalism  than  bumper  glasses,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  democracy  are  concerned.  The  moral  force  of  the  masses  lies 
in  the  temperance  movement,  and  I  confess  I  have  no  faith  in  any- 
thing apart  from  that  movement  for  the  elevation  of  the  working 
class.  We  do  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  amount  of  crime,  vice, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  destitution,  which  springs  from  the  drink- 
ing habits  of  the  people.  The  Americans  have  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  evils  of  drunkenness  upon  the  political  and  material  prospects 
of  the  people,  and  their  leading  men  set  an  example  of  temperance 
on  all  public  occasions.  I  lately  read  an  account  of  a  great 
political  meeting  in  New  Hampshire,  at  which  Daniel  Webster 
presided,  when  fifteen  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  dinner,  at 
which  not  a  drop  of  wine,  spirits,  or  beer  was  drunk.  Depend  on 
it,  they  were  more  than  a  match  for  four  times  their  number  of 
wine-bibbers.  You  will  wonder  why  I  preach  this  homily  to  you. 
But  it  is  apropos  of  the  Corn  Exchange  dinner.  .  .  .  Sure  am  I 
that,  when  the  election  day  comes,  the  teetotalers  will  be  found 
the  best  workers  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals,  whilst  the  drinkers 
will  be  the  only  hope  of  the  Tories." 
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"I  remember  that  one  year  (1843),"  Cobden  once  wrote  to 
Combe,  by  way  of  illustrating  this  matter,  "Bright,  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  I,  invaded  Scotland  and  made  a  tour  of  the  king- 
dom, separating  as  we  entered  and  reuniting  at  Stirling  on  the 
completion  of  our  work.  There,  after  a  large  public  meeting,  we 
adjourned  to  our  hotel,  where  we  were  joined  by  a  number  of 
baillies  and  other  leading  men,  who  sat  with  us,  to  our  great  dis- 
comfort (for  we  needed  our  beds),  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
drinking  whiskey-toddy  out  of  glasses  which  they  filled  from 
tumblers  with  little  lacQes,  and  I  remember  that  a  certain  sleight 
of  hand  in  this  operation,  acquired,  I  suppose,  by  long  practice, 
amused  us  Southrons  a  good  deal.  As  we  three  Englishmen  took 
nothing  but  tea,  it  drew  attention  to  our  total  abstinence  princi- 
ples, which  were  then  more  rare  than  at  present.  We  compared 
notes  with  one  another  in  the  hearing  of  the  baillies,  and  found 
that  in  our  tour  in  Scotland  not  a  shilling  had  been  paid  by  us 
for  spirits,  beer,  or  wine."  Their  companions  were  at  first  disposed 
to  eye  them  rather  contemptuously,  but  after  hearing  them  re- 
count the  work  they  had  gone  through,  the  number  of  meetings 
they  had  attended,  very  often  two  in  one  day,  the  baillies  were 
constrained  to  admit,  as  they  placed  their  ladles  finally  in  the 
emptied  tumblers,  that  water-drinking  was  not  incompatible  with 
indomitable  energy  and  long  perseverance  in  exhausting  labor. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    DON   PACIFICO    DEBATE — THE    PAPAL    AGGRESSION  —  COEBS- 
SPONDENCE  WITH   MR.   BRIGHT   ON  REFORM  —  KOSSUTH. 

The  year  1850  has  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Cobden's 
principles,  because  it  is  the  date  of  a  certain  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment which  marked  the  triumph  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  though 
for  no  longer,  of  the  school  which  was  inveterately  antagonistic 
to  his  whole  scheme  of  national  policy.  The  famous  Don  Padfioo 
debate  was  the  turning-point  in  the  career  of  Lord  Palmeiston, 
and  it  was  the  first  clear  signal  of  the  repulse  of  Cobden's  cher- 
ished doctrine  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

Ix)rd  Palmerston  had  been  at  the  Foreign  OflSce  for  four  yean. 
During  that  time  he  had  been  incessantly  active  in  the  afiaiis  of 
half  the  countries  of  Europe.  That  taquinerie  of  which  BfwtJHt 
complained  so  bitterly  to  Cobden,  was  at  its  height  Nothing  like 
it  was  ever  seen  in  our  politics  before  or  since.    He  had  brou^t 
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England  to  the  brink  of  war  with  France  in  connection  with  the 
Spanish  Marriages.  He  had  sent  the  fleet  to  the  Tagos  to  prevent 
the  people  of  Portugal  from  settling  their  internal  ^airs  in  their 
own  way.  He  had  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  dangerous  Euro- 
pean complications  connected  with  the  civil  war  among  the  Swiss 
Cantons.  An  English  agent  had  been  despatched  on  a  roving 
commission  to  the  states  south  of  the  Alps,  to  teach  politics,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  said,  to  the  country  where  Machiavelli  was  bom. 
When  war  broke  out  between  the  Eling  of  Naples  and  his  subjects 
in  Sicily,  Lord  Palmerston's  emissary  rode  the  whirlwind  and  tried 
to  guide  the  storm.  The  bustling  delirium  came  to  a  climax  when 
the  Foreign  Secretary  told  his  a^lbassador  at  Madrid  to  give  a 
severe  lecture  to  the  Spanish  Government  for  failing  to  respect 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  their  country.  With  a  laudable 
sense  of  their  own  dignity,  the  Spanish  Government  sent  Lord 
Palmerston's  despatch  back,  and  ordered  the  British  Minister  to 
leave  the  country  in  eight  and  forty  hours.  Lord  Palmerston  sin- 
cerely believed  that  he  was  carrying  out  those  vague  and  much 
disputed  objects  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  Principles  of  Mr. 
Canning.  Nor  has  any  one  ever  denied  that  in  all  this  untiring 
restlessness  he  was  moved  by  an  honest  interest  in  good  govern- 
ment, or  by  a  vigorous  resolution  that  his  country  should  play  a 
prominent  and  worthy  part  in  settling  the  difficulties  of  Europe. 
The  conception  had  about  it  a  generous  and  taking  air.  It  was 
magnificent,  but  unluckily  there  was  no  sense  in  it.  For  the  un- 
reflecting portion  of  mankind  the  spectacle  of  energy  on  a  large 
scale  has  always  irresistible  attractions ;  vigor  becomes  an  end  in 
itself  and  an  object  of  admiration  for  its  own  sake.  Now  that  the 
contemporary  mists  have  cleared  away,  everybody  can  see  that 
Lord  Palmerston's  vigor  at  this  epoch  was  futile  in  its  ultimate 
results  to  others,  and  in  its  immediate  circumstances  full  of  the 
gravest  danger  to  ourselves.  It  kept  us  constantly  on  the  edge 
of  war,  it  involved  waste  of  our  resources,  and  it  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  long  list  of  improvements  that  wero  so  soroly  needed 
within  our  own  gates. 

With  what  feeling  Cobden  watched  these  doings,  we  may  ima- 
gine. They  roused  him  to  renewed  assaults  upon  the  public  opin- 
ion which  tolerated  or  abetted  them.  Throughout  the  autumn  of 
1849  he  and  his  friends  pursued  their  operations  with  all  their 
usual  zeal  and  confidence.  He  made  speeches  at  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Manchester,  and  others  of  the  northern  towns,  saying  over  again 
with  new  illustrations  what  he  had  been  saying  during  the  pre- 
vious session  about  retrenchment,  readjusted  taxation,  the  neces- 
sity of  lessened  armaments,  the  impolicy  of  our  colonial  relations. 
People  listened,  were  keenly  interested,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
the  seed  which  Cobden  was  sowing  germinated  and  bore  good 
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fruit.  But  there  were  for  the  moment  certain  transactions  in 
Eastern  Europe  which  stirred  popular  passion  in  England  to  the 
depths,  and  prepared  the  way  for  those  unfortunate  events  which 
five  years  later  seemed  to  dash  the  whole  fabric  of  Cobden's  hopes 
down  to  tlie  ground. 

The  Hungarian  War  of  Independence  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  revolutionary  outburst  of  1848,  as  its 
suppression  was  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  the  abso- 
lutist reaction  which  so  speedily  followed.  The  Czar  of  Russia 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  after  a  brave  resist- 
ance the  Hungarian  forces  were  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Russian 
general ;  while  Kossuth  and  others  of  the  patriotic  leaders  crossed 
the  frontier  into  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  two  northern 
powers  demanded  that  the  refugees  should  be  handed  over  by  the 
Turkish  government,  and  for  some  time  Europe  looked  with  in- 
tense excitement  upon  the  diplomatic  struggle.  Cobden  shared 
to  the  full  the  vehement  indignation  with  which  his  countiymen 
had  wat<^hed  these  evil  transactions.  At  the  same  time  he  did 
not  fail  to  see  the  danger  of  this  just  sympathy  with  a  good  cause 
turning  into  an  irresistible  cry  for  armed  intervention  on  behalf 
of  Hungarian  Independence  and  its  champions.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Cobden's  position  was  a  very  delicate  one.  It  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  impossible  to  state  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  rational  and  statesmanlike  terms,  if  it  is  under  all 
circumstances,  and  without  any  qualification  or  limit,  to  preclude 
an  armed  protest  against  intervention  by  other  foreign  powersw 
There  may  happen  to  be  good  reasons  why  we  should  on  a  given 
occasion  passively  watch  a  foreign  Government  interfering  by  vio- 
lence in  the  affairs  of  another  country.  Our  own  Government  may 
have  its  hands  full ;  or  it  may  have  no  military  means  of  inter- 
vening to  good  purpose ;  or  its  intervention  might  in  the  long-mn 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  objects  of  its  solicitude.  But  there 
can  be  no  general  prohibitory  rule.  Where,  as  here,  a  militaiy 
despot  interfered  to  crush  the  men  of  another  country  while  strug- 
gling for  their  national  rights,  no  principle  can  make  it  wrong  for 
a  free  nation  to  interfere  by  force  against  him.  It  can  only  be  a 
question  of  expediency  and  prudence. 

Of  course  so  obvious  a  distinction  was  not  unperceived  by  Cob- 
den, and  he  Iiad  a  sufficiently  strong  case  without  straining  the 
general  principle  further  than  it  can  legitimately  be  made  to  go. 
At  a  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern  to  protest 
against  the  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary,  he  set  forth  in  definite 
language  his  view  of  the  nature  and  the  duty  of  a  right  interven- 
tion. By  a  singular  chance,  Lord  Palmerston  forgot  to  meddle,  even 
by  a  lecture,  in  the  one  case  at  this  date  where  ne  might  possibly 
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have  meddled  to  good  effect  Bussia,  said  Cobden,  was  allowed 
to  march  her  armies  across  the  territory  of  Turkey,  through  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  heart  of  Hun* 
gary,  and  yet  no  protest  was  recorded  by  our  Gk)vemment  against 
that  act.  It  was  his  deliberate  conviction,  as  it  was  that  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  Hungarian  struggle^ 
that  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  made  a  simple  verbal  protest  in  ener^ 
getic  terms,  Bussia  would  never  have  invaded  Hungary.  "  It  is 
well  known,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Czar  almost  went 
down  on  their  knees  to  b^  and  entreat  him  not  to  embark  in  a 
struggle  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  Our  protest  would  im- 
mediately  have  been  backed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Czar  if  it  had 
been  made;  and  I  believe  it  would  have  prevented  that  most 
atrocious  outrage  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  constitutional 
country."  This  protest  he  would  have  made,  but  he  would  have 
resisted  any  attempt  to  fight  the  battle  of  Hungary  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  or  the  Theiss. 

In  other  words,  he  would  have  relied  upon  opinion.  He  was 
too  practical  to  dream  that  regard  for  purely  moral  opinion  could 
be  trusted  to  check  the  overbearing  impulse  of  powerful  selfish 
interests.  Wars,  however,  constantly  arise  not  from  the  irrecon* 
cilable  clashing  of  great  interests  of  this  kind,  but  from  misman*- 
aged  trifles.  This  was  what  he  had  maintained  in  his  argument 
for  arbitration.  The  grave  and  unavoidable  occasions  for  war,  he 
said,  are  few.  In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  nations  with  one 
another,  where  a  difference  arises,  it  is  about  something  where  ex- 
ternal opinion  might  easily  be  made  to  carry  decisive  weight  In 
the  undecided  state  of  the  Czar*s  mind  as  to  the  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary, a  vigorous  expression  of  English  opinion  might  and  probably 
would  have  made  all  the  difference  However  that  might  be,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  more  highly  civilized  powers  to  lose  no  oppo> 
tunity  of  shaping  and  strengthening  the  common  opinion  of  Eu- 
rope against  both  intervention  of  nations  in  one  another's  affairs, 
and  against  war  for  the  first  resort  instead  of  the  very  last,  as  the 
means  of  settling  international  differences. 

At  this  time  Cobden  warmly  took  up  what  seemed  a  most 
effective  way  of  checking  war  and  the  preparations  for  war  on  the 
part  of  the  two  powers  whose  tyrannical  action  had  inflamed  the 
resentment  of  his  countrymen.  With  singular  fire  he  entered  on 
a  crusade  against  the  practice  of  lending,  first  to  Austria  and  then 
to  Russia,  the  great  suras  of  money  which  were  under  various  dis- 
guises and  pretexts  in  effect  borrowed  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  late 
oppressive  war.  In  October  he  delivered  a  powerful  speech 
against  the  Austrian  loan  of  seven  millions.  In  the  following 
January  he  convened  a  meeting  at  which  he  denounced  with  still 
more  unsparing  invective  the  loan  of  five  and  a  half  millions 
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which  was  asked  for  by  Russia.  He  insisted  that  the  investment 
was  unsound;  that  the  funding  system  is  injurious  to  mankind 
and  unjust  in  principle;  that  the  exix)rtation  of  capital  to  be 
destroyed  and  lost  in  the  bottomless  abyss  of  foreign  wars,  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  political  economy.  What  paradox  could 
be  more  flagrant,  he  asked,  than  for  a  citizen  to  lend  money  to  be 
the  means  of  military  preparations  on  the  "part  of  a  foreign  Power, 
when  he  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  these  very  prepara- 
tions for  which  he  was  providing  would  in  their  turn  impose  upon 
himself  and  the  other  tax-payers  of  liis  own  country  the  burden 
of  counter-preparations  to  meet  them  ?  What  man  with  the  most 
rudimentary  sense  of  public  duty  could  pretend  that  it  was  no 
affair  of  his  to  what  use  his  money  was  put,  so  long  as  his  interest 
was  high  and  his  security  adequate?  What  was  this  money 
wanted  for?  Austria,  with  her  barbarous  consort,  had  been 
engaged  in  a  cruel  and  remorseless  war,  and  now  she  came, 
stretching  forth  her  bloodstained  hand  to  honest  Dutchmen  and 
Englishmen,  and  asking  them  to  furnish  the  force  of  this  hateful 
devastation.  Not  only  was  such  a  system  a  waste  of  national 
wealth,  an  anticipation  of  income,  a  destruction  of  capital,  the 
imposition  of  a  heavy  and  profitless  burden  on  future  genera- 
tions :  besides  all  this,  it  was  a  direct  connivance  at  acts  and  a 
policy  which  the  very  men  who  were  thus  asked  to  lend  their 
money  to  support  it  professed  to  dislike  and  condemn,  and  had 
good  reason  for  disliking  and  condemning.  This  system  of  foreign 
loans  for  warlike  purposes,  Cobden  argued,  by  which  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  France  are  invited  to  pay  for  the  arms, 
clothing,  and  food  of  the  belligerents,  is  a  system  calculated 


perpetuate  the  horrors  of  war.  Those,  moreover,  who  lend  mone^^ 
for  such  purposes,  are  destitute  of  any  of  those  excuses  by  whicrr^ 
men  justify  resort  to  the  sword.  They  cannot  plead  patriotisms 
self-defence,  or  even  anger,  or  the  lust  of  military  glory.  Thc;^ 
sit  down  coolly  to  calculate  the  chances  to  themselves  of  profit 
loss  in  a  game  in  which  the  lives  of  human  beings  are  at  staki 
They  have  not  even  the  savage  and  brutal  gratification  which 
old  pagans  had,  after  they  had  paid  for  a  seat  in  the  amph' 
theatre,  of  witnessing  the  bloody  combats  of  gladiators  in  tl 
circus.^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  courage,  the  sound  sense,  aim  W 
the  elevation,  with  which  Cobden  thus  strove  to  diffuse  the  notion 
of  moral  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  use  of  capit«/ 
Such  a  doctrine  was  a  novelty  even  in  the  pulpit,  and  much  mofte 
of  a  novelty  on  the  platform.     The  press,  which  never  goes  bfr 
fore  public  opinion  in  such  things,  and  usually  lags  a  little  mj 

1  Speeches,  ii.  189. 
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behind,  attacked  him  with  its  rudest  weapona  The  City  resented 
the  intrusion  of  the  irrelevances  of  right  and  wrong  into  the  region 
of  scrip,  premium,  and  speculative  percentage.  Even  some  of  his 
own  friends  asked  him  why,  on  their  common  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  he  could  not  let  them  lend  their  money  in  the  dearest  mar- 
ket an4  borrow  in  the  cheapest ;  why  there  was  not  to  be  Free 
Trade  in  money  as  in  everything  elsa^  Few  reformers  find  the 
path  easy,  but  for  none  is  it  so  bard  as  for  him  who  introduces  a 
new  morality.  Cobden  could  not  flinch,  because  he  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  the  destination  of  capital  be- 
comes more  vitally  important  in  proportion  as  society  becomes 
more  democratic.  Germany  is  an  instance  before  our  eyes  at  this 
moment  how,  with  modem  populations,  the  destruction  of  capital 
in  military  enterprises  breeds  Socialism.  As  population  increases, 
so  does  the  necessity  increase  of  wisely  husbcmding  the  resources 
on  which  it  depends  for  subsistence.  As  political  power  now 
finds  its  way  from  the  few  to  the  masses,  so  much  the  more  urgent 
is  it  that  they  should  be  taught  to  see  how  detrimental  war  is  to 
them,  not  merely  because  it  destroys  human  life,  which  after  all 
is  cheap,  but  because  it  plays  havoc  with  the  material  instruments 
which  raise  or  maintain  that  no  less  momentous  object^  the  habit 
and  standard  of  living. 

Cobden's  urgent  feeling  about  war  was  not  in  any  d^ree  senti- 
mental ;  it  arose  from  a  truly  philosophic  view  of  the  peculiar 
requirements  which  the  changing  forces  and  condition  of  modem 
society  had  brought  with  them.  He  opposed  war,  because  war 
and  the  preparation  for  it  consumed  the  resources  which  were 
required  for  the  improvement  of  the  temporal  condition  of  the 
population.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  anticipated  him  in  pressing 
upon  Parliament  the  danger  to  European  order  arising  from 
military  expenditure.  Heavy  military  expenditure,  he  said, 
meant  heavy  taxation,  and  heavy  taxation  meant  discontent  and 
revolution.  That  wise  statesman  had  courageously  repudiated 
the  old  maxim,  Bdlum  para  si  pacem  velis,  A  maxim  that  admits 
of  more  contradiction,  he  said,  or  one  that  should  be  received  with 
greater  itiserve,  never  fell  from  the  lips  of  man.  What  is  always 
still  more  important,  Peel  was  not  afraid  to  say  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  secure  a  country  against  all  conceivable  risks.     If  in  time 

1  **  I  was  told  that  a  man  had  a  ri^rht  to  lend  his  money  without  inquiring  what 
it  was  wanted  for.  But  if  he  knew  it  was  wanted  for  a  vile  purpose,  had  he  a  right 
of  so  lending  it  ?  I  put  this  question  to  a  City  man  : —  '  Somehodv  asks  you  to 
lend  money  to  build  houses  with,  and  you  know  it  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
building  infamous  houses  :  would  you  be  justified  in  lending  the  money  f '  He  re- 
plied, •  I  would.'  I  rejoined,  *Then  I  am  not  going  to  ai^e  with  you  —  you  are 
a  man  for  the  police  magistrate  to  look  after ;  for  if  you  would  lend  money  to 
build  infamous  nouses,  you  would  very  likely  keep  one  yourself  if  you  could  get 
ten  per  cent  by  it.' "  —  Speeches,  ii.  418. 
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of  peace  you  insist  on  having  all  the  colonial  garrisons  up  to  the 
standard  of  complete  efiiciency,  and  if  every  fortification  is  to  he 
kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  rejiair,  then  no  amount  of  annual 
expenditure  can  ever  be  sufficient  If  you  accept  the  opinions  of 
military  men,  who  tell  a  Minister  that  they  would  throw  upon 
him  the  whole  responsibility  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out^ 
and  predict  the  loss  of  this  or  the  other  valuable  possession,  then 
the  country  must  be  overwhelmed  by  taxation.  It  is  inevitable 
that  risks  should  be  run.  Peel's  declaration  was,  and  must  at  all 
times  remain,  the  language  of  common  sense,  and  it  furnishes  the 
key  to  Cobden's  characteristic  attitude  towards  a  whole  class  of 
political  questions  where  his  counsels  have  been  most  persistently 
disregarded.! 

It  was  thus  from  the  political,  and  not  from  the  religious  or 
humanitarian  side,  that  Cobden  sought  to  arouse  men  to  the 
criminality  of  war.  If  an  unnecessary  war  is  a  crime,  then  to 
supply  the  funds  for  it,  even  for  the  sake  of  an  extra  fraction  per 
cent,  is  to  be  an  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact  in  that  crime. 
And  that  is  the  wise  and  timely  sermon  for  which  Cobden  took 
the  events  of  those  days  for  a  text.  In  the  case  of  land,  the  world 
was  quite  ready  to  recognize  the  truth,  that  property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights.  Cobden\s  view  on  the  morality  of  war  loans 
extends  the  same  principle  to  the  whole  administration  of  prop- 
erty of  every  kind. 

Speculative  forecasts  of  this  sort  were  uncongenial  enough  to 
the  veteran  practitioner  at  the  Foreign  Office,  who  manipulated 
events  on  other  principles.  Things  were  now  moving  strangely 
counter  to  Cobden's  hopes.  When  Eussia  and  Austria  pressed 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  refugees,  Lord  Palmerston  de- 
spatched the  Heet  to  the  Dardanelles  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
the  Porte  to  hold  firm.  According  to  Cobden,  this  was  a  superflu- 
ous display  of  force.  As  lie  contended,  the  demands  of  Russia  and 
Austria  had  been  already  withdrawn  in  face  of  a  vigorous  display 
of  the  public  opinion  of  Western  Europe.  What  is  certain  is  thiU 
Lord  Palmerston's  action  at  this  time  laid  the  train  which  not 
long  afterwards  exploded  in  the  Crimean  War.  His  next  step 
was  exactly  calculated  to  embitter  the  chronic  struggle  between 
England,  France,  and  Eussia  in  the  East,  and  by  its  peculiar 
lawlessness  to  set  an  example,  w^hich  was  sure  to  be  followed,  of 
the  worst  possible  way  of  settling  international  difficulties.  There 
happened  to  be  certain  claims  wliich  the  British  Government  had 
for  a  long  time  been  pressing  against  the  kingdom  of  Greeo& 
A  portion  of  these  claims  were  made  on  behalf  of  a  Portuguese 
Jew  from  Gibraltar,  whom  accident  of  domicile  made  a  British 

^  The  passage  from  Peel  was  quoted  by  CobdeOy  SjmehMg  iL  41^ 
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subject,  and  after  him  the  whole  episode  has  been  known  as  the 
afifair  of  Don  Pacifico.  What  Lord  Palmerston  did  was  to  despatch 
the  fleet  on  its  way  back  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Piraeus. 
There  it  detained  not  only  a  man-of-war  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Government,  but  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  owned  by  private 
individuals.  They  were  detained  as  material  guaranties.  There 
has  been  very  litde  difference  of  opinion  since,  that  this  was  an 
intolerably  high-handed  proceeding.  As  is  observed  by  Finlay, 
the  sagacious  historian  of  Greece,  who  chanced  to  be  a  claimant, 
though  of  a  more  reputable  sort  than  Don  Pacifico,  no  Govern- 
ment in  a  civilized  state  of  society  can  be  allowed  to  have  a  right 
to  seize  private  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  another 
State,  or  to  blockade  the  port  of  another  State,  without  taking 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  declaring  war.^  Apart  from  this, 
it  was  a  direct  and  certain  provocation  to  two  Powers,  whom  it 
was  especially  our  interest  at  this  time  to  soothe  and  conciliate.^ 

France  interposed  with  the  proffer  of  good  offices,  and  they 
were  accepted.  But  Lord  Palmerston  so  blundered  and  misman- 
aged the  subsequent  negotiations,  that  at  one  moment  we  were 
brought  unpleasantly  near  to  a  rupture  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, while  we  were  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  remonstrances 
from  Bussia,  of  which  the  most  mortifying  feature  was  that  they 
were  absolutely  and  unanswerably  well  founded  both  in  policy 
and  international  morality.  From  banning  to  end,  alike  in  its 
inception  and  in  every  detail  of  it,  equally  in  its  purpose  and  its 
results,  it  was  probably  the  most  inept,  futile,  wrong-headed,  and 
gravely  mischievous  transaction  in  which  Lord  Palmerston's  reck- 
lessness ever  engaged  him. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  upon  these  doings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  really  covered  the  whole  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
policy,  and  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  it  Not  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  alone,  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Cobden,  all  bore  with  overpowering  weight  against  the 
Minister,  not  only  for  his  impolitic  act  in  regard  to  Greece,  but 
for  his  intervention  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and  every- 

^  See  Mr.  Finlay's  story  of  the  whole  transaction  in  his  most  valuable  Hisl.  of 
Greece,  vii.  211,  &c.  Mr.  Finlay's  verdict  is  that  "the  whole  affair  reflects  very 
little  credit  on  any  of  the  Governments  that  took  part  in  it." 

*  **  1  conceive, '  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "that  there  was  an  obvious  mode  of  set- 
tling the  claims  without  offending  France,  and  without  provoking  a  rebuke  from 
Russia.  My  belief  is  that,  without  any  compromise  of  your  own  dignity,  you  might 
have  got  the  whole  money  you  demanded,  and  avoided  the  difficulties  in  which  you 
have  involved  yourselves  with  these  Powers.  With  regard  to  Russia,  you  had  just 
asserted  the  autHority  of  England  by  remonstrating  with  her  for  attemftting  to  expel 
ten  refugees  from  Turkey.  She  acquiesced  in  your  demands ;  and  with  regard  to 
France  you  had  all  but  the  certainty  of  obtaining  her  cordial  sympathy  and  good 
feeling.  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  it  was  more  the  interest  of  this  country 
to  conciliate  the  good  feeling  of  Russia  and  France." — Speech  in  the  Don  Pacifico 
Debate,  June  28.     Hansard^  ozii.  683. 
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where  else.  Lord  Palmerston  defended  himself  from  the  dusk  of 
one  day  until  the  dawn  of  another  with  an  energy  and  skill  which 
commanded  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  thought  worst  of 
his  case.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Cockbum,  afterwards  the 
brilliant  Chief  Justice  of  our  time,  in  a  speech  which  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  most  glittering  and  successful  pieces  of  advocacy  ever 
heard  either  in  forum  or  senate.  It  is  only  when  we  turn  to  the 
real  facts  and  the  sober  reason  of  the  case,  that  we  perceive  that 
the  fine  things  and  impassioned  turns  of  this  striking  performance 
were  in  truth  no  better  than  heroics  for  the  jury  and  superb  clap- 
trap.^ Half-a-dozen  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sober  sentences  in  his 
reply  —  the  last  speech  that  he  ever  made  —  were  enough  to  ovep- 
throw  the  whole  gorgeous  fabric. 

The  issues  were  broadly  and  unmistakably  placed.  Whether 
in  defending  the  rights  of  British  subjects  abroad,  or  in  other 
dealings  with  foreign  nations,  the  Minister  of  this  country  ought 
to  seek  his  end  by  politic  and  conciliatory  means,  or  go  rudely  to 
it  by  violence  and  armed  force  ?  Whether  it  is  his  business  to 
interfere  with  lectui-es  or  with  ships  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  countries,  even  on  the  side  of  self-government  ?  Whether 
he  should  seek  and  manufacture  occasions  for  intervention,  or 
should  on  the  contrary  be  too  slow  rather  than  too  quick  in 
recognizing  even  such  occasions  as  arise  of  themselves  ?  Whether 
interference  should  be  frequent,  peremptory,  and  at  any  cost^  or 
should  on  the  contmry  be  "  rare,  deliberate,  decisive  in  character, 
and  effectual  for  its  end "  ?  ^  Whether  England  should  make 
light  of  the  restraints  of  the  law  of  nations,  pushing  the  claim  of 
the  Civis  Romanus  with  a  high  and  unflinching  hand,  or  should 
on  the  contrary  by  her  strictness  of  care  and  scruple  fortify  and 
enlarge  that  domain  which  justice  and  peace  have  already  ao- 
quiretl  for  themselves  among  the  brotherhood  of  nations  ?  Such 
were  the  topics  and  the  issues  of  the  controversy.  The  victoiy 
was  to  the  old  idols  of  the  tribe  and  the  market-place.     The  fop- 

^  As  Cobden  left  the  House  after  Mr.  Cockbum*8  speech,  he  was  joined  hj  ICr. 
Disraeli.  *' I  call  yours,"  he  said  to  Cobden,  "the  Manchester  School  of  Ormtorr; 
and  I  call  his  the  Crown  and  Anchor  School.'*  *  Cobden  was  never  a  great  admirer 
of  the  elo<iuent  lawyor.  The  first  occasion  on  which  they  met  was  at  a  dinner- 
party during  the  height  of  the  League  agitation.  '*He  took  the  Protectionists* 
side,"  said  Colnien,  *'and  we  had  a  long  wrangle  before  the  wliole  company.  As  I 
wa.s  top-sawyer  on  that  j>lank«  I  had  no  difficulty  in  flinging  him  protty  often." 
They  met  again  at  dinner  the  very  day  after  the  Pacifico  division.  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum  permitted  him.s<df  to  use  some  of  those  asperities  —  Cobden  called  them 
by  a  more  stinging  name  —  which  the  sworn  party-man  is  apt  to  use  sfainst  a  con* 
84'ientious  dissident.  He  told  ColKlen  that  he  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Refoim 
Club.  But  Cobden  was  always  able  to  hold  his  own  against  impertinenoe^  and  tihB 
advocate  took  little  by  his  motion. 

'  Mr.  Gladstone's  description. 

•  CobdtH  to  J.  Parkes,  Nov.  28,  1866. 
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eign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  approved,  and  its  author  en- 
couraged, by  a  majority  of  six  and  forty. 

The  effect  of  this  remarkable  debate  was  very  great  It  is  true 
that  it  was  not  wholly  a  debate  on  the  merits.  Under  govern- 
ment by  parties,  a  debate  wholly  on  the  merits  is  very  uncommoa 
The  question  nominally  at  issue  was  mixed  up  with  suspicion  of 
a  French  diplomatic  conspiracy,  and  belief  in  a  Protectionist  in- 
trigue. The  public  was  indignant  that  a  domestic  faction  should 
lend  itself  for  purposes  of  its  own  to  a  cabal  of  foreigners  against 
a  Minister  who  had  been  too  clever  for  them.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  when  we  talk  of  the  public  during  these  years,  the  phrase 
does  not  designate  the  nation  at  laige,  even  in  the  limited  sense 
in  which  it  does  this  now.  In  every  epoch  the  political  public 
really  means  the  people  who  have  votes,  and  at  that  time  the 
people  who  had  votes  were  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  When  that  is  said,  however,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  language  which  Lord  Palmerston  used  on  this  occasion 
was  the  language  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  were  not 
sorry  to  hear,  and  would  not  be  likely  to,  repudiate  when  it  had 
been  boldly  spokea  The  day  after  the  Don  Pacifico  debate.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  justified  in  speaking  of  himself  as  having  been 
rendered  by  it  the  most  popular  Minister  that  for  a  very  long 
time  had  held  his  office.^ 

The  confusion  of  parties  made  this  sudden  exaltation  of  Lord 
Palmerston  a  very  important  event,  and  we  may  believe  that  he 
was  quite  alive  to  the  possibilities  which  it  opened  to  his  ambition. 
Public  life,  as  was  said,  was  divided  at  that  particular  moment 
between  statesmen  without  a  party  and  a  party  without  states- 
men. Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  made  a  bold  bid  for 
power,  but  Lord  Palmerston  foresaw  that  they  could  not  keep  it 
if  they  got  it.  The  reforming  Whigs  of  the  type  of  Lord  John 
Kussell  had  been  steadily  losing  ground  ever  since  their  brilliant 
triumph  twenty  years  before,  and  they  were  now  lower  in  popular 
influence  than  they  had  ever  been.  The  Manchester  school  were 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  one  statesman  only  whose  au- 
thority, and  the  clearness  of  whose  convictions,  might  have 
balked  Lord  Palmerston's  rise,  and  have  saved  the  country  from 
the  demoralization  of  the  Palmerstonian  reign.  This  statesman, 
by  a  most  disastrous  destiny,  met  his  death  the  very  day  after 
he  had  protested  with  all  the  cogent  sagacity  of  his  ripened  ex- 
perience against  Lord  Palmerston*s  unsafe  policy,  and  his  mis- 
taken impressions  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  country. 

The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  without  exaggeration  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  untoward  incidents  in  Cobden's  public 

1  Mr.  Ashle/8  Uft,  iL  161. 
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life,  as  it  was  a  dire  and  irrepsurable  loss  to  the  countiy.  Cobden 
was  instantly  alive  to  the  calamity.  "  Poor  Peel,"  he  wrote  three 
days  after  the  event,  "  I  have  scarcely  yet  realized  to  my  mind 
the  conviction  that  he  will  never  again  occupy  his  accustomed 
seat  opposite  to  my  place  in  the  House.  I  sat  with  him  on  Sat- 
urday till  two  o'clock  in  the  Royal  Commission  ^ —  the  last  public 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged  —  and  in  four  hours  afterwards 
he  received  his  mortal  stroke.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  loss.  It  will  be  felt  in  the  state  of  parties  and  in  the 
progress  of  public  business  to  its  full  extent  hereafter.  I  had 
observed  his  tendencies  most  attentively  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  had  felt  convinced  that  on  questions  in  which  I  take  a  great 
interest,  such  as  the  reduction  of  armaments,  retrenchment  of  ex- 
penditure, the  diffusion  of  i>eace  y^rinciples,  etc,  he  had  strong 
sympathies  —  stronger  than  he  had  yet  expressed  —  in  favor  of 
my  views.  Read  his  last  speech  again,  and  observe  what  he  says 
about  diplomacy,  and  in  favor  of  settling  international  disputes 
by  reference  to  mediation  instead  of  by  ships  of  war."  * 

If  the  Don  Pacifico  debate  in  Parliament  gave  a  check  to  the 
confidence  of  Cobden's  aspirations,  a  storm  which  burst  out  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a  few  months  later  still  more 
effectually  chilled  his  faith  in  the  hold  of  good  sense  and  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  In  the 
autumn  of  1850,  Great  Britain  was  convulsed  by  the  tempest  of 
the  Papal  Aggression,  which  now  looks  none  the  less  repulsive 
because  we  can  see  to  what  a  degree  it  was  ludicrous.  Unfortu- 
nately Lord  John  Russell  lent  himself  to  the  prejudices  and  alarms 
which  are  so  instantly  roused  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  by  anything  that  reminds  them  of  the  existence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli.  He  fanned  the  flame  by  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  which  has  as  conspicuous  a  place  among 
his  acts  and  monuments  as  the  letter  from  Edinburgh  in  1845. 
In  a  damaging  moment  for  his  position  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
for  his  future  political  reputation,  he  brought  in  and  passed  a 
measure,  as  much  to  be  blamed  for  the  bigotry  which  inspired  it^ 
as  for  the  futility  of  its  provisions.  The  effect  in  the  balanced 
state  of  parties  was  to  give  an  irretrievable  shake  to  his  Adminis- 
tration, for  his  willing  concessions  to  the  bigotry  of  England  and 
Scotland  kindled  the  just  resentment  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  vote 
was  indispensable  to  every  Whig  Ministry  since  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  this  was  now  alienated  from  the  Government  of  Lord  John 
RusselL  Its  fall  could  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  and 
was  only  delayed  even  for  that  short  time  by  the  difficulty  of 

1  Tho  Commission  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861* 
«  To  G.  UadJUld,  July  6,  1850. 
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finding  or  devising  a  political  combination  that  should  take  its 
place. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  correspondence  will  show  what 
Cobden  was  doing  and  thinking  about  between  the  winter  of  1849 
and  the  winter  of  1851 : — 

"  Leeds,  Dec  18, 1849.  {To  Mrs.  Cobdm.)  — - 1  have  received  your 
despatches;  don't  trouble  yourself  to  send  the  proofs  of  the 
speeches.  I  am  staying  with  Mr&  Carbutt,  who  has  taken  me 
from  Mr.  Schofield  and  Mr.  Marshall  In  fact,  judging  by  the 
competition  that  there  was  for  me,  I  am  rather  at  a  premium.  The 
meeting  tMs  evening  promises  to  be  a  very  full  and  influential 
one.  I  wish  it  was  over,  for  I  am  sorely  perplexed  at  these 
demonstrations,  for  want  of  something  fresh  to  say." 

"  Leeds,  Dee.  19.  (  ,»  )  —  We  had  a  most  thoroughly  success- 
ful meeting  last  evening,  and  I  spoke  with  tolerably  good  effect^ 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  not  appear  in  the  reports  to  have 
been  rather  rough  witii  the  landlords.  At  all  events,  I  expect  the 
Protectionists  will  raise  a  fierce  howl  at  ma" 

"Bradford,  Dec.  21.  —  We  had  a  very  successful  meeting  here 
last  evening,  and  I  made  a  speech  upon  the  Colonies,  which  I 
hope  will  be  freely  reported,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  went 
pretty  fully  into  the  arguments,  and  is  calculated  to  diffuse  sound 
information  upon  the  subject  The  people  here  have  resolved  to 
republish  it  for  cheap  distribution." 

"April  18.  (To  James  Mellor,)  —  I  observed  in  a  paper  the 
other  day  an  account  of  the  interference  of  our  Admiral  on  the 
South  American  station  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  settle* 
ment  of  certain  claims  made  by  creditors  upon  the  Grovemment 
of  Venezuela.  The  account  stated  that  the  demand  included  the 
payment  of  money  due  for  Loans.  My  object  in  writing  is  to 
ask  whether  you  can  ascertain  for  me  through  any  house  having 
relations  there,  whether  the  claim  of  the  Stock  Exchange  creditors 
was  included.  I  consider  these  debts  to  be  totally  different  from 
those  due  to  merchants  for  property  in  the  form  of  merchandise 
sold  to  foreign  states,  or  for  goods  seized  unjustly  in  time  of 
hostilities.  Money  lent  through  the  Stock  Exchange  is  generally 
advanced  on  such  terms  as  to  cover  known  risks  of  repudiation, 
etc.  Besides,  the  money  is  advanced  by  foreigners  even  when  the 
loan  is  nominally  contracted  in  England,  and  the  result  of  our 
Government  becoming  the  collectors  of  such  debts  would  be  that 
we  should  be  made  the  bumbailiffs  of  half  a  dozen  nations  besides 
our  own.  I  am  watching  very  jealously  any  step  of  the  kind, 
because,  if  the  principle  be  once  adopted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
where  we  can  stop.  If  we  are  to  blockade  the  coast  of  a  South 
American  State,  how  can  we  refuse  the  creditors  of  the  repudiat- 
ing State  of  Mississippi  to  blockade  the  port  of  New  Orleans  ? 
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There  will  be  obvious  disgrace  as  well  as  injustice  in  dealing 
difi'ei'ently  with  weak  and  with  powerful  States.'* 

"  April  18.  {2'o  Mr.  BHght.)  —  Look  in  the  money  article  of 
the  IHmes  to-day.  The  creditors  of  the  Spanish  Government  are 
talking  of  petitioning  Parliament  to  collect  their  debts.  We  must 
watch  with  jealousy  the  iirst  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  be  prepared 
to  agitate  against  it  Did  you  see  the  report  in  the  papers  that 
the  Admiral  on  the  Soutli  American  station  had  demanded  the 
debte  due  to  English  creditors  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  ? 
I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Stock  Exchange  loans  are  in- 
cluded in  the  claims.  Do  you  know  anybody  in  the  City  who 
would  inform  us  ? " 

''April  23.  (  „  )  —  It  seems  that  there  is  —  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  article  in  to-day's  Tiiacs  —  a  prospect  of  still  further 
delay  about  the  Greek  aflTair.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister,  or  else  a  petition  to  Parliament 
upon  the  subject  ?  The  object,  of  course,  should  be  to  show  the 
propriety  of  submitting  the  whole  affair  to  the  arbitration  of  dis- 
interested parties.  It  is  just  the  case  for  arbitration.  And  the 
memorial  should  speak  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  of  a 
system  of  International  Policy,  which  leaves  the  possibility  of  two 
nations  being  brought  to  such  a  state  of  hostility  upon  questions 
of  such  insignificant  importance.  Here  is  a  dispute  about  a  few 
thousand  pounds  or  of  personal  insult,  matters  which  might  be 
equitably  adjusted  by  two  or  three  impartial  individuals  of  aver- 
age intelligence  and  character,  for  the  settlement  of  which  a  fleet 
of  line-of-battle  ships  has  been  put  in  requisition,  and  the  entire 
commerce  of  a  friendly  nation  largely  engaged  in  trade  with  our 
own  people  has  been  for  months  subjected  to  interruption.  It 
should  be  stated  that,  apart  from  the  outrage  wliich  such  proceed- 
ings are  calculated  to  inflict  upon  the  feelings  of  humanity  and 
justice,  tliey  must  tend  to  bring  diplomacy  into  disrepute.  With- 
out offering  any  opinion  on  tlie  merits  of  the  question,  you  should 
pray  that  our  Government  should  agree  at  once  to  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  the  absolute  decision  of  arbitrators  mutually  ap- 
pointed, and  it  might  be  added  that  this  case  affords  a  strong 
argument  for  entering  upon  a  general  system  of  arbitration  trea- 
ties, by  whicli  sucli  great  inconveniences  and  dangers  springing 
from  such  trivial  causes  may  be  averted  for  the  future.  It  seems 
to  me  tliat  this  is  an  occtision  on  which  you  might  frame  a  veiy 
practical  memorial,  and  thus  put  the  present  system  in  the  wrong 
in  tlie  eyes  of  even  tliose  men  of  business  and  politicians  who  do 
not  go  with  you  on  principle." 

**  July  2.  {To  Mrs,  Cohdcn) — I  am  getting  famously  abused  for 
my  vote  on  Eoebuck's  Motion,  but  I  never  felt  more  satisfied  than 
I  do  on  the  course  I  took.    The  accounts  of  poor  Peel's  beaUIi 
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are  veiy  unsatisfactoiy.  I  fear  very  much  the  worst  It  would 
be  a  great  national  calamity  to  lose  him,  and  with  him  we  should 
lose  the  best  safeguard,  if  not  the  only  one  amongst  statesmen, 
against  a  reaction  at  headquarters  from  Free  Trade  to  Proteo- 
tion." 

'*JtUy  4  (  „  )  —  You  will  have  seen  the  sad  news  of  Sir 
B.  Peel's  death.  I  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  anything  since. 
Poor  soul,  his  health  had  been  sacrificed  by  his  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  he  may  be  said  to  nave  died  a  victim  to 
the  best  act  of  his  political  life.  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  the 
position  of  those  who  by  their  unsparing  hostility  inflicted  martyr^ 
dom  upon  him." 

At  the  close  of  the  Session,  Cobden  proceeded  to  the  Peace 
Congress,  which  this  year  was  held  at  Frankfort 

"  Cologne,  Aug,  17.  {To  Mrs,  Cobden.)  —  My  companions  and  I 
reached  the  station  just  in  time  to  catch  the  train,  and  we  reached 
Dover  without  further  adventure.  Thera  we  found  that  the  wind 
had  been  blowing  hard  for  a  couple  of  days,  so  much  so  that  the 
mail  of  the  previous  night  from  Calais  was  several  hours  behind 
its  time.  This  was  not  a  very  agreeable  prospect  Our  boat  was 
fixed  to  start  for  Ostend  at  eleven  at  night,  and  so,  after  taking 
some  long  walks  about  the  town  and  neighborhood,  we  took  a 
comfortable  dinner  at  six.  At  nine  o'clock  the  boat  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  harbor,  and  cast  anchor  outside  to  save  the  tide.  We 
went  aboard  with  our  luggage,  and  for  upwards  of  two  hours  we 
were  rocking  at  anchor  in  a  heavy  swell.  I  lay  down  on  my  back 
in  the  cabin  (for  there  were  no  berths),  which,  as  soon  as  the 
mail-train  arrived  at  eleven  with  the  passengers,  was  full  of 
people,  and  I  never  had  a  more  uncomfortable  night  I  lay  in  one 
posture  till  we  had  fairly  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  Ostend,  with 
my  bones  and  flesh  aching  as  if  I  had  been  beaten.  On  opening 
my  eyes  and  sitting  up  I  found  that  my  next  neighbor  was  Count 

A ,  who  had  passed  a  terrible  night,  and  who  looked  anything 

but  the  Adonis  he  strives  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room.  We 
started  from  Ostend  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  got  to 
Cologne  at  nine  at  night,  where  we  found  ourselves  with  all  the 
discomfort  of  reaching  a  strange  town  without  knowing  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  little  contretemps  at  the  baggage-office  upset  my 
temper.  The  trials  of  my  temper  were  increased  when,  on  driving 
with  an  omnibus-load  of  fellow-passengers  to  the  best  hotel,  we 
found  there  not  a  bed  to  be  had,  and  so  we  had  to  hunt  about  the 
town  till  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when  we  took  refuge  in  a  not  first- 
rate  hotel ;  the  dining-room,  where  we  took  a  cup  of  tea,  was  filled 
with  Germans,  with  beards  on  their  chins  and  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  playing  cards  and  dominoes.  However,  a  night's  rest  has 
restored  my  equanimity  again.    The  crowd  of  travellers,  particu- 
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larly  English,  exceeds  all  past  experience.    It  is  lucky  for  me  that 
I  have  a  comfortable  reception  awaiting  me  at  Frankfort" 

"  Frankfort,  Aug,  23.  (  „  )  —  We  yesterday  held  our  first 
sitting  of  the  Congress,  in  the  same  place  where  the  Qerman  Par- 
liament assembled.  It  is  a  large  church  of  a  semicircular  form, 
newly  fitted  up  and  decorated  with  flags,  and  capable  of  holding 
3000  persons.  It  was  well  filled  during  the  day.  The  number  of 
delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Congress  is  about  500  or  600 ;  but 
by  far  the  largest  portion  are  English.  However,  we  have  some 
good  names  from  France.  Cormenin  (Conseiller  d'Etat)  and  Emile 
de  Girardin  are  both  here,  and  spoke  yesterday.  Cormenin  read 
a  speech  full  of  point,  as  everything  is  which  comes  from  his  pen. 
Amongst  other  *  spiritual*  things,  he  said,  'There  is  one  thing 
which  all  will  admit  to  be  far  more  impossible  than  the  putting 
an  end  to  war,  viz.  to  put  an  end  to  death,  and  why  should  we  not 
use  half  as  much  exertion  to  escape  war  as  to  escape  death  ?  * 

"  Strange  to  say,  we  had  Haynau,  the  Austrian  general,  sitting 
in  the  meeting.  He  is  staying  at  a  hotel  here.  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  my  speecli,  of  alluding  to  the  fact  of  having  met  him 
and  Klapka  at  the  two  last  peace  meetings  I  had  attended.  He 
is  a  tall  man,  with  a  pair  of  white  mustaches,  which  come  down 
to  his  shoulders.  His  aspect  is  not  prepossessing.  I  suspect 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  remark  of  a  lady  of  Pesth,  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  he  was  not  always  in  his  right  sensea 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  meeting.  We 
are  gaining  ground." 

'*Nov.  9.  {To  G.  Combe.) — I  am  afraid  you  overrate  the  impor- 
tance of  our  Manchester  educational  conference.^  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  success  are  not  much  diminished  since  I  wrote  to 
you  to  excuse  my  apparent  apathy.  I  want  standing-ground  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  present  the  Liberal  party,  the  soul 
of  which  is  Dissent,  are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  question,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  heal  a  religious  feud.  The  Tories,  whatever  they  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  are  at  heart  opposed  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people.  They  are  naturally  so  from  an  instinct  of  self-preser^ 
vation.  They  will  therefore  seek  every  pretence  for  opposing  ys. 
If  I  could  say  I  represented  the  Badical  party  or  any  other  party 

1  Cobdcn  had  no  sooner  returned  from  the  Peace  Congrem  than  he  threw  himelf 
once  more  into  tlie  long  and  intricate  stni^le  for  National  Education.  He  went 
to  the  most  important  centres  of  population,  where  he  sought  priTate  intenriewi 
with  bo<lies  of  men  who  were  interested  in  the  question,  procuring  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  vexed  topics  which  were  usually  conducted  with  the  heat  and  bittei^ 
uess  peculiar  to  sectarian  quarrels.  The  Churchmen  had  moved  a  step  formird: 
thoy  no  longer  claimed  a  monopoly  of  grants  from  the  State  :  they  now  propoaed 
that  all  the  denominations  should  receive  public  money  for  their  religions  tenening. 
It  was  a  proposal,  as  Cobden  said,  by  which  everybody  should  be  calUd  npon  to 

ey  for  the  religions  teaching  of  everybody  else.     This  led  to  the  oonleiaioB  nt 
anchestcr,  January  22,  1851. 
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npon  the  question,  I  should  have  some  standing-ground  in  the 
House.  But  the  greatest  of  all  causes  has  no  loms  standi  in  Par- 
liament I  thought  I  had  given  time  to  Mr.  Baines  and  his  dis- 
senting friends  to  get  cool  upon  the  subject.  But  they  appear  to 
be  as  hot  as  ever.  However,  I  shall  now  go  straight  at  the  marl^ 
and  shall  neither  give  nor  take  quarter.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  for  the  Massachusetts  system  as  nearly  as  we  can  get 
it^  You  would  be  puzzled  at  my  objecting  to  the  word  '  secular/ 
If  I  had  seen,  before  I  spoke  upon  the  subject^  that  the  word 
occurred  again  in  the  body  of  the  resolution,  I  should  not  have 
taken  the  objection;  for,  after  all,  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 
'What 's  in  a  name  V  apply  very  much  to  this  case.  We  all  mean 
the  same  thing,  to  teach  the  people  something  necessary  for  their 
weU'heing^  whidi  the  ministers  of  religion  do  not  teadi  them,  I  per^ 
ceive  a  difficulty  in  arguing  the  case  if  we  profess  to  exclude  the 
Bible  from  all  schools.  I  would  rather  take  the  Massachusetts 
ground,  and  say  that  no  book  shall  be  admitted  into  the  schools 
which  favors  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  religious  sect;  but  this 
in  a  Protestant  country  could  hanily  be  said  to  include  the  Bibla 
^n  the  Lancashire  public  school  plan,  it  was  proposed  to  have 
extracts  from  the  Scriptures  only,  and  this  was  the  best  mode  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  in  a  county  where  there  are  so  many  Roman 
Catholics.  But  this  is  very  different  from  the  case  of  BuUand, 
where  there  is  not  probably  a  Catholic,  and  certainly  more  than 
half  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Still  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  shall  be 
accused  of  teaching  religion,  just  as  certainly  as  we  should  be 
cliarged  with  irreligion  if  we  excluded  the  Bible.  However,  there 
is  the  Massachusetts  plan  and  its  effects  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
we  must  trust  to  time  and  discussion  to  put  matters  right  in  this 
country." 

*' Manchester,  Thursday,  Nov.  22.  {To  Mr,  Bright)  —  I  have 
come  over  here  to  attend  a  private  meeting  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  go  to  Birmingham  to-morrow  to  pass  a  day  or 
two  with  Sturge,  and  see  Chance's  glass-works,  and  Fox  and  Hen- 
derson's establishment.  1  hope  you  will  come  to  Birmingham  and 
attend  both  the  Freehold  Land  Society  and  the  Peace  Meeting,  if 
tor  no  other  purpose,  to  let  the  fools  and  knaves  who  are  raising 
this  Guy  Fawkes  outcry,  know  that  there  are  people  in  the  coun- 
try who  are  thinking  of  something  more  important  than  the 
Queen's  spiritual  supremacy. 

^  That  is  to  say  education  provided  from  local  rates,  free,  compulsory,  and  secu- 
lar in  the  sense  of  excluding  booku  that  teach  the  doctrine  of  any  particular  sect. 
The  plan  which  Cobden  favored  was  after  twenty  years  of  lost  time  practicaUy 
acceptfHi,  with  the  important  exception  that  elementary  instruction  la  not  yet 
gratuitous. 
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"I  should  like  you  to  speak  against  the  consecrating  of  the 
bannere,  and,  if  you  found  your  audience  all  right,  it  would  be  a 
glorious  thing  to  be  able  to  rebuke  the  Protestant  bigots,  and  say 
a  word  for  the  religious  rights  of  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
Empire.  What  a  disgusting  display  is  this  Cockney  No- Popery 
cry,  headed  by  Johnny  Russell,  who  bids  fair  to  close  his  political 
career  in  the  character  of  a  religious  persecutor.  The  end  of  it 
will  be  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  increased 
strength  to  their  priesthood,  which  I  don't  wish  to  see.  In  the 
mean  time  the  old  sore  is  opened  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  a  new 
lease  for  Guy  Fawkes,  and  the  'Immortal  memory,*  —  and  my 
cynical  brother  will  be  confirmed  irl  his  doctrine  that  we  are, 
after  all,  not  progressive  creatures,  but  only  revolving  in  a  circle 
of  instincts.  Verily  we  have  not  made  great  strides  during  the 
last  two  centuries  in  religious  toleration." 

"  Feb,  15.  {To  J.  Sturge)  —  Is  there  no  way  of  bringing  out  a 
declaration  from  the  friends  of  religious  equality  in  Birmingham 
against  the  Whig  Bill  for  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  upon  the 
Eoman  Catholics  ?  Birmingham  w^as  the  first  to  give  a  check  to 
the  public  meetings  in  the  North.  Could  it  not  have  the  honor 
of  taking  the  lead  in  promulgating  a  sound  declaration  of  opinion 
against  all  interference  by  the  legislature  in  the  religious  concerns 
of  the  people  ?  I  should  like  to  see  a  declaration  put  forth  repu- 
diating the  rights  of  the  Parliament  to  encourage  by  temporal 
rewards,  or  to  discourage  by  temporal  penalties,  the  progi^ess  of 
any  religious  opinions.  Surely  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham are  favorable  to  this  principle ;  it  is  in  fact  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  which  all  parties  profess  to  advocate,  but  so  few 
are  prepared  to  practise.  Suppose  you  were  to  gsM  a  few  friends 
together  and  take  their  advice  as  to  whether  anything  can  be 
done.  We  are  going  back  rapidly  in  the  House,  and  unless 
helped  from  without,  our  case  is  hopeless." 

"  London,  Feb.  19.  (  „  )  —  I  expect  that  this  No-Popery  ciy 
will  prove  fatal  to  tlie  Ministry.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
Government  will  be  in  a  minority  on  some  important  question, 
probably  the  income-tax,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  The  Irish 
Catholic  members  are  determined  to  do  everything  to  turn  out 
Lord  John.  Indeed,  Ireland  is  in  such  a  state  of  exasperation 
with  the  Whigs,  that  no  Irish  member  having  a  Catholic  constit- 
uency will  have  a  chance  of  being  elected  again  unless  he  YoteB 
through  thick  and  thin  to  upset  the  Ministry.  We  may  have  a 
dissolution  this  spring,  and  if  either  party  should  be  wicked 
enough  to  raise  the  No-Popery  cry,  Heaven  only  knows  what  the 
result  may  be.  One  thing  is  certain;  the  Irish  Catholics  will 
send  none  but  Catholics,  and  they  will  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  House,  and  if  they  were  sixty  Quakers  instead  of  IxJsh 
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Catholics,  they  would  dictate  tenns  to  any  Ministry.  This  unset- 
tled state  of  parties  makes  it  more  important  that  we  should  raise 
the  banner  of  religious  equality." 

"  Feb.  25.  {To  J.  Parhes.)  —  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  upset  of  the  Whig  coach,  or  rather  of  the  coach- 
man leaping  from  the  box  to  escape  an  upset^  This  measure 
cannot  be  persevered  in  by  any  Government  so  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,  for  no  Government  can  exist,  if  fifty  Irish  members  are 
pledged  to  vote  against  them  under  all  circumstances  when  they 
are  in  danger.  A  dissolution  would  give  at  least  fifty  members  to 
do  that  work,  and  they  would  be  all  watched  as  they  are  now  by 
their  constituents.  Probably  a  bishop  or  two  would  be  sent  up  to 
town  to  keep  them  in  the  true  fold,  and  see  that  they  did  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  shepherd. 

"  This  mode  of  fighting  by  means  of  adverse  votes  in  the  House 
is  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  by  our  aristocratic  rulers  than 
was  the  plan  of  O'Connell  when  he  called  his  monster  meetings. 
They  could  be  stopped  by  a  proclamation,  or  put  down  by  soldiers, 
but  neither  of  these  modes  will  avail  in  the  House.  What  folly 
it  was  to  give  a  real  representation  to  the  Irish  counties,  and  to 
think  of  still  maintaining  the  old  persecuting  ascendency.' 

**  I  do  not  see  how  Lord  John  and  the  Whigs  are  to  recover  from 
the  false  position  into  which  they  have  been  flung  by  his  letter 
and  his  speech.  They  have  traded  for  the  last  fifteen  years  as  a 
political  party  upon  Irish  questions ;  but  now  that  capital  is  ex- 
hausted. Even  if  they  withdrew  their  measure,  which  is  hardly 
possible,  it  would  not  restore  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  Irish, 
They  are  in  a  regular  mess,  and  I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  it  for 
them.  It  is  understood  that  Graham  refuses  to  join  the  Whigs. 
He  is  against  the  Papal  outcry,  and  walked  out  of  the  House  on 
the  first  reading. 

**  Now  all  this  is  a  good  ground  for  your  getting  up  a  demon- 
stration against  the  BilL     It  must  be  withdrawn,  whether  you 

*  Ministers  were  defeated  on  a  private  member's  BiU  to  lower  the  county  fran- 
chise to  10/.,  which  they  opposed.  On  Feb.  22,  it  was  announced  that  Lord  John 
Kuasell  had  resigned.  Lord  Stanley  was  sent  for,  but  gave  up  the  task.  The 
Peelites  were  the  difficulty.  Without  them  there  could  fc«  no  stronff  Government. 
They  declined  to  join  Lord  Stanley  from  differences  as  to  commercial  policy,  and 
their  vigorous  disapproval  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  prevented  them  from 
joining  Lord  John  Russell.  After  a  short  interregnum  Lord  John  and  his  coUeagues 
returned  to  office. 

2  Cobden  is  here  at  the  very  heart  of  the  deplorable  tale  of  English  mismanage- 
meut  of  Ireland  since  Catholic  Emancipation.  We  invited  the  Irish  to  send  repre- 
s'^ntatives  of  their  wishes  and  views  to  Parliament,  but,  until  to  a  small  extent  in 
our  own  day,  their  views  and  wishes  counted  for  nothing  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Of  course  the  spirit  of  the  Titles  Bill  was  in  miniature  the  same  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Penal  Code.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  nicely  calculated  to  deepen  Irish  dis- 
likf^  for  English  supremacy,  and  Irish  contempt  for  English  professiom  of  equality 
aiid  tolerance. 
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take  a  part  or  not  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  English  people 
should  be  known  by  the  Irish  to  have  taken  a  part  in  ndding 
them  of  this  insulting  measure." 

''March  13.  {To  Mr.  W,  R.  Greg,)—  ....  I  doubt  the 
policy  of  interfering  in  the  Caffre  business  until  we  have  more 
authentic  news ;  the  proper  cure  for  these  recurring  wars  is  to  let 
the  colonists  bear  the  brunt  of  them.  Tiiis  must  be  done  by  first 
giving  them  the  powers  of  self-government,  and  then  throwing  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  their  own  policy.  They  would  then  be 
very  careful  to  treat  the  neighboring  savages  with  justice.  At 
present  it  is  the  interest  of  the  colonists  to  provoke  the  natives 
into  war,  because  it  leads  to  a  most  profitable  expenditure  of 
British  money." 

"  March  15.  {To  Mr,  E,  Potter)  —  ....  As  for  politics,  no- 
body can  foresee  for  a  week  what  will  happen.  Parties  were  a 
good  deal  .confused  before,  thanks  to  Com ;  but  now  the  Catholic 
element  has  made  confusion  worse  confounded.  Of  this  be  as- 
sured, all  the  embarrassments  in  the  House,  at  Court,  and  in  the 
Cabinet,  have  sprung  out  of  the  Papal  question.  It  may  suit  the 
Whigs  to  abuse  the  Radicals,  or  make  the  Manchester  school  their 
whipping  lx)ys ;  but  it  is  Lord  Johnny's  Durham  letter  and  his 
Bill  that  are  at  tlie  bottom  of  aU  the  mischief.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years,  ever  since  1835,  the  Whigs,  when  in  power,  have  depended 
for  their  political  existence  upon  the  votes  of  the  Irish  members. 
If  tliat  support  had  been  at  any  time  withdrawn  in  consequence 
of  a  Durham  letter,  tliey  must  have  gone  out  of  office.  And  they 
must  go  out  now.  The  only  thing  tliat  keeps  them  in,  is  the  im- 
pressibility of  finding  anybody  to  take  their  places.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  who  is  to  govern.  Any  Government  that  perse- 
veres in  the  anti-Papal  policy  will  be  opposed  by  the  Irish  mem- 
bers on  every  subject,  and  if  an  Administration  were  to  come  in 
to  do  nothing  against  the  Pope,  they  would,  I  suppose,  be  turned 
out  by  the  English.     So  that  we  are  in  a  rather  considerable  fix. 

"  I  wnll  back  the  Irish  to  win,  though  they  have  long  odds  against 
them,  because  they  have  right  and  justice  on  their  sid&  In  hxA, 
we  are  exhibiting  ourselves  in  this  year  of  the  Exhibition  as  the 
most  intolerant  people  on  earth.  Europe  cries  shame  on  us,  and 
America  laughs  at  us.  Our  course  is  that  of  the  d()g  in  the  manger. 
We  will  not  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Pope,  as  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  does,  by  which  he  has  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  his  Polish  provinces  ^is  Ireland),  nor 
will  we  allow  the  Irish  to  manage  their  own  spiritual  affiuxa 
without  our  aid  or  intervention,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States 
Was  ever  anything  so  absurdly  unjust  ?  Well  may  our  statesmeDv 
such  as  Graham,  Aberdeen,  and  so  on,  decline  to  take  office  to 
carry  out  such  a  system.    I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
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leading  statesman  in  any  country  of  Europe  or  America^  who  would 
for  a  moment  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  treating 
seven  millions  of  Catholics  as  we  are  doing. 

'*  As  respects  the  prospects  of  Free  Trade  they  are  safe  enough 
if  we  can  have  an  appeal  to  the  country  upon  that  question  'pure 
and  simple.'  But  if  the  Protectionists  can  throw  in  the  religious 
cry.  Heaven  only  knows  what  may  be  the  consequence.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that,  if  the  people  are  determined  to  indulge  their  bigotry 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  tax  on  their  bread,  it  is  their  affair  and  not 
raina  I  shall  as  resolutely  oppose  Protestant  monopoly  as  Pro- 
tectionist monopoly. 

•  '^  I  am  glad  to  hear  such  good  accounts  of  vou.  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  come  to  Parliament,  although  I  should  like  to  have 
you  on  the  same  bench  with  me.  For  my  part  I  am  so  disgusted 
with  these  theological  squabbles  that  I  should  be  delighted  if  I 
could  bolt  out  of  the  political  ring.     But  there  is  no  such  luck." 

"  Dimford,  April  22.  {To  Mrs,  Cdbden)  —  I  left  Chichester 
with  Elcome  yesterday,  in  the  midst  of  rain,  and  it  has  been  rain- 
ing ever  since.  I  can  hardly  see  the  trees  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
leading  up  to  Walker's,  and  the  Downs  are  quite  lost  in  the  thick 
mist  I  am  of  course  a  prisoner,  which  is  very  disagreeabla 
Yesterday,  whilst  at  Chichester,  I  was  very  extravagant  in  the 
purchase  of  a  great  number  of  roses  in  pots,  which  I  expect  to 
arrive  to>day,  and  I  shall  have  them  taken  out  of  the  pots  and 
placed  in  the  garden.  Tliey  are  all  of  the  autumn  perpetual  kinds. 
I  intend  to  have  a  bed  of  them  on  the  rising  ground  just  at  the  end 
of  the  house,  not  coming  forward  too  far  to  interfere  with  the  view 
of  tlie  Downs.  I  shall  also  have  a  bed  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
We  shall  shine  in  roses.  The  hollies  and  evergreens  are  still 
looking  rather  sorry  and  downcast.  But,  probably,  with  dry  warm 
weather  we  shall  soon  see  an  improvement.  The  temperature  is 
mild,  and  the  wheats  are  looking  vigorous.  The  nightingale  and 
cuckoo  are  already  heard  in  the  hanger,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
woods  is  assuming  a  lively  hue.  I  long  for  the  time  when  we 
can  be  here  with  the  children  in  the  autumn.  You  will  enjoy  it 
beyond  measure." 

"  Muf/  21.  (To  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg)  —What  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment intend  to  do  I  know  not.^  But  of  this  I  am  quite  sure, 
that  if  they  do  not  intend  to  bring  forward  a  measure  calculated 
to  excite  some  enthusiasm  in  the  country,  they  had  better  leave 
us  as  we  are,  to  fight  the  battle  upon  the  Free  Trade  question. 
In  my  opinion,  no  measure  will  rouse  the  middle  class,  or  have 
tlie  slightest  chance  of  meeting  any  response  from  the  county 
constituency,  unless  the  ballot  form  a  part  of  it ;  and  I  fear  that 

1  Tliis  refers  to  tlie  Ministerial  proposals,  which  were  in  varions  shapes  before 
the  public  from  thiH  time  until  the  Crimean  War,  for  parliamentary  reform. 
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Lord  John  will  flinch  from  that.  Tlie  present  system  is  worn  out 
Tliere  must  be  a  new  departure  taken,  witli  a  better  crew  on 
board  the  Government  vessel,  and  an  avowed  and  definite  desti- 
nation in  view.  Until  this  fresh  start  be  taken,  we  shall  be  in  a 
tmnsition  state,  and  even  when  we  get  a  refonned  Parliament  and 
an  enlarged  constituency,  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  enable  tlie 
people  to  make  up  their  minds  what  they  shall  do  witli  their  power. 
I  am  not  sanguine  (since  the  Papal  outburst)  of  living  to  see  the 
political  millennium  whicli  some  i)eople  expect  fi-om  another  Re- 
form Bill.  But  I  repeat,  the  present  system  is  come  to  a  dead- 
lock, and  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  people  must  be  called  in 
to  give  a  preponderance  to  one  or  the  other  political  scale." 

This  year  the  first  Great  Exhibition  was  opened.  I  cannot 
find  that  Cobden  was  in  any  way  respousible  for  the  excessive 
importance  which  was  so  irrationally  attributed  to  this  once  fa- 
mous enterprise.  He  did  not  believe  that  it  marked  the  arrival 
of  a  pacific  transformation,  but  he  thought  that  he  might  take 
people  sufficiently  at  their  word  to  propose  to  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  Foreign  Minister  should  be  recommended  to  open 
negotiations  with  France  for  a  reduction  of  armaments.  He  stip- 
ulated for  nothing  specific ;  he  only  urged  that  an  effort  in  this 
direction  should  be  made  at  a  time  which  seemed  in  every  respect 
so  incomparably  propitious.  Lord  Palmerston  hastened  with  vir- 
tuous alacrity  to  give  a  cordial  adhesion  to  the  general  tendency 
of  liis  honorable  friend's  views,  but  would  prefer  to  be  left  with 
his  hands  fi*ee.  Other  members  followed,  sliowing  in  bright  colors 
what  a  noble  spectacle  we  should  set  to  mankind,  if  a  solemn  res- 
olution of  Parliament  should  commission  tlie  Foreign  Secretary 
to  say  openly  to  France,  "  We  desire  i)eace,  and  ask  you  to  aid  us 
in  that  great  work."  All  this  was  the  fashionable  mood  of  the 
hour,  just  as  declamatory  panic  was  the  mood  of  the  hour  after. 
There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  either  case.  The  instability  arose 
from  the  omission  of  influential  statesmen  to  keep  in  their 
minds  a  systematic  survey  of  the  facts  of  our  national  position 
in  relation  to  Foreign  Powers.  There  was  no  real  basis  con- 
sistently present  to  the  legislature  or  the  public,  to  justify  their 
occasional  fits  of  pacific  profession.  Cobden  had  no  illusions  as 
to  the  real  progress  of  his  opinions,  but  the  fewer  his  illusions, 
the  more  strongly  he  felt  bound  to  persevere. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Cobden  would,  be  able  to  speak 
so  freely  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  on  militar}'  and  naval  mat- 
ters, without  touching  that  susceptibility  which  is  common  to 
all  experts,  and  to  experts  in  these  two  great  services  more  even 
than  in  others.  He  often  received  insolent  letters  from  officers 
wlio  resented  public  discussions  as  private  affronts.  In  1850  a 
cerlaui  captain,  whose  operations  in  Borneo  Cobden  had  spoken 
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of  as  being  of  the  nature  of  piracy,  sent  him  a  challenge  to  fight  a 
duel  Cobden  replied  that  if  the  writer  repeated  the  offence,  he 
would  hand  him  over  to  the  police.  Vivacious  journalists  in- 
stantly taxed  him  with  inconsistency.  If  he  was  for  non-resist- 
ance, universal  disarmament,  and  peace-at-any-price,  with  what 
decency  could  he  talk  of  an  appeal  to  the  police  ?  This  folly  was 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  criticism  which  Cobden  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  at  the  hands  of  more  responsible  personages  than 
the  humorists  of  the  press.  In  the  same  year  an  Admiral  in  high 
position  entered  into  a  hostile  correspondence  with  him  on  the 
ground  of  something  which  Mr.  Bright  was  wrongly  reported  to 
have  said.  Cobden  replied  that  his  correspondent  must  expect 
like  all  public  men  to  have  his  conduct  freely  canvassed,  and  that 
if  he  had  so  little  control  over  his  temper  that  he  must  needs 
challenge  one  member  of  the  legislature  to  mortal  combat  because 
another  member  was  reported  to  have  made  a  mistake  of  a  single 
word  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  length,  or  because  a  reporter's  pen 
may  have  slipped  at  a  critical  moment,  then  the  Admural  nad 
mistaken  his  vocation,  and  ought  to  retire  from  the  public  service. 
Cobden's  reply  was  too  direct  to  be  courteous,  but  the  provocation 
was  sharp. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  correspondence  of  a  gravet  kind,  prin- 
cipally with  Mr.  Bright :  — 

"  Sept  29.  {To  Mr.  Bright) — I  have  been  looking  out  for  signs 
and  omens  of  the  political  future,  but  cannot  say  I  see  any  indi- 
cations of  a  breeze  in  the  direction  of  Reform.  People  are  too 
well-to-do  in  the  world  to  agitate  for  anything.  Did  you  ever 
know  or  read  of  any  movement  for  organic  change  when  wheat 
was  under  40s.,  to  say  nothing  of  cotton  at  4{i.  ?  I  am  willing  to 
do  my  share  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  as  an  individual ;  but  when 
you  suggest  a  Conference  under  the  auspices  of  Wilson  and  our- 
selves in  Manchester,  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  we  may  not 
be  under  the  risk  of  deceiving  ourselves  or  misleading  others  as 
to  the  meaning  of  such  a  step. 

"  If  we  move  together  at  the  head  of  an  organization,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  we  are  going  to  bring  the  League  following  with  us. 
This  will  be  a  delusion  practised  upon  people  at  a  distance,  and 
probably  upon  ourselves ;  for  de[>end  on  it,  we  shall  not  carry 
with  us  those  who  co-operated  witli  us  in  that  struggle.  Since  I 
have  been  down  here  [Midhurst],  I  have  been  amusing  myself 
under  an  old  yew-tree  by  looking  over  several  bushels  of  old  let- 
ters which  I  received  during  the  League  agitation.  The  names 
of  all  those  who  did  tlie  work  of  that  seven  years'  struggle  are 
fresh  in  my  memory.  Do  not  deceive  yourself ;  the  same  men  vAll 
not  Jiffht  the  battle  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  If  we  go  into  the 
conflict,  we  must  seek  for  recruits  from  amongst  another  class. 
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Let  this  be  understood  beforehand  by  ourselves  and  the  public; 
otherwise  we  do  harm  to  all  parties,  by  misleading  the  countiy 
and  ourselves. 

"  But  is  it  not  a  proof  that  the  country  is  not  ripe  for  a  really 
great  measure  of  Eeform,  that  there  is  no  spontaneous  movement 
for  it  ?  In  all  great  movements,  new  men  spring  up.  They  axe 
the  vouchee  for  the  reality  of  the  public  interest  in  the  Refonn 
in  question.  When  the  Catliolics  were  ready  to  free  themselves, 
it  was  so.  When  the  days  of  the  Corn  Law  were  numbered,  it 
was  so.  But  where  are  the  men  who  now  ask  you  and  me  and 
Wilson  to  put  ourselves  at  their  head,  to  effect  another  fieform  of 
Parliament  ?  .  .  .  .  Where  are  the  influential  local  men  wbo  are 
guaranties  for  the  earnestness  of  any  considerable  body  of  reliable 
partisans  throughout  the  kingdom  ?  We  are  bound  to  look  about 
us  for  some  security  of  tlie  kind.  Nay,  as  practical  men  of  this 
world,  we  should  be  guilty  of  a  wanton  waste  of  the  little  moral 
influence  we  possess,  if  we  did  not  take  a  calm  siurvey  of  the 
prospects  of  support  before  plunging  into  a  fresh  agitation.  Lo- 
pez may  be  pitied,  or  blamed,  according  as  people  Injlieve  him  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  beforehand  the  opinion  of 
the  Cuban  population ;  but  nobody  will  ever  excuse  you  or  me 
for  miscalculating  the  force  of  public  opinion  upon  any  ques- 
tion. 

"  We  can  learn  what  the  people  want,  if  we  take  the  trouble 
and  the  time  to  inquire.  I  confess  that,  before  I  embark  in  any 
formal  proceeding,  I  sliould  like  to  have  better  evidence  than  I 
have  hitherto  had  of  the  determination  of  the  public  to  cany  a 
thorough  measure  of  Reform.  To  judge  by  appearances,  nobody 
cares  about  it.  There  may  be  a  change.  When  the  breeze  stire, 
I  think  I  shall  perceive  the  ripple  on  the  water  as  soon  as  any- 
body. 

'*  I  am  not,  as  you  sup]X)se,  desponding  about  political  progress. 
I  have  faith  in  the  onward  tendency  of  our  species.  Not  even 
the  red  cloaks  of  the  Mancliester  aldermen  am  bring  me  to  my 
cynical  brother's  doctrine,  that  we  move  in  a  circle  of  instincts, 
and  return  after  a  given  cycle  to  the  old  starting-place  (I  admit, 
however,  that  the  cloaks  are  a  great  triumph  for  his  theory).  If 
we  are  not  now  moving  onward  witli  great  velocity,  it  is  because 
we  made  a  great  rush  for  the  goal  of  Fi-ee  Trade,  and  the  country 
lias  hardly  yet  recovered  its  })reath  sufficiently  for  a  fresh  start 
r>ut  there  is  no  danger  of  our  standing  still  or  becoming  stagnant. 
The  repeal  of  the  Corn  I^iw  was  a  severe  dose  of  alterative  medi- 
cine, which  is  working  by  a  self-acting  process  a  gradual  change 
in  the  body  politic.  It  niay  take  time,  but  the  effects  are  sore. 
I  am  living  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  I  can  witness  its 
operations." 
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•*  Midhwrst,  Oct.  L  {To  Mr.  Bright.)  — -  Tour  letter  of  the  25th 
has  only  to-day  come  to  hand,  without  any  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  delay. 

"  I  observe  that  you  are  hopeful  of  aid  from  Baines  and  Ca 
Have  you  seen  the  Mercury  of  Saturday  ?  It  is  lukewarm,  or  less 
tepid  even  than  that !  Gives  the  go-bye  to  the  ballot,  opposes 
our  honest  redistribution  because  it  would  give  an  eleventh  of  the 
representation  to  London,  and  objects  to  household  suffrage  with 
the  old  and  perverse  plea  that  it  would  give  a  preponderance  to 
the  agricultural  districts. 

"By  the  way,  with  reference  to  what  you  heard  from  

about  the  register.  I  may  here  say  that  my  mind  is  made  up  not 
to  stand  again  for  the  West  Biding.  I  shall  take  an  early  oppor^ 
tunity  of  announcing  my  intention.  Apart  from  the  Free  Trade 
question,  I  don't  see  what  principle  I  could  represent  in  the  West 
Biding.  If  Baines  be  a  representative  of  the  opinions  of  the 
iufluential  Liberals  of  the  Biding,  we  are  as  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder  upon  the  vital  questions  of  the  day.  I  will  sit  for  no 
place  where  the  constituency  will  not  back  me  in  an  active  oppo- 
sition to  all  invasions  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  That 
question  stands  in  my  judgment  before  that  of  commercial  freedouL 
And  -seeing  how  the  majority  of  dissenting  politicians  have  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  conscience  by  supporting  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  I  feel  by  no  means  certain  that  I  shall  find  any  con* 
stituency  which  will  return  me  on  my  own  terms,  about  which, 
however,  I  feel  no  nervous  anxiety.  I  see  nothing  but  party 
animosity  and  political  tergiversation  in  prospect  in  the  House 
for  some  years  to  coma 

"  I  agree  with  you  to  the  letter  in  all  you  say  about  Ireland. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  land  question  (coupled  with  the  Church 
Establishment)  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  I  go  heartily  with  you  in  the  determination  to  attack  the 
laud  monopoly  root  and  branch  both  here  and  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  There  is  an  article  in  this  day's  Freeholder  (*  Large  and 
Small  Farms ')  which  will  show  you  that  our  minds  are  running 
in  the  same  direction.  Wherever  the  deductions  of  political 
economy  lead,  I  am  prepared  to  follow.  By  the  way,  have  you 
had  time  to  read  Bastiat's  partly  posthumous  volume, '  Les  Har- 
monies Economiques '  ?  If  not,  do  so ;  it  will  require  a  studious 
perusal,  but  will  repay  it.  He  has  breathed  a  soul  into  the  dry 
bones  of  political  economy,  and  has  vindicated  his  favorite  science 
from  the  charge  of  inhumanity  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  religious 
devotee. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  Land  customs  of  this  country.  We  have 
made  no  progress  upon  the  subject  of  primogeniture  during  the 
last  twenty  years.     Public  opinion  is  either  indifferent  or  favor- 
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able  to  the  system  of  large  properties  kept  together  by  entaiL  If 
you  waut  a  proof,  see  how  every  successful  trader  buys  an  estate, 
aud  tries  to  perpetuate  his  naiue  in  connection  with  '  that  ilk '  by 
creating  an  eldest  sou.  It  is  probably  the  only  question  on  which, 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  abolish  the  present  system,  France 
could  be  again  roused  to  revolution ;  and  yet  we  are  in  England 
actually  hugging  our  feudal  fetters !  But  we  are  a  Chinese  people. 
What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that  our  grandmothers  did  not  deform 
their  feet  d  la  Chhwise!  if  so,  we  should  have  had  a  terrible 
battle  to  emancipate  women's  toes.  But,  however  unprepared  the 
public  may  be  for  our  views  on  the  land  question,  I  am  ready  to 
incur  any  obloquy  in  the  cause  of  economical  truth.  And  it  is, 
I  confess,  on  this  class  of  questions,  rather  than  on  plans  of 
organic  reform,  that  I  feel  disposed  to  act  the  part  of  a  pioneer. 

"  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  must  and  will  come,  but  it  chills 
my  enthusiasm  upon  the  subject  when  I  see  so  much  popular 
error  and  prejudice  prevailing  upon  such  questions  as  the  Colonies, 
religious  freedom,  and  the  land  customs  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  thoughts  make  me  for  an  instant  falter 
in  my  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  but  they  make 
me  doubt  whether  I  may  not  be  better  employed  in  trying  to 
diffuse  sound  practical  views,  than  in  fighting  for  forms  or  theories 
of  government  which  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  fate  of 
practical  legislation  at  all.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  any  improve- 
ment or  change  in  John  Bull's  sentiments  just  now  is  the  egregious 
vanity  of  the  beast.  He  has  been  so  plastered  with  flattery,  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite,  that  he  has  b^me 
an  impervious  mass  of  self-esteem.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to 
alter  the  policy  of  individuals  or  nations  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  the  '  envy  of  surrounding  nations 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world.'  Time  and  adversity  can  alone 
operate  in  such  cases." 

"  October  29.  (To  Mr,  Bright)  —  I  thought  I  had  so  repeatedly 
explained  myself  upon  the  Iteform  movement,  that  it  must  pre- 
vent any  misunderstanding  l)etween  us  as  to  my  meaning.  I  do 
not  advocate  our  doing  nothing.  I  am  prepared  to  do  something. 
We  must  all  do  our  best.  But  the  question,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion which  I  was  discussing,  is  whether  we  shall  call  a  Conference 
in  Manchester.  That  means  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  that  the 
men  who  call  the  Conference,  and  who  put  themselves  at  its 
head,  are  prepared  to  organize  an  agitation.  Have  we  duly 
reckoned  the  chances  of  making  Manchester  the  headquarters  of 
a  successful  Reform  movement  ?  I  doubt  its  success.  A  Confer- 
ence would  be  only  justifiable,  in  my  opinion,  after  we  had  been 
requested  to  call  one  by  the  i-eformers  of  the  several  localities  from 
which  we  should  invite  delegates.     I  have  seen  no  symptoms  of 
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any  such  movement  anywhera  I  wish  you  to  draw  the  distinction 
in  your  mind  between  our  individual  efforts  in  support  of  some 
sach  broad  plan  as  Hume's,  wliiuh  I  am  prepared  to  make,  and  our 
calling  a  Conference  in  Manchester,  Supposing  the  latter  to  be 
decided  on,  what  will  you  do  with  \\''almsley'3  great-little  go  ?  Will 
you  join  it  and  merge  in  it,  or  will  you  set  up  a  distuict  organiza- 
tion ?  If  the  former,  you  will  avoid  all  responsibility ;  but  you  will 
perhaps  give  an  apparent  force  to  a  society  which  has  little  real 
strength,  and  thus  tend  to  foster  the  delusion  that  more  is  doing 
than  is  really  being  done  by  it.  If  the  latter,  you  incur  a  great 
responaihility ;  you  can  only  be  justified  in  super.'seding  his  society, 
by  the  certainty  of  establishing  something  better.  In  any  case, 
we  shaU  for  a  time  have  two  suns  in  the  firraaraent  trying  to 
outshine  each  other.  Unless  we  make  a  very  grand  flare-up 
indeed,  we  shall  be  charged  with  impotent  jealousy  in  trying  to 
injuro  Walmsley'a  concern,  without  being  able  to  set  up  anything 
better.  Now,  none  of  these  difficulties  arise  if  we  act  individually, 
instead  of  calling  a  Manchester  Conference. 

"  I  have  thus  again  explained  my  views.  We  may  differ,  but 
cannot  misunderstand  each  other.  Having  had  my  say.  I  by  no 
means  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  would  refuse  to  join  you  and 
Wilson  in  any  such  demonstration,  if  you  decide  to  hold  one.  I 
shall  be  in  the  north  before  the  middle  of  next  month,  and  will 
com.e  and  pass  a  night  at  your  house.  I  am,  however,  under  an 
engagement  to  be  present  at  a  Freehold  Land  Society's  Conference 
in  IjOndon,  on  the  25th  of  November  (MondayJ. 

"  I  don't  know  how  soon  I  may  be  with  you.  The  Leeds  people 
have  invited  Kossuth  to  attend  a  meeting.'  I  don't  know  whether 
he  will  go.  I  have  advised  him  from  the  first  to  be  very  chary  in 
accepting  invitations ;  but,  if  he  should  go  there,  I  shall  certainly 
be  present  By  the  way,  you  will  be  curious  to  hear  what  sort  of 
impression  he  made  on  me.  Amiability,  earnestness,  and  dis- 
interestedness were  the  most  speaking  characteristics  of  the  man. 
Speaking  phrenologically.  I  should  say  he  wants  firmness ;  and  the 
head  is  very  small  in  the  animal  organs  behind  the  ear.  Alto- 
gether he  did  not  impress  me  with  a  sense  of  his  power  to  the 
extent  which  I  had  looked  for.  And  yet  he  must  possess  it,  for 
otbei-wise  he  could  not  have  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the 
aristocratic  party  in  his  country,  where,  judging  by  the  specimens 
I  have  seen  amongst  the  refugees,  he  was  brought  into  competition 
with  men  of  no  ordinary  stam[>.  The  secret  of  his  influence  lies, 
I  suspect,  in  his  eloquence.  His  speech  at  Winchester,  delivered 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  his  arrival  in  England,  in  a  language 
"itli  which  he  could  have  had  but  little  practical  acquaintance, 

'  KosButh  landed  al  SonthanipUm,  rrom  Turkey,  on  October  23. 
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was  the  most  extraordinaiy  exploit  I  ever  witnessed  I  have  no 
doubt  that  with  forty-eight  hours'  preparation,  and  a  supply  of 
the  necessary  materials,  he  would  make  as  good  a  financial  state- 
ment in  the  House  as  any  public  man  amongst  us.  The  speech 
he  delivered  was  suggested  by  myself,  and  was  spoken  without 
preparation. 

'*  I  have  not  seen  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Southamp^ 
ton  banquet,  but  am  anxious  to  see  how  Lawi*ence,  the  American 
Minister,  will  get  through  his  part  of  sympathizing  with  the  Aus- 
trian rebel,  who  deposed  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  Hungary,  and 
was  a  few  weeks  ago  hung  in  effigy  by  command  of  the  Austrian 
Government.  How  will  these  diplomatists,  with  their  starched 
etiquette,  ever  survive  such  a  violation  of  their  conventional  rules  ? 
Then  how  can  the  Austrian  Minister  remain  at  Washington  after 
the  President  has  invited  Kossuth  to  be  his  guest,  and  given  orders 
for  his  reception  with  military  honors  ?  Assuredly,  these  Demo- 
crats ai^  destined  to  turn  the  diplomatic  world  upside  down. 

"  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  Falmerston  wants  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  Kossuth.  His  tools  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a  vote  of  thanks  for  him  in  Southampton,  where  the  good 
folks  have  been  in  far  too  git?at  a  bustle  to  think  of  what  they  are 
doing.  But  you  will  have  observed  that  Kossuth  Iiimself  avoids 
saying,  anything  in  praise  of  Palmerston." 

'*  Nov,  4.  {To  F.  W,  Cohdcn.)  —  It  seems  Kossuth  will  not  go 
to  Yorkshire,  and  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  my  attending  the 
Manchester  banquet.  The  Times  has  had  a  slap  in  the  face  which 
it  will  not  soon  forget  or  forgive.  It  has  been  fairly  cowed  by  the 
universal  execmtion  it  has  brought  upon  itself.  Yet  what  an  ab- 
surd position  we  are  in.  So  completely  dictated  to  and  domineered 
over  by  one  newspaper,  that  it  requires  a  periodical  revolt  of  the 
whole  people  to  keep  the  despot  in  tolerable  order !  If  we  had,  as 
we  might  have,  a  dozen  daily  morning  papers,  of  all  prices,  repre- 
senting all  opinions,  and  holding  each  other  in  check,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  these  public  meetings  to  protest  against  the 
misrepresentation  of  the  press ;  which,  so  far  as  I  take  a  part  in 
tliem,  arc  not  the  most  safe  or  convenient,  for  one  is  always  in 
danger  of  being  identified  witli  those  who  give  vent  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  to  very  unsound  and  bellicose  sentiments." 

"  NovnnJjcr  7.  {To  Mr.  Brifjht.)  —  As  respects  Stui^'s  plan  of 
universal  suffrage,  although  I  am  convinced  we  shall  come  to  it 
some  day,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  so  much  support  from  the 
electoral  l)ody  as  household  suffrage.  And  we  are  too  apt  to  for- 
get that  the  mass  of  the  peoj)le,  however  enthusiastic  in  favor  of 
universal  suffrage,  have  not  the  }X)wer  of  carrying  that  or  any 
other  measure,  excepting  witli  tlie  aid  of  the  middle  class. 

"Again,  Sturge  loses  sight  of  the  inequality  of  representation. 
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which  (even  if  we  would  risk  the  ballot)  rendeis  it  qtdte  impossi* 
ble  that  we  should  make  the  £eform  Bill  a  simple  question  of 
household  or  manhood  sufirage.  After  all  (you  will  say  I  am 
upon  my  hobby  again)  I  look  to  the  forty-shilling  freehold  move- 
ment as  the  surest  guaranty  of  our  being  able  to  break  down  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  without  an  app^  to  violence.  A  county 
or  two  quietly  rescued  from  the  landlords  by  this  process  will, 
when  announced,  do  more  to  strike  dismay  into  the  camp  of  feu- 
dalism and  inspire  the  people  with  the  assurance  of  victory,  than 
anything  we  could  do.  As  respects  the  Whig  programme,  if  the 
ballot  be  left  out,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  scheme,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  it  will  be  left  out" 

"  Midhurst,  Nov.  6.  (  „  )  —  I  guarded  myself  as  carefully  as 
ever  I  did  in  my  life  from  being  seduced  into  an  unsound  position 
at  Winchester,  and  it  is  only  a  proof  of  the  terrible  powers  of  per- 
version possessed  by  the  Times  that  you  have  been  influenced  by 
its  comments  on  my  speech.  The  word '  Stop '  as  applied  to  Rus- 
sia was  used  first  by  Kossuth  in  his  speech.  He  said  he  wished 
us  only  to  say,  Stop.  In  my  remarks  I  alluded  to  the  unsound 
state  of  public  opinion  here,  and  our  own  violations  of  the  princi- 
ple of  non-intervention  in  our  foreign  policy.  I  also  referred  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  Bussians  invaded  Hungary,  so  much  were 
we  under  the  influence  of  those  unsound  opinions,  that  the  tone 
of  some  of  our  leading  papers  was  adverse  to  the  Hungarian  cause. 
I  said,  then  let  public  opinion  in  England  be  set  right  by  such 
speeches  as  we  had  just  heard,  and  let  us  come  into  court  with 
clean  hands,  by  acting  upon  the  principle  of  non-intervention  our- 
selves, and  let  America  join  us  in  the  same  course  (though  she  has 
rather  given  symptoms  of  following  our  bad  example),  and  then 
the  word  '  Stop '  addressed  to  liiissia  would  have  the  force  of  a 
thousand  cannons. 

"  I  bad,  of  coui-se,  a  ^ood  deal  of  private  talk  with  him,  all  in 
the  same  strain,  and  distinctly  told  him  that  I  had  no  other  hope 
for  Lini  but  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention as  a  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  And  certainly 
he  has  done  his  part  nobly  in  putting  forward  that  principle  in  its 
la i rest  aspect.  He  tells  us  he  does  not  want  help,  but  he  wishes 
us  to  secure  him  fair  play.  We  say  we  wish  fair  play  to  him  and 
uU  others  struggling  for  what  they  hold  to  be  their  rights.  Is  not 
such  a  man,  then,  to  have  our  sympathies  ?  Are  we  to  let  him  be 
slauglitered  here  by  the  Times,  and  stand  silently  by  whilst  worse 
than  Turks  are  assassinating  him  morally  ?  No ;  you  are  not  the 
man  to  say  so.  But  then  you  are  afraid  that  others  will  push  our 
doctrines  to  the  point  of  physical  force.  Even  if  they  do,  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  cease  to  j^ive  moral  power  its  only 
chance,  by  boldly  proclaiming  the  right  and  justice  of  the  Hunga- 
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rians  to  settle  their  own  domestic  affairs.  Now  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  public  opinion  in  England  can  be  shown  to  be  unmistakably 
against  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary,  the  Russian  Government 
would  no  more  think  of  risking  a  collision  with  the  two  most 
powerful  maritime  states,  than  Tuscany  or  Sardinia  would ;  for 
she  is,  if  possible,  more  at  the  mercy  of  those  powers.  Therefore, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  war,  let  us  give  the  fullest  development 
and  expression  to  sound  public  opinion. 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  in 
the  diplomatic  world ;  that  the  old  regime  of  mystification  and 
innuendo  and  intrigue  cannot  survive  the  growth  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle ;  that  diplomacy  must  be  a  public  and  responsible 
organization  ;  and  nobly  again  has  Kossuth  assailed  this  strong- 
hold of  the  hierarchical  spirit.  What  could  be  better  than  when  he 
said, '  Diplomacy  tells  us  that  the  dinner  is  prepared  and  eaten, 
and  we  (the  people)  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  digest  the  conse- 
quences '  ?  Then,  again,  his  attacks  upon  the  loaning  system  are 
quite  in  our  spirit.  In  fact  he  comes  here  preaching  the  main 
principles  enunciated  at  our  Peace  Congress,  but  preaching  them 
better  even  in  a  foreign  tongue  than  I  could  do  in  my  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  surely  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  slighted,  although 
some  of  his  admirers  talk  a  little  gunpowder. 

"  But  the  fact  is  that  upon  the  whole  the  public  addresses  and 
speeches  are  singularly  judicious,  with  the  exception  of  the  London 
Working  Men's  address,  with  which,  of  course,  the  working  men 
had  nothing  to  do.  I  join  you  heartily  in  wishing  to  guard  us 
against  being  for  a  moment  thought  to  be  the  advocates  of  war  or 
anned  intervention,  and  am  equally  convinced  with  yourself  that 
we  have  nothing  to  hope  from  Palmerston  and  Co.  One  of  my 
reasons  for  hoping  much  from  Kossuth's  agitation  here  and  in 
America  is  that  it  will  tend  to  unveil  Foreign  Ministers  and  put 
Foreign  Oftices  in  order. 

"  By  the  way,  with  reference  to  your  difficulties  about  speaking, 
I  should  expect  that  Kossuth  will  prefer  that  nobody  speaks  but 
himself.  After  having  such  a  rule  adopted  by  the  London  Work- 
ing Men's  Committee,  it  would  be  invidious  to  depart  from  it  in 
Manchester.  I  know  it  is  his  wish  that  nobody  speaks  in  his 
presence  unless  he  is  the  guest  of  the  chairman,  as  at  Southampton. 
So,  if  you  like  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  Kossuth  should 
receive  addresses  and  make  a  reply,  and  that  nobody  else  should 
speak,  I  know  that  would  be  most  agreeable  to  him." 

"  Dun  ford,  Nov.  13.  (  „  )  —  I  have  only  time  for  a  few  words 
to  save  the  post  after  reading  your  speech,  to  say  how  greatly  I 
admire  your  sentiments  and  approve  the  line  of  argument  you 
took  at  the  gi-eat  Kossuth  meeting.  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
ditticulties  of  a  peace  man  standing  before  such  a  meeting,  full  of 
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the  most  generous  indignation  at  the  oppressors  of  a  people  so 
nobly  represented  by  the  great  Magyar.  If  you  could  have  moved 
there  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  and  Austria,  it 
would  have  perhaps  been  the  resolution  which  would  have  most 
perfectly  embodied  the  feelings  of  three  fourths  of  those  present 
But  your  remarks  will  bear  the  test  of  time  and  reflection,  which 
I  should  think  would  hardly  be  the  case  with  the  rev.  gentlemen 
who  fell  foul  of  your  peace  principles.  By  the  way,  if  I  rightly 
understand  what  Dr.  Vaughan  said,  he  took  credit  for  Palmerston 
for  having  prevented  the  Sultan  from  surrendering  Kossuth  by 
promising  him  material  help.  Now,  you  will  find  on  referring  to 
Palmerston's  speech  on  Roebuck's  Greek  Debate,  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  entry  of  our  fleet  into  the  Dardanelles,  he  himself  informed 
us  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  withdrew  his  demand  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  the  Refugees  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan's  envoy 
remonstrating  against  the  demand,  and  hefort  any  intelligence  had 
reached  Fetersburgh  of  the  views  of  the  English  Government.  But  I 
remember  at  the  time  making  the  calculation,  and  finding  that 
the  newspapers  of  London  and  Paris,  giving  one  unanimous  ex- 
pression from  all  parties  and  every  shade  of  opinion,  of  indignation 
at  the  attempt  of  the  northern  powers  to  violate  the  law  of  nations 
in  the  persons  of  Kossuth  and  his  companions,  reached  Peters- 
burgh  at  the  same  time  with  the  Turkish  envoy,  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced, and  I  said  as  much  in  the  House  afterwards,  that  it  was 
that  expression  of  opinion  from  Western  Europe  scared  the  despots 
instantly  from  their  prey.  And  you  are  quite  right ;  it  is  opinion 
and  opinion  only  that  is  wanting  to  establish  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention as  a  law  of  nations,  as  absolutely  as  the  political 
refugee  in  a  third  and  neutral  country  is  protected  now  by  the  law 
of  nations.  But  these  people  who  bawl  for  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
settle  these  matters,  forget  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to  settle 
opinion  amongst  ourselves  before  we  go  to  war  to  make  others 
conform  to  a  principle  which  we  have  not  yet  agreed  upon.  Was 
public  opinion  in  England  unanimously  expressed  against  Russian 
intervention  in  1849  ?  Turn  back  to  the  columns  of  the  Thnes 
and  Manchester  Ghcardian  for  an  answer.  .... 

"  I  know  that  Kossuth  was  most  indignant  on  reading  the  blue- 
books  (at  Kutayah)  giving  the  correspondence  about  the  Hunga- 
rian struggle,  for  Pulsky  told  me  at  the  time  that  K  had 
discovered  to  his  surprise  that  the  whole  moral  force  of  our  diplo- 
macy at  Vienna  was  employed  against  him,  and  that  Palmerston 
at  the  close  of  the  struggle  wrote  to  congratulate  the  Austriein 
government  upon  the  termination  of  the  war.  .  .  .  ." 

''Nov,  16.  {To  Mr.  Ashworih.)  —  Kossuth  is  most  certainly  a 
phenomenon ;  not  only  is  he  the  first  orator  of  the  age,  but  he 
combines  the  rare  attributes  of  a  first-rate  administrator,  high 
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moral  qualities,  and  unswerving  courage.  This  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero.  I  am  glad  to  see  by  your  let- 
ter that  you  have  participated  in  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  bim. 
I  confess  I  felt  intensely  interested  in  the  success  of  his  visit,  after 
the  base  and  brutal  attempt  of  the  Times  to  destroy  his  character, 
before  even  he  had  alighted  on  our  shores.  The  generous  welcome 
given  to  him  is  I  believe  not  altogether  undue  to  the  dastardly 
attacks  made  on  him  by  that  paper,  which  has  received  a  lesson 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  The  tone  of  the  addresses 
and  speeches  delivered  at  the  meetings  has  been  very  discreet  and 
moderate.  There  has  been  some  gunpowder  vomited  forth,  par- 
ticularly by  a  reverend  gentleman  in  Manchester,  which  might 
have  been  better  spared  for  a  fitter  occasion.  What  we  want  is  a 
sounder  public  opinion  upon  the  question  of  national  rights  and 
the  sovereignty  of  peoples.  If  we  could  make  up  our  own  minds, 
as  a  community,  that  the  Russian  intervention  in  Hungary  was 
a  violation  of  the  independence  of  a  nation,  we  should  not  require 
to  threaten  war  to  make  our  opinion  influential.  But  what  were 
the  facts,  and  what  are  now  the  facts  ?  At  the  time  when  the 
Czar  moved  his  army  across  the  Carpathians,  not  only  were  we 
not  agreed  as  a  people  in  condemning  the  act,  but  the  TimtB^ 
Guardian,  and  all  the  Tory  papers,  took  a  view  of  the  intetvention 
favorable  to  Russia.  Even  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House,  spoke 
apologetically  of  it.  And  even  now  the  Times  leans  to  the  same 
side.  The  whole  of  the  Tory  party  and  the  aristocracy  are  hold- 
ing aloof  from  the  Kossuth  demonstration.  It  is  clear  that  we 
want  an  enlightened  and  reibrmed  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
non-intervention.  Kossuth  has  done  much  to  change  the  tone, 
and  I  think,  if  1849  had  now  to  be  gone  through  again,  there  would 
be  such  a  demonstration  of  opinion  as  would  scare  Nicholas  from 
his  prey.  But  there  is  still  very  much  to  be  done,  and  I  can 
imagine  nothing  more  calculated  to  retard  the  progress  of  sound 
public  opinion  than  to  invite  the  people  to  embark  in  a  firesh  war 
in  favor  of  Hungarian  liberty.'* 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  PROTECTIONISTS  IN  OFFICE. 

The  signal  victory  which  IjonX  Palmerston  had  gained  in  the  flnm- 
mer  of  1850,  was  followed  liefore  the  close  of  the  following  year 
by  what  looked  to  everybody  but  himself  like  a  crushing  repulse. 
His  mpid  and  pei^eniptory  way  of  doing  tlie  business  of  hia  office 
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had  never  been  agreeable  to  the  Court  The  substantial  aims  of 
his  policy  had  been  in  most  instances  extremely  disagreeable  to 
some  of  the  continental  personages  with  whom  the  English  Court 
was  on  terms  more  or  less  close.  In  these  high  quarters,  there- 
fore, he  was  no  favorite.  At  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph, 
the  Queen  transmitted  to  him  a  rebuke  for  neglect  of  considera- 
tion and  observance  towards  the  Crown,  so  sharply  worded  that 
when  it  became  public,  men  looked  upon  it  as  an  affront  not  to 
be  'borne,  and  wondered  that  a  Minister  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
spirit  should  not  have  met  it  by  instant  resignation.  He  did  not 
take  this  course,  because,  in  his  own  words,  to  have  resigned  then 
would  have  been  to  give  the  fruits  of  victory  to  adversaries  whom 
he  had  defeated,  and  to  abandon  his  supporters  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  by  their  means  he  had  just  triumphed.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  he  rashly  gave  his  enemies  their  opportu- 
nity. When  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  struck  his 
blow  against  the  Assembly,  Lord  Palmerston  thought  that  he  had 
done  what  was  right  and  expedient,  and  frankly  said  as  much  in 
talking  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  conversation  in  an  official  despatch  from  Paris.  The 
despatch  came  in  due  course  before  the  Queen  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  conceived  that  Lord  Palmerston's  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  President's  action,  before  consultation  with  his 
.colleagues,  was  a  violation  of  prudence  and  decorum  which 
showed  him  to  be  unfit  for  his  post  Lord  John  Russell  in  a 
summary  manner  dismissed  bim  from  office ;  and  in  the  debate 
which  afte^^va^ds  took  place  upon  the  matter  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  generally  held  at  the  time  to  have  amply  justified 
the  dismissal.  Hasty  observers  made  up  their  minds  that  Lord 
Palmerston*s  career  was  at  an  end. 

Lord  Palmerston  himself  took  a  very  different  view.  He 
reckoned  confidently  that  the  nation  would  not  forget  his  power 
in  foreign  affairs.  He  knew  that  it  did  him  more  good  than  harm 
to  figure  as  the  victim  of  the  Germanism  of  the  Court  He  saw 
that  the  press  of  the  country  was  almost  boisterously  on  his  side. 
Finally,  he  perceived  like  everybody  else  that  the  Ministry  could 
not  get  through  the  session,  and  would  probably  not  stand  long 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament^  His  opportunity  came  within 
a  few  days.  He  had  his  tit-for-tat  with  John  Russell  —  so  he 
wrote  —  and  turned  him  out  by  carrying  an  amendment  in  the 
Militia  Bill,  which  the  Minister  took  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence. Lord  John  Russell  immediately  resigned  (February  23), 
and  the  first  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  took  the  place 
of  the  last  administration  of  pure  Whigs. 

1  See  Mr.  Ashley's  Lift  of  Lord  Palmeriton,  ii  218. 
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In  Cobden's  eyes  the  policy  of  the  Militia  Bill,  and  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  the  Protectionists,  were  equally  startling  and 
equally  ill-omened.  One  event  certainly  showed  a  revival  of  the 
military  spirit,  and  the  other  for  some  time  was  seriously  believed 
to  threaten  a  reaction  against  Free  Trade.  Cobden  made  a  vig- 
orous speech  against  the  proposal  for  organizing  the  militia,  con- 
tending that  we  should  be  amply  protected  by  our  navy,  if  our 
ships  were  not  systematically  sent  abroad.  He  denied  the  rea- 
sonable probability  of  invasion,  appealing  to  Lord  John  Bussell'a 
emphatic  declaration  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  that  the  re- 
lations of  peace  existed  between  tliis  country  and  foreign  nations 
in  the  fullest  degree.  Why  should  we  suddenly  act  as  if  a  remote 
and  highly  improbable  contingency  were  an  assured  certainty  ? 
This  point  of  view  was  not  agreeable  to  the  majority,  and  all  that 
Cobden  took  by  his  protest  was  the  assurance  from  a  member  on 
his  own  side  that  he  was  laboring  under  a  monomania  which  de- 
prived the  country  of  the  services  of  a  very  clever  man.  Cobden 
knew  very  well  what  price  he  and  his  friends  might  expect  to 
pay  for  standing  aloof  from  either  of  the  two  great  factions,  and 
refusing  to  echo  tlie  conventional  cries  of  the  political  market- 
place. In  the  course  of  the  previous  year  he  had  told  a  great 
meeting  of  Liberals  at  Manchester  how  he  stood.  Spiteful  news- 
papers had  begun  to  talk  of  him  as  a  disappointed  demagogue. 
*'  This  disappointed  demagogue,"  he  said,  "  wants  no  public  em- 
ployment ;  if  I  did,  I  miglit  have  had  it  before  now.  I  want  no 
favor  and  no  title.  I  want  nothing  that  any  Government  or  any 
party  can  give  me ;  and  if  I  am  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  all, 
it  is  to  give  my  feeble  aid  to  the  advancement  of  certain  ques- 
tions on  which  I  have  strong  convictions."  If  they  deprived  him 
of  this  power,  if  they  told  him  not  to  do  this  because  it  was  likely 
to  destroy  a  Government  with  which  he  could  have  little  sympa- 
thy, then  the  sooner  he  betook  himself  to  something  more  profit 
able  than  sitting  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  night  after  nighty 
the  better  both  for  himself  and  his  friends.^ 

If  Cobden  found  little  support  from  either  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  the  country  for  his  opinions  on  war  and  armaments,  he 
was  compensated  in  part  by  finding  that  upon  Free  Trade  at  any 
rate  there  was  no  backsliding  in  either  the  press  or  the  constitu- 
encies. The  new  Government  professed  to  leave  the  question  of 
Protection  open  until  it  should  be  convenient  to  appeal  to  the 
country.  This  made  it  impossible  for  the  Free  Traders  to  do 
anything  but  oppose  them.  If  the  Ministers  were  not  for  a  Com 
Law,  Mr.  Bright  told  them,  let  them  say  so.  If  one  of  them  were 
authorized  boldly  to  avow  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  any 

1  Manchester,  Feb.  28,  1851. 
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duty  could  be  imposed  apon  corn,  and  to  promise  that  they  would 
not  tamper  with  the  taxation  with  a  view  to  compensate  certain 
classes  for  losses  alleged  to  be  due  to  Free  Trade,  then  the  Gk)v- 
emment  should  certainly  never  find  him  voting  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  them.  The  same  rather  bitter  but  perfectly  intelligible 
indifference  of  the  Manchester  school  to  the  ties  which  nominally 
connected  them  with  the  official  world,  shows  itself  pretty  clearly 
in  Cobden's  letters  during  this  long  crisis :  — 

"*  House  of  Commons,  Feb,  28.  {To  George  JTitemw)— Whilst  I 
am  writing,  Stanley  [Lord  Derby]  is  still  speaking,  but  from  what 
I  hear  his  plan  is  to  nold  the  Com  question  in  suspense,  on  the 
plea  of  other  grave  Parliamentary  afTairs,  and  admitting  himself  in 
a  minority  in  the  Commons,  to  do  nothing  unless  forced  to  a  dis- 
solution by  what  he  calls  a  factious  opposition.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  always  afraid  of  a  dissolution,  and  this  threat  may 
not  be  without  its  influences  on  Members.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  our  course  is  clear.  We  must  not  allow  the  country  to  be 
kept  both  in  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  in  hot 
water  and  confusion  for  a  year.  We  must  cimllenge  to  instant 
combat,  and  memorialize  the  Queen  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  dissolve.  This  will  give  courage  and  confidence  to  our  friends, 
and  prevent  the  Members  of  the  House  from  temporizing.  We 
have  everything  to  fear  from  delay.  Popular  enthusiasm  cools, 
and  the  enemy  being  in  power  will  be  sharpening  the  sword  with 
which  to  slay  us  as  soon  as  we  are  off  guard.  Let  no  other  ques- 
tion be  mixed  up  with  ours.  The  country  will  not  entertain 
other  reforms  until  our  question  is  disposed  of." 

'* London,  Feb.  28.  (  „  )  —  Further  reflection,  and  the  perusal 
of  Lord  Derby's  speech,  have  confirmed  me  in  my  views.  We 
must  go  for  memorials  to  the  Queen  for  a  dissolution.  We  must 
mix  up  no  other  question  with  it,  because  no  other  will  interest 
the  public  till  it  is  settled.  We  may  talk  of  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  I  would  have  no  resolution  excepting  upon  our  own 
question.  There  should  be  one  resolution  affirming  our  determi- 
nation to  renew  the  League  agitation,  if  necessary  to  maintain 
Free  Trade  inviolate;  and  another  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
meeting,  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  to  have  the  question 
forever  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  country,  and  therefore  praying 
the  Queen  to  dissolve  as  soon  as  the  forms  of  Parliament  admit 
I  have  my  doubts  yet,  whether  Lord  Derby  will  dare  to  go  to  the 
country  on  the  bread  question ;  but  if  he  should,  he  will  find  nine 
tenths  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  even  in  the  rural  districts 
dead  against  him.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a  dissolu- 
tion. Free  Trade  is  stronger  in  the  agricultural  districts  amongst 
the  mass  of  the  people,  than  you  perhaps  imagine  in  Manchester. 
There  need  not  be  too  much  sound  and  fury  in  our  proceedings. 

25 
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The  very  apparition  of  the  League  will  settle  the  question.  In 
fiict  it  is  tlie  only  thing  that  all  parties  at  headquarters  are 
afraid  of." 

A  couple  of  days  after  this  letter,  the  Council  of  the  League  met 
in  tlieir  old  quarters  at  Manchester.  Crowds  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  thronged  into  the  great  room  of  Newall's  Buildings, 
and  as  one  familiar  face  after  another  was  recognized,  the  assembly 
became  almost  as  animated  as  when  the  great  struggle  was  at  its 
height.  CoMen  moved  the  first  resolution  in  a  terse  and  pithy 
speech,  Mr.  Briglit  and  Mr.  Gibson  followed,  and  before  the  meet- 
ing was  over,  the  men  in  the  room  thoroughly  understood  one 
another  and  what  was  to  be  done ;  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been 
subscribed ;  and  tlie  plan  of  the  electoral  campaign  had  been  de- 
termined upon  and  prepared.^ 

"  Manchester,  March  3.  {To  Mrs.  Cobden.) — The  meeting  was 
all  I  could  wish  in  point  of  influence,  numbers,  and  earnestness. 
But  it  struck  me  that  people  with  difficulty  realize  in  their  minds 
the  necessity  of  another  effoit  to  secure  Free  Trade.  However  the 
blow  will,  I  expect,  tell  decisively." 

"  March  5.  (  „  )  —  The  feeling  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  is  most  intense  amongst  the  working  clasa  They  will 
never  allow  the  Com  Law  to  be  reimposed." 

"  London,  March  11.  {To  Mr.  Sturgc)  — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
coiTectly  interpret  your  letter  to  mean  that  you  prefer  to  let  Lord 
Derby  remain  in  office  for  fear  of  seeing  back  the  Whigs.  My 
ol)ject  is  to  settle  the  Free  Trade  question  forever,  and  to  clear  the 
ground  for  other  questions.  If  in  doing  so  I  should  be  instm- 
mental  in  bringing  back  the  Whigs,  it  would  not  be  my  fault  I 
have  no  such  object  in  view,  and  agree  with  you  in  wishing  they 
could  remain  in  Opposition  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  —  or  at  least 
to  the  day  of  their  reformation.  Let  us  not  however  deceive  our- 
selves by  supix)sing  that  Lord  Derby  would  be  less  inclined  for 
the  Jlilitia  than  the  Whigs.  All  the  aristocratic  parties  and  the 
Court  are  in  favor  of  more  armaments.     Our  business  is  to  try  to 

1  Cob<l(>n  usually  tried  to  get  one  salient  fact  into  a  §peecb.  On  this  occarion 
he  mentioned  a  fact  that  he  doseribed  as  comnrising  almost  their  malii  case: —  "  Since 
tlie  day  M'hen  wo  laid  <lo\vn  our  arms  there  lias  bc^en  iniporteil  into  this  ooantry  in 
grain  and  flour  of  all  kinds  an  amount  of  human  subsistence  equal  to  upwards  of 
50,000,000  of  quarters  of  grain  —  a  larger  quantity  than  had  been  imported  from 
foroign  eountnes  diuing  the  thirty-ono  years  preceding  1S46 — tliat  is,  from  the 
)>ea<.-e  of  I  SI  5  down  to  the  time  at  which  we  brought  our  labors  to  a  close.  Kow, 
gentlemen,  in  that  one  fact  is  coinpriseil  our  case.  Yon  have  had,  at  the  lowent 
c<miputation,  6,000,000  of  your  countr>'men,  or  countrywomen,  or  children,  sub- 
sisting on  the  com  that  has  been  brought  from  foreign  countries.  And  what  does 
that  sjiy  \  What  does  it  say  of  tlie  comfort  you  have  brought  to  the  homea  of  those 
families  ?  What  does  it  say  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  and  secnrity  of  domestic 
life  in  those  homes,  where  50,000,000  of  quarters  of  grain  extra  have  been  intrt^ 
ductil,  and  where,  but  for  your  exertions,  the  inmates  might  have  bean  left  eitbv 
in  hopeless  penury  or  subsisting  on  potatoes  ? " 
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make  the  people  of  a  diifereiit  opinion ;  and  when  I  say  the  peo- 
ple, I  mean  that  public  opinion  which  alone  can  enable  us  to 
break  down  the  martial  propensities  of  the  Government  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  we  have  much  to  do  with  the 
public,  before  we  can  with  any  sense  or  usefulness  quarrel  with 
this  or  that  aristocratic  party. 

**  I  have  watched  naturally  the  tone  of  the  press  upon  the  late 
(as  I  think  monstrous)  proposal  to  increase  our  armaments.  It 
is  decidedly  against  us.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  dailies,  but  of 
the  weekly  papers ;  and  I  do  not  allude  to  such  papers  as  the  Ex- 
aminer  or  Spectator,  but  to  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  r^eui  by  artisans 
and  small  shopkeepers,  and  the  Illustrated  Weekly  News,  a 
thorough  middle-class  print  By  these  and  such  as  these  I  have 
been  denounced  and  put  out  of  the  pale  of  practical  statesman- 
ship for  opposing  an  increase  of  armaments.  I  care  nothing  for 
this,  because  I  prefer  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  advocating  my  own 
views  to  the  prospects  of  office.  But  how  many  public  men  who 
have  ambition  to  gratify  will  range  themselves  alongside  of  us, 
so  long  as  the  press  is  thus  opposed  to  them  ?  To  change  the 
press,  we  must  change  public  opinion.  And,  mind,  when  I  speak 
of  the  press  I  speak  of  those  weekly  papers  which  are  really  sup- 
ported by  the  people. 

"  Never  was  the  military  spirit  half  so  rampant  in  this  country 
since  the  Peace  as  at  present  Look  at  the  late  news  from  Ban- 
goon.^  Nobody  inquires  why  we  killed  300  Burmese.  The  papers 
applaud  the  deed  without  asking  for  a  justification.  This  makes 
about  5400  persons  killed  by  our  ships  in  the  East  during  the  last 
five  years,  without  our  having  lost  one  man  by  the  butcheries ! 
Now  give  me  Free  Trade  as  the  recognized  policy  of  all  parties  in 
this  country,  and  I  will  find  the  best  possible  argument  against 
these  marauding  atrocities.  I  will  then  demonstrate  to  all  by 
tlieir  own  admission  that  they  cannot  profit  by  such  proceedings. 
To  take  away  the  motive  of  self-interest  is,  after  all,  the  nearest 
way  to  influence  the  conduct  of  wicked  human  nature.  Therpforey 
as  the  moral  of  this,  I  exhort  you  to  give  the  finishing-stroke  to 
Free  Trade  as  the  best  means  of  advancing  your  peace  principles." 

"  March  20.  {To  J.  Sturge.)  —  As  you  will  have  seen  by  Lord 
Derby's  speech  in  the  Lords,  the  present  Government  will  carry  a 
Militia  Bill  if  they  can.  It  is  the  question  upon  which  they  will 
trv  to  raise  a  discussion  in  the  House  with  a  view  to  gain  time. 
aVinl  I^rd  John  Russell  and  his  party  are  so  hampered  with 
])le(lgc3  upon  the  subject,  that  they  cannot  offer  any  opposition 
t  >  at  least  an  introduction  of  the  measure.     Therefore  you  must 

1  This  waa  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Burmese  War,  which  Cobden  dealt  with 
in  the  following  year  in  his  pamphlet,  How  Wars  are  got  up  in  India.  See  Col- 
lected Writings,  vol.  ii. 
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not  relax  in  your  efforts  to  prevent  the  scheme  from  being  carried 
out.     The  invasion  panic  seems  pretty  nearly  forgotten."  • 

"  LomloTiy  March  20.  {To  George  Wilson)  —  ....  The  Derby- 
Disraelites  are  not  going  to  give  up  their  berths  in  a  hurry,-  and 
they  would  be  fools  if  they  did  so,  for  they  are  oppos^  to'  an 
Opposition  whose  leaders  have  not  tlie  pluck  (and  liizzy's  iniBb- 
lence  shows,  that  he  knows  it)  to  stop  tlie  supplies.  I  have  been 
in  constant  communication  with  Lord  John  and  Graham,  but  they 
are  not  the  men  to  strike  the  blow,  and  we  are  powerless  without 
them.  The  excuse  tliey  put  forward  is  the  fear  that  sofne  of  the 
Peel  party  and  Palmer^ton  will  not  join  in  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence—  such  as  limiting  the  supplies,  and  that  we  might  be  in 
a  minority.  .  I  have  urged  upon  them  again  and  again  that  piom|^ 
neas  and  courage  will  carry  everybody  with  them  —  that  th©  meniL 
bers  on  our  side  of  the  House  will  lor  the  sake  of  their  elections 
vote  for  the -Free  Trade  majority.  But  timidity  carries  the  day. 
And  so  I  suppose  these  men  will  be  in  oflice  till  November.  In 
the  mean  time  they  will  get  rid  of  their  Protectionist  pledges,  and 
try  to  reconstruct  a  Tory  party  —  and  as  we,  the  present  Opposi- 
tion, are  a  rope  of  sand  with  an  Iiish  party  ])ledged  against  the 
"Whigs,  I  see  no 'reason  why  Derby  should  nut  have  a  fresfa  lease 
upon  a  Free  Trade  policy.  Cfladstone,  Goulburn,  Sidney  Herbert, 
Palmerston,  have  more  afiiuity  for  the  Tories  than  for  ns,  iand 
nothing  but  Free  Tmde  keeps  us  on  the  same  benches.  True, 
tliere  will  be  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  making  a  party; 
What  could  they  do  with  Disraeli,  if  Gladstone  were  on  the  same 
bench? 

'J  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  Protectionists  are  slipping 
away  from  their  principles  at  a  gallop,  and  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  wasting  our  strength  in  firing  ball  cartridges  at  a  dead  Hon.": 

"  Loiidoii,  Ma^ch  23.  (  „  )  —  I  have  done  all  I  possibly 
could  with  Lonl  John  to  induce  him  to  act  with  morfe  vigor.  He 
is  hampered  with  pledges  and  opinions  given  or  expressed  to  the 
Queen  or  Lord  Derby  when  he  went  out  of  office,  which  prevent 
him  from  taking  a  leading  part  in  advocating  an  immediate  disso- 
lution of  Parliament.  And  yet,  as  you  will  have  seen,-  he  is  in 
no  way  inclined  to  let  anylxjdy  else  lead  our  side  of  the  House. 

"  I  have  spoken  in  the  same  way  to  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
has  l>een  in  consultation  with  his  colleagues  of  the  late  Peel  party, 
and  I  have  a  long  letter  fi*om  him  exj)laining  why  he  thinks  we 
must  be  content  for  the  present  with  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Derby.  He  fears  that  some  of  his  party  would  not  vote  for  liniit- 
ing  tlie  supplies  for  the  military  services.  But  they  still  leave  it 
open  to  deal  with  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  if  the  Grovernment 
should  be  inclined  to  ))ostpone  unreasonably  the  appeal  to  the 
country.     Last  ilight,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  money 
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was  voted,  there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  that  we  should  dis- 
solve early  in  May. 

**  What  &re  you  doing  ?  You  ought  at  once  to  make  out  a  list 
of  those  places  which  are  safe,  and  waste  no  attention  or  money 
on,  them.  Then  look  to  places  like  Sunderland,  lirerpool,  Lincoln, 
Boston,  where  there  will  be  Protectionists  standing,  and  there 
you  ought  tQ  concentrate  your  strength  by  distribution  of  telling 
tracts  and  handbills.  Not  caricatui-es  or  poetry  or  sdrcastn,  but 
brief  and  pithy  facts,  for  in  those  places  people  are  not  Up  to 
the  mark.  Pictorial  tracts  or  handbills  ai'e  good;  but  they'  should 
be  pictorial  facts,  not  caricatures."  ' 

"May  5*  (To  J.  Sturge.)  —  I  am  not  quite  sure,  yet  that  we 
may  not  draw  the  sting  from  the  Militia  Bill,  and  make  it  so  differ-^ 
ent  a  thing  in  Committee  that  its  author  may  repudiate^  it  It  is 
thought  that  the  present  Government  is  vexed  at  having  to*  carry 
the  measure  through,  and  they  will  be  far  more  sick  of  it  before 
we  have  done  with  them.  Last  night,  or  rather  this  morning:  at 
one  o'clock,  in  the  heat  of  the  strife  Disraeli  was  drawn  into 
another  Protectionist  avowal,  which  will  embarrass  him*  again.  In 
fact,  the  Militia  Bill  seems  destined  to  bring  no  end  'Of  trouble 
upon  all  Governments  who  meddle  with  it,  and  we  shall  do  our 
best  to  make  the  present  Ministers  sick  of  their  adopted  child. 
It  is  the  wretched  Wliigs  alone  who  render  such  bad  measures 
possible.    But  Lord  John  seems  to  have  paid  an  ample  penalty."  • 

''June  9.  (  „  )  —  I  admire  your  hopefulness,  and  must 
confess  myself  to  be  much  dispfusted  and  almost  dismayed  at  the 
proceedings  on  the  Militia  Bill.  I  will  never  foi-give  the  Whigs 
for  this  retrograde  step.  On  analyzing  the  division  list,  I  find 
that  in  almost  every  case,  where  it  was  possible  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  members,  your  party  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing them  from  supporting  the  third  reading.  The  majority  was 
made  up  of  county  members  (chiefly  Protectionists)  and  the 
representatives  of  small  pocket  boroughs.  This  shows  that,  if  we 
had  a  fair  representation,  you  could  hold  the  military  party  in 
check.  But  you  can  do  nothing  without  a  change  in  the  county 
representation,  and  there  is  no  county  that  sends  such  bad  mem- 
bers as  that  where  you  live." 

The  elections  for  a  new  Parliament  extended  o^er  the  month  of 
July.  Cobden  and  his  Conservative  colleague  again  divided  the 
representation  of  the  West  Riding  without  a  contest.  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  Bright  won  at  Manchester  by  handsome  majorities. 
Taken  broadly  the  strength  of  parties  had  not  shifted,  arid. there 
was  no  a])proach  to  such  a  change  as  would  have  justified  a 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  Free  Trade.  The  Government  gained 
strength  enough  to  resist  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  if  it  should 
be  proposed,  but  not  strength  enough  to  carry  their  measures. 
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What  shrewd  observers  like  Lord  Palmerston  expected  was  that 
they  would  be  beaten  upon  some  fanciful  scheme  for  relieving 
everybody  without  increasing  anybody's  burdens,  "  which  would 
be  speedily  seen  to  be  too  mountebankish  to  be  practicable."* 
Tliis  is  what  actually  happened.  Meanwhile  Cobden  and  his 
friends  did  not  relax  their  ^dgilance. 

*' Midhursty  Au{jfust  18.  {To  George  Wilson.)  —  If  you  have 
money  in  hand,  would  it  not  be  well  to  keep  it  until  we  have 
fairly  disposed  of  the  Protectionist  party  ?  The  Government 
ought  to  be  driven  to  avow  Free  Trade  opinions,  or  be  driven 
from  office.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  do  either,  unless  the  League 
still  shows  a  formidable^  front  to  all  trimmers.  We  must  not 
abandon  the  field  whilst  professing  Protectionists  hold  office. 
The  Government  will  be  in  a  difficulty  how  to  change  their  Pro- 
tectionist garments  for  a  Free  Trade  suit  without  breaking  up 
their  party.  But  our  object  is  or  ought  to  be  to  break  up  the 
County  gang,  which  exists  only  upon  the  basis  of  Protection.  Do 
not  tlierefore  throw  away  your  balance,  but  keep  it  and  let  the 
world  know  that  you  have  it." 

"  Mldhurst,  Sept.  14,  1852.  (To  Mr.  Sturge)  —  I  hold,  that  be- 
fore you  can  i-ationally  liope  to  reduce  the  army  or  the  navy,  you 
must  bring  the  public  mind  to  agiee  to  the  abolition  of  the  militia. 
And  I  should  also,  with  all  due  deference,  say,  that  until  we  can 
recover  this  lost  ground  for  the  Peace  party  in  England,  it  will 
be  a  little  inconsistent  in  us  to  travel  abroad  to  teach  our  doc- 
trines to  other  nations.  Tlie  establishment  of  the  militia  was  a 
disastrous  defeat  sustained  by  the  Peace  party,  and  until  we  can 
regain  our  position  of  1851,  it  is  useless  to  think  of  getting  back 
to  1835.  How  are  we  to  take  this  step  and  thus  recover  our  lost 
position  ?  I  repeat,  by  acquiring  some  influence  in  the  Counties^ 
for  it  was  by  the  votes  of  county  members  in  opposition  to  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  boroughs  that  the  measure  was 
passed.  And  if  you  have  watched  the  announcements  in  the 
Gazette  since  the  passing  of  tlie  law,  you  nmst  have  seen  the  sin- 
ister influences  which  were  at  work  to  caiTy  the  Bill  Have  you 
marked  tlie  slioal  of  deputy-lieutenants  created  as  a  part  of  the 
working  macliiuery  of  tlie  law  ?  Every  magistrate  almast  in 
these  parts  has  been  gazetted  as  a  deputy-lieutenant,  and  is  of 
course  entitled  to  appear  at  Court  with  his  official  costume  and 
cocked  hat  and  feathers.  Then  have  you  observed  the  lists  of 
appointments  and  promotions  as  officers  of  the  militia  ?  There  is 
quite  a  flood  of  flunkeyism  and  patronage  in  the  counties.  Lords- 
Lieutenant  are  looking?  patronizingly  upon  the  Squire;  and  the 
Squire's  son  is  snobbishly  looking  up  to  his  Lordship  for  a  grade 

1  Lord  Palmerston,  in  Mr.  Ashley's  Zt/e,  iL  S47»  S4S. 
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in  the  county  militia.  Then  there  is  all  the  small  patronage  for 
printers,  surgeons,  lawyers,  eta,  with  its  necessary  consequence 
of  servility  and  demoralization  on  the  part  of  all  interested.  The 
whole  of  the  working  of  the  militia  is  calculated  to  foster  and 
strengthen  an  aristocratic  system  and  to  degrade  the  mass  of  the 
people." 

"  Sept.  20.  (To  Mr.  Sturge.)  —  The  death  of  the  Duke  ^  would, 
one  thinks,  tend  to  weaken  the  military  party.  But,  if  the  spirit 
survive,  it  will  find  its  champions.  After  all,  if  the  country  will 
do  such  work  as  Wellington  was  called  on  to  perform,  I'  don't 
know  that  it  could  find  a  more  honest  instrument  He  hated  jobs 
and  spoke  the  truth  (the  very  opposite  of  Marlborough),  and 
although  he  grew  rich  in  the  service,  it  was  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  Parliament  and  Government  If  he  had  been 
told  to  help  himself  at  the  Exchequer,  his  modesty  and  honesty 
would  never  have  allowed  him  to  take  as  much  as  was  forced 
upon  him.  I,  who  saw  with  what  frenzy  of  admiration  he  was 
welcomed  by  all  classes  at  the  Exhibition,  can  never  honestly 
admit  that  in  what  the  Legislature  and  Grovemment  had  done  for 
him,  they  had  exceeded  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  more  rational  sentiment  may  be  promoted  amongst  us,  but 
we  are  slow  to  learn.  At  this  moment  we  are  doing  more  than 
any  other  people  to  keep  up  the  vast  peace  armaments  of  which 

we  complain Can  you  in  the  face  of  such  facts  travel  to 

the  Continent  to  advocate  a  reduction  of  establisliments  ? " 

**  Midhurst,  October  4.  (To  J.  Wilson)  —  It  having  been  de- 
cided to  hold  a  meeting,*  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  but  to 
make  the  best  of  it  I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  having  de- 
termined to  mix  nothing  with  the  Free  Trade  question 

All  the  reflection  I  can  give  to  the  subject  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  confine  oui-selves  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Free  Trade  question,  without  attempting  to 
tie  to  that  proceeding  any  ulterior  plan  whether  of  a  personal  or 
political  nature.  We  are  entitled  to  at  least  a  Free  Trade  Gov- 
ernment to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  countiy.  If  the  present 
Administration  do  not  avow  themselves  to  have  cast  off  their 
Protectionist  opinions,  and  to  have  adopted  Free  Trade  views, 
they  ouj:jht  to  be  turned  out  I  would  not  be  contented  by  their 
saying  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  reverse  the  policy  of  Sir  R 
l*eel  '  because  they  have  not  the  power  to  do  so/  They  must 
profess  adhesion  to  that  policy  and  recant  their  own  errors ;  they 
must  promise  to  promote  and  extend  these  principles;  and  fail- 
ing in  all  this,  we  must  by  any  legitimate  means  drive  them  into 

1  The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  on  the  14th  of  September. 
^  A  great  meeting  of  the  League  party  in  Manchester,  in  opposition  to  the  Derby* 
Disraeli  ministry. 
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resignation.  Can  we  do  tliis?  All  depends  upon  the  course 
taken  by  the  Peel  party,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  by  the  tone  of 
Henley's  speech  that  the  old  bitterness  of  the  Protectionists 
towards  them  still  survives.  Indeed,  so  long  as  Disraeli  con- 
tinues at  the  head  of  the  Tory  party,  I  do  not  see  how  Gladstone, 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  rest  of  PeeVs  followers,  can  ever  rejoin 
them.  But  much  depends  upon  the  League  pursuing  an  honest 
course.  We  must  not  look  to  the  right  or  left,  but  as  of  old 
go  with  a  single  purjiose  to  our  object  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  used  by  the  Whigs  or  Peelites,  but  hold  the  balance 
fairly  between  them." 

Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  November,  but  it  was  the  11th 
before  the  preliminar}'  formalities  were  over.  The  Queen's  Speech 
contained  a  paragraph  of  a  very  oblique  kind  on  the  question 
which  was  uppermost  in  everybody's  mind  If  Parliament  was  of 
opinion  that  recent  legislation  had  contributed  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  countr}',  and  yet  had  at  the  same  tim&  inflicted 
injury  on  important  interests,  then  it  was  recommended  by  the 
Queen  to  consider  how  far  it  was  practicable  to  mitigate  the  in- 
jury, and  to  enable  the  country  to  meet  unrestricted  com})etition. 
Writing  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  tlie  debate  on  the  Address^ 
Cobden  says,  —  "  We  had  a  queer  tricky  allusion  to  the  Free  Trade 
question  in  the  Queen's  Sj^eech,  which  brought  on  a  sharp  attack 
upon  the  Government  last  night,  and  as  all  parties  are  agreed  to 
force  the  Uisraelites,  I  h()])e  we  shall  bring  matters  to  an  end 
soon.     It  is  time  we  were  done  with  the  question." 

The  process,  however,  took  a  little  time,  and  was  attended  with 
some  difficulties.  "  I  am  surry  to  say,"  Cobden  wrote  a  few  days 
later  (November  18),  "  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  under  any 
circumstances  that  I  can  be  released  before  the  10th  December. 
If  even  the  Government  were  unset,  there  would  still  be  certain 
things  to  be  done  which  would  take  till  that  time.  This  has  been 
luckily  a  very  fine  day.  I  have  not  been  near  the  line  of  proces- 
sion.^ But  Sale  and  Henry  Ashworth  have  both  called  since  it 
was  over,  and  they  think  ]ieople  are  disappointed.  It  is  the  last 
piece  of  ])aganism  of  the  kind  that  will  ever  be  performed  in 
this  country,  for  I  hear  everybody  in  private  in  the  House  (even 
Tories)  condemn  it.     But  nobody  dares  to  speak  out  in  public. 

"  You  will  see  by  the  paper  that  on  Thureday  Dizzy  is  to  move 
an  amendment  to  Villiers's  address.  Altogether,  what  with  this 
inconsistent  declaration  of  Free  Trade  principles  coming  from 
their  own  i)arty,  and  this  escapade  of  Disraeli's  on  moving  the 
address  for  Wellington's  funeral,^  the  Protectionist  party  is  very 

^  TliP  I>iike  of  Wellin^on's  funonil. 

^  Mr.  DUnieli  in  his  fiiii<>rtil  oration  on  the  Duke  intiodacecl  lx)dily  a  pHMfle 
from  a  {wnegyric  delivered  by  M.  Thiers  many  years  befoK  on  Manlud  Gouvkn  om 
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much  demoralized,  and  will  I  think  be  broken  up  in' a  week  or 
two.  They  never  can  hold  together,  for  a  score  or  two  of  honest, 
stupid  people  will  still  hold  out,  and  in  fact  will  i]fe  in  a  more 
creditable  plight  than  in  going  over  with  the  herd." .  *  '      r 

"  Nov.  24,  (  „  ) — We  have  a  fresh  compliqition.in  the  House, 
owing  to  Palmerston  having  played  us  a  trick  iq  movihg  a  new 
amendment.  The  Whigs  are  very  indignant,  and  the  Literals  are 
now  confessing  that  v>e  found  him  out  some  years  agd,  and  they 
now  call  him  a  traitor  and  worsa  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
matters  will  go." 

The  story  of  these  final  manoeuvres  need  not  detain  us.  It  was 
indispensable  to  pin  the  Ministers  to  an  explicit  acceptance  of  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade.  The  Ministers  wei-e  willing  to  give  the 
required  pledge,  but  they  sought  to  escape  the  humiliation  of  a 
formal  confession  that  the  legislation  which  they  Had  resisted 
with  an  obstinacy  and  a  rancor  unsurpassed  in  political  history, 
had  been  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  These  were  the  *' three  odious 
epithets/'  as  Mr.  Disraeli  styled  them,  with  which  Mr.  Villiers 
asked  the  House  by  their  resolution  to  stamp  the  Act  of  1846. 
To  call  the  policy  just  was  particularly  unpalatable^  because,  if  it 
was  just,  then  what  wrong  was  left  for  compensation  ?  Mr.  Disraeli 
deprecated  this  revival  of  the  cries  of  exhausted  factions  and  obso- 
lete politics.  He  proposed  a  resolution  which  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  eflfect  of  recent  legislation  in  cheapening  provisions,  and 
binding  the  Government  unreservedly  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of 
unrestricted  competition,  still  contained  no  declaration  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Protectionist  party  had  been  mistaken  or  had  un- 
dergone any  change.  The  whole  question  turned  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  national  verdict  was  to  be  worded.  Was  this  solemn 
final  declaration  to  be  drawn  up,  Mr.  Bright  asked,  by  one  who 
had  repudiated  Free  Trade  as  Mr.  Disraeli  had  done,  or  by  one 
who  had  consistently  supported  it  as  Mr.  Villiers  had  done  ?  The 
question  was  not  an  idle  point  of  etiquette.  A  majority  of  the 
friends  of  the  Government  no  further  back  thaii'the  recent  elec- 
tions had  openly  declared  either  for  a  reversal  of  Sir' Robert'  Peefs 
policy,  or  for  compensation  —  the  wonl  that  never  fails  to  come 
into  our  ears  when  a  favored  order  is  stripped  of  sdrae  unjhst  and 
mischievous  privilege.  Under  these  circumstances,  ought  the 
House  to  tolerate  any  evasion  ? 

Tins  was  a  manly  statement  of  the  case.  The  interests  of  po- 
litical morality  demanded  that  the  IVotectionists  should  either  be 

Saint  Cyr.  It  ha<l  already  appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  1848 ; 
but  the  writer,  a  brilliant  man  well  known  in  society,  came  for^^'ard  to  say  tliat  it 
was  Mr.  Disraeli  who  had  called  his  attention  to  the  pa8saj[>e  frorri  Thiers.*  The 
**  est-apade  "  was  singular,  and  it  was  ceitainly  unfortunate,  hilt  men  of  letters,  who 
know  the  tricks  that  memory  is  capable  of  playing,  wiU  hardly  think  itineapable 
of  fair  explanation. 
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forced  publicly  to  recant  an  en-or  which  they  had  upheld  with  so 
much  stupidity  and  so  much  virulence,  and  in  some  cases  with 
sucli  unscnipulous  hypocrisy  and  want  of  principle,  or  else  that 
on  this  issue,  and  no  other,  they  should  be  driven  from  power. 
]iut  the  complex  play  of  party  combinations  seldom  f)ermits  these 
])lain  and  unsopliisticated  courses.  It  did  not  suit  Lord  Palmer- 
stem  that  tlie  Government  should  be  turned  out  too  soon.  His 
j)lan3  for  the  succession  were  not  ripe.  A  hurried  crisis  might 
make  Lord  Jolm  Kussell  again  Prime  Minister,  and  under  him 
Jjcml  Palmerston  was  resolved  not  to  serve.  A  little  more  time 
was  needed  to  clear  this  up,  and  accordingly,  with  a  view  of  saving 
the  Ministry  from  a  repulse  which  would  for  his  purposes  have 
l)een  premature,  Jj)vd  Palmerston  suggested  a  third  form  of  reso- 
lution which  would  content  Liberals,  and  which  Protectionists 
might  swallow.  It  became  evident  that  this  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  imporUmt  sections  of  the  House,  always  ready  to  be 
captivated  by  anything  that  wears  the  air  of  moderation  and  com- 
promise. Mr.  Disraeli  perceived  tliat  he  was  saved,  and  withdrew 
his  own  amendment  in  favor  of  I^rjrd  Palmerston's.  Cobden  now 
made  his  first  direct  attack  on  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  made  it 
in  very  straightforward  terms.  But  in  the  long-run  Mr.  Villiers's 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighty,  and  then  Lord  Palm- 
erston*s  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  field  was  now  clear  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  Budget  It  had  been 
awaited  with  eager  expectation.  The  Government  was  without 
weight,  but  it  was  not  uni)opular.  There  was  no  general  anxiety 
to  see  the  Whigs  Ijack  again.  A  miracle  of  financial  talent  might 
still  save  tlie  Ministry,  though  it  had  neither  political  principles 
nor  administrative  experience.  There  was  a  vivid  curiosity  of  a 
j)ersonal  and  dramatic  kind.  Men  wondered  how  the  skilful  gladi- 
ator would  acquit  himself,  who  had  never  been  in  office  until  he 
was  made  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  few  hours  after 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  stated  his  j)lans,  it  seemed  as  if  they  M'ere  a 
success.  One  thing  at  any  rate  was  clear  ;  Free  Trade  was  safe. 
"  The  Budget,"  Cobden  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Wilson,  the  day  after 
jNIr.  Disraeli's  speech  (December  4),  "  has  finally  closed  the  con- 
troversy with  Protection.  Dizzy  has  in  the  most  impudent  way 
thrown  over  the  '  local  burdens,*  as  he  did  before  a  fixed  duty.* 
The  I^^ague  may  be  dissolved  when  you  like." 

When  the  discussion  on  the  ministerial  proposals  opened,  a 
week  later,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  first  favorable  impression 

1  When  the  Chuiiocllor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  tliat  he  wts  not  going  to 
rot^onnncnd  any  ihan^^o  whatever  in  tlie  system  of  raising  the  local  taxes^  a  good 
(loal  of  loud  nnil  ilrrisive  triumph  was  exhibited  on  the  other  side.  "Oh,'*  aaid 
Mr.  Disnieli  with  roni)H>sure,  **  there  are  greater  subjects  for  us  to  consider  than  ths 

triumiih  of  obsolete  opinious." 
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had  been  a  mistake,  and  that  they  could  not  stand  the  heavy  fire 
which  was  now  opened  upon  them  by  all  the  ablest  and  most  ex- 
perienced men  in  the  House.  All  Mr.  Disraeli's  enei^gy,  self-pos- 
session, and  resource  were  no  match  in  defending  a  plan  that  was 
hoUow  and  vicious  in  itself,  against  the  forces  that  were  now 
combined  to  overthrow  him.  Among  other  shifts,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  detaching  the  Manchester  party  from  the  Whigs  and 
the  Peelites.  He  asked  one  of  their  leaders  to  call  upon  him. 
"  Protection,"  he  said  to  the  illustrious  Free  Trader,  "  is  done  with. 
That  quarrel  is  at  an  end.  If  you  turn  us  out,  you  will  only  have 
the  Whigs  in.  And  what  have  the  Whigs  done  for  you  ?  They 
will  never  do  anything  for  you."  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  manoeuvre  had  made  the  Free  Traders  even  less  friendly 
to  the  Whigs  than  they  had  been  before.  But  it  was  impossible 
that  Economic  Liberals  could  support  a  Budget  so  fantastic  and 
unsound.  It  proposed  to  tepeal  the  malt-tax  to  please  the  farm- 
ers, and  then  to  reimburse  the  exchequer  by  an  increase  of  the 
house-tax,  which  was  of  course  chiefly  payable  in  the  towns.  "  We 
don't  want  the  Whigs  to  give  us  office,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli's  visitor. 
*'  We  don't  think  of  that  In  any  case,  we  cannot  support  the 
new  house-tax.  And  there  are  other  things  in  your  Budget  which 
we  think  wrong."  So  the  interview  came  to  an  end.  Cobden 
spoke  against  the  Ministerial  plan  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  but 
apparently  with  rather  less  power  than  usuaL  Mr.  Disraeli  wound 
up  a  vehement  defence  of  himself  by  an  invective  against  political 
coalitions.  He  had  himself,  it  is  true,  a  few  days  before  been  a 
party  to  an  attempt  to  coalesce  with  Lord  Palmerston.  But  noth- 
ing could  save  him  against  the  union  of  Whigs,  Peelites,  and  Eco- 
nomic Liberals,  and  he  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  The 
next  day  Lord  Derby  resigned  (December  17),  and  the  Aberdeen 
Administration  was  formed.  The  long  deferred  fusion  took  place 
between  the  chief  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  their  old  adver- 
saries. Philosophic  Radicalism  was  represented  in  the  cabinet 
by  Sir  William  Molesworth.  The  Economic  Radicalism  of  Cob- 
den and  his  friends  was  left  out,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  had  foretold. 
The  time  speedily  came  when  Cobden  was  driven  to  say  that  he 
never  repented  so  much  of  a  vote  in  his  life  as  of  that  which  he 
had  now  just  given. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIIL 

THE  PANIC  OF  1853. 

■  ■  ■  _  • 

SoMJg  have  noticed  it  as  an  cxld  coincidence  that  the  voting  for  the 
Second  Empire  took  place  three  days  after,  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  We  might  picture  to  ourselvfis,  suid  Cob- 
den,  the  third  Xajioleon  rising  ihnn  tlie  yet  open  tomb  of  the 
vanquisher  of  the  first.  That  event  of  sinister  omen  for  France 
naturally  roused  considerable  disi^uiet  in  England.  But  >^-]iat  had 
been  a  natural  ilisquiet  was  exaggemted  by  the  i»ress  and  .a  oer-: 
tain  influential  class  of  politicians  into  a  fit  of  angry  and  .violent 
alaxm.  Tlic  massacre  of  unarmed  citizens  -on  the  Inmlevacds  with 
which  Louis  Xai)()leon  hatl  cowed  Taris  and  sealed  his  usurftation, 
had  filled  Englantl  with  a  just  ami  righteous  horror.  .But  from 
reprobation  of  this  deed  of  bhwKlshed  to  an  invasion  panic,  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  long  stej).  Statesmen  at  least,  whellier 
journalists  or  actors  in  politics,  might  have  been  exj»ecte<l  to  ab- 
stain from  Hogging  the  public  mind  into  a  state  of  furious  appre- 
lionsion.  l>si>et*ially  is  this  true  of  statesmen  who,  like  Lord 
Palmerston,  .had  lx,»en  the  first  in  the  l)aysof  December  to  iq>- 
jJaud  the  President  for  tearing  u]>  the  Constitution  and  throwing 
the  national  representatives  into  j)nsuu.  Lord  Palmerston,  how- 
ever, who  notwitlistanding  his  astuteness  and  his  high  spirits  Iiad 
a  strong  dash  of  honest  stupidity  in  liis  comix)sitiou,  had  got  it 
into  Jiis  head  that  steamslii})s  had  thrown  a  bridge  across  the 
British  Channel.  It  was  now  perfertly  ])ossible,  he  said,  tlmt  all 
England  might  waken  u}i  some  morning  to  find  that  50,000  French- 
men had  lantled  on  her  sln»res  in  the  coui-seof  the  jirevious  night 
It  was  in  vain  that  militarv  and  naval  authorities  demonstrated 

ft 

the  i>hysical  imjK>ssibility  of  this  electric  suddenness  uf  invasion. 
It  was  in  vain  that  statesmen  like  Sir  Bobert  Peel  lui^.a^ked  the 
House  to  figure  to  itsidf  the  suri»rise  witli  which  Lord  PalnierstoB 
himself,  sitting  in  l>owning  Street  with  all  th«  tlireadfl  of.  EmtK 
j)ean  diplomacy  conrt/ntrated  like  so  many  telegniphic  wines  in 
liis  cabinet,  would  hear  that  on  that  day  foitnight  150,000  men 
were  to  Ik;  landed  on  the  shores  of  (livat  T>ritain.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston held  to  his  fixed  idea.  During  PeeFs  Ministrv  he  had  so  in- 
cessantly  asked  alarmist  quest icms.  that  even  Sir  Bol^rt  himself 
iM'gan  to  think  of  a  Militia  l>ill.  I^rd  John  Russell  was  no  sooner 
in  office  tlian  the  same  infiuence  was  brought  to  l>ear,  and  in  due 
time  led  to  the  Militia  Bill  which  incidentally  brought  his  Mints- 
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try  to  an  end.  Lord  Derby's  first  measure  on  taking  his  prede- 
cessor's place  was  to  bring  in  another  Militia  Bill,  and  the'  eti^t- 
getic  support)  which  was  given  to  it  by  Lord  Palmerston  wad  one 
of  the  chief  secrets  of  its  success. 

The  organization  of  the  militia  was  followed  on  thd  erectidn  of 
the  French  Empire  by  an  increase  in  each  branch  of  the  two*  ser- 
vices. Every  condition  was  present  which  according  ko'  Cobdeti-s 
diagnosis  favored  the  growth  of  an  invasion  panic.  '  The  dountty 
was  very  prosperous.  Under  the  influence  of  Free  Trade  iftlid' the 
gold  discoveries,  the  exports  had  risen  in  five  years  from'fifty  to 
one  hundred  millions  sterling  per  annum.  The  manufiacturelrs 
were  rolling  in  new  opulenca  The  revenue  was  eatisfacttfty. 
The  country  gentlemen  found  that  they  were  not  ruined  aft^f  all, 
but  on  the  contralry  were  getting  better  rents  than  ever.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  not  unnatural  reaction  against  the  outMrsi'Of 
pacific  and  fraternal  exaggerations  to  which  the  Oreat  Ebchibititm 
had  given  rise.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtonf,  add  thd 
recapitulation  in  a  thousand  funeral  orations  of  his  Splendid 
exploits,  had  turned  men's  minds  to  all  the  pomp  and  circunoi- 
stance  of  war,  to  heroic  campaigns,  to  glorious  and  orowning 
victories.  •     •       .  ,j   • 

When  the  nation  is  in  the  humor  to  indulge  itself  in  theluxtt^ 
of  a  panic,  the  mood  never  declines  for  lack  of  nourishnient.'  Thb 
oracles  of  the  military  and  naval  clubs  hurried  to  the  Tiine^  with 
agitating  communications.  Every  half-pay  officer  in  the  countiy 
had  his  own  peculiar  alarm  and  his  own  favorite  plan.  -The  coun- 
ters of  the  booksellers  were  strewn  with  pamphlets  like  snowflakes', 
containing  a  Few  Observations  on  Invasion,  Brief  Suggestions  for 
a  Reserve  Force,  Short  Xotes  on  National  Defence,  Plnin  Propo- 
sals for  a  Maritime  Militia,  Thoughts  on  the  Peril  of  Portsrtiouth. 
Every  morning  a  fresh  and  more  terrible  paragraph  sent  a  thWll 
round  the  breakfast-table.  There  was  a  French  plot  to  secure  a 
naval  station  in  the  West  Indies.  General  Changamier  had  di- 
vulged a  secret  plan  for  seizing  the  metropolis.  The  French  troopig 
were  tired  of  Rome,  and  were  jealous  of  their  share  in  the  sack  of 
London.  The  great  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde  had*  received  an 
order  for  steam  frigates  from  the  French  Government.  A  French 
inan-of-war  had  actually  appeared  at  Dover.  It  waste  ito'pur- 
lJDse  that  each  paragraph  was  demolished  the  very  day  after  its 
publication.  The  Frencliman  had  been  driven  to  Dover  by  stress 
of  weather ;  General  Changamier  said  that  his  alleged  plan  was 
absolutely  without  foundation;  the  shipbuilders  solemnly  declared 
tliat  no  order  for  steam  frigates  had  come  into  the  -Clyde.  All 
this  made  no  difference,  and  the  panic  ran  its  course.  AstJobden 
justly  said,  nothing;?  could  surpass  the  childlike  simplicity  with 
which  every  absurd  and  improbable  rumor  was  believad>  unleM  it 
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were  the  stolid  scepticism  with  which  all  offers  to  demonstrate 
their  falseliood  were  rejected.^ 

Cobden  was  proud  to  recall  that  he  and  his  friends  in  face  of 
this  outcry  took  the  part  which  had  been  taken  by  the  great 
political  leaders  wlio  addressed  our  forefathers  half  a  century  be- 
fore, and  who  bore  the  most  honored  names  in  the  history  of 
English  Liberalism.  Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  remind 
those  who  tauuted  liim  with  his  alliance  with  the  Peace  Society, 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  co-operated  with  Mr.  Fox  in  trying  to 
prevent  the  war  of  1793,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  was  not  at  all  ashamed 
to  write  to  Mr.  Gurney,  of  Norwicli,  begging  him  to  get  up  county 
meetings,  and  to  send  petitions  whether  from  Quakers  or  others 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Cobden  spent  the  autumn  between 
the  general  election  and  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  turning 
over  these  things.  His  industrious  meditations  took  shape  in  a 
pamphlet  wliich  he  intended  to  do  sometliing  to  appease  the  per- 
turbation of  the  popular  spirit.  Before  he  actually  sat  down  to 
composition,  he  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Thomasson,  of  Bolton  :  — 

"  MWiursty  Sept.  27.  —  The  course  pursued  by  Brougham  and  all 
the  Whig  party  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  opposition  to  the  laige 
standing  armaments  proposed  to  be  maintained  by  the  Tories, 
was  precisely  that  which  the  Peace  party  are  now  taking  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  "Whigs  and  Tories.  The  former  have  since  tliat 
time  been  in  power,  and  there  is  perfect  tnith  in  the  sarcasm  that 
the  Whigs  are  Tories  in  office,  and  the  Tories  are  Whigs  when 
out  of  office.  But  the  misfortune  is  that,  after  having  been  in 
power  and  committed  to  all  the  bad  measures  of  a  Whig  Govern- 
ment, the  Whigs  are  rendered  quite  useless  as  an  Opposition ;  and 
we  have  now  an-ived  at  that  point  that  whether  on  the  right  or 
left  hand  side  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  the  Lil)eral  party  headed  by 
the  Whigs  are  incapaUe  of  doing  any  good  for  the  country.  But 
lK?fore  you  and  I  (men  of  peace  as  we  are)  find  fault  with  the 
Whig  chiefs,  let  us  ask  ourselves  candidly  whether  the  countiy 
at  large  is  in  favor  of  any  other  policy  than  that  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  aristocracy.  Whig  and  Tory,  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half?  The  man  who  iniiiersonated  that  policy  more  than 
any  other  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  I  had  the  daily  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  at  the  Great  Exhibition  last  year  that  all 
other  objects  of  interest  sank  to  insignificance  even  in  that  collec- 
tion of  a  world's  wonders  when  he  made  his  entry  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  frenzy  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm  which  took 
possession  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  of  all  classes  at  the  veiy 
announcement  of  his   name,  was   one  of  the   most  impTessive 

1  See  CoUk'ii's  ncnount  in  his  pamphlet,  written  in  1862,  The  Tkrm  Fsuiia, 
PolUical  IVrUings,  ii.  235-270. 
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lessons  I  ever  had  of  the  real  tendencies  of  the  English  char- 
acter. ....  The  recent  demonstration  at  the  death  of  the  Duke 
was  in  keeping  with  what  I  have  described.  Now  what  does  all 
this  imply  but  a  war-spirit  in  the  population  ?  As  for  the  claims 
of  the  old  warrior  to  popularity  as  a  statesman,  they  amount  to 
this,  that  he  resisted  two  reforms^  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Reform  Bill,  until  we  were  on  the  verge  of  rebellion,  and  yielded 
at  last  avowedly  only  to  avoid  civil  war;  and  in  a  third  case 
(repeal  of  the  Com  Law)  he  gave  in  his  acquiescence  to  Peel 
after  his  old  policy  had  plunged  one  half  the  kingdom  into  the 
horrors  of  plague,  •pestilence,  and  famine.  No,  depend  upon  it, 
the  world  never  yet  knew  so  warlike  and  aggressive  a  people  as 
the  British. 

"*  I  wish  to  see  a  map  on  Mercator's  projection  published,  with 
a  red  spot  to  mark  the  places  on  sea  and  land  where  bloody  bat- 
tles have  been  fought  by  Englishmen.  It  would  be  found  that, 
unlike  every  other  people,  we  have  during  seven  centuries  been 
lighting  with  foreign  enemies  everywhere  excepting  on  our  own 
soil.  Need  another  word  be  said  to  prove  us  the  most  aggressive 
race  under  the  sun  ?  The  Duke's  career  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  His  victories  in  India  were  a  page  in  those  bloody  annals 
for  which  Grod  will  assuredly  exact  a  retribution  from  us  or  our 
children;  and  his  triumphs  on  the  Continent  can  never  be  truly 
said  to  have  beeu  achieved  in  defence  of  our  own  independence 
or  liberty.  His  descent  upon  the  Peninsula  was  made  after 
Nelson  had  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  destroyed  Napoleon's  power 
at  sea.  From  that  moment  we  were  as  safe  from  molestation  in 
our  island  home,  as  if  we  had  inhabited  another  planet.  Yet  from 
that  time  till  the  close  of  the  war  we  spent  four  or  five  hundred 
millions  sterling  upon  Continental  quarrels.  *  Oh,'  but  say  the 
flatterers  of  our  national  vain-gloriousness, '  we  saved  the  liberties 
of  Europe.'  Precious  liberties  truly !  Look  at  them  from  Cadiz 
to  Moscow !  The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  we  have  to  pull  against 
wind  and  tide  in  trying  to  put  down  the  warlike  spirit  of  our 
countrymen.  It  must  be  done  by  showing  them  that  their  ener- 
gies have  been  pe^^^e^ted  to  a  disastrous  course,  so  far  as  tJieir 
interests  are  concerned,  by  a  ruling  class  which  has  reaped  all 
the  honors  and  emoluments,  while  the  nation  inherits  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities.     Our  modem  history  must  be  rewi'itten." 

The  pamphlet  in  which  he  now  engaged,  "  1792  and  1833,  in 
Three  Letters,''  was,  in  fact,  a  modest  attempt  on  Cobden's  own 
part  to  rewrite  in  his  own  way  one  very  relevant  episode  of  that 
modern  history  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  letter.  He  makes  no 
pretence  of  an  original  historical  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the 
war  between  England  and  France  in  1793.  What  he  does  is  to 
show,  and  he  finds  an  easy  task  in  showing  from  the  speeches  of 
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leading  members  of  the  war  Cabinet,  as  well  as  from  the  narratives 
of  Tory  historians  like  Scott  and  Alison,  that  the  alleged  grounds 
of  tlie  war  were  not  the  real  motives  either  of  the  English  Grov- 
emmeut  or  the  Englisli  people.  The  French  had  opened  the 
navigation  of  the  Sclieldt ;  they  had  invaded  Holland ;  the  Con- 
vention had  passed  the  famous  decree  of  fraternity,  declaring  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nation  that  it  would  grant  assistance  to 
all  peoples  who  sliould  wish  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  charging 
the  executive  power  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  its  generals. 
These  were  the  three  nominal  grounds  of  quarrel.  The  real 
ground  behind  them  all  was  the  violent  hatred  which  a  conserva- 
tive nation  like  the  English  ineviUibly  felt  towards  the  revolu- 
tionary policy  of  France.  For  the  actual  motives  we  must  look 
to  Burke's  philippics,  and  not  to  Lord  Grenville's  despatches. 
But  deep-rooted  hatred  can  be  no  evidence  that  a  war  prompted 
by  it  is  necessary  or  just;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very 
few  persons  now  alive  who,  having  examined  the  records  of 
English  policy  in  1793,  do  not  condemn  the  war  of  that  year  as 
both  impolitic  and  unnecessary.  Cobden  would  be  justified  by 
most  modern  students  of  the  period  in  his  contempt  for  the  plea 
that  the  French  were  the  first  to  declare  war.  It  was  manifest 
from  the  middle  of  December,  1792,  that  the  English  Government 
intended  to  join  the  Continental  powers,  and  for  the  very  plain 
reason,  apart  from  the  captivity  and  imminent  death  of  the  king, 
that  France  had  shown  herself  more  than  their  match.  For  a 
time  it  was  believed  that  the  Revolution  had  broken  up  the  army 
and  dispersed  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  was  expected  that 
Prussia  and  Austria  would  find  the  restoration  of  the  old  system 
in  France  easy  to  accomplish.  For  so  long  the  English  Ministry 
looked  with  a  certain  complacency  on  events  which  promised 
finally  to  lower  their  natural  rival,  and  to  ])unish  France  for  the 
aid  and  comfort  that  she  had  bestowed  on  the  rebellion  of  the 
American  colonies  against  Great  Britain. 

Of  course,  if  Cobden  had  professed  to  be  writing  a  history  of 
that  momentous  epoch,  he  would  have  had  to  take  many  circum- 
stances into  account  which  for  his  purpose  at  the  moment  might 
fairly  be  allowed  to  go  for  notliing.  Chauvelin,  for  instance,  was 
not  so  humble  and  innocent  an  emissary  as  Cobden's  langnage 
might  leave  us  to  suppose ;  he  was  a  coxcomb  without  either  judg- 
ment or  address.  The  success  of  the  French  arms,  again,  coming 
after  a  period  of  intense  apprehension,  nursed  in  the  Convention 
an  arrogant  and  overbearing  spirit  which  would  probably  have 
made  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  even  a  less  proud  Govern- 
ment than  that  of  Great  Britain  extremely  difficult.  What  is 
clear  is  that'  it  would  have  been  well  for  England,  and  piobaUy 
for  Europe  too,  il'  the  British  Government  had  done  their  best  to 
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remain  at  peace  with  the  new  Republic.  And  what  is  equally 
clear  is,  as  Cobden  showed,  that  the  British  Government  when 
the  crisis  came,  so  far  from  doing  their  best  to  remain  at  peace, 
hurried  violently  into  war.  The  many  elastic  possibilities  of 
history  did  not  concern  a  writer  whose  pressing  object  was  to  de- 
molish the  opinion,  which  the  feeling  of  the  moment  when  Cobden 
wrote  made  so  mischievous,  that  it  w£is  the  restless  and  aggressive 
spirit  of  France  which  first  provoked  the  great  war  that  opened 
upon  Europe  in  1792.  This  task,  as  I  have  said,  was  tolerably 
easy,  and  nobody  who  has  fully  considered  the  circumstances  of 
the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  will  deny  that  though  there  were  politi- 
cal parties  in  France  to  whom  the  foreign  war  that  was  forced 
upon  them  was  for  domestic  reasons  not  unwelcome,  yet  Cobden 
was  strictly  right  in  his  thesis  that  the  French  Grovernment  had, 
in  1792,  given  no  ground  of  offence  to  foreign  nations.  "  It  is  im- 
possible," Cobden  breaks  out,  in  the  fulness  and  sincerity  of  his 
emotion,  "  to  read  the  speeches  of  Fox  at  this  time,  without  feel- 
ing one's  heart  yearn  with  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  bold 
and  resolute  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  war,  never  yielding 
and  never  repining  under  the  most  discouraging  defeats ;  and,  al- 
though deserted  by  many  of  his  friends  in  the  House,  taunted  with 
having  only  a  score  of  followers  left,  and  obliged  to  admit  that  he 
could  not  walk  the  streets  without  being  insulted  by  hearing  the 
charge  made  against  him  of  carrying  on  an  improper  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy  in  France,  yet  bearing  it  all  with  uncom- 
plaining manliness  and  dignity.  The  annals  of  Parliament  do  not 
record  a  nobler  struggle  in  a  nobler  cause." 

No  part  of  the  pamphlet  was  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  that 
in  which  Cobden  explained  to  his  countrymen  that  the  French 
nation,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  Revolution,  and  envious 
of  the  social  advancement  of  England,  as  we  in  the  fatuousness 
of  national  vanity  used  to  persist  in  believing,  do  in  fact  cling  to 
the  work  of  1789  with  appreciation,  thankfulness,  and  invincible 
tenacity  ;  and  that  men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions  on  every 
other  subject,  agree  that  to  the  Revolution  in  its  normal  phases 
France  is  indebted  for  a  more  rapid  advance  in  civilization,  wealth, 
and  happiness,  than  was  ever  previously  made  by  any  commlmity 
of  a  similar  extent  in  the  same  period  of  time.  No  people,  he 
went  OD,  have  ever  clung  with  more  unshaken  stanchness  to  the 
essential  principles  and  main  objects  of  a  Revolution  than  have  the 
French.  When  you  say  that  their  new  Emperor  is  absolute  and  his 
will  omnipotent,  remember  that  there  are  three  things  which  even 
he  dare  not  attempt  to  do.  He  dare  not  attempt  to  endow  with 
land  and  tithes  one  sect  as  the  exclusively  paid  religion  of  the  State. 
He  could  not  create  a  system  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  And 
finally  he  could  not  impose  a  tax  on  succession  to  personal  property, 

26 
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and  leave  real  property  free.  In  England  we  have  all  three.  **  I 
am  penning  these  pages/'  said  Cobden,  sitting  in  his  little  study  at 
Dunford,  "  in  a  maritime  county.  Stretching  from  the  sea,  right 
across  to  the  verge  of  the  next  county,  and  embracing  great  part  of 
the  parish  in  which  I  sit,  are  the  estates  of  three  proprietors,  which 
extend  in  almost  unbroken  masses  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 
The  residence  of  one  of  them  is  surrounded  with  a  walled  park  ten 
miles  in  circumference.  Well,  if  Louis  Napoleon  were  to  create 
three  such  estates  in  France,  it  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Tell  the 
eight  millions  of  landed  proprietors  in  France  that  they  shall 
exchange  lots  with  the  English  people,  where  the  laborer  who 
cultivates  the  farm  has  no  more  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil 
than  the  horses  he  drives,  and  he  will  be  stricken  with  horror." 

All  this  was  said,  not  to  urge  the  land  question,  but  to  press 
upon  his  countrymen  the  habit  of  which  of  all  others  they  stand 
most  in  need,  of  learning  to  tolerate  the  feelings  and  predilections 
of  other  nations.  *'  Let  us  spare  our  pity,"  he  insisted,  "  where 
people  are  contented ;  and  withhold  our  contempt  from  a  nation 
who  hold  what  they  prize  by  the  vigilant  exercise  of  public 
opinion."  What  the  Frenchman  cherishes  is  equality ;  what  the 
Englishman  cherishes  is  personal  liberty.  The  poorest  cottager 
on  any  of  the  three  estates  that  encircle  Heyshott  "  feels  that  his 
personal  liberty  is  sacred,  and  he  cares  little  for  equality.  And 
here  I  will  repeat,"  says  Cobden,  "  that  I  would  rather  live  in  a 
country  where  this  feeling  in  favor  of  individual  freedom  is  jeal- 
ously cherislicd,  than  be  without  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
principles  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly."  It  is  passages 
like  this  that  help  us  to  understand  the  secret  of  Cobden's  po- 
sition, and  of  his  attraction.  He  was  so  much  of  an  Englishman, 
while  he  strove  to  show  how  Englishmen  might  become  mors 
generous,  more  noble,  and  more  just  in  their  judgments  on  other 
nations. 

His  words  about  Louis  Napoleon  contained  an  admirable  illns- 
tratiou  of  the  same  ever  wholesome  lesson:  —  "It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  declare  that,  were  Louis  Napoleon  an  Englishman,  or 
I  a  Frenchman,  however  small  a  minority  of  opponents  he  might 
have,  I  should  ha  one  of  them ;  —  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  the 
matter;  for  anything  more  would  in  my  opinion  be  mere  impei^ 
tincnee  towards  the  French  people,  who  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves  acquiesce  in  his  rule."  And  as  to  the  first  and 
stronger  Napoleon,  the  French  feeling  for  his  memory  which  had 
just  Ix^en  so  strikingly  manifested  in  the  immense  and  spontaneous 
vote  for  the  Empire  of  his  nephew,  became  an  intelligible  senti- 
ment in  Cobden's  pages,  instead  of  remaining  the  wicked  mania 
that  it  appeared  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  We,  he  said, 
who  have  just  paid  almost  pagan  honors  to  the  remains  of  a  geo- 
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eral  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Coalition, — "what  should  we 
have  done  in  honor  of  those  soldiers  who  beat  back  firom  our 
frontiers  confederate  armies  of  literally  every  nation  in  Christian 
Europe,  except  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  ?  Should  we 
not,  if  we  were  Frenchmen,  be  greater  worshippers  of  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  if  possible,  than  we  are  of  Wellington  and  Nelson,  and 
with  greater  reason  ?  Should  we  not  forgive  him  his  ambition, 
his  selfishness,  his  despotic  rule  ?  Would  not  every  fault  be  for- 
gotten in  the  recollection  that  he  humbled  Prussia,  who  had  with- 
out provocation  assailed  us  in  the  throes  of  a  domestic  revolution, 
and  that  he  dictated  terms  at  Vienna  to  Austria,  who  had  actually 
begun  the  dismemberment  of  our  own  territory  ?  .  .  .  r  Should 
we  not  indulge  a  feeling  of  proud  defiance  in  electing  for  the  chief 
of  the  State  the  next  heir  to  that  great  military  hero,  the  child 
and  champion  of  the  Revolution,  whose  family  had  been  especially 
proscribed  by  the  coalesced  powers  before  whom  he  finally  fell  ? 
Yes,  however  wise  men  might  moralize,  and  good  men  mourn, 
these  would  under  the  circumstances,  I  am  sure,  be  the  feelings 
and  passions  of  Englishmen,  ay,  and  probably  in  even  a  stronger 
degree  than  they  are  now  cherished  in  France." 

Cobden  would  certainly  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
deny  that  there  was  another  and  historically  truer  version  of  Na- 
poleon's career  than  the  version  of  the  Napoleonic  Legend ;  but 
his  sound  principle  that  masses  of  men  never  accept  either  maxims 
or  idols  without  something  generous,  rational,  and  worthy  of  our 
respect  in  the  motives  which  sanctioned  their  acceptance,  drew 
him  naturally  to  this  interpretation  of  Napoleon's  position  in  the 
memory  of  France.  The  interpretation,  if  it  be  not  historically 
justifiable,  is  at  least  dramatically  true.  It  represents  what 
Frenchmen  were  thinking  of;  and  civilization  will  have  taken  one 
of  its  most  enormous  strides,  when  the  citizens  of  each  nation  do 
not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  doing  justice  to  the  better  mind  of 
every  other. 

The  pamphlet  winds  up  with  Cobden's  invariable  moral,  that 
instead  of  hivishing  interest  on  foreign  nations  who  neither  seek 
nor  need  it,  Englishmen  will  do  better  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  defects  of  their  own  social  condition.  "  I  have  travelled 
much,"  ho  says,  "  and  always  with  an  eye  to  the  state  of  the  great 
majority,  wlio  everywhere  constitute  the  toiling  base  of  the  social 
pyramid ;  and  I  confers  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
tliere  is  no  country  where  so  much  is  required  to  be  done  before 
the  mass  of  the  people  become  what  it  is  pretended  they  are,  what 
tliey  ought  to  be,  and  what  I  trust  they  will  yet  be,  as  in  England" 
Tlie  justice,  the  real  patriotism,  the  hope,  of  these  closing  pages 
are  all  indeed  admirable ;  and  the  illustration  from  the  history 
of  the  Irish  famine  of  the  possibility  of  equalling  the  soldier's 
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hravery  and  devotion  in  otlier  fields  besides  the  field  of  battle,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  English  prose,  not  only  for 
the  truth  of  its  feeling,  but  for  the  energy,  simplicity,  and  noble 
pathos  of  its  expression.^ 

The  pamphlet  was  published  in  the  course  of  the  ministerial 
crisis,  during  the  formation  of  the  new  Coalition  Ministn'. 
Shortly  afterwards,  and  almost  immediately  before  the  opening  of 
the  session  under  these  changed  auspices,  (,'ol)den  attended  for  the 
fourth  time  the  Peace  Conference,  which  was  on  this  occasion  held 
at  Manchester.  He  still  nursed  the  honorable  belief  that  the 
spread  of  sound  information  and  reasonable  arguments  would 
suffice  to  stem  the  tide  of  national  delusion,  and  he  once  more 
raised  the  old  cry  to  which  Manchester  had  in  old  days  so  briskly 
responded,  for  an  army  of  lecturei-s  and  a  deluge  of  tracts  to  coun- 
teract "  the  poison  that  was  being  infused  into  the  minds  of  the 
people."  He  met  a  friend  in  the  streets,  who  said  to  him,  "  You 
have  come  here  at  a  very  inopportune  time  for  your  Peace  meet- 
ing, for  everybody  is  in  a  prmic,  and  thinks  that  you  are  wrong." 
Cobden  manfully  replied,  that  this  was  the  very  reason  why  they 
were  there,  precisely  because  there  never  was  a  time  yet  when  it 
was  so  necessary  for  the  Peace  party  to  redouble  its  efforts. 

While  he  was  at  Manchester,  Cobden  found  satisfaction  in  the 
reception  which  his  pamphlet  had  at  the  hands  both  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  public  at  large.  If  it  did  not  work  a  great  national 
conversion,  at  any  rate  it  did  not  fall  dead.    Opinion  decided 

1  "A  famine  fell  tipon  nearly  one  half  of  a  great  nation.  The  whole  worid 
hastened  to  contribute  money  and  food.  But  a  few  courageous  men  left  their  homci 
in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  i>enctrated  to  the  remotest  glens  and  bogs  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  stricken  island,  to  administer  reli^ff  with  their  own  hands.  To 
say  that  they  found  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  would  be  bat 
an  imperfect  image  ;  they  were  in  the  chaniel-house  of  a  nation.  Nerer  since  the 
fourteenth  century  did  })estilence,  the  gaunt  handmaid  of  famine,  glean  so  rich  a 
harvest.  In  the  midst  of  a  scene,  which  no  field  of  battle  ever  equalled  in  dangfr. 
in  the  number  of  its  slain  or  the  sufferings  of  the  surviving,  these  Drave  men  morrd 
as  calm  and  undismayed  as  though  tht'v  had  l)een  in  their  own  homes.  The  pomi« 
lation  sunk  so  fast  that  the  living  could  not  bury  the  dead  ;  half-inteiTBd  Mxues 
protnided  from  the  giiping  graves  ;  often  the  wife  died  in  the  midst  of  her  starfing 
ehildren,  whilst  the  husl)und  lay  a  festering  cor|>se  by  her  side.  Into  the  midsta 
these  horrors  did  our  heroes  i)enctrate,  dragging  the  dead  from  the  livinff  with  their 
ovm  hands,  raising  the  heaa  of  famishing  infancy,  and  |)ouring  nourishment  into 
parched  lips,  from  which  shot  fever-flames  more  deadly  than  a  volley  of  musketiy. 
Here  was  courage.  No  music  strung  the  ner\'e8  ;  no  smoke  obscured  the  immineBt 
danger  ;  no  thunder  of  artillery  deadened  the  senses.  It  was  cool  self-poansrioa 
and  resolute  will ;  calculating  risk  and  heroic  resignation.  And  who  were  thos 
brave  men  ¥  To  what  gallant  corja  did  they  belong  ?  Were  thev  of  the  hone,  feott 
or  artillery  force  ?  They  were  Quakers  from  Clapham  and  kinnton  1  If  jo^ 
would  know  what  heroic  actions  they  p(>rfomie<l,  vou  must  inquire  from  thoM  wha 
witnessed  them.  You  will  not  find  them  recordecl  in  the  volume  of  reports  nib- 
li*<liod  bv  themselves — for  Quakers  write  no  bulletins  of  their  Tictoriea.*'—OimBn*t 
Collected  Writings,  i.  494,  405. 
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agaiiist  him  for  the  hour,  but  that  the  question  should  have  been 
regarded  as  an  open  one,  was  the  first  preliminary  condition  of 
the  world  coming  round  to  his  view. 

"  MaTiduster,  Jan.  27,  1853.  {To  Mrs.  Cdbden.) — I  am  writing 
this  in  the  Com  Exchange.  This  moming^s  meeting  is  only  mod- 
erately attended,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  be  better  supported  in 
the  evening.  Bright  has  been  speaking  very  welL  Brotherton  is 
now  speaking  a  very  good  sermon.  By  the  way,  Bright  came  up 
to  me  to-day  when  we  met,  and  exclaimed,  'What  a  glorious 
pamphlet  you  have  written!'  Henry  Richard,  of  the  Peace 
Society,  teUs  me  that  he  sat  up  till  two  o'clock  this  morning  read- 
ing it,  and  is  delighted.  Ireland,  of  the  Examiner  paper^  tells  me 
he  sat  up  to  read  it,  and  gives  also  a  go6d  account  of  it  Bright 
says  it  must  be  printed  for  twopence,  and  got  into  every  house  in 
the  kingdom.  I  see  the  Standard  paper  has  commenced  abusing 
it,  and  is  contending  that  the  war  was  b^un  by  the  French,  and 
not  ourselves.  But  the  Whigs  will  be  obliged  to  stand  up  for  Fox 
and  their  party,  and  show  the  contrary." 

"Manchester,  Jan.  31, 1853.  (  „  )  —  I  can't  tell  what  the 
Times  means  by  reprinting  all  my  pamphlet  Hitherto  I  don't 
see  that  their  own  comments  have  shaken  it  much,  and  I  suppose 
therefore  they  are  rather  inclined  to  let  it  tell  its  own  tale  in  a 
favorable  way.  But  perhaps  the  abuse  is  all  to  come.  However, 
it  is  an  abundant  recompense  for  the  little  night-work,  and  the 
occasional  cold  feet  it  cost  me,  to  see  it  sent  to  all  the  comers  of 
the  earth  upon  the  Times'  broad  sheet.  They  may  abuse  it  as 
they  will,  but  after  letting  it  be  fairly  read,  I  have  no  right  to 
complain.  If,  as  Doctor  Johnson  says,  the  best  compliment  to  an 
author  is  to  quote  him,  I  must  surely  be  satisfied  when  the  whole 
of  my  pamphlet  is  quoted.  I  don't  know  what  the  effect  of  the 
Tim^  reprinting  it  will  be  upon  Ridgway's  sale,  but  it  will  per- 
haps not  be  unfavorable.  I  have  a  long  letter  from  Parkes,  in 
which  he  is  complimentary  upon  the  pamphlet  The  Liberal 
press  is  so  taken  aback  by  this  slap  in  their  face  in  the  very  midst 
of  their  anti-Fi*ench  howl,  that  they  hardly  know  what  to  say  to 
it.  There  is  so  much  that  they  are  bound  to  accept  and  support, 
that  they  hardly  know  how  to  oppose,  and  yet  they  don't  feel  dis- 
posed to  approve  if  they  can  help  it" 

The  great  event  of  the  session  was  the  first  of  those  powerfully 
conceived  and  magnificently  expounded  financial  schemes  by 
which  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  country.  The  little  handful  of  Protectionists  declared 
that  it  was  a  Budget  for  Manchester,  and  asked  for  how  many 
years  more  Manchester  was  to  dictate  laws  for  the  nation.  The 
country  gentlemen  did  not  even  yet  realize  that  the  centre  of 
political  power  was  slowly  passing  away,  not  for  a  moment  only 
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but  forever,  from  the  hereditary  and  territorial,  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests.  They  were  not  wrong  in  perceiving  that 
this  was  the  track  along  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  following 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  criticising  this  great  Budget,  Cobden  mUiorally 
pressed  his  constant  point  of  the  importance  of  reduced  expendi- 
ture as  the  true  key  to  financial  readjustment ;  and  he  pointed 
out  that  extravagance  in  this  direction  would  assuredly  fall  upon 
property  rather  than  commerce,  as  successive  remissions  of  indirect 
taxation  were  inevitable.  But  he  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  imposition  of  the  legacy  duty  upon  real  property,  and  de- 
scribed Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  as  bold  and  honest.^  On  another 
subject  he  found  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  (xovemment 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  brought  forward  his  resolutions  upon  the 
various  duties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  cheap  press.  He  was 
supported  in  this  attempt  against  the  taxes  on  knowledge  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends,  and  in  the  end  he  defeated  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  advertisement  duty.  The  battle  was  not  won  for 
three  years  to  come ;  and  after  tlie  victory  was  achieved,  the  cheap 
newspapers  which  it  allowed  to  come  into  existence  hardly  fulfilled 
all  at  once  the  political  hopes  which  Cobden  and  the  Manchester 
school  expected.  But  that  fact  made  no  difierence  in  their  con- 
viction that  good  must  ultimately  come  from  the  abundant  diffu- 
sion of  information,  and  the  constant  threshing  and  sifting  of 
opinion  by  daily  discussion. 

One  incident  at  this  time  was  like  a  ray  of  hope  to  Cobden. 
A  large  number  of  bankei*s  and  traders  in  the  City  of  London 
went  on  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  practically 
to  repudiate  the  language  of  the  panic-mongers,  and  to  express 
their  desire  for  the  continuance  of  relations  of  cordiality  and  good- 
will between  the  two  countries.     Unfortunately,  a  tnun  was  now 
being  laid  in  Eastern  Europe  which,  before  many  months,  had 
put  an  end  to  the  panic  of  a  French  invasion,  but  brought  some- 
thing more  mischievous  than  the  panic  in  its  stead.     Cobden  at 
this  instant  no  more  foresaw  the  war  which  was  as  yet  only  a 
cloud  as  of  a  man's  hand  on  the  horizon,  than  it  was  foreseen  by 
the  responsible  statesmen  in  office.    He  passed  the  summer  peace- 
ably in  Sussex,  where  he  was  superintending  the  building  of  his 
new  house  at  Dunford.     His  wife  and  family  were  at  Bognor,  and 
he  passed  his  time  between  the  two  houses.     Mrs.  Cobden  used 
to  bring  him  in  a  carriage  as  far  as  the  Duke  of  Kichmond's  Fferk, 
and  tlien  he  trudged  aci-oss  Goodwood  Downs  and  over  the  unen- 
closed country  to  Heyshott.     His  thoughts  meanwhile  incessantly 
revolved  round  the  concerns  of  public  policy.     He  compiled  » 
lucid  and  forcible  exposure  of  the  origin  of  the  Burmese  War,  in 

I  Api-il  28. 
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which,  besides  kying  bare  its  naked  arrogance,  iqjnstiee,  and  foUy, 
he  predicted  the  mischief  that  such  exploits  must  inevitably  one 
day  inflict  on  Indian  finance.  An  expedition  to  a  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  Edinboigh,  and  a  visit  to  Oxford,  were  the  only  two  breaks 
in  his  solitude. 

"Bognor,  Sept,  19, 1853.  {To  Mr,  McLaren.)  — Yon  are  going 
to  do  a  very  good  but  courageous  act  in  giving  your  countenance 
to  the  Peace  Conference.  Nowhere  hais  the  movement  fewer 
partisans  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  reason  is  obvious-— first  be- 
cause your  heads  are  more  combative  than  even  the  English, 
which  is  almost  a  phrenological  miracle ;  and  secondly,  the  system 
of  our  military  rule  in  India  has  been  widely  profitable  to  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  in  Scotland,  who  have  had  more  than 
their  numerical  proportion  of  its  patronaga  Therefore  the  militaiy 
party  is  very  strong  in  your  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  Peace 
Conference  movement,  we  have  not  the  same  clear  and  definable 
principle  on  which  to  take  our  stand,  that  we  had  in  our  League 
agitation.  There  are  in  our  ranks  those  who  oppose  all  war,  even 
in  self-defence ;  those  who  do  not  go  quite  so  far,  and  yet  oppose 
war  on  religious  grounds  in  all  cases  but  in  self-defence;  and 
there  are  those  who  from  politico-economical  and  financial  con- 
siderations are  not  only  the  advocates  of  peace,  but  also  of  a 
diminution  of  our  cos^y  peace  establishments.  Amongst  the 
latter  class  I  confess  I  rank  myself.  ....  We  cannot  disguise 
from  ourselves  that  the  military  spirit  pervades  the  higher  and 
more  influential  classes  of  this  country ;  and  that  the  Court  aris- 
tocracy, and  all  that  is  aping  the  tone  of  the  latter,  believe  that 
their  interests,  privileges,  and  even  their  very  security  are  bound 
up  in  the  maintenance  of  the  '  Horse  Guards.'  Hence  the  very 
unfashionable  character  of  our  movement,  and  hence  the  difl&culty 

of  inducing  influential  persons  to  attend  our  meetings If 

we  add  to  all  this  that  the  character  of  the  English  people  is 
arrogant,  dictatorial,  and  encroaching  towards  foreigners ;  that  we 
are  always  disposed  to  believe  that  other  nations  are  preparing  to 
attack  England  ;  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  seeking  to  diminish 
our  warlike  establishments,  we  have  to  encounter  as  tough  an 
opposition  as  we  had  in  our  attack  on  the  corn  monopoly,  whilst 
we  look  in  vain  for  that  powerful  nucleus  of  support  which  gave 
us  hopes  in  the  latter  struggle  of  an  eventual  triumph.  The 
tactics  of  the  enemy  have  been  hitherto  cunning  enough.  The  soul 
of  the  peace  movement  is  the  Quaker  sentiment  against  all  war. 
Without  the  stubborn  zeal  of  the  Friends,  there  would  be  no 
Peace  Society  and  no  Peace  Conference.  But  the  enemy  takes 
good  care  to  turn  us  all  into  Quakers,  because  the  Non-Resistance 
principle  puts  us  out  of  court  as  practical  politicians  of  the  present 
day.     Our  opponents  insist  on  it  that  we  wish  to  totally  disarm. 
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and  leave  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the 
French;  nay,  they  say  we  actually  invite  them  to  come  and 
invade  us." 

"  Nov.  9.  {To  Mr,  Bright)  —  I  can  give  you  no  information  or 
suggestion  about  Keform.  It  seems  as  if  the  Turkish  question 
this  year,  like  the  French  Invasion  of  the  last,  will  serve  to  divert 
the  public  mind  from  home  questions.  And  this,  in  my  view,  is 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  our  system  of  foreign  intervention.  But 
I  must  say  we  cannot  charge  it  upon  the  aristocracy,  or  the  execa* 
tive,  as  a  bait  thrown  to  the  wliale.  The  so-called  radicals  of  the 
old  school  are  more  to  blame.  And  this  brings  me  to  remark 
that  in  calling  for  Reform  of  Parliament,  the  Sadical  party  (so 
called)  have  no  i>olicy  to  offer  as  the  promised  fruits  of  another 
Reform  BiU.  When  the  Whigs  headed  the  former  cry  in  1830, 
they  promised  retrenchment,  peace,  non-intervention,  and  all  kinds 
of  practical  benefits.  They  have,  no  doubt,  proved  themselves  to 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  impostors,  but  now  the  Radicals  (I 
speak  of  those  who  are  anything  better  than  Whigs,  and  yet  not 
of  the  Manchester  School)  have  contrived  to  identify  themselves 
with  an  absurd  policy,  which  actually  precludes  the  possibility  of 
any  appreciable  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  puts  them  out  of 
court  as  complainants  against  the  aristocracy  for  their  former 
system  of  foreign  intervention,  and  the  debts  and  misgovemment 
which  have  grown  out  of  it  In  fact,  those  Radicals  who  abuse 
us  for  resisting  the  invasion  humbug  and  the  Eastern  question 
humbug,  do  not  seem  to  perceive  how  they  have  been  whitewasliing 
aU  the  doings  of  our  aristocracy  from  1688  to  the  present  time; 
and  not  only  so,  but  like  the  red-republican  writers  and  orators 
on  the  Continent,  they  have  contrived  to  give  quiet  people  of 
property  the  notion  that  extreme  liberalism  means  more  wbt8» 
increased  armaments,  and  greater  burdens  of  taxation.  Add  to 
this,  that  Mr.  Baines  and  a  large  party  of  Dissenters,  the  veiy 
salt  of  liberalism,  have  managed  to  snatch  away  from  us  more 
than  half  of  our  old  cry  of  *  National  Education,*  and  you  see  what 
a  mess  we  are  in  for  want  of  a  Radical  policy  to  inspire  the  great 
supine  public  with  some  hopes  of  advantage  from  a  further  reform 
of  Parliament. 

*'  Now  22.  (  „  )  —  Yesterday  I  got  a  few  lines  from  Moles- 
worth,  asking  me  what  I  thought  ought  to  be  done  in  the  new 
Reform  Bill.  I  have  replied  that  the  Ballot  must  be  had ;  but 
that  lie  cannot  carry  it  in  the  Cabinet  at  present;  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  little  l)oroughs  is  a  sine  q^id  non  of  any  approxi- 
niation  to  any  fair  system  of  representation ;  but  that  whatever 
Lord  John  may  consent  to  do,  I  trust  he  will  never  agree  to  the 
principle  of  finality  on  the  Franchise  question,  by  which  more 
than  five  millions  of  adult  males  are  to  be  stigmatized  as  un- 
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worthy  of  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Is  this  a 
time  for  such  a  retrograde  policy,  when  America  and  the  Colonies 
are  beckoning  away  our  population  to  a  higher  economical  and 
political  fate  ?  It  is  true  the  masses  in  this  country  are  badly  led 
and  poorly  informed,  and  I  fear  possess  less  power  to  influence 
the  Legislature  than  at  any  previous  time;  and  probably  they 
have  not  even  the  same  interest  as  of  old  in  the  theory  of  a  rep- 
resentative system.  But  if  this  all  be  true,  so  much  the  worse 
for  us  all,  for  the  lot  of  the  millions  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
country.  Without  the  cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
masses,  our  electoral  system  will  become  as  soulless  a  thing  as 
that  which  lately  existed  in  France." 

''London,  Dec.  14,  1853.  (To  F.  W.  Cobdm.)  —  !  got  back 
here  yesterday  from  Oxford,  where  I  spent  a  most  agreec^le  tima 
Instead  of  a  monastery,  the  University  is  rather  a  great  nest  of 
clubs,  where  everybody  knows  everybody,  and  all  are  anxious  to 
have  a  stranger  of  any  note  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  live& 
I  might  have  lived  at  free  quarters  for  weeks  amongst  them. 
The  best  of  fare,  plenty  of  old  port  and  sherry,  and  huge  fires, 
seem  the  chief  characteristics  of  all  the  colleges.  No  bad  recom- 
mendation you  will  say  in  December.  As  for  the  education  it 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Heldenmaier, '  the  largest  investment  for  the 
smallest  return  of  all  the  academies  of  the  world ! '  But  after 
seeing  some  of  the  examinations  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
is  a  greater  effort  required  to  face  the  ordeal  than  we  generally 
suppose." 

By  the  end  of  the  year  an  extraordinary  change  had  at  last 
taken  place  in  tlie  political  sky,  which  Cobden  described  in  his 
characteristic  style  years  afterwards.  "Let  us  suppose  an  in- 
valid," he  said,^  "to  have  been  ordered,  for  tbe  benefit  of  his 
health,  to  make  the  voyage  to  Australia  and  back.  He  left  Eng- 
land in  the  month  of  February  or  March.  The  militia  was  pre- 
paring for  duty ;  the  coasts  and  dockyards  were  being  fortified ; 
the  navy,  array,  and  artillery  were  all  in  course  of  augmentation ; 
inspectors  of  artillery  and  cavalry  were  reported  to  be  busy  on 
the  southern  coast ;  deputations  from  railway  companies,  it  was 
said,  had  been  waiting  on  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance,  to  ex- 
plain how  rapidly  the  commissariat  and  military  stores  could  be 
transported  from  the  Tower  to  Dover  or  Portsmouth;  and  the 
latest  paragraph  of  news  from  the  Continent  was  that  our  neigh- 
bors on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  were  practising  the  em- 
barkation and  disembarkation  of  troops  by  night.  He  left  home 
amidst  all  these  alarms  and  preparations  for  a  French  invasion. 
After  an  absence  of  four  or  five  months,  during  which  time  he 

1  In  The  Three  Panics:  An  Historical  Episode  (1862):  Collected  Writings, 
ii.  269. 
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had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  more  recent  news  from  Europe, 
he  steps  on  shore  at  Liverpool,  and  the  first  newspaper  he  sees 
informs  him  that  the  English  and  French  fleets  are  lying  side  by 
side  in  Besika  Bay.  An  impending  naval  engagement  between 
the  two  Powers  is  naturally  the  idea  that  first  occurs  to  him ;  but 
glancing  at  the  leading  article  of  the  joumali  he  learns  that  Eng- 
land and  France  have  entered  into  an  alliance,  and  that  they  aie 
on  the  eve  of  commencing  a  sanguinary  war  against  Susaia.'* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1853,  Cobden  had  described  to  his  brother 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  at  headquarters  about 
Turkish  afTairs.    "The  Cabinet,"  he  said,  "has  been  divided  almost 
to  a  split  upon  the  question  of  moit)  or  less  direct  interference  on 
our  part.     The  Peelites  and  Molesworth  are  the  least  disposed  for 
intervention.     The  Whigs  and  Palmerston  are  for  the  old  stereo- 
typed phrases  of  Integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Balance  of 
Power,  etc.     They  are  words  without  meaning,  the  mere  echoes 
of  the  past,  and  so  are  admirably  suited  for  the  mouths  of  senile 
Whiggery.**     By  the  end  of  the  year,  owing  to  a  series  of  causes 
which  are  now  well  understood,  the  relations  of  Russia  to  the 
two  Western  Powers  liad  been  allowed  to  fall  into  an  extremely 
dangerous  position.    Cobden's  account  of  the  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  uiifortimately  correct     The  Cabinet  was  divided,  and 
that  came  to  pass  which  always  happens  in  such  circumstaucea 
The  section  which  had  the  strongest  and  most  definite  convictions 
won  the  day.     Tliis  was  the  section  practically  headed  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  supported  by  the  great  influence  of  Lord  John 
KussclL     Instead  of  trying  to  know  the  facts  of  the  condition  of 
Turkey,  these  two  Ministers  rested  upon  the  old  phrases  which 
Cobden  so  tnily  described.     Nor  had  either  of  tiiem,  again,  a 
well-conceived  notion,  as  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  had,  of  the  function  of 
dii>lomacy  in  preventing  strife.    Diplomacy  in  their  hands  always 
meant  either  veiled  menace  or  tart  lecturing,  instead  of  being  the 
great,  the  difficult,  the  beneficent  art,  which  it  has  been  in  tht 
hands  of  its  worthiest  masters,  of  so  reconciling  interests,  sooth- 
ing jealous   susceptibilities,  allaying  apprehensions,  oi]ganizing 
influences,  inventing  solutions,  that  the  world  may  move  wi^ 
something  like  steadiness  along  the  grooves  of  deep  pacific  policy, 
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instead  of  tossing  on  a  Tiewless  sea  of  violence  and  passion. 
If  this  ideal  had  prevailed,  nobody  would  have  sanctioned  the 
despatch  of  a  British  Minister  to  Constantinople  who  was  the 
bitter  personal  enemy  of  the  Czar.  The  Peelites,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  strong  general  leanings  towards  non-intervention,  but 
not  sufficiently  definite  to  give  them  energy  and  determination  in 
working  out  a  policy  that 'should  avert,  war.  Then  the  tide  of 
popular  passion  rose  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  tardiness 
of  the  diplomatists  gave  time  for  all  that  deep  anger  with  which 
the  people  of  England  had  watched  the  Czar^s  proceedings  in 
Hungary  five  years  before,  to  burst  forth  with  a  vehemence  that 
soon  became  uncontrollable.  The  statesmen  who  ought  to  have 
exercised  a  counteracting  control  over  it,  were  hurried  ofiT  their 
feet  Lord  John  Hussell  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  rivals  for 
popularity,  and  neither  could  endure  to  surrender  the  prize  to 
the  other  by  making  a  stand  against  the  public  frenzy.  The 
consequence  was  that  England  became  the  catVpaw  of  Austria^ 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French.* 

War  was  declared  in  the  spring  of  1854  Before  the  summer 
of  1855  an  extraordinary  series  of  changes  took  place.  The 
Coalition  Government  had  fallen  to  pieces.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
become  Prime  Minister,  the  Peelites  had  resigned.  Lord  John 
Kussell  had  resigned  and  returned  and  resigned  again.  These 
confused  and  distracting  retreats,  one  after  another,  of  the  states- 
men who  had  so  diligently  fanned  the  flame  of  warlike  passion, 
filled  the  country  with  a  perplexed  exasperation.  It  would  in- 
deed be  difficult  for  the  historian  to  find  in  our  annals  a  more 
remarkable  exhibition  of  political  heedlessness,  administrative  in- 
competency, and  personal  incoherence  than  marked  the  fifteen 
months  between  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  second  retire- 
ment of  Lord  John  Eussell.  Never  was  confidence  in  public  men 
more  profoundly  and  universally  shaken.  It  was  now  that  Cob- 
den  made  a  declaration  of  a  kind  seldom  heard  from  politicians : 
"  I  look  back,"  he  said,  "  with  regret  on  the  vote  which  changed 
Lord  Derby's  Government ;  I  regret  the  result  of  that  motion,  for 
it  lias  cost  the  country  a  hundred  millions  of  treasure,  and  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  thousand  good  lives." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  at  the  time  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference (1855)  Lord  Palmerston  felt  that  the  continuance  of  the 
war  was  required  by  domestic  emergencies.  Strong  language  was 
heard  at  public  meetings  about  the  aristocracy.  The  newspapers 
talked  very  freely  about  Prince  Albert.  The  cry  for  inquiry  was 
so  passionate  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  obliged  to  assent  to  the 
Sevastopol  Committee  two  or  three  days  after  he  had  expressly 

^  We  must  remember  that  eren  the  modem  Koad-tolndia  aigument  for  the 
defence  of  Turkey  had  not  then  been  invented. 
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refused  his  assent.  If  peace  had  been  made  at  Vienna,  the  nation 
would  have  discovered  the  spurious  pleas  on  which  the  war  had 
been  begun.  Its  temper  w^as  dangerous,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
may  well  have  seen  the  risks  to  much  that  he  valued,  if  that 
temper  were  balked. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  affairs  of  that  time,  we  see  that 
there  were  two  policies  open.  Lord  Palmerston's  was  one,  the 
Manchester  policy  was  the  other.  If  we  are  to  compare  Lord 
Palmerston's  statesmanship  and  insight  in  the  Eastern  Question 
with  that  of  his  two  great  adversaries,  it  is  hard,  in  the  light  of 
all  that  has  happened  since,  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright  were  right,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  disastrously 
wrong.  It  is  easy  to  plead  extenuating  circumstances  for  the 
egiegious  mistakes  in  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  about  the  Eastern 
Question,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  some  other  important  subjects ;  but 
the  plea  can  only  be  allowed  after  it  has  been  frankly  recognized 
that  they  really  were  mistakes,  and  that  the  abused  Manchester 
School  exposed  and  avoided  them.  Lord  Palmerston,  for  instance, 
asked  why  the  Czar  could  not  be  "  satisfied,  as  we  all  are,  with 
the  progressively  liberal  system  of  Turkey."  ^  Cobden,  in  his 
pamphlet  twenty  years  before,  insisted  that  this  progressively  lib- 
eral system  of  Turkey  had  no  existence.^  Which  of  these  two 
propositions  was  true,  may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  those  who 
lent  to  the  Turk  many  millions  of  money  on  the  strength  of  Lord 
I*almerston's  ignorant  and  delusive  assurances.  It  was  mainly 
owing  to  Lord  Palmerston,  again,  that  the  effbits  of  the  war  were 
concentrated  at  Sebastoi)ol.  Sixty  thousand  English  and  French 
troops,  he  said,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  fleets,  would  take 
Sebastopol  in  six  weeks.  Cobden  gave  reasons  for  thinking  veiy 
differently,  and  urged  that  the  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  even 
when  it  was  achieved,  would  neither  inflict  a  crushing  blow  on 
Russia,  nor  prevent  future  attacks  upon  Turkey.  Lord  Palmei^ 
ston's  error  may  have  been  intelligible  and  venial ;  nevertheless, 
as  a  fact,  he  was  in  error  and  Cobden  was  not,  and  the  error  cost 
the  nation  one  of  the  most  unfoi-tunate,  mortifying,  and  absolutely 
useless  campaigns  in  English  history.*  Cobden  held  that  if  we 
were  to  defend  Turkey  against  Ilussia,  the  true  policy  was  to  use 
our  navy,  and  not  to  send  a  land  force  to  the  Crimea.  Would 
any  serious  politician  now  be  found  to  deny  it  ?  We  might  pro- 
long the  list  of  propositions,  general  and  particular,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  maintained  and  Cobden  traversed,  from  the  banning 

1  Soo  Mr.  Ashloy's  Life,  ii.  280,  281.  «  Sec  above,  Clmpter  IV. 

'  Tliu  Seha.sto|)ol  IrKpiiry  C'ommittce  roported  that  the  administration  whfeb 
onlerod  thecxiN-dition  hail  no  adciinati^  information  as  to  the  forces  in  the  Crimet; 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  stronf^h  of  the  fortresses  to  be  attscked,  and  tht 
resources  of  the  territor}'  to  be  invaded. 
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to  the  end  of  the  Russian  War.  There  is  not  one  of  these  propo- 
sitions in  which  later  ^vents  have  not  shown  that  Cobden's  knowl- 
edge was  greater,  his  judgment  cooler,  his  insight  more  penetrating 
and  comprehensive.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  Turkish  Gtovem- 
ment,  the  further  dismemberment  of  its  empire  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  the  abrogation  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  have  already  done 
something  to  convince  people  that  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Manches- 
ter School  saw  much  further  ahead  in  1854  and  1855  'than  men 
who  had  passed  all  their  lives  in  foreign  chanceries  and  the  pur- 
lieus of  Downing  Street 

It  is  startling  to  look  back  upon  the  bullying  contempt  which 
the  man  who  was  blind  permitted  himself  to  show  to  the  men 
who  could  see.  The  truth  is,  that  to  Lord  Palmerston  it  was  still 
incomprehensible  and  intolerable  that  a  couple  of  manufacturers 
from  Lancashire  should  presume  to  teach  him  foreign  policy. 
Still  more  offensive  to  him  was  their  introduction  of  morality  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1854,  he  presided  at  a  banquet  given  at  the  Reform  Club  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier  on  his  departure  to  take  command  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Baltic.  In  proposing  success  to  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
he  made  a  speech  in  that  vein  of  forced  jocularity  with  which 
elderly  gentlemen  give  the  toast  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  a 
wedding  breakfast  When  Parliament  assembled,  Mr.  Bright  re- 
monstrated ^  against  the  levity  of  these  jokes  and  stories  on  the 
lips  of  a  responsible  statesman  at  so  grave  and  ominous  a  moment 
The  war,  he  said,  might  be  justifiable  or  not,  but  it  must  in  any 
case  be  an  awful  thing  to  any  nation  that  engaged  in  it.  Lord 
Palmerston  began  his  reply  by  referring  to  Mr.  Bright  as  "  the 
honorable  and  reverend  gentleman."  Cobden  rose  to  call  him  to 
order  for  this  flippant  and  unbecoming  phrase.  Lord  Palmerston 
said  he  would  not  quarrel  about  words.  Then  he  went  on  to  say 
that  he  thought  it  right  to  tell  Mr.  Bright  that  his  opinion  was  a 
matter  of  entire  indifference,  and  that  he  treated  his  censure  with 
the  most  perfect  indifference  and  contempt  On  another  occasion 
he  showed  the  same  un mannerliness  to  Cobden  himself  Cobden 
had  said  that  under  certain  circumstances  he  would  fight,  or,  if  he 
could  not  fight,  he  would  work  for  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals. 
"  Well,"  said  Lord  Palmerston  in  reply,  with  the  sarcasm  of  a 
schoolboy's  debating  society, "  there  are  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  think  that  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  should  go  im- 
mediately into  a  Hospital  of  a  different  kind,  and  which  I  shall 
not  mention."  ^    This  refined  irony  was  a  very  gentle  specimen  of 

1  March  13,  1854. 

^  June  4,  1855.  Mr.  Disraeli  on  one  occasion  during  this  period  complained  of 
the  '*  patrician  bullying  of  the  treasury  bench,"  and  amid  great  cheering  told  Lord 
PalnicrstoD  that  he  had  used  language  which  was  not  to  be  expected  "from  one 
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the  insult  and  contumely  which  was  poured  upon  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright  at  this  time.  "  The  British  nation/'  said  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  a  private  letter,  *'  is  unanimous  in  this  matter ;  I  say  unani- 
mous, for  I  cannot  reckon  Cobden,  Briglit,  and  Co.  for  anything."  * 
Nobody  who  turns  over  a  file  of  newspapers  for  this  period,  or  the 
pages  of  Hansard,  or  the  letters  of  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  to  one 
another,  will  deny  that  Lord  Palmerston's  estimate  was  perfectly 
correct 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  the  attitude  of  the  two  objects  of 
this  vast  unpopularity  as  one  of  the  most  truly  admirable  spec- 
tacles in  our  political  history.  The  moral  fortitude,  like  the  po- 
litical wisdom  of  these  two  strong  men,  begins  to  stand  out  with 
a  splendor  that  already  recalls  the  great  historic  types  of  states- 
manship and  patriotism.  Even  now  our  heartfelt  admiration  and 
gratitude  goes  out  to  them  as  it  goes  out  to  Burke  for  his  lofty 
and  manful  protests  against  the  war  with  America  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  Ireland,  and  to  Charles  Fox  for  his.  bold  and  strenuous 
resistance  to  the  war  with  the  fii-st  French  Eepublic.  They  had, 
as  Lord  Palmerston  said,  the  whole  world  against  them.  It  was 
not  merely  the  august  personages  of  the  Court,  nor  the  illustrious 
veterans  in  Government  and  dijJomacy,  nor  the  most  experienced 
politicians  in  Parliament,  nor  tlie  powerful  journalists,  nor  the 
men  versed  in  great  affairs  of  business.  It  was  no  light  thing  to 
confront  even  that  solid  mass  of  hostile  judgment  But  besides 
all  this,  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  knew  that  the  country  at  large, 
even  their  trusty  middle  and  industrious  classes,  had  turned  their 
faces  resolutely  and  angiily  away  from  them.  Their  own  great 
instrument,  the  public  meeting,  was  no  longer  theirs  to  wield. 
The  arniy  of  the  Nonconformist,  which  has  so  seldom  been  found 
fighting  on  the  wrong  side,  was  seriously  divided.  The  Badicak 
were  misled  by  their  recollection  of  Poland  and  Hungary  into 
thinking  that  war  against  Eussia  must  Ixi  war  for  freedom. 

Men  who  had  come  to  politics  in  the  spirit  of  philosophers  or 
propliets,  might  have  cared  \Qvy  little  for  this  terrible  unanimity 
of  common  opinion.  But  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  had  never 
affected  to  be  disinterested  spectators  of  the  drama  of  national 
affairs.  They  had  formed  stn)ng  and  definite  convictions,  but 
they  had  formed  them  with  reference  to  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  and  not  in  the  air.  They  were  neither  doctrinaires  nor 
fanatics.  They  had  always  taken  up  the  position  of  reasonable 
actors,  and  talked  the  language  of  practical  politicians.  A  prac- 
tical politician  witliout  followers  is  as  unfortunate  as  a  general 
who  has  lust  sight  of  his  army.     They  had  habitually  appealed 

who  is  not  only  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  —  which  Ib  an  tocidant  of  lUb 

—  but  who  is  also  a  f^Mitleman."  —  July  16,  1855. 
1  Mr.  Ashley's  Life,  ii.  325. 
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against  aristocratic  caste,  against  monopolist  selfishness,  against 
journalistic  levity,  against  parliamentary  insincerity,  to  the  sever* 
eign  tribunal  of  Public  Opinion.  They  had  lived  and  worked  on 
opinion,  they  had  placed  their  whole  heart  in  it,  they  had  won 
their  great  victory  by  it  This  divinity  now  proved  as  false  an  idol 
as  the  rest  PubUc  opinion  was  bitterly  and  impatiently  hostile  and 
intractable.  Mr.  Bright  was  burnt  in  ej£gy.  Cobden,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  his  own  constituency,  after  an  energetic  vindication  of  his 
opinions,  saw  resolutions  carried  i^inst  him.  Every  morning 
they  were  reviled  in  half  the  newspapers  in  the  country  as  ene* 
mies  of  the  commonwealth.  They  were  openly  told  that  they 
were  traitors,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  that  they  could  not  be  pun- 
ished as  traitors. 

A  more  mortifying  position  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Mortify- 
ing as  it  was,  it  never  shook  their  st^fastness  for  a  moment 
War  could  never  be  for  them  a  mere  commonplace  incident  of 
policy.  If  the  necessity  for  it  was  anything  short  of  being  irre- 
sistible, war  was  a  crime  and  the  parent  of  crimes.  They  now 
asked  where  was  the  necessity,  and  what  was  the  justification. 
The  danger  of  the  Bussian  power,  they  said,  was  a  phantom.  The 
expediency  of  permanently  upholding  the  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe 
was  an  absurdity.  The  drawbacks  of  non-intervention  were  re- 
mote and  vague,  and  could  neither  be  weighed  nor  described  in 
accurate  terms.  This  is  their  own  language.  With  such  a  view, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  do  otherwise  than  hold  sternly 
aloof.  *'  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  in  reply  to  the 
Mayor  of  Manchester,  who  had  invited  him  to  attend  a  meeting 
for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  "  if  I  cannot  go  with  you ;  I  will  have  no 
part  in  this  terrible  crime.  My  hands  shall  be  unstained  with 
the  blood  that  is  being  shed.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  them- 
selves in  office  may  influence  an  Administration ;  delusion  may 
mislead  a  people ;  Vattel  may  afford  you  a  law  and  a  defence ; 
but  no  respect  I  have  for  men  who  form  a  Government,  no  regard 
I  have  for  going  with  the  stream,  and  no  fear  of  being  deemed 
wanting  in  patriotism,  shall  influence  me  in  favor  of  a  policy 
which  in  my  conscience  I  believe  to  be  as  criminal  before  God,  as 
it  is  destructive  of  the  true  interests  of  my  country."  ^ 

With  equal  firmness  and  equity,  when  disaster  came  and  peo- 
ple were  beginning  to  talk  at  meetings  against  the  aristocracy  and 
the  Crown,  Cobden  would  not  consent  to  remove  the  blame  of 
disaster  from  the  nation  itself.  "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  never  truckle  so  low  to  the  popular  spirit  of  the 
moment  as  to  join  in  any  cry  which  shall  divert  the  mass  of  the 
people  from  what  I  believe  should  be  their  first  thought  and  con- 

1  Written  in  October,  1854.  The  whole  of  this  admiraUe  letter  is  giyen  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bright's  Speeches, 
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sideration,  namely,  how  far  they  themselves  are  responsible  for  the 
evils  wliich  may  fall  upon  the  land,  and  how  far  they  should  be- 
gin at  home  before  they  begin  to  find  fault  with  others."  ^ 

It  has  often  been  asked  how  it  happened  that  these  two  stren- 
uous, eloquent,  logical,  well-informed  men,  with  their  great  popolar 
prestige  and  their  consummate  experience  in  framing  aigumentB 
that  sliould  tell,  failed  so  absolutely  at  this  crisis  in  making  any 
impression  on  the  minds  of  their  countrymen.  The  historian  of 
ilie  Crimean  War,  in  a  classic  passage,^  has  said  that  the  answer 
is  very  simple.  They  could  make  no  stand  because  they  had  for- 
feited their  hold  upon  the  ear  of  the  country  by  the  immoderate 
and  indiscriminate  way  in  which  they  had  put  forward  some  of 
tlie  more  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  Peace  Party.  They  had  no 
weight  as  opponents  of  a  particular  war,  because  they  were  known 
to  be  against  almost  all  war.  In  all  tliis  there  is  much  that  is 
true  and  excellently  stated.  We  may  certainly  demur  to  the 
assertion  that  Cobden  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  put  forward  the  doo 
trines  of  the  Peace  party  in  immoderate  terms.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  his  speeches  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country 
shows  that  he  had  always  advocated  the  principles  of  non-inter- 
vention, not  on  grounds  of  sentiment,  philanthropy,  or  religion, 
but  strictly  in  the  dialect  of  policy  and  business.  The  country, 
however,  did  not  at  that  time  perceive  this.  People  are  too  much 
occupied,  and  they  are  moreover  specially  disinclined  by  national 
tem2)erament,  to  examine  an  innovating  doctrine  with  minute  and 
literal  precision.  The  virtues  of  Englishmen  lie  very  close  to  their 
vices.  The  same  dogged  tenacity  with  which  they  encounter  ob- 
stacles in  the  great  mateiial  and  political  tasks  which  they  ha%'e 
set  themselves  throughout  their  adventurous  history  all  over  the 
world,  binds  them  closely  to  their  prejudices.  The  same  invin- 
cible stubbornness,  as  Haydon  said,  which  beat  the  French  at 
Waterloo,  makes  them  prepare  to  receive  cavalry  at  eVery  innova- 
tion. They  eye  every  reform  as  they  would  an  enemy's  cuirassier. 
Above  all,  though  full  of  religious  sentiment,  in  every  reference  to 
morality  in  practical  politics  they  instantly  suspect  cant^  Cob- 
den knew  all  this  as  well  as  anybody.  But  what  he  also  knew 
was  that  the  doctrine  could  only  be  made  to  take  a  hold  on  men 
by  strenuous  and  persistent  advocacy,  even  at  the  risk  of  this 
advocacy  being  misunderstood.  Events  showed  in  the  long  run 
that  his  tactics  were  prudent.  It  was  by  the  strenuousness  and 
])ersistency  of  himself  and  Mr.  Bright,  that  they  at  last  succeeded 
in  making  that  gross  and  broad  impression  which  it  was  their 
object  to  produce.  They  were  routed  on  the  question  of  the  Cri- 
mean War,  but  it  was  the  rapid  spread  of  their  principlt 


^  Speeches,  ii.  54.    June  5,  1855.  '  Memoin,  iL  27S,  S74* 

^  Mr.  Kiuglake's  Invadcm  of  Uie  Crimefi,  voL  u.  chapter  liL  [yp.  tf9-71« 
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within  the  next  twenty  years  made  intervention  impossible  in 
the  Franco-Austrian  War,  in  the  American  War,  in  the  Danish 
War,  in  the  Franco-Gterman  War,  and,  above  all,  in  the  war  be- 
tween Eussia  and  Turkey  which  broke  out  only  the  other  day. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  failure  of 
the  two  Manchester  leaders  to  affect  opinion  at  this  time  was  due 
to  the  simplest  of  all  possible  causes.  The  public  had  worked 
itself  into  a  mood  in  which  the  most  solid  reasoning,  the  most 
careful  tenderness  of  prejudice,  the  most  unanswerable  expostula- 
tions, were  all  alike  unavailing.  The  incompetency  of  one  part 
of  the  Ministry,  and  the  recklessness  of  the  other  part,  pushed 
us  over  the  edge.  When  that  has  once  happened,  a  peace  party 
has  no  longer  any  chance.  Cobden  described  this  some  years 
later  in  connection  with  the  civil  war  in  America.  "  It  is  no  use 
to  argue,"  he  said,  "  as  to  what  is  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  no 
use  whatever  to  advise  the  disputants.  From  the  moment  the 
first  shot  is  fired,  or  the  first  blow  is  struck  in  a  dispute,  then  fieure- 
well  to  all  reason  and  argument ;  you  might  as  well  I'eason  with 
mad  dogs  as  with  men  when  they  have  begun  to  spill  each 
other's  blood  in  mortal  combat.  I  was  so  convinced  of  the 
fact  during  the  Crimean  War,  I  was  so  convinced  of  the  utter 
uselessness  of  raising  one's  voice  in  opposition  to  war  when  it 
has  once  begun,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  so  long  as  I  was  in 
political  life,  should  a  war  again  break  out  between  England  and 
a  great  Power,  I  would  never  open  my  mouth  upon  the  subject 
from  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired  until  the  peace  was  made."  ^ 

During  these  two  years  of  disaster  and  mistake,  Cobden  could 
not  do  more  than  raise  protests  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity 
served.  The  House  of  Commons  was  much  more  tolerant  than 
larger  and  less  responsible  assemblies.  Describing  the  reception 
of  his  speech  against  the  Ministerial  policy  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  1854,  Cobden  wrote  to  his  wife  :  —  "No  enthusiasm, 
of  course ;  —  that  I  did  not  expect ;  but  there  was  a  feeling  of 
interest  throughout  the  House,  which  is  not  bumptious  or  warlike 
to  the  extent  I  expected,  and  not  disposed  to  be  insolent  to  the 
*  peace  party/  In  fact,  I  find  many  men  in  the  Tory  party  agree- 
ing with  me.  After  I  spoke,  Molesworth  took  me  aside  and  said 
he  and  Gladstone  thought  I  never  spoke  better."  The  failure, 
again,  of  the  negotiations  at  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1855,  and 
the  consequent  perseverance  in  the  war,  inspired  him  with  one  of 
his  most  forcible  speeches,  and  subsequent  events  hav|  made  it 
more  completely  unanswerable  now  than  it  was  even  then.  It  is 
still  worthy  of  being  read  by  any  one  who  cares  to  know  how 
strong  a  case  the  Manchester  School  was  able  to  maka'    **  The 

1  Speeches,  ii.  814.     Oct.  29,  1862.  *  Speeches,  ii    June  5,  1855. 
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House  was  very  full,"  Cobden  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cobden  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  "  and  sat  and  stood  it  out  most  attentively.  Not  one 
breath  of  disapprobation,  and  a  fair  share  of  support  in  the  way 
of  cheers.  I  was  complimented  by  many  members  after  it  was 
over.  Amongst  others,  Lytton  Bidwer  walked  across  the  House 
to  offer  his  congratulations.  All  this  is  not  fit  to  be  repeated  at 
your  breakfast-table  as  coming  from  me.  Sidney  Herbert  remarked 
that  it  caiTied  him  back  again  to  my  old  Com  Law  speeches ; 
and  Lord  Elcho  (formerly  Mr.  Charteris)  has  just  this  moment 
come  to  whisi)er  in  my  ear  that  he  considers  my  speech  better 
than  Gladstone's.  The  roar  of  laughter  against  Molesworth  at 
my  *  black  and  curly  *  allusion  disconcerted  him  sadly.  I  met 
Molesworth  in  the  cloak-room  on  leaving  the  House.  We  ex- 
changed a  bantering  word  or  two.  '  How  are  you  ?  *  said  he, 
with  a  grim  effort  at  the  facetious.  '  How  are  yau  t '  was  my 
reply.  After  turning  from  me  lie  fell  plump  into  Bright's  hands, 
who  was  waiting  for  me,  and  who  rallied  him  unmercifully,  tell- 
ing him  he  had  not  had  half  his  deserts,  and  that  he  had  some- 
thing yet  in  store  for  him  himself.  Molesworth  tried  to  be 
audacious,  and  told  Bright,  'You  are  just  as  bad  as  I  anL*  Lord 
John  will  get  sadly  mauled  before  the  end  of  it.  The  part  I 
brought  out  respecting  his  signing  away  the  rights  of  the  Walla- 
chians  and  Moldavians  will  be  flung  in  his  face  again.  Boebuck 
says  he  shall  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  show  his 
face  in  the  House  after  affirming  such  a  doctrine." 

After  reading  this  speech,  so  full  of  knowledge  and  compre- 
hensive reasoning  and  of  strong  moderation  as  distinguished 
from  the  same  quality  when  it  is  weak,  we  can  understand 
that,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  anger  against  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright,  people  began  to  feel  secret  misgivings  that  they 
might  be  right  after  all.  "There  is  a  growing  mistrust,"  Cobden 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Cobden  about  this  time,  "  of  the  durability  of  Palm- 
ers ton's  Ministry.  I  have  heard  from  several  quarters  that  if  I 
and  Bright  had  not  been  so  *  wrong '  on  the  war  we  should  cer 
tainly  have  been  forced  into  the  Ministry.  Two  lettera  from 
Delane,  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  written  to  friends  of  his,  but  not 
intended  for  my  eye,  have  been  put  into  my  hands,  in  which  this 
sentiment  is  expressed  that  Bright  and  I  must  have  been  MiniB- 
ters  if  we  had  not  shelved  ourselves  by  our  peace  principlea" 

Until  the  end  of  1855  the  prospects  of  peace  seemed  vm 
remote.  Lord  John  Russell  described  the  state  of  things  with 
characteristic  concision  in  a  letter  to  Cobden.  "The  peace  of 
Amiens,"  he  said  (Nov.  12,  1855),  "  a  very  disadvantageous  peace 

—  gave  universal  joy.     The  i)eace  of  1763,  a  very  glorious  peace 

—  gave  general  dissatisfaction.     The  people  of  tins  countiy  are 
not  tired  of  war,  and  do  not  much  feel  the  sacrifices  you  sp^  o£ 
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When  they  are  tired,  they  will  blame  any  Minister  who  does  not 
make  peace."  The  French  Emperor  was  in  a  similar  predicament. 
Marshal  Vaillant  told  him  that  he  would  not  answer  for  the 
French  army  if  it  were  brought  home  without  laurels.  In  this 
unpromising  situation  Cobden  sat  down  to  write  a  pamphlet, 
which  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  1856,  WTiat  Next  —  and 
Next  ?  ^  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
war,  Cobden  made  it  his  object  "  to  give  some  facts  about  Bussia 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  self-confidence  into  which  people  fell 
of  humbling  that  Power  on  her  own  soil."  "  I  suppose  people 
won't  read  it,"  he  said,  "  but  my  conscience  will  be  at  rest." 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  of  Cobden's  correspondence  at  this 
time,  principally  from  that  with  Mr.  Bright 

''Midhurst,  Sept  14,  1854.  (To  Mr.  Bright.)— I  am  in  the 
midst  of  the  removal  of  my  books,  and  for  the  last  few  days  have 
been  up  to  my  chin  in  dusty  tomes  and  piles  of  old  pamphlets,  a 
cartload  of  which  I  am  consigning  to  the  hay-loft  for  waste 
paper.  Fortunately  for  me  my  mind  has  therefore  been  little 
occupied  on  public  affairs,  which  I  confess  afford  me  but  little 
food  for  pleasant  reflection. 

"  I  am  as  much  satisfied  as  ever  that  we  have  followed  a  right 
course  on  the  war  question.  It  must  be  right  for  us,  because  we 
have  followed  our  own  conscientious  convictions.  But  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  devoted  to  our  principles  must  be  our  regret  to  see 
so  little  prospect  of  their  being  adopted  as  the  practical  guide  of 
our  foreign  policy.  It  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  a  score  of  men  in  the  House,  and  but  few  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  Friends  in  the  country,  who  are  ready  to  take  their  stand  upon 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
This  is  no  reason  why  we  should  hold  our  peace ;  but  it  shows 
tiiat  we  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  by  converting  to  our 
views  that  public  opinion  which  i«  at  present  all  but  unanimously 
against  us. 

"  I  sometimes  regret  that  I  omitted  to  call  meetings  in  York- 
.liire  before  the  war  l>egan.  As  it  is,  we  must  wait  results,  which 
will  be  serious  one  way  or  another  soon,  if  the  expedition  to  Se- 
vastopol has  been  carried  into  effect.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if 
l-ie  AnL,do-French  army  can  make  good  a  landinpr,  it  will  be  a 
ni.it  li  in  the  open  field  for  three  times  its  number  of  Russian 
tio  »ps.  But  there  are  all  the  accidents  of  wind  and  weather. 
II ow  Lord  Aberdeen  must  have  quaked  at  the  sound  of  the  equi- 
noctial gales  which  l>egan  blowing  last  night  a  week  before  tliey 
were  due.  The  fate  of  tlie  ministry  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the 
generals  hangs  on  the  result.     If,  owing  to  the  weather  at  sea,  or 

^  CoUected  Writings,  voL  iL 
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the  climate  on  shore,  or  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  Russiaxis 
behind  their  walls,  the  expedition  should  fail,  there  will  be  a  cry 
for  a  change  of  government.  The  English  Iiadicals>  and  Tories 
will  alike  demand  *  victims  *  to  appease  their  wrath.  If  it  succeed, 
no  matter  at  what  cost  of  life,  the  ministry  will  be  saved." 

"  Midhurst,  Oct.  1,  1854  {To  Mr,  Bright.)  —  You  ask  when  out 
turn  will  come.  When  common  sense  and  honesty  are  in  the  as- 
cendant, a  day  for  me  not  very  likely  to  be  realized,  as  I  am  fifty, 
and  not  of  a  long-lived  family.  You  have  a  better  chance,  but 
don't  be  too  sanguine.  It  is  very  singular  but  true  that  if  we  look 
back  to  the  originators  and  propagators  of  this  Eussiaphobia,  they 
have  been  almost  without  exception  half-cracked  peopla  I  could 
give  a  list  of  them,  including  Urquhart,  Atwood,  &c.  Unfortu- 
nately we  live  in  an  age  when  in  this  country  at  least  mad  people 
have  still  a  very  great  power  over  other  minds 

"I  sometimes  feel  quite  puzzled  when  I  ask  myself  what  result 
in  the  present  struggle  for  Sebastopol  would  l>e  the  most  likely  to 
promote  the  end  you  and  I  desire  to  see,  a  distaste  for  war  and  a 
wish  on  all  sides  for  peace  ?  Putting  humanity  and  patriotism 
aside  for  the  sake  of  argument,  perhai)s  the  l>est  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest  without  decisive 
result,  until  the  German  powers  stepped  in  to  compel  the  ex- 
hausted combatants  to  come  to  terms.  For  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  side  win,  I  foresee  great  evils  to  follow.  Let  John  Bull 
have  a  great  militaiy  triumph,  and  we  shall  all  have  to  take  off 
our  hats  as  we  pass  the  Horse  Guards  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  the  Czar's  swollen  pride  be  gratified  and 
inflamed  with  victory,  it  will  foster  that  spirit  of  military  insolence 
which  pervades  everything  in  Russia.  But  if  neither  could  claim 
a  decisive  triumph,  and  both  were  thoroughly  discouraged  and 
disgusted  with  their  sacrifices,  tliey  might  all  in  future  be  equally 
disposed  to  be  more  peaceable. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  foresee  any  other  result  than  this, 
unless  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Russian  Empire  is  a  more 
thorough  imposture  than  anylwdy  has  suspected.  And  yet,  if  the 
accounts  be  true,  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  a  great  force  to  protect 
Sebastopol,  and  all  their  Black  Sea  ships  and  arsenals,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Government  have  had  more  than  two  months' 
notice  from  Lord  John  Russell  himself  of  our  intention  to  strike  a 
blow  there.  What  an  illustration  it  is  of  the  weakness  which  ac- 
companies the  acquisition  of  territory  by  mere  military  conquests 
on  a  large  scale.  We  know  that  Russia  has  more  than  600,000 
eflcctive  troops,  and  yet  if  report  be  true  she  cannot  concentrate 
50,000  for  the  defence  of  a  vital  point.  Little  Belgium  could  do 
more 

''  i^ut  1  cannot  convince  myself  that  we  are  to  have  an  easy  vie- 
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tory  in  the  Crimea  I  was  reading  last  night  the  account  of 
Bonaparte's  Russian  campaign.  If  the  Russians  fight  behind 
their  intrenchments  now  as  they  did  at  Borodino  (where  70,000 
were  put  hors-de-combat),  there  will  be  wailing  here  before  another 
month.  I  can't  see  anything  in  the  tactics  of  the  enemy  in  allow- 
ing our  forces  to  land  without  molestation  to  warrant  the  confident 
tone  of  our  cockney  press.  The  Russians  would  have  been  fools 
to  have  brought  their  men  under  the  fire  of  our  ships'  guns.  By 
the  way,  Napoleon  entered  Moscow  without  opposition  on  the 
14th  Sept.,  1812,  and  we  landed  in  the  Crimea  on  the  14th  Sept, 
1854.  Some  people  may  think  this  an  evil  omen.  We  shcdl  soon 
be  relieved  from  our  suspense." 

To  Mr,  Bright.  — "  ....  I  have  no  news  beyond  what  the 
papers  give,  which  seems  bad  enough.  The  next  thing  will  be,  I 
suppose,  an  assault  with  the  bayonet,  to  satisfy  the  morbid  impa- 
tience of  the  public  at  home  and  the  soldiery  on  the  spot,  and 
Heaven  only  can  tell  what  the  result  may  ba 

''  I  suspect  from  what  oozes  out  that  the  Government  have  un- 
favorable forebodings.  This  accounts  for  the  fcdl  on  the  Paris 
Bourse,  where  the  effects  of  bad  news  are  always  felt  first,  owing 
to  the  stock-jobbers  being  more  mixed  up  with  the  personnel  of 
the  Government  than  here.  A  man  who  was  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet  told  me  the  ministers  were  looking  very  dejected.  That 
they  ought  to  be  unhappy  is  certain ;  and  yet  when  we  have 
helped  to  turn  them  out,  as  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do,  we  shall 
have  done  little  to  avert  a  repetition  of  the  evils  of  war  until  the 
public  sentiment  can  be  reached,  for  if  a  people  will  be  ruled  by 
phrases  such  as  *  balance  of  power,*  '  integrity  and  independence,' 
&c.,  when  uttered  solemnly  by  men  in  power,  you  may  depend  on 
it  they  will  always  find  *  statesmen  *  to  take  office  on  such  easy 
terms.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
there  is  no  security  for  anything  better  until  we  can  teach  the 
people  a  lesson  of  moderation  and  modesty  in  foreign  affairs, 
and  enlighten  that  almost  Spanish  or  Chinese  ignorance  about 
everything  going  on  abroad  which  characterizes  the  masses  of  our 
countrymen. 

"  I  am  willing  to  incur  any  obloquy  in  telling  the  whole  truth 
to  the  public  as  to  the  share  they  have  had  in  this  war,  and  it  is 
better  to  face  any  neglect  or  hostility  than  allow  them  to  persuade 
themselves  that  anybody  but  themselves  are  responsible  for  the 
war." 

"Midhurst,  Jan.  5,  1855.  {To  Mr.  Bright)  —  I  agree  with  you 
that  there  is  some  change  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  war ;  but 
the  more  moderate  tone  is  less  to  l>e  attributed  to  pacific  tenden- 
cies than  to  the  lassitude  which  naturally  follows  a  great  excite- 
ment.    There  is  about  as  much  unsoundness  as  ever  abroad  about 
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foreign  affairs.  A  few  exceptions  scattered  over  the  land  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  since  I  spoke  in  the  House.  I  have  heard 
from  a  few  parsons  amongst  otliers ;  they  are,  I  suppose,  eccen- 
tricities who  hav^e  not  much  weight. 

"  The  break-down  of  our  aristocratic  rulers,  when  their  energies 
are  put  to  the  stress  of  a  great  emergency,  is  about  the  most  con- 
solatory incident  of  the  war.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  so  far 
raise  the  middle  class  in  their  own  esteem  as  to  induce  them  to 
venture  on  the  task  of  self-government.  They  must  be  ruled  by 
lords.  Even  the  Tim^  is  obliged  to  make  the  amende  to  the 
aristocratic  spirit  of  the  age  by  calhng  for  tliat  very  ordinary  but 
self-willed  lord,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  to  come  and  save 
us.^  But  the  discredit  and  the  slaughter  to  which  our  patricians, 
civil  and  military,  have  been  exposed,  will  go  far  to  make  real 
war  unpopular  with  that  influential  class  for  another  generation 
to  come,  whilst  the  swift  retribution  hkely  to  fall  on  the  Cabinet 
will  tend  to  make  Governments  less  warlike  in  future.  As  for 
the  people,  they  have  scarcely  felt  the  effects  of  the  war  as  yet, 
but  they  are  rapidly  developing  themselves  in  diminished  trade 
and  increasing  able-bodied  pauperism,  and  augmented  taxation 
will  follow. 

"  The  most  dishonest  or  most '  incapable  and  guilty  *  feature  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  to  my  judgment,  has  been  their 
readiness  to  fall  into  the  warlike  humor  of  the  public,  and  con- 
cealing from  them  the  extent  of  the  undertaking.  Even  Glad- 
stone has  lent  himself  to  the  delusion  that  the  people  can  be 
indulged  with  a  clicaj)  war.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Ministry  were  so  ignomnt  as  to  suppose  that  we  could  fight  Bussia 
on  her  own  territory,  3000  miles  distant  by  sea,  for  10,000,00011 
But  really  I  believe  Palmerston  or  Lord  John  would  have  under- 
taken to  do  it  by  contract  for  as  many  shillings,  rather  than 
not  have  gained  the  sweet  voice  of  the  multitude  twelve  months 
since. 

"  I  observe  what  you  say  about  the  want  of  more  co-operation 
amongst  our  friends  ....  in  the  House.  What  we  really 
want  is  sympathy  and  support  for  our  views  out  of  doora  We 
have  a  far  better  hearing  in  Parliament  than  in  the  country.  I 
defy  you,  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  to  find 
a  mixed  body  of  men  in  which  you  and  I  should  be  so  well  treated 
as  we  were  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It  is  the  want  of 
identity  tetween  the  great  public  and  ourselves  on  important  and 
engrossing  questions  of  princijJe  that  leaves  us  in  such  an  isolated 
position  in  the  House.  I  am  content  to  be  as  we  are,  with  nothing 
but  an  approving  conscience  for  the  course  we  pursue.     Not  that 

^  Lord  Dalliousie  was  now  Govemor-OenenL 
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I  am,  as  Parkes  says,  without  ambitioiL  If  I  had  been  where 
Sumner  and  Amasa  Walker  are,  I  should  have  set  no  bounds  to 
my  ambition ;  but  my  judgment  told  me  twenty  years  ago  that  if 
I  aimed  at  office  in  this  country,  it  must  lead  either  to  disap- 
pointment or  an  abandonment  of  objects  which  I  cherish  far 
before  official  rank,  and  therefore  I  preferred  pioneering  for  my 
convictions  to  promotion  at  the  expense  of  them." 

"  Janvury  10, 1855.  {To  Colonel  Fitzmayer.)  —  I  have  again  to 
thank  you  for  your  continued  kindness  in  sending  me  the  r^ular 
news  of  your  siege  operations.  When  I  think  of  all  the  discomfort 
under  which  your  letters  are  penned,  I  cannot  too  highly  value 
such  proofs  of  your  friendship 

"  Before  this  reaches  you,  the  news  will  have  been  carried  to  the 
Crimea  that  negotiations  for  peace  have  been  opened  on  the  basis 
of  the  four  points.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Czar  is  in 
earnest,  and  whether  the  allies  enter  in  a  bondjide  spirit  upon  the 
deliberations.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the  Governments 
are  heartily  sick  of  the  war,  and  therefore  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  a  peace  be  speedily  arranged.  But  in  the  mean  time  our  news- 
papers must  swagger  a  good  deal  over  the  Czar,  and  persuade  their 
readers  that  we  have  subjected  him  to  great  humiliations.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  do  not  see  the  grounds  for  this  boastful  self- 
glorification.  It  is  true  that  you  have  beaten  the  Russians  in  the 
field,  but  there  is  always  the  broad  fact  remaining  that  Sebas- 
topol  is  not  taken.  It  is  no  fault  of  your  brave  army  that  the 
place  is  still  holding  out  —  the  fact  is  we  never  ought  to  have 
made  the  plunge  in  the  dark  in  the  Crimea  at  alL  Indeed,  it  has 
been  admitted  in  the  House  by  Lord  John  Bussell  that  both 
government  and  generals  had  been  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of 
its  strength.  This  confession  ought  to  suffice  to  condemn  the 
present  Administration  to  dismissal  from  office ;  for  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  ignorance  on  a  point  which  might  have  been  very 
easily  cleared  up  before  the  expedition  sailed.  I  think  I  could 
have  undertaken  in  June  last  to  have  obtained  the  most  minute 
particulars  as  to  the  strength  of  Sebastopol  for  a  few  thousand 
pounds. 

"  There  are  some  points  raised  in  your  letter  which  I  shall  hope 
to  be  able  to  discuss  with  you  at  my  fireside  when  you  return 
a<xain  to  England,  for  my  wife  and  I  trust  you  will  honor  us  with 
a  visit  to  this  picturesque  and  secluded  part  of  the  country.  But 
in  the  mean  time  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  in  reference  to  your 
allusions  to  a  regular  standing  army,  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  disciplined  force  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  in  case  of 
war,  around  which  the  people  might  rally  to  defend  their  country, 
but  there  is  hanlly  a  case  to  be  imagined  or  assumed  in  which  I 
would  consent  to  send  out  a  body  of  land  forces  to  fight  the  battles 
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of  the  Continent ;  and  last  of  all  would  I  agree  to  send  such  an 
expedition  to  the  shores  of  Bussia. 

"  Tliere  is  now  a  general  complaint  that  we  allowed  our  anny  to 
fall  to  too  low  a  standard  in  consequence  of  the  cry  of  the  finan- 
cial reformers  for  a  reduction  of  the  expenditure.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  if  this  country  adopts  the  policy  of  sending  its  armies  to 
fight  the  Czar  on  his  own  territory,  then  it  is  bound  to  keep  iip  a 
force  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking. 
We  must  become  a  military  people  like  France  and  Austria.  This 
will  be  contrary  to  our  traditions,  and  quite  incompatible  with  an 
economical  government.  I  um  not  sure  that  constitutional  free- 
dom can  coexist  with  large  standing  armies.  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  tliey  have  flourished  together.  However,  we  will 
adjourn  the  debate  on  this  subject  till  we  meet" 

"  February  1 1, 1855.  ( To  Mr.  Bright)  —  You  made  an  excellent 
speech  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  at  the  present  moment 
will  compel  many  men  to  listen  to  your  warnings  who  have  hitherto 
been  deaf  to  everything  but^the  a])peals  to  '  glory  and  honor.' 

'*  Did  you  see  Cornewall  Lewis's  speech  ?  It  was  a  good  sign 
coming  IVom  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

"  But  I  can  tliink  of  nothing  else  but  the  Derby-Disraeli  «d- 
pos^!^  ....  What  can  your  friend  Dizzy  say  or  do  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  after  having  agreed  not  merely  to  serve 
under  Palmerston,  but  to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Gladstone 
and  Sidney  Herbert !  And  what  will  our  soft  radicals  say  after 
the  affectionate  flirtation  of  Lord  Derby  with  their  great  champion 
of  democracy  all  over  the  world  ?  I^rd  D.  seems  to  me  to  have 
played  a  clever  game  for  the  future,  and  is,  I  suppose,  acting  under 
the  inspimtioii  of  such  men  as  Lord  Lonsdale  in  casting  nimself 
loose  from  all  his  old  team  and  opening  the  door  for  fresh  alliances. 
Ix)rd  Palmerston  can't  of  course  last  many  years,  or  perhaps 
months,  and  then  the  '  great  Conservative  party '  is  the  only  one 
not  used  up.  But  wliat  is  to  become  of  Disraeli  ?  He  can't  be 
first  whilst  Gladstone  is  either  with  him  or  against  him,  and  be 
won't  play  second  to  anybody  but  Palmerston.  Will  it  end  in  bis 
going  ambassador  to  Paris  ?  In  the  mean  time  he  has  to  eat  a 
good  deal  of  dirt 

"  As  for  the  Government,  unless  they  put  on  fresh  masks  and 
dresses,  we  shall  certainly  think  them  the  same  gentlemen  who  got 
us  into  a  '  foolish,  just,  and  necessary  war,'  as  Sidney  Smith  would 

^  "  Lord  Derby  was  sent  for  to  foim  a  fi^vemment,  and  inmiediately  ■onght  Uit 
co-ojicration  of  Lord  Piilmcrston,  offering  Tiim  the  leaderBhipof  the  Hoaae  of  Com- 
mous,  which  Mr.  Dismcli  was  willing  to  waive  in  his  favor.  Offers  were  also  mada 
through  liiin  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert."  Ashley*a  Life  of  Lonl 
Palmerston,  ii.  304.  "Derby,"  wrote  Ix)nl  Palmerston  to  his  brother,  "felt  cob- 
R(uoii8  of  tlie  incapacity  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  party,  and  their  unfitiiMi 
to  govern  the  country. 
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call  it,  and  then  threw  away  the  finest  army  we  ever  had  for  want 
of  stafiF  and  generals.  As  for  the  exchange  of  Panmure  for  New- 
castle, we  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes  know  that  the  public 
gain  nothing  by  that.  Again  and  again  I  ask  myself,  in  witness- 
ing the  childish  glee  with  which  the  press  and  public  call  for 
Palmerston  to  serve  them —  are  we  not  a  used-up  nation  ?  Could 
any  people  not  in  its  dotage  look  to  such  a  quarter  for  a  saviour  ? 
However,  it  is  a  consolation  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  bursting  of 
that  bubble  which  the  cockney  clacqueurs  have  been  so  industri- 
ously blowing  for  the  last  few  years 

"  As  respects  the  prospect  of  peace,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Palm- 
erston will  be  anxious  to  steal  from  Aberdeen  the  credit  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  war.  Depend  on  it  the  court  and,  aristocracy  are 
more  than  ever  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  They  have 
found  for  the  first  time  that  their  prestige,  privileges,  and  dearest 
interests  are  more  endangered  than  those  of  any  other  class  by  a 
state  of  war.  It  wiU  be  a  blessed  advantage  to  us  that  hence- 
forth our  best  allies  in  the  advocacy  of  peace  principles  will  be  in 
high  quarters.  My  only  doubt  is  whether  Louis  Napoleon  has 
some  sinister  motives  for  continuing  the  war.  I  don't  like  the 
tone  of  Drouyn  de  UHuy's  notes  to  Prussia.  They  are  novel  in 
style,  especially  for  so  cautious  and  clever  a  diplomatist,  and  I 
learn  from  Faucher  they  are  making  a  great  and  mischievous  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind  in  Prussia. 

"  For  my  part,  I  can't  think  of  these  things,  and  to  what  an 
extent  we  as  a  people  are  wrong  in  our  alliances  and  tendencies, 
without  most  cynical  misgivings  respecting  the  future  course  of 
our  foreign  policy.  There  is  positively  no  intelligence  amongst 
the  mcosses  on  such  subjects  to  serve  as  a  leverage  in  dealing  with 
tlie  abounding  fallacies  of  the  juveniles,  who,  fresh  from  college, 
*  do '  this  department  of  our  periodical  literature,  and  take  either 
the  line  of  our  old  aristocratic  diplomacy  in  favor  of  the  *  balance 
of  power '  and  dynastic  alliances,  or  the  more  modem  and  equally 
unsound  and  mischievous  line  newly  adopted  by  our  so-called 
'  democrats '  on  behalf  of  Mazzini  and  the  *  nationalities.'  There 
is  no  out-of-doors  support  for  the  party  of  peace  and  non-inter- 
vention.'* 

"  Mldhurst,  Sept.  30.  {To  Mr,  Bright)  —  I  think  you  will  read 
the  enclosed  with  interest.  There  is  a  description  of  what  the 
writer  witnessed  at  the  hospital  in  Sebastopol,  which  surpasses 
everytliing  I  have  read.  The  graphic  account  of  the  horees  lying 
harnessed  to  the  guns  at  the  bottom  of  the  clear  blue  water  comes 
back  to  my  mind's  eye  like  a  real  picture.  You  will  see  that  he 
speaks  of  our  failure  at  the  IJedan  as  arising  solely  from  the  fact 
of  the  men  not  following  their  officers  to  the  assault.  He  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  men,  and  he  finds  excuses  for  them  at 
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the  expense  of  the  officers.  But  the  real  solution  of  the  disaster 
is  that  the  troops  were  raw  recruits  —  mere  boys,  and  I  expect 
that,  after  a  httle  more  recrimination  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, the  wliole  truth  will  come  out,  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Times  correspondent,  *  we  are  trusting  the  honor,  reputation,  and 
glory  of  Great  Britain  to  undisciplined  lads  from*  the  plough  or 
the  lanes  of  our  towns  and  villages/  It  will  end  in  an  exposure 
of  the  hoUowncss  of  all  those  demonstrations  of  the  press  and 
the  puWic  in  favor  of  this  just  and  neeessaiy  war  —  for  it  will 
come  out  that  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  country  take  no  part 
in  it,  but  leave  the  recruiting  sergeant  as  best  he  can  to  kidnap 
mere  children  and  carry  them  off  to  the  shambles. 

"  This  sham  must  blow  up,  but  the  press  and  Palmerston  are  so 
interested  in  not  telling  the  people  that  they  must  do  something 
more  than  pass  resolutions,  write  inflammatoiy  articles,  or  preach 
incendiary  sermons,  —  that  they  must  in  fact  do  the  fighting  as 
well  as  the  shouting  for  war, — that  I  expect  they  will  let  matteis 
go  on  till  we  are  plunged  into  some  deep  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace. As  it  is,  the  French  army  are  trying  to  soothe  us  with 
compliments  so  overdone  that  we  cannot  help  seeing  through  the 
grimaces  which  accompany  them.  Depend  on  it,  if  the  war 
goes  on,  men  of  sense  will  see  that  we  must  either  have  the  con- 
scription, like  our  opponents  and  allies,  to  secure  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  manhood  of  the  country  in  the  battle-field,  or  drop 
our  bombastic  posturing  and  come  down  to  a  level  with  the  Sar- 
dinians, and  be  a  mere  contingent  of  the  French  army.  The 
French  will  gradually,  but  with  every  possible  protestation  of 
respect,  bring  us  to  this.  They  are  now  acting  almost  independ- 
ently of  us,  and  from  this  time  we  shall  see  more  and  more  the 
ditticnlty  of  our  maintaining  an  equality. 

*•  What  is  doing  about  the  penny  paper  ?^     I  hear  from  Stup^^te 

that  he  has  doubts  about .     He  speaks  of  and . 

I  have  the  most  jierfect  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  these  men, 
but  if  a  precaution  such  as  is  contemplated  be  taken  that  the 
paper  shall  not  go  wrong,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  have  a  too  enthusiastic  peace  man  as  its  man- 
aging editor.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a  daily  newspaper  with  t 
circulation  of  30,000  established.  If  it  be  an  expansion  of  the 
Herald  of  Peace,  it  will  never  b<»  established  as  a  newspaper — at 
lea^t  n(;t  this  year.  There  nmst  be  a  good  deal  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  as  well  as  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  to  float  sach 

1  This  refers  to  the  ostablishinont  of  the  Morning  Star,  Cobden  had  no  fino- 
rial  inttMvst  in  the  veiitnns  Mr.  Sturge  Indiiga  principal  subscriber.  It  waa under 
8t(Kxl  that  Colxlcii  and  Mr.  Briglit  were  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  policy  of  the  new 
joiirnnl.  Ah  we  shall  see«  this  constant  refen*nce  to  them  was  so  overdone  that  Col^ 
den  himself  wnnunl  the  editor  against  it,  —  an  instructive  warning  to  leading  poli- 
ticians wlio  mcddlo  with  newspapers. 
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a  paper,  and  unless  it  can  be  established  as  a  newspaper,  it  will 
not  attain  the  object  we  have  in  view.    What  say  you  to  this  ? " 

"Aug,  6.  {To  Mr,  BriglU,)  —  What  an  atrocious  article  there 
is  in  the  AtheTiasum  of  last  Saturday  upon  Tennyson's  poems. 
War  is  in  itscjf  a  blessing  and  the  mother  of  blessings.  We  owe 
to  it  our  great  poets  and  men  of  genius.^  It  is  quite  clear, 
according  to  the  writer,  that  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  in 
the  record  of  Christ's  preaching.  It  was  war,  not  peace,  he  left 
for  a  legacy  to  man.  How  could  he  possibly  bring  peace  into  the 
world  to  corrupt  and  degrade  it  ?  It  is  enthroning  the  devil  in 
the  place  of  the  God  of  mercy,  truth,  love,  and  justice ;  for  what 
has  war  to  do  with  these  ?  " 

"  August  8, 1855.  —  ....  I  paid  a  visit  on  Wednesday  to  my 
neighbor  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  met  Lord  Aberdeen,  KoundeU 
Palmer,  and  some  others.  The  old  Earl  was  even  more  emphatic 
than  at  the  same  place  a  year  ago  in  lamenting  to  me  that  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  Russian  war.  He  declared 
that  he  ought  to  have  resigned.'  Speaking  of  the  authors  of  his 
policy  he  said, '  It  was  not  the  Parliament  or  the  public,  but  the 
Press  that  forced  the  Grovemment  into  the  war.  llie  public  mind 
was  not  at  first  in  an  uncontrollable  state,  but  it  was  made  so  by 

the  Press.'     He  might  have  added  that had  something  to  do 

with  it.  I  really  could  not  help  pitying  the  old  gentleman,  for 
he  was  in  an  unenviable  state  of  mind,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  there  be 
a  more  reprehensible  human  act  than  to  lead  a  nation  into  an 
unnecessary  war,  as  Walpole,  North,  Pitt,  and  Aberdeen  have  done, 
against  their  own  conviction  and  at  the  dictation  of  others " 

'^  Sept.  18.  (  „  ) — I  am  actually  so  amazed  and  disgusted 
and  excited  at  the  frenzy  to  which  all  classes  —  and  especially 
those  called  middle  and  respectable  — have  abandoned  themselves, 
and  am  so  horrified  at  the  impudent  impiety  with  which  they 
make  God  a  witness  and  partaker  of  their  devilish  paroxysm,  that 

1  Maud  was  published  at  this  time,  full  of  beautiful  poetry  and  barbarous  poli- 
tics, al)out  "  the  lung  long  canker  of  ^e&ce  being  over  and  done,"  and  so  forth. 
The  «ingular  implication  of  the  poet  is  that  the  l>est  way  to  re-scue  the  poor  from 
being  *'hoveirdand  hustled  together,  each  sex,  like  swine,"  is  to  cultiyate  **the 
blood-red  blas.som  of  war."  Unluckily  war  cannot  go  on  without  taxes,  and 
taxes  in  the  long  run  in  a  thousand  ways  aggravate  the  hovelling  and  hustling  of 
the  poor,  as  the  state  of  the  laborers  after  the  war  of  Cobden's  youth  showed. 
That  a  man  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  genius  should  have  been  so  led  astray,  only  illustrates 
the  raging  folly  of  those  two  years. 

2  Sir  James  Graham  in  the  same  way  said  to  Mr.  Bright :  "You  were  entirely 
right  about  that  war  ;  we  were  entirely  wrong,  and  we  never  should  have  gone 
into  it.  "  Blight's  Speeches^  i.  192.  **  This  war,"  wrote  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  who 
joined  the  Palmerston  Government  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation,  "  has  been 
distasteful  to  me  from  the  beginning,  and  especially  so  from  the  time  when  it  ceased 
to  be  defensive  and  the  Russian  territory  was  invaded.  My  dislike  of  it,  and  my 
conviction  of  its  repugnance  to  the  interests  of  England  aftd  Europe  was  only  in- 
creased with  its  progress."     Feb.  14,  1855.  —  Letters,  p.  291. 
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I  would  rather  say  nothing  about  it.  My  only  hope  is  in  Louia 
Napoleon  —  his  interests  and  necessities.  When  I  saw  Lord 
Aberdeen  a  few  weeks  since,  he  said  that  his  only  hope  of  peace 
was  founded  on  a  favorable  issue  of  the  siege,  of  Sebastopol ;  that 
if  Louis  Napoleon  could  meet  with  a  *  success '  to  satisfy  his  army, 
he  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  making  peace.  Well,  he  has 
now  tiie  opportunity,  and  I  have  a  strong  impression  (though 
founded  on  no  facts)  that  he  has  sent  pacific  proposals  to  our 
Government,  and  that  tliis  embarrassing  message  is  the  cause  of 
the  frequent  and  long  Cabinet  Councils  —  for  how  can  owr  Gov- 
ernment make  out  a  case  to  their  deluded  followers  to  justify  a 
peace  which  must  certainly  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  Cri- 
mea ?  The  danger  is  that  Louis  Naix)leon,  whose  one  dominant 
idea  is  the  alliance  with  England,  may  yield  to  Palnierstou  and 
the  warlike  spirit  of  our  people,  and  go  on  with  the  war.  But  he 
has  grave  reasons  against  such  a  course  at  home.  He  will  have 
to  raise  another  army  to  pursue  the  war  in  the  interior  of  Bussia; 
bread  is  consttmtly  rising  in  price ;  and  there  is  an  ugly  symptom 
of  rottenness  in  the  financial  state  of  France,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  rapid  fall  of  some  of 
the  public  securities.  How  does  it  illustrate  the  madness  of  our 
combative  countrymen  when  one  can  only  turn  with  hope  for 
peace  to  the  coercion  of  a  Bonaparte  upon  the  deliberations  of  our 
Cabinet !  I  don't  see  how  we  can  act  with  Gladstone  in  the  broad 
advocacy  of  non-intervention,  so  long  as  he  professes  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  policy  of  invading  Russia.  He  seems  to  put  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  us  by  that  one  argument,  for  if  anything  is 
ever  to  be  done  again  in  I'avor  of  peace  principles,  it  must  be  by 
persuading  the  masses  at  least  to  repudiate  the  very  principle 
of  the  Russian  invasion " 

"  Od.  5.  {To  M.  Chevaliei\)  — If  war  had  not  absorbed  my  anx- 
ieties, I  should  have  given  all  my  sympathies  to  the  great  indus- 
trial rivalry  to  which  you  have  invited  the  nations  of  the  world. 
I  should  have  thought  of  the  Ulmmjis  Elysdea  if  my  attention  had 
not  been  unhappily  so  much  distrait  by  the  terrible  scene  which 
was  exhibiting  on  the  Cliamp  dc  Mars.  In  fine,  I  deferred  my 
visit  to  the  Temple  of  Peace  until  after  that  of  Janus  should  have 
been  closed.  But  I  fear  that  present  appearances  are  against  the 
realization  of  my  ])lan ;  and  it  is  more  than  ever  uncertain  when 
I  shall  see  you.  Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  trouble  yott 
upon  paper,  instead  of  vivd  voce,  with  a  little  unreserved  chat  upon 
the  subject  of  the  war. 

"  You  will  remember  that  we  had  some  confidential  correspond- 
ence a  few  years  ago,  when  the  state  of  popular  feeling  here 
towards  your  Government  was  the  veiy  opposite  to  what  it  is 
now  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  that  correspondence  had  ft 
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favorable  influence  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  through 
the  publication  of  those  facts  and  statistics  which  you  gave  me ; 
and  I  wish  we  could  now  in  a  similar  manner  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  When  in  1852  I  published 
in  speech  and  pamphlet  my  views  respecting  the  cry  of  a  '  French 
invasion/  I  was  denounced  by  nearly  every  London  newspaper, 
and  at  present  I  am  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  predicament  re- 
specting my  opinions  upon  the  war.  But  is  it  not  possible  that 
two  or  three  years  may  produce  in  my  opponents  the  same  change 
upon  the  one  question  that  has  undoubtedly  been  efTected  on  the 
other  ?  Depend  on  it  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unreasoning  passion 
and  pecuniary  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  Press 
of  this  country  in  the  present  warlike  clamor. 

"  I  know  proprietors  of  newspapers  (the 

for  example)  who  have  pocketed  SOOOl  or  4000/.  a  year  through 
the  war  as  directly  as  if  the  money  had  been  voted  to  them  in  the 
Parliamentary  estimates.  It  is  not  likely,  unless  they  are  very 
disinterested  specimens  of  human  nature,  that  they  will  oppose  a 
policy  so  profitable  to  themselves.  But  the  people,  who  have  no 
interest  in  being  misled,  will  probably  become  satiated  with  mo- 
notonous appeals  to  their  combative  passions,  and  then  the  papers 
will  change.  The  moment  this  reaction  of  feeling  shows  itself  in 
considerable  force,  there  are  all  the  most  able  statesmen  of  this 
country  ready  to  head  the  party  of  peace.  For  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  tliat,  whilst  the  mass  of  politicians  appear  to  be  so  warlike, 
their  leaders  are  all  in  their  hearts  opposed  to  a  continuance  of 
the  war.  I  do  not  of  course  include  Lord  Palmerston  amongst 
the  number  of  leaders,  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  he  never  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  a  dozen  members  of  the  House,  and  was 
therefore  never  at  the  head  of  a  party.  It  is  only  because  all  the 
Parliamentary  chiefs  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  continuing 
the  war  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  seize  the  reins.  All  men  of 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  with  unsatisfied  ambition,  are  desperadoes; 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  in  addition  to  this  qualification,  having  had 
the  experience  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  Parliamentary  life,  hav- 
ing continued  to  persuade  the  democracy  that  he  was  a  revolu- 
tionist, whilst  the  aristocracy  knew  him  to  be  t?ieir  safe  friend,  he 
became  the  fittest  incarnation  of  the  delusion,  bewilderment,  and 
deception  into  which  the  public  mind  had  been  plunged;  and  he 
and  his  colleagues  liold  office  to  carry  on  a  war  for  the  continu- 
ance of  which  no  other  statesmen  choose  to  be  responsible.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  war,  the  present  ministry  could  never  have 
been  in  power,  and  it  will  not  last  two  months  after  the  return  of 
peace.'' 

"Dec.  19.  (To  H,  Ashworth)  — I  have  been  gratified  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter.     The  newspaper  also  reached  ma     It  is  sad 
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to  see  the  bewilderment  of  the  poor  people  about  the  price  of 
bread,  but  we  ought  to  be  very  tolerant  with  them,  seeing  how 
much  ignorance  we  meet  with  amongst  their  '  betters/ 

"  The  papers  are  underrating  the  effect  of  the  drain  of  capital  for 
the  war  on  the  floating  capital  of  the  country.  People  look  at  the 
assessment  returns  of  real  property,  and  they  say,  *  See  how  much 
more  rich  we  are  than  we  were  in  the  last  war/  But  this  fixed 
property  is  not  available  Tor  war.  It  is  only  the  floating  capital 
which  sets  it  in  motion  tliat  is  available.  Now,  I  suspect  that  the 
proportion  of  floating  to  fixed  capital  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  is  less  in  relation  to  the  number  of  workpeople 
employed  than  ever  it  was.  Am  I  right  in  this  ?  Has  not  the  ten- 
dency been  to  increase  the  fixed  as  compared  with  the  floating 
capital  in  a  mill  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  very  serious  question  how  soon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  life-blood  (the  floating  capital)  may  stop  the 
whole  body.  With  interest  of  capital  at  six  to  seven  per  cent  for 
trading  purposes,  how  long  will  it  be  before  some  of  the  weaker 
among  you  go  to  the  wall  ?  If,  as  you  say,  the  cotton  trade  as  a 
whole  has  paid  no  profit,  there  must  be  a  large  proportion  that 
are  losing,  and  they  will  break  if  the  war  goes  oil  Then  wiD 
follow  distress  among  the  openitives. 

"  You  hear  a  good  deal  al:)0ut  agricultural  prosperity.  Turn  to 
the  dictionary,  and  'agriculturist'  means  one  who  has  skill  to  cul- 
tivate the  land.  The  laborer  is  the  agriculturist  quite  as  much 
as  the  farmer,  and  he  belongs  to  a  body  five  to  one  more  numer- 
ous. I  assure  you  I  never  saw  more  distress  among  this  class. 
They  are  generally  employed.  But  their  wages  here  never  exceed 
125.,  and  are  often  only  10.s\,  and  if  you  try  to  calculate  how  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  three  or  four  small  children  live  upon  this 
sum,  with  bread  at  2Ul.  a  lb.,  you  will  find  your  arithmetical 
talent  very  much  taxed.  Dry  bread  is  all  that  they  can  get 
The  pigs  have  disappeared  from  their  sties.  They  and  their  chil- 
dren are  looking  haggard  and  pale  and  ragged,  and  this  is  agricul- 
tural prosperity." 

Wlien  the  war  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  the  spring  of  185G,  two  remarkable  steps  were  taken 
by  the  assembled  plenipotentiaries  in  Cobden's  direction.  They 
recognized  the  expediency  and  the  possibility  of  submitting  inter- 
national differences  to  arbitration.  Secondly,  they  incorporated 
in  the  public  law  of  Europe  certain  changes  in  the  right  of  mari- 
time capture  which  tended  to  make  trade  which  was  free  in  time 
of  peace,  as  free  as  possible  in  time  of  war  also. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

DEATH  OF  HIS  SON. 

At  this  moment  Cobden  was  stricken  by  one  of  those  crael  blows 
from  which  men  and  women  often  recover,  but  after  which  they 
are  never  again  what  they  were  befora  He  lost  his  only  son,  a 
boy  of  singular  energy  and  promiae.  The  boy,  who  was  now  fif- 
teen years  old,  was  at  school  at  Weinheim,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Heidelberg.  He  was  suddenly  seized  by  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  died  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  (April  6,  1856), 
before  his  parents  at  home  even  knew  that  he  was  ilL  There  was 
nothing  to  soften  the  horror  of  the  shock.  Cobden  was  the  first 
to  hear  of  what  had  happened.  His  friend,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  had 
recommended  the  school,  a  few  miles  away  from  Charlottenbuig, 
his  own  residence.  The  schoolmaster  sent  Bunsen  a  tel^raphic 
message,  and  took  for  granted  that  Bunsen  would  communicate 
with  Cobden.  Bunsen,  on  the  other  hand,  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  news  would  be  sent  by  the  schoolmaster.  The  result 
was  that  Cobden  heard  nothing  until  he  heard  all  In  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends,  he  told  how  the  blow  fell :  — 

"  I  had  invited  Colonel  Fitzmayer  from  the  Crimea  to  breakfast 
at  nine  on  the  Thursday.  When  I  came  down  from  my  sleep- 
ing-room in  Grosvenor  Street,  I  found  him  and  the  breakfast 
waiting.  My  letters  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  I  apologized 
for  opening  them  before  beginning  our  meal,  and  the  third  letter 
I  opened  informed  me  that  my  dear  boy,  who  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts was  described  as  the  healthiest  and  strongest  in  the  school, 
was  dead  and  in  his  grave.  No  one  not  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion can- form  the  faintest  conception  of  my  task  in  making  the 
journey  to  this  place  [Dunford],  which  took  me  five  hours,  bearing  a 
secret  which  I  knew  was  worse  than  a  sentence  of  death  on  my 
poor  wife,  for  she  would  have  gladly  given  her  life,  a  dozen  times, 
if  it  were  possible  to  save  his.  I  found  her  in  the  happiest 
spirits,  having  just  before  been  reading  to  my  brother  and  the 
fiimily  circle  a  long  letter  from  the  dear  boy,  written  a  few  days 
previously,  and  when  he  was  in  the  best  possible  state  of  health. 
I  tried  to  manage  my  communication,  but  the  dreadful  journey 
bad  been  too  much  for  me,  and  I  broke  down  instantly,  and  was 
obliged  to  confess  all.  She  did  not  comprehend  the  loss,  but  was 
only  stunned ;  and  for  twenty-four  hours  was  actually  lavishing 
attentions  on  me,  and  superintending  her  household  as  before." 

I  have  been  told  how  he  entered  his  house  at  nightfall,  and  met 
his  wife  unexpectedly  on  the  threshold ;  she  uttered  an  exclama- 
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tion  as  she  caught  his  haggard  and  stricken  face.  His  little 
children  were  making  merry  in  the  drawing-room.  He  could 
only  creep  to  his  room,  where  he  sat  with  bent  head  and  prostrate, 
unstrung  limbs.  When  the  first  hours  were  over,  and  the  un- 
happy mother  realized  the  miserable  thing  that  had  befallen  her, 
she  sat  for  many  days  like  a  statue  of  marble,  neither  speaking 
nor  seeming  to  hear ;  her  eyes  not  even  turning  to  notice  her  little 
girl,  whom  they  placed  upon  her  knee,  her  hair  blanching  with 
the  hours. 

It  would  be  a  violation  of  sacred  things  to  dwell  upon  the 
mouths  that  followed.  Cobden  felt  as  men  of  his  open  and  simple 
nature  are  wont  to  feel,  when  one  of  the  great  cruelties  of  life 
comes  home  to  their  bosoms.  He  was  bewildered  by  the  eternal 
perplexities  of  reconciling  untimely  death  with  the  common 
morality  of  things.  "  God ! "  he  exclaims,  repeating  a  common- 
place of  the  grave,  so  old  and  well-worn,  yet  ever  fresh  in  its 
pathos,  "  what  a  mystery  of  mysteries  is  this  life  —  that  one  so 
young  and  bright,  around  whom  our  hoi)es  and  dreams  had  been 
twining  themselves  for  fifteen  years,  should  be  in  a  few  hours 
struck  down  and  withered  like  a  weed  ! "  His  was  not  a  soul  to 
lose  itself  in  brooding  over  the  black  enigma.  There  is  not  a  word 
of  rebellion.  He  accepts  the  affliction  as  a  decree  of  the  inscruta- 
ble Power,  and  his  quiet  and  humble  patience  touches  us  the 
more,  because  we  discern  the  profound  suffering  beneath  it  His 
anguish  at  the  blighting  of  his  own  love  and  hope,  was  made 
keener  by  the  strange  torpor  which  now  and  for  long  aflQicted  his 
wife.  His  tenderness  and  devotion  to  her  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
agony,  were  unremitting  and  inexhaustible.  Six  weeks  after  the 
fatal  news  had  come,  he  was  able  to  write  to  his  brother-in-law :  — 
"  I  have  not  been  out  of  her  sight  for  an  hour  at  a  time  (except 
at  the  funeral)  since  we  learnt  our  bereavement;  and  I  do  not 
believe  she  would  have  been  alive  and  in  her  senses  now,  if  I  had 
not  been  able  to  lessen  her  grief  by  sharing  it."  And  this  ui^nt 
demand  upon  his  sympathies  and  attention  continued  beyond 
weeks,  into  months. 

"  My  poor  wife,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,^  "  makes  but  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  recovery  of  her  health.  She  is  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
Held  all  day  with  a  little  spade  in  hand,  digging  up  the  weeds ; 
it  is  the  only  muscular  effort  she  can  make,  and  it  unfortunately 
leaves  her  mind  free  to  brood  over  the  one  absorbing  subject 
The  open  air  must  in  time  give  her  strength,  but  as  yet  she  has 
not  been  able  to  pass  a  night  without  the  aid  of  opiates.  Her 
friends  must  have  pity  and  forget  her  for  a  time.  She  is  not  a 
heroine ;  but  hers  is  a  terrible  case,  and  might  have  taxed  the 
energies  of  the  strongest  mind  of  her  sex.    I  am  sore  that  they 

1  To  Joseph  Park-es,  May  28,  1850. 
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who  are  impatient  with  her  under  such  a  severe  trial,  can  never 
have  realized  in  their  minds  the  ordeal  she  has  had  to  go  through. 
She  requires  the  patience  and  tender  treatment  of  a  child.  It  is 
true,  as  Bright  says  (who  is  one  of  the  tenderest-hearted  creatures 
I  know),  that  we  know  hut  imperfectly  what  a  mother  suffers  in 
such  a  case." 

To  the  same  friend,  a  fortnight  later,  he  says : ^  —  "I  cannot 
prove  as  good  as  my  word  by  coming  to  town  this  week,  but  my 
poor  wife  will  accompany  me  on  Monday.  She  is  as  helpless  as 
one  of  her  young  children,  and  requires  as  much  forbearance  and 
kindness.  God  knows  how  much  the  comfort  and  regularity  of 
her  domestic  life  have  always  been  made  subservient^  willingly 
and  meekly  so,  to  my  political  engagements,  without  one  atom 
of  ambition  to  profit  by  the  privileges  which  to  some  natures  offer 
a  kind  of  compensation  for  family  discomfort  And,  bearing  this 
in  view,  I  have  from  the  moment  that  this  terrible  blow  fell  on 
us,  determined  to  make  every  other  claim  on  my  time  and  atten- 
tion subordinate  (even  to  the  giving  up  of  my  seat)  to  the  task  of 
mitigating  her  sufferings.  No  other  human  being  but  myself  can 
afford  her  the  slightest  relief  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  for  the 
next  six  months  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  her  for  twenty-four  hours 
together." 

He  repeats,  with  the  helpless  iteration  of  an  incurable  grief, 
how  hard  is  the  case  of  a  mother,  who  had  not  seen  her  son  waste 
gradually  away  as  she  tended  his  death-bed,  but  who  suddenly 
and  in  a  moment  stumbled  over  his  corpse  as  she  passed  cheer- 
fully from  room  to  room.  She  never  to  the  last  submitted  to  the 
blow  with  the  graces  of  resignation,  and  hence  she  never  had  the 
comparative  solace  that  might  have  come  either  from  religion  or 
from  reason.  To  the  end  she  fought  against  her  fate.  "  But  if 
tliere  be  one  act  of  contumacy,"  Cobden  wrote  in  tender  depreca- 
tion, "  which  God  would  pardon  beyond  all  others  in  his  creatures, 
it  is  surely  that  which  springs  from  the  excessive  affection  of  a 
mother  for  her  child.'* 

The  external  trifles  of  life  were  in  sombre  accord  with  the 
tragedy  that  overshadowed  their  hearts.  All  things,  small  as  well 
as  great,  in  which  Cobden  was  concerned,  seemed  to  go  wrong. 
His  best  cows  lost  their  calves.  The  fruit  in  the  orchard  was  all 
blighted.  A  fine  crop  of  hay  lay  spoiling  in  the  rain.  Deeper 
than  these  vexations  was  his  anxious  concern  for  Mr.  Bright 
For  eighteen  years  almost  without  an  interval  Mr.  Bright  had 
been  at  work  in  public  causes.  The  labor  of  preparation  and 
advocacy  would  in  itself  have  been  enormous,  but  the  strain  was 
peculiarly  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  labor  was  pursued  in 
face  of  misrepresentation  and  obloquy  such  as  few  English  states- 

1  To  Joseph  Parkcs,  June  4,  1856. 
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men  have  ever  had  to  endure.  At  a  time  when  repose  would 
under  any  circumstances  have  become  necessary,  instead  of  repoee 
came  the  violent  excitement  of  the  Russian  War.  Mr.  Bright*8 
health  gave  way,  and  many  of  his  friends  began  to  fear  that  he 
was  permanently  disabled.  *'I  think  of  him/'  Gobden  wrote, 
"  with  more  serious  apprehension  than  he  is  aware  of."  And  his 
correspondence  with  their  common  friends  shows  the  reality  of 
his  solicitude.  This  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  of  that 
time :  —  **  I  have  always  had  a  sort  of  selfish  share  in  Bright's 
career,  for  I  have  felt  as  though,  when  passing  the  zenith  of  life* 
I  was  handing  over  every  principle  and  cause  I  had  most  at  heart 
to  the  advocacy  of  one,  not  only  younger  and  more  energetic,  but 
with  gifts  of  natural  eloquence  to  which  I  never  pretended.  .... 
Perhaps  there  never  were  two  men  who  lived  in  such  transparent 
intimacy  of  mind  as  Bright  and  myself.  Next  to  the  loss  of  my 
boy,  I  have  had  no  sorrow  so  constant  and  great  as  from  his 
illness.  The  two  together  make  me  feel  quite  unnerved,  and  I 
seem  to  be  always  feeling  about  in  my  mind  for  an  excuse  for 
quitting  the  public  scene.  Bright's  loss,  if  permanent,  is  a  public 
calamity.  If  you  could  take  the  opinion  of  the  whole  House,  he 
would  be  pronounced,  by  a  large  majority,  to  combine  more  earnest- 
ness, courage,  honesty,  and  eloquence,  than  any  other  man.  But 
we  will  not  speak  of  him  as  of  the  past.  God  grant  that  he  may 
recover ! "  ^ 

Mr.  Bright  and  his  family  were  staying  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year  at  Llandudno.  It  happened  that  a  friend,  about  the  same 
time,  offered  the  use  of  her  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bangor 
to  Cobden.  Mrs.  Cobden  seemed  to  be  falling  into  a  settled 
torpor,  which  alarmed  her  husband.  Dreading  the  winter  gloom 
and  the  association  of  honie,  he  resolved  to  try  a  great  change,  and 
accepting  his  friend's  offer,  he  went  with  his  family  to  Wales. 
Here  the  clouds  slowly  began  to  show  a  rift.  Mr.  Bright  and  he 
paid  one  another  visits,  with  the  bargain  exacted  by  Cobden  that 
not  a  word  should  be  exchanged  about  politics.  He  was  slightly 
reassured  as  to  his  friend's  condition.  At  home  there  were  signs 
of  better  things.  Everybody  about  them  was  kind  and  neighborly. 
Friendly  offices  were  pressed  on  the  suffering  mother  by  good 
women,  "  such  indeed,"  says  Cobden,  "  as  are  found  in  the  nodddle 
and  uj)per  ranks  in  every  comer  of  Britain."  Mrs.  Cobden 
roused  herself  to  talk  her  own  Welsh  among  the  poor  people  who 
knew  no  other  language,  and  who  brightened  up  and  became 
confidential  the  moment  that  they  were  addressed  in  their  own 
tongue.  Her  little  children  gradually  became  a  diversion  and 
resource.  But  her  husband  could  not  permit  himself  to  do  mow 
than  hope  that  she  was  perhaps  recovering.    His  own  mind  bqpm 

1  To  Joseph  Parkesy  Nov.  11,  I860. 
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to  recover  its  tone,  and  his  interest  in  public  afikirs  to  revive. 
Lord  Brougham  among  others  was  very  anxious  to  impress  upon 
him  the  doctrine  that  it  is  Work  only,  and  not  Time,  that  can 
relieve  the  mind  from  the  pressure  of  bereavement.  "  If  I  had 
only  my  own  case  to  consult,"  Cobden  said,  "  I  would  at  once 
return  to  the  duties  of  life,  and  try  to  escape  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  past  in  the  hard  labor  and  turmoil  of  politics.** 

Of  the  prospects  of  domestic  legislation,  he  writes: — ^"I  suppose 
the  work  to  be  attempted  next  session  is  law  reform;  and  nothing 
is  more  pressing.  Thorough  measures,  such  as  simplifying  the 
sale  of  land  up  to  something  like  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates 
standard,  shall  have  my  hearty  support  as  industriously  in  the 
way  of  votes  as  if  I  were  in  the  government  But  I  tell  you  can- 
didly, I  think  this  work  would  be  better  done  if  the  Tories  were 
in.  The  Lords  rule  this  land  in  ordinary  times  supremely.  It  is 
only  once  in  ten  or  twenty  years  that  with  a  great  effort  the 
country  thrusts  them  off  from  some  bone  of  contention,  but  merely 
to  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  carcass  as  securely 
as  ever.  Now  the  Lords  look  on  the  Tories  as  their  party.  They 
know  that  to  enable  them  to  keep  office  something  must  be  done, 
and  as  they  cannot  satisfy  the  Radicals  in  organic  questions,  thev 
strain  a  point  to  let  their  men  have  the  credit  of  some  thorough 
practical  reforms  of  the  law  and  administration.  Hence  the  good 
round  measure  of  Chancery  Reform  which  the  Peers  passed  for 
the  Derby-Disraeli  government.  And  depend  on  it,  if  we  were 
now  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Speaker*s  chair  again,  there 
would  be  a  better  measure  of  law  reform  passed  than  we  sue  likely 
to  see  next  session."  ^ 

Nowhere  can  prospects  be  calculated  with  so  little  certainty  as 
in  parliamentary  politics.  Tlie  session  for  which  Cobden  thus 
anticipated  such  tranquil  occupation,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
striking  landmarks  in  his  history. 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

CHINESE  AFFAIRS — COBDEN's  MOTION — THE  DISSOLUTION. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  year  (1857)  found  Cobden  back  again 
at  Dunford  ;  but  at  the  end  of  January  he  went  with  his  wife  to 
a  hydropathic  establishment  at  Richmond.  "I  have  little  sym- 
y>rithy  myself,"  lie  said,  "  with  the  hydropathic  superstition ;  but 
the  simple  diet  and  regular  hours  are  always  in  favor  of  health." 
A<  it  happened  he  had,  besides  simple  diet  and  quiet  hours,  some- 

1  To  J.  Parkes,  Dec.  11,  1856. 
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tiling  which  to  natures  such  as  his  is  the  most  favorable  of  all 
conditions  to  sound  health,  I  mean  the  excitement  of  vigorous 
interest  in  a  great  public  cause. 

Certain  transactions  in  China  had  for  some  time  attracted  bis 
vigilant  attention,  and  they  now  occupied  him  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  In  his  pamphlet  on  the  Second  Burmese  War 
Cobden  had  shown  the  danger  and  injustice  of  our  accepted  policy 
towards  the  weak  nations  of  the  East.  A  war  had  now  broken 
out  in  China  which  illustrated  tiie  same  principles  in  a  still  more 
striking  way.  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  was 
an  old  friend  of  Cobden*s,  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  agitators  against  the  Corn  Law.  But  he  was  a  man 
without  pra«  tical  judgment,  and  lie  became  responsible  for  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  Chinese  wars.  The  Chinese  boSarded  the  "Anow," 
and  rescued  twelve  of  their  countrymen  from  it  on  a  charge  of 
piracy.  The  British  Consul  protested  on  the  grouqd  that  mal- 
feasants on  board  a  Britisli  ship  should  not  be  seized,  but  should 
be  demanded  from  the  Consul.  Nine  men  were  returned  at  onca 
Bowring  sent  word  that  unless  the  whole  of  the  men  were  re- 
turned within  eight-and-forty  hours,  with  apologies  for  the  past 
and  pledges  for  the  future,  the  English  men-of-war  would  begin 
operations.  On  a  certain  day  the  whole  of  the  men  were  returned, 
with  a  protest  from  tlie  Chinese  governor  that  the  ship  was  not  a 
British  ship,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not  bound  to  demand  his 
malfeasants  from  the  Consul.  The  Chinese  governor  was  perfectly 
in  the  right,  Bowring's  contention  was  an  absolute  error  from 
beginning  to  end.^  The  "  Arrow "  was  not  a  British  ship.  Its 
license  had  expired.  Even  if  this  had  not  been  so,  the  Hong 
Kong  agents  had  no  power  to  give  a  license  to  a  Chinese  ship- 
owner protecting  him  against  his  own  government  The  case 
stood  thus  then.  Bowring  had  made  a  claim  which  was  I^ally 
untenable.  The  Chinese  governor,  while  declaring  it  illegal  ac- 
quiesced in  the  demand.  Yet  the  day  after  the  whole  of  the  men 
liad  been  given  up,  naval  and  military  operations  were  begun,  a 
great  number  of  Chinese  junks  were  destroyed,  the  suburbs  of 
Canton  were  burnt  and  battered  down,  the  town  was  shelled,  and 
this  iniquitous  devastation  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
costly  war. 

The  course  which  the  Government  at  home  ought  to  have  taken 
was  this.  Bowring  ouglit  to  have  been  recalled  ;  in  time  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  public  opinion  will  insist  that  agents  who  are  guiltj 
of  action  of  this  kind  shall  not  only  be  recalled,  but  shall  be  for- 

1  Mr.  Ashley'fl  account  of  this  transaction  {Life  of  PmlmenUm^  ii.  844K  blot 
condense<l  to  be  quite  accurate.  If  a  man  of  Mr.  Ashley's  industry  and  chaneler 
is  not  careful  to  see  the  facts  of  such  cases  precisely  and  as  they  were,  we  MBOt 
wondrr  at  the  rough  nnd  ready  style  in  which  the  public  is  wont  to  take  tbe  m- 
8irtcd  official  stories  for  grunted,  whenever  a  British  agent  lannchea  hia  oonntiy  iale 
one  of  these  scandalous  wars. 
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mally  disgraced  and  explicitly  punished.  His  recall  would  have 
been  justified  even  by  the  opinion  of  that  day  or  of  this.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  expected  from  the  statesman  whose  politics 
never  got  beyond  Civis  Bomanus,  especially  when  he  was  dealing 
with  a  very  weak  Power.  The  Government  resolved  to  support 
Bowring.  As  usual,  they  shifted  the  ground  from  the  particular 
to  the  general ;  if  the  Chinese  were  right  about  the  "Arrow,"  they 
were  wrong  about  something  else;  if  legality  did  not  exactly 
justify  violence,  it  was  at  any  rate  required  by  policy ;  orientals ' 
mistake  justice  for  fear;  and  so  on  through  the  string  of  well-worn 
sophisms,  which  are  always  pursued  in  connection  with  such 
affairs. 

To  Cobden,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  whole  transaction  seemed 
worthy  of  condemnation  on  every  ground.  Bowring's  demand 
was  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  mada  If  this  was  doubt- 
ful, at  any  r&te  Bowring's  violent  action  was  precipitate.  It  was 
a  resort  in  the  first  instance  to  measures  which  would  hardly 
have  been  justifiable  in  the  last  instance.  If  there  were  general 
grievances  against  the  Chinese,  why  not  make  joint  representa- 
tions with  France  and  the  United  States,  instead  of  stumbling 
into  a  quarrel  in  which  we  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and 
beginning  a  war  for  which  in  the  opinion  of  our  best  lawyers 
there  was  no  proper  ground.* 

The  chance  of  reversing  the  course  of  policy  depended  as  usual 
on  the  accidents  of  party  combination.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lind- 
say written  in  the  last  month  of  1856,  Cobden  describes  the  state 
of  parties  at  that  time.  "  It  is  unlike,"  he  said,  "  everything  I 
have  witnessed  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Tliere  seems  to  be  no 
party  liaving  an  intelligible  principle  or  policy  in  which  any  con- 
siderable body  out  of  doors  takes  an  interest  The  two  sides  of 
the  House  no  longer  represent  opposing  parties  —  unless,  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  our  leader  is  at  heart  an  aristocratic  Tory, 
while  the  chief  of  the  Opposition  is,  if  anything,  a  democratic 
KadicaL  Of  this  a  considerable  number  on  the  Tory  side  seem 
to  be  shrewdly  aware,  for  they  evince  no  desire  to  turn  out  Palm- 
erston,  in  whom  they  have  more  confidence  than  in  Disraeli." 
Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  position  of  a  Minister 
must  always  be  precarious,  for  the  absence  of  definitely  antago- 
nistic policies  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  fortuitous  personal 
coalitions.    One   of  these   coalitions   came   into  existence  now. 

*  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  sent  out  to  cam'  on  the  war,  says  in  his  diary  :  "  I  have 
hardly  alluded  in  my  ultimatum  to  that  wretched  question  of  the  *  Arrow,'  which 
is  a  scandal  to  us,  and  is  so  considered,  I  have  reason  to  know,  by  aU  except  the 
few  who  are  ])ersonally  compromised."  Letters  and  Journals,  p.  209.  "  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  blue-books,"  he  says  elsewhere,  **  without  feeling  that  we  have 
often  acted,  towards  the  Chinese  in  a  manner  whidi  it  is  very  difficult  to  justify." 
(p.  185.)     See  also  pp.  191,  218,  &c.,  &c. 
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The  Peelites  were  only  following  the  tradition  of  their  master 
in  condemning  a  precipitate  and  useless  war.  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  friends  played  the  official  part  of  an  Opposition  in 
censuring  an  Administration.  Lord  John  Bussell  obeyed  an 
honest  instinct  for  justice.  All  these  sections  resolved  to  sup- 
port Cobden.  It  was  on  the  26th  of  February  that  Cobden 
brought  forward  a  motion  to  the  effect  that,  without  expressing  an 
opinion  on  the  causes  of  complaint  arising  from  non-fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  of  1842,  the  House  thought  the  late  violent  measures 
at  Canton  not  justified  by  the  papers,  and  that  a  Select  Com- 
mitter should  inquire  into  the  commercial  relations  with  China 
This  enabled  him  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  our  policy  in  that 
country.  He  did  so  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  his  speeches ; 
it  was  closely  argued,  full  of  matter,  without  an  accent  of  passion, 
unanswemble  on  the  special  case,  and  thoroughly  broad  and 
statesmanlike  in  general  views.^  Tlie  House  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed. After  a  long  debate,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  taunted 
Cobden  with  his  un-English  spirit,  and  wondered  how  he  could 
have  thought  of  attacking  an  old  friend  like  Bowring,  the  division 
was  taken.  There  was  a  majority  of  sixteen  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  sixteen  would  have  been  sixty,  it  was  said,  if  Lord 
Derby's  party  had  held  together.  That  so  many  of  them  were 
found  on  Cobden's  side,  showed  that,  so  far  as  opinion  and  con- 
viction went,  the  minority  was  very  small  indeed.  But,  as  we 
are  always  seeing,  it  is  the  tendency  of  party  government  to  throw 
opinion  and  conviction  too  often  into  a  secondary  place.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  that  if  the  division  had  been  taken  immediately  after 
the  speeches  of  Cobden  and  Lord  John  Eussell,  the  motion  would 
have  been  carried  by  a  majority  so  overwhelming  that  the  Minis- 
ter could  not  have  ventured  to  ai)peal  to  the  country  against  it 
Tbe  interval  allowed  the  old  jmrty  considerations  to  resume  their 
usual  force.  As  it  was.  Lord  Palmerston  with  his  usual  acuteness 
and  courage  of  judgment  determined  to  dissolve  Parliament 
Mr.  Bright  was  now  at  Home.  "  I  need  not  toll  you,"  he  wrote 
to  Cobden,  "  how  greatly  plciised  I  was  with  the  news,  and  espe- 
cially that  the  blow  was  given  by  your  hand."  The  blow  was 
unliappily  to  be  returned  with  interest 

The  country  had  not  long  been  engaged  in  the  heat  and  turmoil 
of  the  general  election,  before  Cobden  detected  ominous  sigoa 
He  had  long  before  resolved  to  al)andon  his  seat  for  the  West 
Hiding.  It  was  too  plain  that  he  had  no  chance.  His  views  on 
education  alienated  one  section,  and  his  views  on  the  Russian 
War  had  alienated  all  sections.  It  was  thought  that  Huddeis- 
field  was  the  borough  where  tlie  feeling  of  which  Mr.  Baines  wa$ 
tlie  chief  exponent,  and  which  Cobden  had  offended,  was  least 

1  SpeccJics,  iL  121-156. 
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formidabla  So  to  Huddersfield  he  went  But  he  was  not  more 
active  for  himself,  than  he  was  on  behalf  of  his  absent  comrada 
It  is  easy  to  explain  the  feeling  that  was  abroad.  Under  our 
system  there  is  little  tolerance  for  individual  dissent^  and  new 
principles  make  their  way  against  artificial  difficulties  of  desper- 
ate force.  People  said  thai  Cobden  and  his  friends  had  fi^own 
themselves  perversely  independent  of  the  Minister.  They  had 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  three  Liberal  Grovenunenta.  They 
had  been  openly  mutinous  under  Lord  John  Bussell ;  they  had 
opposed  Lord  Aberdeen ;  they  had  violently  quarrelled  with  Lord 
Palmerston.  They  had  committed  the  unpardonable  offence  of 
leading  their  enemies  to  turn  out  their  frienda  All  this  was 
narrow,  undiscriminating,  and  ungeneroua  In  time  men  became 
ashamed  of  such  criticism,  but  for  the  hour  it  was  fatal  Cob- 
den moved  the  vast  audiences  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall  to  its 
depths  by  an  eloquent  and  touching  vindication  of  Mr.  Bright, 
with  whom,  as  he  told  them,  he  had  lived  in  the  most  trans- 
parent intimacy  of  mind  that  two  human  beings  ever  enjoyed  to- 
gether. When  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Bright's  healdi,  —  **  impaired  in 
that  organ  which  excites  feelings  of  awe  and  of  the  utmost  com- 
miseration for  him  on  the  part  of  all  right-minded  men,"  —-his 
emotion  almost  overpowered  him,  and  shook  the  soul  of  his  hear- 
ers.^ But  the  practical  conclusion  was  foregona  He  wrote  hasty 
notes  to  inform  Mra  Cobden  of  his  feara 

"  MancJiester,  March  17.  — I  hear  very  discouraging  accounts  of 
Bright  and  Gibson.  There  have  been  many  defections,  and  unless 
our  friends  are  giving  themselves  needless  alarm,  I  fear  the 
chances  are  greatly  against  us.  The  cause  chiefly  assigned  is  less 
an  alteration  of  opinion  than  a  feeling  of  resistance  towards  the 
ghost  of  the  League,  which  still  persists  in  haunting  NewalVs 
Buildings,  and,  as  is  alleged,  dictates  to  Manchester.  I  was  al- 
ways of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
abolished  the  whole  concern  and  taken  up  new  quarters,  and  a 
new  name.  But  it  is  too  late  to  say  anything  about  it  now,  and, 
indeed,  the  less  said  the  better.  I  have  determined  to  go  to  Hud- 
dersfield. I  attend  a  great  meeting  this  evening  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  and  to-morrow  shall  proceed  to  Huddersfield." 

**  Huddersfield,  March  24.  —  I  am  dragged  about  all  the  day 
through  mud  and  mire  canvassing,  and  hardly  know  whether  I 
can  win.  I  don't  think  they  are  by  any  means  safe  at  Manchester. 
I  go  over  there  again  to-morrow,  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall." 

"  March  25.  —  We  have  just  had  the  nomination.  I  was 
dragged  to  the  hustings  and  obliged  to  speak,  very  much  against 
my  inclination.     We  had  the  show  of  hands.     The  polling  is  to- 

^  See  Speeches,  ii.  74. 
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morrow.  Our  friends  are  in  better  spirits  every  hour,  but  I  am 
still  very  doubtful.  If  I  win,  I  will  telegraph  to  London,  and 
request  a  letter  to  be  sent  by  to-morrow's  post  to  you.  So  if  you 
do  not  hear  at  the  same  time  as  you  get  this,  conclude  that  I  have 
lost" 

No  telegram  was  sent,  for  Cobden  was  beaten.  A  Tory  had 
carried  the  borough  not  long  before,  and  now  the  combination  of 
Tories  with  Palmerstonian  Whigs  was  doubly  irresistible.  Cob- 
den only  polled  590  votes,  against  823  for  his  opponent  At 
Manchester  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Bright  were  defeated,  and  the 
latter  of  them  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.^  Fox  was  thrown 
out  at  Oldham,  and  Miall  at  llochdale.  Lord  Palmerston's  vic- 
tory was  complete,  and  the  Mancliester  School  was  routed.  Noth- 
ing had  been  seen  like  it  since  the  disappearance  of  the  Peace 
Whigs  in  1812,  when  Brougham,  Romilly,  Tiemey,  Lamb,  and 
Horner  all  lost  their  seats. 

Mr.  Bright  wrote  to  Cobden  from  Rome  during  the  electiona 
He  had,  he  said  sarcastically,  just  been  reading  Bulwer's  Sienzi, 
and  so  he  was  prepared  for  ignorance,  scurrility,  selfishness,  in- 
gratitude, and  all  the  otiier  unpleasant  qualities  that  every  honest 
politician  must  meet  with.  When  the  news  of  the  great  revterse 
reached  him,  he  took  it  with  a  ceitain  composure.  He  put  the 
case  to  Cobden,  exactly  as  to  a  historical  observer  five-and-twenty 
years  later  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  have  been  put 

<*  Venice,  Apnl  16. 

"  My  dear  Cobden,  —  I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  yon 
from  (lay  to  day  since  I  received  your  letter.  It  was  most  refresh- 
ing to  me  to  read  it,  although  its  topics  were  not  of  the  most 
pleasing,  but  it  came  at  the  right  time,  and  it  said  the  right  thing, 
and  was  just  such  as  I  needed 

"In  the  sudden  break-up  of  the 'School' of  which  we  have 
been  the  cliief  professors,  we  may  learn  how  far  we  have  been, 
and  are,  aliead  of  the  public  opinion  of  our  tima  -We  purpose 
not  to  make  a  trade  of  politics,  and  not  to  use  as  may  best  suit  OB 
tlie  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  our  countrymen  for  our  own 
advantage,  but  rather  to  try  to  square  the  policy  of  the  countiy 
with  the  maxims  of  common  sense  and  of  a  plain  morality.  The 
country  is  not  yet  ripe  for  this,  but  it  is  far  nearer  being  so  than  at 
any  former  period,  and  I  shall  not  despair  of  a  revolution  in  opin- 
ion which  shall  within  a  few  years  greatly  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs  with  reference  to  our  Foreign  policy.  During  the  com- 
paratively short  i^eriod  since  we  entered  public  life,  see  what  has 
been  done.  Through  our  labors  mainly  the  whole  creed  of 
millions  of  people,  and  of  the  statesmen  of  our  day,  has  been  to- 

1  Sir  J.  PotU>r,  8368  ;  Turner,  7854  ;  Gibson,  5588 ;  Bri^t,  6458. 
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tally  changed  on  all  the  questions  which  afifect  commerce,  and 
customs  duties,  and  taxation.  They  now  agree  to  repudiate  as 
folly  what,  twenty  years  ago,  they  accepted  as  wisdom.  Look 
again  at  our  Colonial  policy.  Through  the  labors  of  Molesworth, 
Roebuck,  and  Hume,  more  recently  supported  by  us,  and  by  Glad- 
stone, every  article  in  the  creed  which  directed  our  Colonial 
policy  has  been  abandoned,  and  now  men  actually  abhor  the 
notion  of  undertaking  the  government  of  the  Colonies ;  on  th^ 
contrary,  they  give  to  every  Colony  that  asks  for  it  a  Constitution 
as  democratic  as  that  which  exists  in  the  United  States. 

"  Turn  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  'Finality'  is 
stoutly  repudiated,  not  by  Lord  John  Russell  alone,  but  by  the 
Tories.  I  observe  that,  at  the  recent  elections,  Tories  have  re- 
peatedly admitted  that  there  must  be  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
that  they  will  not  oppose  a  moderate  dose  of  it ;  and  I  suppose 
something  before  long  will  be  done,  not  so  real  as  we  wish,  but 
something  that  will  make  things  move  a  little. 

"  But  if  on  Commercial  l^slation,  on  Colonial  policy,  on  ques- 
tions of  Suffrage,  and  I  might  have  added  on  questions  of  Church, 
for  a  revolution  in  opinion  is  apparent  there  also,  we  see  this  re- 
markable change,  why  should  we  despair  of  bringing  ^bout  an 
equally  great  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  foreign  affairs  ?  Palmerston  and  his  press  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excitement  that  has  lately  prevailed ;  he  will  not  last  long  as 
Minister  or  as  man.  I  see  no  one  ready  to  accept  his  mantle 
when  it  drops  from  him.  Ten  years  hence,  those  who  live  so 
loni^  may  see  a  complete  change  on  the  questions  on  which  the 
public  mind  lias  been  recently  so  active  and  so  much  mistaken. 

"  This  is  bringing  philosophy  to  comfort  us  in  our  misfortunes, 
you  will  say,  and  does  not  mend  the  present,  and  it  is  true  enough, 
but  it  is  just  the  line  of  reasoning,  I  doubt  not,  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  your  mind  when  free  from  the  momentary  vexa- 
tion caused  by  recent  events.  I  am  the  least  unfortunate  of  our 
small  section,  for  a  year  of  idleness  and  of  ill-health  has  made 
absence  from  Parliament  familiar  to  me,  and  I  have  contemplated 
resigning  my  seat  since  the  beginning  of  1856.  Personally,  there- 
fore, to  be  out  is  neither  strange  nor  unpleasant,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised how  very  little  I  have  cared  about  the  matter  on  my  own 
account.  I  hope  you  can  feel  somewhat  as  I  do,  conscious  that 
we  are  ostracized  because  our  political  creed  is  in  advance  of,  and 
our  political  morality  higher  than,  that  of  the  people  for  whom 
we  have  given  up  the  incessant  labors  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
Time  will  show,  and  a  long  time  will  not  be  needed  to  show^the 
hollowness  of  the  imposture  which  now  rules.  Its  face  may.be 
of  brass,  but  its  feet  are  of  clay 

"It  is  strange  after  so  much  experience  that  we  should  be  dis- 
appointed that  opinion  goes  on  so  slowly.     We  have  taught  what 
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is  true  in  our  '  School/  but  the  discipline  was  a  little  too  severe 
for  the  scholars.  Disraeli  will  say  he  was  right :  we  are  hardly 
of  the  English  type,  and  success,  political  and  personal  sucoesa, 
cannot  aft'ord  to  reject  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  among  a  people.  This  is  his  doctrine,  and  with  his 
views  it  is  true ;  but  as  we  did  not  seek  personal  objects,  it  is  not 
true  of  us.  If  we  are  rejected  for  peace  and  for  truth,  we  stand 
higher  before  the  world  and  for  the  future  than  if  we  mingled 
\vith  the  patient  mediocrities  which  comjxyse  the  present  Cab- 
inet  1  hope  the  clouds  may  break,  and  that  sunsliine  may 

come  agaia  Ever  yours  very  sincerely, 

"  John  Bright." 

After  the  elections  were  over,  Cobden  went  to  his  home  in  Sus- 
sex, and  there  he  remained  in  retirement  for  nearly  two  years. 
His  correspondence  shows  liow  sharply  he  felt  the  defeat 

To  Mr.  Mofiatt  he  writes  :  — 

"  Ajml  7.  —  1  find  a  retreat  to  this  drowsy  neighborhood  very 
necessary  for  my  health.  I  overdid  it,  in  trying  to  canvass  Hud- 
dersfield  and  Manchester  at  the  same  time,  and  was  almost  afraid 
my  head, was  giving  way.  However,  my  old  medicine,  sleep,  has 
nearly  restored  me.  But  I  am  determined  to  keep  out  of  the 
ring  for  the  present.  It  suits  me  on  private  and  domestic  grounds 
to  liave  been  beaten  at  Huddersfield  (where  my  good  friends 
ought  not  to  have  taken  me),  and  although  the  dose  is  a  little 
nauseous,  the  medicine  will  ultimately  ba  of  service  to  me.  But 
I  am  persecuted  with  innumenible  letters  from  kind  peo]>le,  who 
have  taken  up  the  notion  that  I  must  require  encouragement  and 
condolence.  And  tliey  Iiave  all  sorts  of  projects  ready  cut  and 
dry  for  me,  as  if  I  could  begin  a  life  of  agitation  again,  and  re- 
pciit  tlie  labors  of  my  prime  now  that  I  am  past  the  zenith. 

"  The  only  incident  of  the  election  which  hangs  about  me  with 
a  permanent  feeling  of  imtability,  is  the  atrocious  treatment 
Bright  has  received  from  the  people  at  Manchester.  They  are 
mainly  indebted  to  him  for  the  prosperity  which  has  conveited  a 
majority  into  little  better  than  Tories,  and  now  the  base  snobs 
kick  away  tlie  ladder !  I  find  my  scorn  boiling  over  constantly, 
and  can  hardly  keep  my  hands,  or  rather  my  pen,  off  them.  The 
case  of  Gibson  is  different.  He  could  not  have  been  without  the 
expectation  that  some  day  an  end  would  be  put  to  a  connection 
for  wliich  there  was  no  si)ecial  fitness ;  and  to  have  sat  for 
n(iarly  eighteen  years  for  Manchester  has  given  him  a  jXMition 
wliich  n()tliin<r  can  take  away.  I  do  not,  however,  think  he  de- 
served to  l>e  loft  in  a  minority.  But  Bright*8case  is  very  different 
He  wjis  one  of  themselves.  You  know  how  valiantly  he  defended 
his  order  nirainst  all  assailants.  He  was  an  honor  to  his  oonstit- 
uents.      Tliey  had  no  grievance  on  account  of  his  peace  viewa; 
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for  they  knew  he  was  a  Qoaloer  when  they  elected  hint  To 
place  such  a  mau  at  the  bottom  of  the  poIl>  when  prostrate  by 
excessive  labors  in  the  public  service,  is  the  most  atrocious  speci- 
men of  political  ingratitude  I  ever  encountered.  ....  I  do  not 
believe  be  will  be  affected  in  the  way  you  fear  by  the  new&  He 
will,  I  believe,  take  it  very  coolly  and  philosophically ;  and  I  think 
it  will  prove  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  for 
his  health." 

On  the  same  day  he  writes  to  Mr.  Haigreaves : — *'  The  secret 
of  such  a  display  of  snobbishoess  and  ingratitude  i$  in  the  gieat 
prosperity  which  Lancashire  enjoys,  and  for  which  it  is  mainly  in-* 
debted  to  Bright ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  make  a  large  increase 
to  the  number  of  Tories,  and  to  cool  down  to  a  genteel  tone  the 
politics  of  the  Whigs,  until  at  last  the  majority  find  an  earnest 
Radical  not  sufficiently  genteel  for  their  taste.  This  will  go  on  in 
the  north  of  England  so  long  as  our  exports  continue  to  increase  at 
their  present  rate,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things  more  Tories 
will  be  returned." 

The  same  humor  finds  vent  in  some  words  to  Mr.  W.  S.  lindaaj 
of  this  date :  — 

"  Did  my  friend  — ^  make  a  failure  of  seconding  the  Address? 
I  hear  so.  I  have  never  known  a  manufacturing  representa- 
tive put  into  cocked  hat  and  breedbes  and  ruffles,  with  a  sword  by 
his  side,  to  make  a  speech  for  the  Government,  without  having 
his  head  turned  by  the  feathers  and  frippery.  Generally  they 
give  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  snobbery,  and  go  down  on  their  bellies, 
and  throw  dust  on  their  heads,  and  fling  dirt  at  the  prominent  men 
of  their  own  order." 

At  the  end  of  July  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the  representation 
of  Birmingham  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Muntz,  and  Mr,  Bright  was 
quickly  chosen  to  fill  the  seat  His  health  seemed  to  have  been 
so  dangerously  shaken,  that  Cobden  expressed  a  natural  solicitude 
on  so  speedy  a  return  to  the  agitation  of  public  life.  To  Mr. 
Parkes  he  wrote :  — 

"  August  9,  1857.  —  I  cannot  help  confessing  to  you  my  doubts 
whether  Bright  will  be  equal  to  the  task  wluch  be  seems  bent 
upon  undertaking  without  much  more  forbeamnce.  If  he  break 
down  again,  the  chances  are  that  he  is  shelved  for  life,  and  may  lose 
even  the  powers  which  he  is  now  in  secure  possession  of.  I  very 
mucli  fear  he  allows  himself  to  be  pushed  forward  by  others  who 
are  interested,  from  enjoying  a  reflected  share  of  his  greatness,  in 
seeing  liim  again  in  the  House.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  is  the  case  with  his  wife  and  family.  I  have  said  as 
much  as  I  could  to  urge  him  to  be  quiet,  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
has  the  powsr  to  divert  his  mind  from  politics.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  be  watching  or  s])eculating  on  the  details  of  political  movements 
wliiLst  he  was  in  Algiers  or  Italy,  pretty  much  the  same  as  when 
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he  was  at  home.  The  honest  and  independent  course  taken  by 
the  people  at  Birmingham,  their  exemption  from  aristocratic  snob- 
bery, and  their  fair  appreciation  of  a  democratic  son  of  the  people, 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  always  had  that  the  social  and 
political  state  of  that  town  is  far  more  healthy  than  that  of  Maiir 
Chester ;  and  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  industry  of  the  hard- 
ware district  is  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers,  employing  a  few 
men  and  boys  each,  sometimes  only  an  apprentice  or  two ;  whilst 
the  great  capitalists  in  Manchester  form  an  aristocracy,  individual 
members  of  which  wield  an  influence  over  sometimes  two  thousand 
persons.  The  former  state  of  society  is  more  natural  and  healthy 
in  a  moral  and  political  sense.  There  is  a  freer  intercourse  be- 
tween all  classes  than  in  the  Lancashire  town,  where  a  great  and 
impassable  gulf  separates  the  workman  from  his  employer.  The 
great  capitalist  class  formed  an  excellent  basis  for  the  Anti-Gom- 
Law  movement,  for  they  had  inexhaustible  purses,  which  they 
opened  freely  in  a  contest  where  not  only  their  pecuniary  interests 
but  tlieir  pride  as  *  an  order  *  was  at  stake.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  such  a  state  of  society  is  favorable  to  a  democratic 
political  movement,  and  this  view  I  have  urged  upon  Wilson  and 
Briglit  ever  since  the  League  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  abolished. 
If  Bright  should  recover  his  health  and  be  able  to  head  a  party 
for  parliamentary  reform,  in  my  opinion  Birmingham  will  be  a 
better  home  for  him  than  Manchester. 

"  Charles  Sumner  has  been  here,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to 
De  Tocqueville.  We  had  some  very  long  adjourned  debates^ 
you  may  suppose.  What  a  talker  he  is !  One  night,  or  rather 
morning,  I  liad  to  warn  him  to  bed  at  half-past  one,  which  to  us 
rustics  is  a  late  sitting,  for  at  this  harvest-time  folks  are  thinking 
of  getting  up  to  work  soon  after  that.  But  excepting  for  his  own 
health's  sake  I  would  have  gladly  protracted  our  nodes  to  daylight 
It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  man  of  his  intellectual  calibre  and 
of  such  accomplishments,  one  too  so  capable  in  every  way  of  play- 
ing a  politician's  part,  giving  up  all  to  conscience.  I  really  hardly 
know  such  a  case.  We  can't  put  ourselves  in  such  a  comparison, 
for  we  have  not  the  same  temptations  even  had  we  his  powers 
For  in  this  aristocratic  country  we  know  that  the  chief  seats  must 
be  occupied  by  men  of  a  given  class,  or  their  nominees.  In  his 
country  every  post  was  accessible  to  him,  if  he  could  only  speak 
successfully  to  Bunkum." 

"  JuIt/  28.  {To  Mr.  Parkes.)  — Very  many  thanks  for  your  think- 
ing of  me  sometimes.  I  am  deep  in  mangolds  and  pigs,  and  unless 
you  brought  mc  occasionally  in  contact  with  the  great  maelstrom 
of  politics,  I  should  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  there  are  such 
things  as  Wliigs  and  Tories  in  the  world.  Believe  me,  I  am  in 
no  hiuny  to  get  back  to  the  House.  When  I  saw  the  other  day 
that  the  House  sat  till  half-past  four,  I  hugged  myself,  and 
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looked  out  on  the  South  Downs  with  a  keener  relisL  The  tone 
of  Parliament  is  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  be  made  more  closely  acquainted  with  it 
There  is  a  spirit  of  servility,  which  cannot  last ;  for  a  really  manly 
assembly  (which  the  House  of  Commons  is)  will  recover  its  self- 
respect,  and  the  reaction  will  perhaps  be  all  the  stronger  from  the 
consciousness  which  will  one  day  flash  upon  it  that  it  has  been 
prostrating  itself  before  a  brazen  image,  as  hollow  as  it  is  impu- 
dent. But  I  am  content  to  wait  It  is  true  that  Sumner  has 
offered  to  come  and  see  me,  and  if  he  would  st»y  a  few  days  it 
would  be  well  for  his  health,  but  I  expect  he  will  linger  in  town 
till  he  has  only  a  day  to  give  me.  I  went  on  Friday  to  dine  at 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  to  meet  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  slept  there. 
Tlie  old  Earl  was  looking  older  and  more  taciturn  than  usual 
His  clothes  looked  too  large  for  his  frame.  I  should  fear  he  is 
wasting  away,  but  his  northern  air,  I  hope,  will  set  him  up  again. 
It  is  the  third  year  I  have  had  a  long  tSU-^^'with.  him,  and  I 
have  always  found  myself  much  interested  in  a  thoroughly  quiet 
and  homely  intercourse  with  him  and  his  host.   .... 

"  In  answer  to  your  friend's  inquiry  about  Bowring's  truthful- 
ness, you  may  content  yourself  with  a  general  description  of  the 
genus  sentimerUalisL  They  are  not  to  be  depended  on  in  political 
action,  because  they  are  not  masters  of  their  own  reasoning 
powers.  They  sing  songs  or  declaim  about  truth,  justice,  liberty, 
and  the  like,  but  it  is  only  in  the  same  artificial  spirit  in  which 
they  make  odes  to  dewdrops,  daisies,  &c.  They  are  just  as  likely 
to  trample  on  one  as  the  other,  notwithstanding.  There  was 
Lamartine,  the  prince  of  the  class,  who  mouthed  so  finely  about 
international  rights ;  and  yet  it  has  come  out  that  he  was  just  as 
ready  as  king  or  kaiser  to  march  an  army  into  Italy  to  take  a 
material  guaranty  for  —  liberty.  See  the  exhibition  of  Thackeray 
at  Oxford,^  and  yet  he  expressed  sympathy  to  me  and  Bright  at 
the  Reform  Club  during  the  war.  Then  there  is  his  great  con- 
trast, Dickens,  forever  writing  of  his  desire  to  elevate  the  masses 
and  to  put  down  insolence  in  high  places.  I  saw  a  note  from  him 
in  which  he  refused  to  sign  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  taxes 
on  knowledge,  on  the  express  ground  that  he  would  not  promote 
a  deluge  of  printer's  ink  in  England  similar  to  what  he  had  seen 
in  America.  The  most  reliable  politicians  are  your  wiry  logicians 
of  the  Jefferson  or  Calhoun  stamp.  They  may  be  liable  to  false 
starts,  but  when  once  you  know  their  premises  you  can  calculate 
their  course  and  where  to  find  them." 

"  Midhurst,  June  6.  (To  Mr.  Ewart.)  —  I  must  confess  the 
proceedings  of  your  Hon.  House  have  done  much  to  reconcile  me 

1  At  a  bve-olection  for  Oxford  city  (July  21)  Mr.  Thackeray  Htood  against  the 
present  Lord  Card  well,  and  failed  by  the  narrow  difference  of  67»  in  a  gross  poll  of 
2103. 
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to  my  rustication,  for  its  tone  is  subservient  even  to  sycophancy. 
We  have  had  the  '  Bareboues  Parliament/  the '  Long  Parliament,' 
the  '  Unlearned  Parliament/  but  the  present  ought  to  be  named 
the  *  Servile  Parliament/  From  such  an  assembly  I  confess  I  am 
not  sorry  to  be  excluded.  There  has  always  been  until  now  a 
body  of  men,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  fewer  in  the  House, 
who  counted  themselves  for  something  better  than  Whigs  or 
Tories,  and  who  were  bent  on  securing  something  for  the  public 
as  the  price  of  their  support  of  the  more  Liberal  section  of  the 
aristocracy.  These  men,  whether  numbering  thirty  or  eighty, 
were  the  pioneers  of  every  good  work.  As  a  party  they  seem  no 
longer  to  have  an  existence  in  this  Parliament.  When  they  re- 
appear, and  the  public  have  recovered  their  taste  for  earnest 
politics,  I  hope  I  sliall  be  of  their  number;  but  till  then  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  suit  me,  or  I  suit  it." 

''Dec.  3.  {To  Mr.  MoffatC)  —  It  is  very  kind  and  friendly  in 
you,  as  usual,  to  think  of  me.  This  post  has  also  brought  a  letter 
from  Lancashire,  saying  some  of  the  leaders  at  Ashton  would  wish 
me  to  succeed  to  poor  Hindley.  But  I  have  resolved  neither 
to  stand  nor  sit  for  any  place ;  and  this  resolution  will  certainly 
be  adhered  to  for  a  year,  probably  for  the  rest  of  my  working 
days.  I  am  not  sulking  or  shamming,  but  ac  in  ^  from  motives  of 
a  personal  nature,  and  which  no  political  c  nslderations  will  be 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome.  If  half  a  dozen  constituencies 
were  to  offer  to  return  me  free  of  expense  I  should  decline  them 
alL  I  sliall  be  glad,  sliould  you  at  any  time  hear  of  any  move- 
ment in  my  favor,  if  you  will  discourage  it,  without  giving  me 
occasion  to  offer  explanations  which  are  painful  to  ma  The 
truth  is,  I  cannot  leave  home  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  preserve 
that  tranquillity  and  eUisticity  of  spirit  which  is  necessary  to 
success  in  public  life.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  therefore 
useless  anywhere  l)ut  in  my  family.  There  might  have  been  a 
state  of  things,  indeed  there  lias  been,  when  I  sacrificed  every 
domestic  consideration  for  public  duty ;  but  there  is  now  no  mo- 
tive or  justification  for  my  doing  so." 

The  actual  life  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  invincible 
attractions  for  so  many  men,  seems  to  have  had  no  particular 
charm  to  Cobden.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1857  he 
descrilxid  to  a  friend  the  disagreeable  effect  upon  him  of  bad  air 
and  long  speeches.  "  I  don't  know  whether  you  feel  youraelf 
similarly  affected  by  the  air  of  the  House,  but  dter  sitting  there 
for  two  or  three  hours  I  find  my  head  useless  for  any  other  purpose 
but  aching.  I  find  my  ])niin  throb])ing,  as  though  it  were  rwdy 
to  burst ;  and  the  pain  returns  upon  me  as  soon  as  I  awake  in  the 
morning.  It  seems  as  if  the  air  were  dried  and  cooked  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  rob  it  of  its  vital  properties.  My  reasomng 
powers  are  in  abeyance  while  under  the  roof  of  the  House,  and 
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if  the  symptoms  continue  and  no  remedy  be  called  for  by  others, 
likely  to  effect  a  change,  I  shall  seriously  consider  whether  I  ought 
to  continue  to  hold  a  trust  which  I  am  rendered  physically  and 
mentally  incapable  of  fulfilling." 

''  I  came  away  on  Tuesday/'  he  continnes,  *'  after  listening  for 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  Disraeli  I  wish  there  could  be  some 
Bessemer's  power  invented  for  shortening  the  time  of  speaking  in 
the  House.  My  belief,  after  a  long  experience,  is  that  a  man  may 
say  all  that  he  ought  to  utter  at  one  '  standuo^ '  in  an  hour,  ex- 
cepting a  budget  speech  or  a  government  explanation,  when 
documents  are  read.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  read  in 
twenty  minutes  ;  the  Lord's  Prayer  takes  one  minute  to  repeat ; 
Franklin  and  Washington  never  spoke  more  than  ten  minutes  at 
a  tima" 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  there  was  some  prospect  of  a  vacancy 
for  the  borough  of  Finsbury,  and  a  movement  was  started  in  &vor 
of  Cobden  as  a  candidate.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful, as  we  shall  presently  see,  whether  at  that  moment  his  private 
interests  would  have  allowed  him  to  return  to  public  Ufa  In  the 
beginning  of  1858  he  received  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  social 
compliments,  in  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club 
by  the  special  favor  of  the  Committea  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year  his  brother,  Frederick,  died  at  Dunford.  He  had 
suffered  such  excruciating  torture  for  some  time  past  that  to 
himself  death  was  almost  welcome,  but  Cobden  may  well  have 
felt  a  sharp  pang  at  the  loss  of  one  to  whom  he  had  been  all  his 
life  bound  by  the  ties  of  so  affectionate  an  intimacy. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  INDUN  MUTINY  —  PRIVATE  AFFAIRS  —  SECOND  JOURNEY 

TO  AMERICA. 

The  elections  had  barely  taken  place  before  the  country  was 
thrilled  from  end  to  end  as  it  had  been  on  no  occasion  before,  by 
the  appalling  horrors  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Cobden  had  always 
watched  the  affairs  of  this  great  dependency  with  jealous  and 
unfriendly  eye.  As  a  military  and  despotic  government ;  as  an 
acquisition  of  impolitic  violence  and  fraud ;  as  the  seat  of  unsafe 
finance;  for  these  and  other  reasons,  he  had  always  taken  his 
place  among  those,  and  they  were  much  fewer  then  than  they  are 
now,  who  cannot  see  any  advantage  either  to  the  natives  or  their 
foreiijn  masters  in  this  vast  possession.  He  had  said  as  much  in 
the  House  of  Commons  so  far  back  as  1853,  when  the  renewal  of 
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the  Company's  Charter  was  under  discussion.  When  the  Mutiny 
came,  then,  like  every  one  else,  he  said  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  Three  or  four  of  his  letters  will  be  enough  to  show  what 
he  had  to  sav  upon  the  most  hideous  occurrence  in  our  histoir. 

"Midhursi,  Oct.  16,  1857.  (To  Mr,  AshwortL)  —  !  thought  I 
could  have  withdrawn  myself  for  a  time  from  public  aifairs,  but 
every  Indian  mail  quite  overturns  my  resolution,  and  weans  me 
back  from  my  farm  and  my  household,  and  makes  me  as  much  a 
politician  in  thought  and  feeling  as  ever.  And  yet  I  confess  to 
you  that  this  crisis  in  the  East  makes  me  very  grateful  for  the 
accident  which  released  me  from  my  Parliamentary  duties,  and 
thereby  relieved  me  from  the  necessity  of  making  any  public 
declaration  of  opinion  on  the  subject ;  for  the  more  I  reflect  on 
it,  the  less  do  I  feel  able  to  take  any  part  which  would  harmonize 
with  the  views  and  prejudices  of  the  British  public. 

"I  am,  and  always  have  been,  of  opinion  (see  the  enclosed 
extract  from  Hansard)  that  we  have  attempted  an  impossibility 
in  giving  ourselves  to  tlie  task  of  governing  one  hundred  millions 
of  Asiatics.  God  and  his  visible  natural  laws  have  opposed  in- 
sui)erable  obstacles  to  tlie  success  of  such  a  scheme.  But  if  the 
plan  were  practicable  at  the  great  cost  and  risk  which  we  now  see 
to  be  inseparable  from  it,  what  advantage  can  it  confer  on  our- 
selves ?  We  all  know  the  motive  which  took  the  East  India 
Company  to  Asia  —  monopoly,  not  merely  as  towards  foreigners, 
but  against  the  rest  of  their  own  countrymen.  But  now  that  the 
trade  of  Hindostan  is  thrown  open  to  all  the  world  on  equal 
terms,  what  exclusive  advantage  can  we  derive  to  compensate  for 
all  tlie  trouble,  cost,  and  risk  of  ruling  over  such  a  people  ?  —  a 
people  which  has  shown  itself,  after  a  century  of  contact  with  us^ 
to  be  capable  of  crimes  which  would  revolt  any  savage  tribe  of 
whom  we  read  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  narrative,  and  which  had 
never  seen  a  Christian  or  European  till  he  penetrated  among 
them. 

"  The  religious  people  who  now  tell  us  that  we  must  hold  India 
to  convert  it,  ought,  I  should  think,  to  be  convinced  by  what  has 
passed  that  sending  red  coats  as  well  as  black  to  Christianize  a 
people  is  not  the  most  likely  way  to  insure  the  blessing  of  God 
on  our  missionary  efforts. 

*'  I  am  aware  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  preach  these  doctriiies 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  but  if  foxoed 
to  appear  in  public  to  offer  my  opinion  on  the  topics  of  the  day, 
I  could  not  ignore  this  greatest  of  all  texts,  and  therefore  I  iding 
to  my  shell  here  because  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  moment  to 
give  utterance  to  my  ideas  with  any  chance  of  doing  good. 

''  Unfortunately  for  me  I  can't  even  co-operate  with  those  who 
seek  to '  reform '  India,  for  I  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of  Jtyi^^msA 
to  govern  that  country  at  all  permanently ;  and  though  I  would 
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like  to  see  the  Company  abolished — because  that  is  a  screen 
between  the  English  nation  and  a  full  sight  of  its  awful  responsi-' 
bilities  —  yet  I  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  Crown 
governing  India  under  the  control  of  Parliament  If  the  House 
of  Commons  were  to  renounce  all  responsibility  for  domestic  l^is* 
lation,  and  give  itself  exclusively  to  the  task  of  governing  one 
hundred  millions  of  Asiatics,  it  would  fail  Hindostan  miist  be 
ruled  by  those  who  live  on  that  side  of  the  globe.  Its  people  will 
prefer  to  be  ruled  badly — according  to  our  notions — by  its  own 
color,  kith  and  kin,  than  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
better  governed  by  a  succession  of  transient  intruders  from  the 
antipodes. 

'*  These,  however,  are,  I  confess,  opinions  of  a  somewhat  abstract 
kind,  and  not  adapted  for  the  practical  work  of  the  day.  What 
is  to  be  done  now  ?  Put  down  the  military  revolt  in  justice  to 
the  peaceable  population,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  armed 
mutineers.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  We  can  do  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  done.  But  then  comes  our  difficulty.  With 
the  experience  of  the  present  year  we  can  never  trust  a  native 
force  with  arms  again,  with  the  feelings  of  security  which  we 
formerly  indulged.  Who  will  live  in  the  interior  of  India,  in 
future,  beyond  the  range  of  our  forts  or  the  sound  of  the  r^men- 
tal  dnim  ?  Certainly  no  one  with  wife  and  children  to  love  and 
care  for.  Yet  we  cannot  possibly  administer  the  afiairs  of  that 
country  without  a  native  force,  and  we  are  now  actually  raising 
an  array  of  Sikhs,  the  most  warlike  of  our  subjects  in  all  Asia, 
whom  we  disarmed  when  we  took  possession  of  the  country,  and 
of  whom  Lord  Dalhousie  said,  in  a  letter,  not  ten  years  ago,  that 
every  man  was  against  us ! 

"  No ;  there  is  no  future  but  trouble  and  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment and,  I  fear,  crime  in  India,  and  they  are  doing  the  people  of 
this  country  the  greatest  service  who  tell  them  the  honest  truth 
according  to  their  convictions,  and  prepare  them  for  abandoning 
at  some  future  time  the  thankless  and  impossible  task." 

'*  Augxtst  24.  {To  Mr.  BriglU.)  —  If  we  could  meet,  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  a  whole  week's  adjourned  debates  on  public 
matters  with  you ;  and  I  could  write  you  long  letters  too,  but 
somehow  I  always  feel  myself  restrained  by  the  fear  that  my 
correspondence  does  you  harm  by  keeping  the  brain  needlessly 
on  the  old  scent.  I  wish  you  to  discard  politics  from  your 
thouglits ;  how  then  can  I  with  consistency  dose  you  with  my 
political  speculations  ?  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can  find 
notliing  very  cheerful  to  remark  upon  in  relation  to  public  matters. 
The  proceedings  of  the  House  have  ceased  to  interest  me ;  and 
when  I  glance  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reports,  and  sometimes 
read  '  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock,'  I  hug  myself  with 
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delight  at  the  recollection  that  I  am  not  one  of  the  dramaiu 
persona:  of  the  humiliating  performance. 

"  The  only  subject  that  binds  my  attention  fast  to  the  news- 
papers is  tliis  horrible  Indian  business.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  history  since  the  St.  Domingo  revolt  to  compare  in  fiendish 
ferocity  with  the  atrocities  by  the  Sepoys  upon  the  women  and 
children  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  One  stands  agliast 
and  dumfoundcred  at  the  reflection  that,  after  a  century  of  inter- 
course with  us,  the  natives  of  India  suddenly  exhibit  themselves 
greater  savages  tlian  any  of  the  North  American  Indians  who 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  white  race.  It  is  clear 
that  they  cannot  have  been  inspired  with  either  love  or  respect 
by  what  they  have  seen  of  the  English.  There  must  be  a  fierce 
spirit  of  resentment,  not  unmixed  with  contempt  for  the  ruling 
class,  pervading  the  native  mind.  From  the  moment  that  I 
had  satisfied  myself  that  a  feeling  of  alienation  was  constantly 
increasing  with  both  tlie  natives  and  the  English  (we  had  some 
striking  evidence  to  this  effect  before  our  Committee  in  1853), 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  must  end  in  trouble  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  imiK)ssible  that  a  people  can  permanently  be  used  for  their 
own  ol3vious  and  conscious  degradation.  The  entire  scheme  of 
our  Indian  rule  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  natives 
will  be  the  willing  instruments  of  their  own  humiliation.  Nay, 
so  confident  are  we  in  this  faith,  that  we  offer  them  the  light  of 
Christianity  and  a  free  press,  and  still  believe  that  they  will  not 
have  wit  enough  to  measure  their  rights  by  our  own  standard. 

"  Chance  has  thrown  me  in  the  society  of  some  ladies  who 
have  lately  returned  from  India,  wh^re  they  were  accustomed  to 
barrack  life,  their  husbands  being  officers  in  native  regiments.  I 
find  tlie  common  ei)ithet  applied  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  Hin- 
dostan  is  nifjgcr.  One  of  these  ladies  took  some  credit  for  her  con- 
descension in  allowing  a  native  officer,  answering  to  the  rank  of  a 
subaltern,  to  sit  down  in  her  presence  when  he  came  for  orders  to 
her  husband.  All  this  might  have  been  borne,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, if  the  English  with  whom  the  natives  came  in  contact  dis- 
played exalted  virtues  and  high  intellectual  powers.  But  I  fear 
the  traits  most  conspicuous  in  our  countrymen  have  been  of  a 
very  different  character.  A  low  morale  and  an  absence  of  men- 
tal energy  liave  been  the  most  conspicuous  faults  of  the  British 
officers,  and  tlie  business  of  the  regiments  has  more  and  more  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  natives.  What  is  now  witnessed  in  India — 
the  assassination  and  massacres  on  one  side,  and  the  wholesale 
executions  on  the  other  —  must  forever  perpetuate  and  deepen 
this  feeling  of  alienation.^ 

1  Almost  on  the  very  sam(i  day  Ix>rd  Elgin  wrote  in  his  Jonmml:  —  **  It  U  ateni* 
bio  bubiness,  this  living  among  inferior  races.     I  hare  aeldom  from  nwa  or 
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"  I  can  see  nothing  but  increased  di£5caltiea  in  fnture  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  indiscriminate  slaughter  with  which  every 
commissioned  officer  and  his  drum-head  court  are  visiting  the 
Sepoys  that  fall  into  their  power.  Unless  this  is  perseveiid  in 
until  the  100,000  mutineers  are  hung  up,  the  only  effect  will  be 
to  convert  those  who  escape  into  worse  assassins  and  incendiaries 
than  before.  How  are  we  to  maintain  despotic  sway  in  future 
over  100,000,000  of  Asiatics  (for  it  must  be  undisguised  despotism 
henceforth)  and  preserve  our  own  freedom  at  home  ?  Will  it  be 
possible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  in  England  to  keep 
up  a  sufficient  army  for  this  purpose  ? 

"  These  are  questions  that  I  shall  not  answer  at  present,  but  I 
confess  to  you  that  I  have  no  faith  in  the  doctrine  that  by  any 
possible  reforms  we  can  govern  India  well,  or  continue  to  hold  it 
permanently.  God  and  nature  have  put  a  visible  and  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  rash  and  audacious  scheme.  And  if  it 
be  true,  as  even  Voltaire  believed  it  to  be,  that  there  is  '  un  Dieu 
rdtributeur  et  vengeur,'  the  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  British  in 
times  past,  and  still  more  the  bloody  deeds  now  being  enacted, 
and  which  all  arise  from  our  own  original  aggression  upon  distant 
and  unoffending  communities,  will  be  visited  with  unerring  jus- 
tice upon  us  or  our  children.  But  I  am  sinning  against  my  own 
rule  in  thus  venting  my  croakings  upon  you.  .... 

*'  P.  S.  You  hint  at  the  possibility  of  Manchester  taking  me  in 
case  of  poor  Potter  s  death.  I  don't  think  the  offer  will  ever  be 
made,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  demonstration  of  the 
kind  that  would  induce  me  (apart  from  my  determination  not  at 
present  to  stand  for  any  place)  to  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  without  more  cause  then  than  now  struck  down  men 
wiiose  politics  are  identically  my  own.  To  confess  my  honest 
belief,  I  regard  the  Manchester  constituency,  now  that  their  gross 
pocket  question  is  settled,  as  a  very  unsound,  and  to  us  a  very 
unsafe  body/' 

"September  22.  (  „  )  —  I  am  glad  to  see  your  handwriting 
ai^^iin.  Although  I  knew  our  minds  were  busy  in  one  and  the 
same  direction,  yet  I  abstained  from  sending  you  my  cogitations, 
for  I  was  fearful  of  adding  fuel  to  fire.  These  Indian  horrors  give 
me  a  j)orpetual  shudder.  The  awful  atrocities  perpetrated  upon 
women  and  children  almost  give  rise  to  the  impious  doubt  whether 
til  is  world  is  under  the  government  of  an  all-wise  and  just  Provi- 
dence. What  crime  had  thev  committed  to  merit  the  infliction 
of  tortures  and  death  ?     Verily  the  sins  of  the  fathers  have  been 

since  I  cnnie  to  the  East  heard  a  sentence  which  was  reconcilable  with  the  hypothe- 
sis tliat  Christianity  had  ever  come  into  the  world.  Detestation,  contempt,  ferocity, 
veii^Toance,  whether  Chinnmen  or  Indians  he  the  object.**  — Lord  Elgin*»  Jourwils, 
p.  199.  (August  21.  1857.)  On  March  29,  1858,  there  is  a  similar  entry:—  "The 
truth  is  that  the  whole  world  just  now  are  raying  mad  with  a  passion  for  killing 
and  slaying.'* 
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visited  on  the  children  to  the  thiixi  and  fourth  generations !  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  a  nation  ?  For  if  a  collect- 
ive crime  be  perpetrated,  and  a  community  be  visited  with  retribu- 
tive  justice,  even  an  hour  after  the  commission  of  the  deed,  those 
who  have  entered  life  in  tlie  interval  must  participate  in  the  pen- 
alty.    We  can  see  that  it  must  be  so,  but  not  that  it  ought  to  be: 

"These  fiendish  outrages  upon  tlie  defenceless  —  the  propen- 
sity displayed  in  so  many  i)laces  to  unparalleled  cruelties  —  have 
amazed  me  more  than  anything  that  ever  occurred  in  my  tinia 
We  have  read  of  something  of  the  kind  in  St  Domingo,  in  the 
French  Revolution,  and  in  the  revolt  of  the  Polish  peasants,  but  in 
our  time  nothing  like  it  has  happened,  and  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  any  tribe  of  men  which  had  been  in  contact  with  civ- 
ilized life  could  have  committed  such  barbarities.  But  we  seem  in 
danger  of  forgetting  our  own  Christianity,  and  descending  to  a  level 
with  these  monstei*s  who  have  startled  the  world  with  their  deeds. 
It  is  terrible  to  see  our  middle-class  journals  and  speakers  calling 
for  the  destruction  of  Delhi  and  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
prisoners.  Leaving  humanity  out  of  the  question,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  impolitic  than  the  wholesale  execution  of  common 
soldiers  with  which  we  attempted  from  the  first  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  Had  it  been  a  mutiny  of  a  company  or  a  regiment,  it 
would  have  been  of  doubtful  ])olicy  to  hang  or  blow  from  the  guns 
all  the  private^s  concerned.  But  when  an  entire  army  of  100,000 
men  have  planted  the  standard  of  revolt,  it  is  no  longer  a  mutiny, 
but  a  rebellion  and  civil  war.  To  attempt  to  hang  all  that  fsJl 
into  our  power  can  only  lead  to  reprisals  and  wholesale  carnage 
on  botli  sides. 

"  Did  you  observe  that  the  men  who  swam  ashore  at  Cawnpore 
after  the  boats,  in  which  were  the  gamson  who  had  been  promised 
a  safe  passage,  had  been  treaelierously  sunk,  were  blown  from  the 
guns  on  successive  days,  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  our  treatment 
of  the  Sepoys  ?  To  read  the  letters  of  our  officers  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  outbreak,  it  seemed  as  if  every  subaltern  had 
the  power  to  hang  or  slioot  as  many  natives  as  he  pleased,  and 
they  spoke  of  the  work  of  blood  with  as  much  levity  as  if  they 
were  hunting  wild  animals.  The  last  accounts  woidd  lead  one 
to  fear  that  God  is  not  favoring  our  cause,  and  that  too  many  of 
our  countrymen  are  meeting  the  fate  which  was  intended  for  the 
natives. 

"  But  the  future  —  what  is  in  the  distance  ?  The  most  certain 
and  immediate  result  is  that  we  shall  have  a  bankrupt  empire  of 
150  millions  of  people  on  our  backs.  The  end  of  this  year  will 
leave  the  Company  minus  not  much  short  of  100  millions  ster- 
ling, including  guamnteed  railways,  &c.  And  then  comes  all  the 
sacrifices  of  life  and  trcasin-e  which  we  shall  make  to  put  down 
the  rebellion  and  recou([uer  India.    And  nobody  asks  what  benefit 
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we  shall  derive  from  our  success !  You  know  my  opinion  of 
old :  that  I  never  could  feel  any  enthusiasm  for  the  reform  of  our 
Indian  Grovernment,  for  I  failed  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  rule  that  vast  empire  with  advantage  to  its  people 
or  ourselves.  I  now  regard  the  task  as  utterly  hopeless.  Becent 
and  present  events  are  placing  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
races.  Conquerors  and  conquered  can  never  live  together  again 
with  confidence  or  comfort.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  Eng- 
land has  not  an  acre  of  territory  in  Continentcd  Asia  But  how 
such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  brought  about,  is  more  than  I  can 
telL  I  bless  my  stars  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  be  obliged  to 
give  public  utterance  to  my  views  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
the  day,  for  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  own  convictions  and  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  any  constituency  in  the  kingdom.  For 
where  do  we  find  even  an  individual  who  is  not  imbued  with  the 
notion  that  England  would  sink  to  ruin  if  she  were  deprived  of 
her  Indian  Empire?    Leave  me,  then,  to  my  pigs  and  sheep, 

which  are  not  laboring  under  any  such  delusions ** 

"  October  18.  (To  Colonel  Fitzmayer.)  — Do  we  find  that  Gov- 
ernment and  Parliament  acquit  themselves  so  well  in  domestic 
matters  that  they  have  a  surplus  of  efficiency  and  energy  for 
Hindostan?  Shall  we  give  education  to  India,  or  reform  its 
criminals,  or  abate  its  crime,  or  moderate  its  religious  bigotry 
and  intolerance  ?  Can  we  do  these  things  at  home  ?  If  a  Board 
of  Works  can't  give  us  a  common  sewer  for  London,  is  it  likely 
to  cover  India  with  canals  for  irrigation  ?  If  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant can't  live  together  in  Belfast,  excepting  under  something 
like  martial  law,  are  we  the  people  to  teach  Christian  charity  and 
toleration  to  the  Hindoos  ?  With  such  views  as  mine,  what  am 
I  to  do  in  public  life  in  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm for  reconquering  and  Christianizing  India  ?  I  confess  I 
think  myself  lucky  that  I  can,  with  a  fair  plea,  exempt  myself 
from  the  task  of  speakiug  at  all  in  public  on  the  subject,  for  not 
having  the  responsible  trust  of  M.  P.,  I  am  not  bound  to  shock 
people  with  my  sentiments.  For  a  politician  of  my  principles 
there  is  really  no  standing-ground.  The  manufacturers  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  look  upon  India  and  China  as  a  field  of 
enterprise  which  can  only  be  kept  oj)en  to  them  by  force,  and  in- 
deed they  are  willing,  apparently,  to  be  at  all  the  cost  of  holding 
open  the  door  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
trade  on  the  same  terms  as  themselves.  How  few  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Law  really  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  Free  Trade  principles  !  If  you  talk  to  our  Lancashire 
friends  they  argue  that  unless  we  occupied  India  there  would  be 
no  trade  with  that  country,  or  that  somebody  else  would  monop- 
olize it,  forgetting  that  this  is  the  old  protectionist  theory  which 
they  used  formerly  to  ridicule.     India  was  a  great  centre  and 
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Bource  of  commerce  for  the  civilized  world  before  Englishmen 
took  to  wearing  breeches,  and  it  was  the  renown  of  its  wealth  and 
productiveness  which  first  attracted  us  there.  I  am  by  no  means 
so  clear  as  some  people,  tliat  we  have  added  greatly  to  its  com- 
merce. Certainly  the  trade  of  European  countries  has  increased 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  India  during  the  last  century. 

"However,  I  have  wearied  you  with  my  abstractions.  The 
practical  business  in  hand  is  to  put  down  the  military  mutiny, 
which,  in  justice  to  our  own  subjects,  we  are  bound  to  do.  I  fear 
that  in  the  process  we  shall  familiarize  ourselves  with  deeds  of 
blood  which  may  tend  to  make  us  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  nation, 
and  then  God  help  Bolton  or  Oldham,  if  some  day  from  sudden 
suffering  its  passionate  multitude  should  set  the  middle  classes 
and  their  Horse  Guards  at  defiance ;  for  assuredly  then  they  who 
now  cry  for  the  destruction  of  Delhi  would  not  be  less  merciful 
to  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  Lancashire." 

"iVoy.  22.  {To  Mr,  White,  tlu  Member  for  Brighton,)  —  .  .  .  . 
You  have  seized  upon  the  most  important  of  our  social  and  politi- 
cal questions  in  the  laws  affecting  the  transfer  of  land.  It  is  as- 
tonishing that  the  people  at  large  are  so  tacit  in  their  submission 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  feudal  system  in  this  country  as  it 
affects  the  property  in  land,  so  long  after  it  has  been  shattered  to 
pieces  in  every  other  country  except  Russia.  The  reason  is,  I 
suppose,  tliat  the  great  increase  of  our  manufacturing  system  has 
given  such  an  expansive  system  of  employment  to  the  population, 
that  the  want  of  land  as  a  field  of  investment  and  employment 
for  labor  has  been  comparatively  little  felt.  So  long  as  this  pros- 
perity of  our  manufactures  continues,  there  will  be  no  f^reat 
outcry  against  the  landed  monopoly.  If  adversity  were  to  fall  on 
the  nation,  your  huge  feudal  properties  would  soon  be  broken  up, 
and  along  with  them  tlie  hereditary  system  of  government  under 
which  we  contentedly  live  and  thrive.  When  I  was  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  I  found  among  the  thinking  part  of  the  population 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  a  great  feeling  of  surprise  that  the 
men  who  had  abolished  the  Com  Laws  had  not  also  abolished  the 
monopoly  of  land ;  and  they  were  quite  puzzled,  and  almost  in- 
credulous, when  I  told  them  that  there  was  little  feeling  against 
our  custom  of  primogeniture  even  among  the  rural  population  of 
England.  Another  reason  may  help  to  account  for  our  indifiei^ 
ence  to  the  subject.  We  have  been  taught  to  consider  our  col<^ 
nios  as  an  outlet  for  the  population,  and  this  not  by  a  process  of 
expatriation  to  a  foreign  land,  but  by  emigration  to  other  parts  of 
our  own  territory.  Then  there  is  our  insular  vanity,  that  sconis 
to  follow  the  example  of  otlicr  countries  and  that  lays  us  open  to 
the  influence  of  flattery,  of  which  John  Bull  will  accept  any 
(piantity,  however  coarsely  lai<l  on,  in  place  of  more 
payment  of  what  is  honestly  his  due." 
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"  Limdan,  May  16, 1858.  {To  G.  Combe.) — .  .  .  •  I  have  come 
to  London  for  a  few  weeks,  and  have  brought  my  wife  and  little 
girls.  We  have  been  staying  with  our  friends  in  a  succession  of 
visits,  and  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the  politicians  from  whom  I  have 
been  so  long  separated  . 

"  I  am  afraid  our  national  character  is  being  deteriorated,  and 
our  love  of  freedom  in  danger  of  being  impaired  by  what  is  pass- 
ing in  India  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  play  the  part  of  despot 
and  butcher  there  without  finding  our  character  deteriorated  at 
home  ?  Were  not  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans  corrupted  and 
demoralized  by  their  Asiatic  conquests,  and  may  we  not  share 
their  fate,  though  in  a  different  way  ?  Then  comes  the  question 
which  you  have  so  ably  put  in  your  letter.  '  What  possible  bene- 
fit can  we  derive  from  our  Indian  conquests  V  I  confess  I  take 
a  gloomy  view  of  our  prospects  in  that  quarter.  The  English 
people  will  not  give  up  Hindostan,  any  more  than  they  did  Nortli 
America,  without  years  of  exhausting  war. 

''  It  is  more  and  more  my  conviction  that  the  task  of  govern- 
ing despotically  150  millions  of  people  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
thousand  miles  cannot  be  executed  by  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  by  a  despot,  whose  rule  is 
concentrated,  and  less  liable  to  personal  changes  than  our  rep- 
resentative forms  admit  With  a  change  of  Government  every 
six  or  twelve  months  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  have  a  continu- 
ous plan  or  a  real  responsibility.  Since  I  have  been  in  London, 
I  have  heard  scarcely  a  word  about  the  best  mode  of  governing 
the  millions  of  India.  The  only  talk  is  about  the  chance  of  turn- 
ing out  one  Ministry  and  bringing  in  another." 

"  March  28.  {To  Mr  Gilpin.)  —  What  a  pretentious  and  hypo- 
critical people  we  are  in  our  dealings  with  the  outside  world ! 
How  we  abuse  and  bully  King  Bomba  because  he  will  not  govern 
his  lazzaroni  according  to  our  notions  of  constitutionalism !  But 
when  you  propose  to  apply  a  little  of  our  love  of  liberty  to  our 
own  fellow-subjects  in  India,  *  Oh  !  oh  !'  is  the  reply  you  meet  with 
iu  tlie  House.  Yet  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
cheers  of  tiie  said  House  for  any  proposal  to  put  the  slaves  in 
America  or  Cuba  immediately  on  the  same  political  level  as  their 
masters.  This  nation  will  meet  with  a  terrible  check  some  day, 
unless  it  makes  a  little  better  progress  in  the  science  of  self- 
knowledjre." 

"  October  30.  (  „  )  — ....  Is  Klapka  gone  ?  He  mentioned 
to  me  in  conversation  some  views  about  our  Indian  massacres  of 
j)rivate  men,  that  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  quote  some  day. 
I  remember  he  expressed  himself  as  a  solilier  with  some  disgust 
on  the  subject.  He  said  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  rank 
and  file  was  unprecedented  in  modern  times,  and  he  stated  that 
anybody  accustomed  to  armies  knew  that  when  a  whole  regiment 
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or  army  fell  from  its  allegiance,  the  great  body  of  the  privates 
really  to<:)k  no  active  part,  that  they  went  with  the  officers  as  a 
matter  of  instinct,  and  that  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
violent  ringleaders  the  rest  hardly  knew  anything  about  it.  In 
some  cases  a  minority  would  in  their  Hearts  be  opposed  to  the 
mutiny,  but  they  had  no  clioice  but  go  with  the  rest.  He  argued 
that  to  slay  all  alike  in  the  field  or  on  the  gallows  was  terribla" 

A  few  months  l)efoi"e  this,  Cobden  had  felt  for  an  instant  that 
he  would  liave  liked  to  be  in  the  House.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  hud 
found  a  seat  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  beat  Lord  Palnierston  on  the 
Conspiracy  to  Murder  liill  (Feb.  20),  and  the  Minister  who  had 
returned  to  power  in  triumph  eleven  months  before,  suddenly 
saw  himself  compelled  to  resign.  "When  I  read,"  said  Cobdeu 
to  Mr.  Lindsay,  "  the  account  of  Bright  and  Gibson  walking  up 
to  the  table  of  the  House-  to  pass  sentence  ujwn  that  venerable 
political  sinner,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  fine  historical 
picture  the  artist  missed.  Thei-e  was  surely  something  more  than 
chance  in  bringing  back  these  two  men  to  inflict  summary  punish- 
ment on  the  man  who  flattered  hintself  a  few  mouths  ago  that  he 
had  put  his  heel  on  their  political  necks.  For  the  first  time  I  felt 
regret  at  not  being  there  to  witness  that  scene  of  retributive 
justice." 

On  the  feeling  between  England  and  France  which  had  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder 
Bill,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Michel  Chevalier:  — 

"  July  13.  —  It  is  useless,  our  pui'suing  the  tu  quoque  argument, 
otherwise  I  should  remind  you  that  our  estrangement  has  all  sprung 
out  of  the  unfortunate  coui'se  pursued  by  your  Government  at  the 
time  of  the  Orsini  horror.  Never  did  your  Emperor  fall  into  such 
a  mistake  as  to  seek  to  widen  the  responsibility  of  that  mad  out- 
rage by  making  it  the  ground  of  domestic  legislation  of  a  re- 
strictive character  and  of  diplomatic  negotiation,  requiring  fresh 
safe<(uards  from  foreign  Governments :  all  which  assumed  that 
others  besides  those  frenzied  Italians  were  plotting  against  his  life. 
To  assume  that  assassination  had  sympathizers  in  England,  France, 
or  elsewhere,  was  an  insult  to  humanity.  His  policy  should  have 
been  the  very  opposite.  He  sliould  have  thrust  aside  the  inju- 
dicious advisers  who  recommended  such  a  course,  and  should  liave 
loudly  proclaimed  his  belief  that  men  of  all  nations  'would  equally 
join  in  condemning  the  devilish  act:  and  he  should  have  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  that  sentiment  of  horror  which 
was  universally  entertained,  whilst  he  might  have  frankly  owned 
that  his  life,  like  that  of  every  other  man,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  chose  to  ctust  off  all  the  restraints  of  reason,  religion, 
and  humanity.  Such  a  course  as  this,  narrowing  the  responsi- 
bility  of  the  atrocious  act  to  those  who  were  its  wicked  authors^ 
would  have  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  civilused  world 
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But  it  is  useless  now  to  dwell  on  these  reminiscences.  I  hope  the 
really  gallant  conduct  of  our  Queen  in  paying  a  visit  to  Cherbourg, 
and  thus  giving  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those  mischievous  fools  who 
are  constantly  raisiug  the  cry  of  a  French  invasion,  will  have  the 
effect  of  soothing  all  the  irritation  on  your  side." 

The  second  Administration  of  Lord  Derby  was  formed,  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  asked  for  Cobden's  view  of  the  new  political  situation. 
In  reply  he  once  more  preached  a  sermon  on  the  old  text 

"  March  23.  —  *  The  present  men  are  more  honest,  and  they 
are  certainly  more  obliging  than  the  last'  In  this  I  agree  with 
you,  and  it  might  have  been  said  of  any  Tory  Government  as  com^ 
pared  with  any  Whig  one  since  I  have  been  in  the  political  ring. 
I  remember  when  I  came  into  the  House  in  1841,  after  the  gen- 
eral election  which  gave  Peel  a  majority  of  ninety,  I  found  the 
Tories  more  civil  in  the  intercourse  of  the  lobbies  and  the  refresh- 
ment-rooms than  the  Whigs.  It  runs  through  all  departments.  It 
seems  as  if  the  Whig  leaders  always  thought  it  necessary  to  snub 
the  Eadicals,  to  satisfy  the  Tories  they  were  not  dangerous  poli- 
ticians. But  I  do  not  blame  them,  for  they  live  by  it  I  do  blame 
those  advanced  Liberals  who  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  used  and 
abused.  There  is  no  remedy  but  in  the  greater  self-respect  of  the 
middle  class.  I  fear  we  have  been  going  the  other  way  for  the 
last  ten  years.     The  great  prosperity  of  the  country  made  Tories 

of  us  all During  my  experience  the  higher  classes  never 

steed  so  high  in  relative  social  and  political  rank,  as  compared  with 
other  classes,  as  at  present.  The  middle  class  have  been  content 
with  the  very  crumbs  from  their  table.  The  more  contempt  a 
man  like  Palmerston  (as  intense  an  aristocrat  at  heart  as  any  of 
them)  heaped  on  them,  the  louder  they  cheered  him.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  a  hundred  members  of  the  House  used  to  muster 
at  the  call  of  Hume  or  Warburton  to  compel  the  Whigs  to  move 
on  under  threats  of  desertion,  there  seemed  some  hope  of  the 
middle  class  setting  up  for  themselves ;  but  now  there  is  no  such 
sign 

"  You  ask  me  my  view  of  the  political  situation.  It  is  hard 
fate  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  choose  between  Derby  and  Palmerston, 
but  if  compelled  to  do  so,  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  former. 
Nothing  can  be  so  humiliating  to  us  as  a  party  or  a  nation  as  to 
see  that  venerable  political  impostor  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But 
how  will  you  prevent  his  return  to  power  ?  .  .  .  .  Half  a  dozen 
great  families  meet  at  Walmer  and  dispose  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party,  just  as  I  do  the  lambs  that  I  am  now  selling  for  your 
aldermen's  table.  And  I  very  much  doubt  whether  you  can  put 
an  end  to  this  ignominious  state  of  things.  Until  you  can,  I 
don't  think  you  are  playing  a  part  in  any  noble  drama." 

During  this  period  of  withdrawal  from  active  public  life,  Cob- 
den  was  greatly  harassed  by  private  anxieties.     As  there  was 
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always  much  ill-natured  gossip  about  his  afTairs,  it  is  well  to  state 
the  facts  as  they  were.  With  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
national  testimonial  Cobden,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  pur^ 
chased  the  little  propeity  which  had  belonged  to  his  forefathei& 
The  rest,  or  most  of  the  rest,  he  had  invested  in  the  shares  of  an 
American  railway.  The  Illinois  Central  is  the  great  line  from 
North  to  South,  with  its  head([uarters  at  Chicago,  taking  its  couise 
right  tlirough  the  centre  of  the  ricli  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
joining  the  great  river  itself  at  Saint  Louis,  Cairo,  and  New  Oi^ 
leans.  Very  large  tracts  of  the  finest  alluvial  soil  in  Illinois  were 
ceded  to  the  company  on  each  side  of  the  line.  The  company 
therefore  had  two  sources  of  profit,  one  arising  from  the  safe  rf 
the  lands,  the  other  from  the  traffic  on  the  line  itself,  M'hich  in 
grciin  was  very  large  and  daily  increasing.  Such  property  was 
clearly  a  legitimate  investment  to  persons  who,  if  more  capital 
were  called  up  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  could  afford  to  meet 
the  calls  upon  their  shares  without  inconvenience.^  With  a  man 
in  Cobden's  position  the  case  was  different.  In  this  matter,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  disjx)sed  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
who  recommended  him  only  to  hold  bonds  or  paid-up  shares.  "  I 
recollect,"  says  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  "  having  many  conversations 
with  Cobden  on  this  subject.  I  agreed  with  him  entirely  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  line,  but  we  differed  as  to  the  time  when 
the  large  prospective  profits  of  the  undertaking  could  be  realized. 
He  thought  they  were  close  at  hand ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  held  Uie 
opinion  that,  while  all  the  land  would  in  time  find  purchasen^ 
they  would  rather  belong  to  the  next  generation  than  to  our  ovrn- 
In  this  instance  my  views  came  true.  The  land  found  purchasers; 
but  not  to  the  extent  nor  with  the  rapidity  anticipated.  The 
directors  had  calculated  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  would  enable  them  to  complete  the  line,  and  consequently 
render  further  calls  upon  the  shareholders  unnecessary.  In  thu 
they  were  mistaken." 

"  Cobden,"  Mr.  Lindsay  goes  on  to  say,  "  viewed  his  investments 
in  an  entirely  different  light  from  that  in  which  they  would  be 
seen  by  an  ordinary  man  of  business.  He  thought  of  the  over- 
crowded cities  of  Europe,  and  of  the  masses  of  people  who  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  were  seeking,  or  about  to  seek,  new  homes  in 
the  far  West.  His  mind  surveyed  at  a  glance  the  vast  expanse  of 
rich,  unoccupied  virgin  land  in  the  mighty  valley  of  the  Missis- 
6ip])i,  through  which  the  Illinois  Central  ran  its  course,  —  avallqr 
where  millions  of  j)eople  from  the  ohl  world  could  find  profitabk 
eni]»loyment.  He  was  aware  of  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
facilities  which  would  enable  the  intending  emigrant  toreaclithil 
most  tempting  field  at  less  cost  than  their  fathers  could  have  tnv- 

1  The  100  dollar  ordinary  shares  were  lately  at  150,  and  an  now  1S8. 
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elled  from  Glasgow  to  London ;  and  for  these  reasons  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  demand  for  the  company's  land  would  be 
both  great  and  immediate,  and  the  money  derived  from  the  sale 
would  be  more  than  suf&cient  to  complete  all  the  works  connected 
with  the  railway.  But  Cobden  was  no  speculator  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  at  this  time,  Cobden  shows  how  conscious 
he  was  of  the  view  which  a  hard-headed  man  of  business  would 
be  likely  to  take  of  what  be  was  doing.  At  the  beginning  of 
1858,  Mr.  Osbom,  the  Chairman  of  the  !l£ulway,  was  in  England, 
and  visited  him  at  Dunford. 

"  Osbom  was  so  candid  with  me,"  Cobden  writes,  "  so  disinter- 
ested and  friendly  in  his  advice,  that  I  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  had  whispered  in  his  ear  some- 
tliing  to  this  effect.  'Say  nothing  to  feed  his  sanguine  views. 
He  has  already  become  tite  morU4e  about  the  Illinois ;  but  rather 
throw  in  a  word  of  caution  about  putting  too  many  ^gs  in  one 
basket.  He  is  a  worn-out  agitator,  out  of  business,  with  a  young 
family.  Such  people  ought  not  to  become  speculators.  As  a  rule 
your  public  men,  and  especially  your  revolutionary  leaders,  make 
unsuccessful  men  of  business.  They  look  too  high  and  too  far, 
and  others  who  fire  at  a  shorter  range  beat  them  in  the  field. 
Besides,  they  look  at  things  too  much  in  the  gross,  neglect  details, 
and  disref^ard  the  element  of  time,  which  in  speculation  is  every- 
thing. Here  is  Cobden  dealing  mth  Illinois  Central  as  if  they 
were  going  to  yield  him  a  profit  next  quarter-day.  Warn  him 
that  it  will  take  many  years  to  realize  all  his  expectations.*  Am  I 
not  right  in  my  surmise  ?  '* 

Wliether  the  surmise  was  right  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  in- 
vestment, however  sound,  was  not  a  prudent  one  for  a  man  who 
had  no  spare  capital,  and  who  needed  income.  Cobden  was 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  outstanding  loans  which  were  raised  to 
pay  the  calls.  In  connection  with  them,  it  is  for  the  honor  of 
human  nature  that  we  should  mention  an  extraordinary  example 
of  grateful  and  considerate  munificence.  The  late  Mr.  Thomasson 
of  Bolton,  hearing  from  Mr.  Slagg,  their  common  friend,  that  Cob- 
den was  embarrassed  by  one  of  these  outstanding  loans  for  the 
Illinois  shares,  amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds,  released 
the  shares  and  sent  them  to  Cobden,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
do  him  the  favor  to  accept  their  freedom  at  his  hands  "  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  vast  services  to  his  country  and  mankind." 
On  a  later  occasion,  when  the  same  difficulty  recurred  for  the  same 
reasons,  Mr.  Thomasson  went  down  to  Midhurst,  ascertained  the 
circumstances,  and  insisted  that  Cobden  should  accept  a  still 
larger  sum,  refusing  a  formal  acknowledgment,  and  handing  it 
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over  in  such  a  form  that  the  transaction  was  not  known  to  any 
one  but  CubJen  and  himself.  After  Mr.  Ttiomassou's  death,  there 
was  found  among  his  private  pa{>ers  a  little  memorandum  of  his 
advances,  containing  these  magnanimous  words :  *'  I  lament  that 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  mankind  since  the  Inventor  of  printing 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  his  public  usefulness  is  com- 
promised and  impeded  by  sordid  personal  cares ;  but  I  have  done 
something  as  my  share  of  what  is  due  to  him  from  his  countr}'men 
to  set  him  iree  for  fui-ther  efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  progress. 
My  children  will  hereafter  be  proud  that  their  father  at  all  events 
recognized  his  claims.  Their  fortunes  are  to  a  great  extent  the 
result  of  Itichaixl  Cobden's  sacrifices.*' 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  Railway  that  Cobden 
made  his  second  voyage  to  the  United  St^ates.  He  went  on  behalf 
of  other  English  shareholders  to  examine  the  line  and  its  manage- 
ment on  the  spot.  He  remained  in  the  country  for  three  months. 
Everything  that  he  saw  delighted  him.  The  material  and  moral 
progress  since  his  visit  in  1835  realized  all  his  expectations.  "It 
is  tlie  universal  hope  of  rising  in  the  social  scale,"  he  told  Mr. 
Bright,  "  which  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  superiority  that  is  visi- 
ble in  this  country.  It  Recounts  for  the  orderly  self-respect  which 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  masses  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  . 
All  this  tends  to  the  argument  that  the  political  condition  of  a 
people  is  very  much  dependent  on  its  economical  fate." 

So  far  as  tlie  immediate  object  of  his  journey  went  Cobden  de- 
clared himself  to  be  more  than  satisfied.  *'  As  respects  the  main 
question,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
undertiiking,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  prove  the  best 
railroad  investment  in  America.  But  unfortunately  it  does  not 
suit  me  to  wait,  and  nearly  all  I  have  is  at  stake."  In  another 
letter  to  Mrs.  Cobden  he  writes:  "  My  thoughts  are  nmch  with  you 
and  the  dear  children.  I  feel  great  anxiety  to  know  that  you  are 
settled.  Everything  has  gone  as  unluckily  as  possible  with  ma 
I  sometimes  feel  almost  unnerved,  great  as  is  my  enei^gy  and  nat- 
ural buoyancy."  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  clouds  vanished 
quickly  from  iiis  spirit,  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  a  piece  of  useful 
work  to  be  done. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

RETURN  FROM  AMERICA.  —  THE  NEW  MINISTRY. 

During  Cobden's  absence,  great  events  came  to  pass  in  the  parlia- 
mentary world.  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  Refonn  Bill  (Feb., 
1859),  which  included  the  famous  "fancy"  franchises,  and  the 
use  of  voting  papers.  The  Conservatives  did  not  like  the  Bill,  and 
two  of  their  most  respected  leaders,  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Walpole, 
quitted  the  Ministry  rather  than  be  parties  to  it  The  Whigs 
objected  to  it  as  an  encroachment  on  their  own  political  preserves. 
Mr.  Bright  denounced  it  as  absurd  and  irritating,  disturbing  every- 
thing and  settling  nothing.  The  Government  were  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-nine  in  a  house  of  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  members.  They  dissolved  Parliament  three  weeks  after- 
wards, and  the  writs  for  its  successor  were  issued  before  the  end 
of  April 

The  men  of  Eochdale  met  and  resolved  to  choose  Cobden  as  the 
Liberal  candidate.  Mr.  Bright  went  to  their  meeting  and  com- 
mended to  them  his  "  political  associate,  his  political  brother,"  in 
a  manly  and  cordial  record  of  Cobden's  past  career.  Cobden  had 
told  him  that  he  would  rather  sit  for  Rochdale  than  for  any  other 
borough  in  England ;  for  Rochdale  Liberalism,  he  said,  had  heart 
enough  in  it  "  to  back  up  a  man  against  the  aristocratic  section 
of  the  legislature."  Cobden  was  eventually  returned  without  a 
contest. 

When  the  elections  were  over  the  Conservatives  claimed  to 
have  gained  twenty-nine  seats,  but  this  was  not  enough  to  se- 
cure them  against  a  union  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. The  day  before  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament 
(June  6)  those  sections  held  a  conference  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
settled  their  differences  with  one  another,  and  devised  a  vote  of 
want  ot  confidence  as  an  amendment  on  the  Address.  This  vote 
was  moved  the  next  night  by  Lord  Hartington,  and  was  carried, 
after  a  debate  which  lasted  three  nights,  by  a  majority  of  thirteen 
in  a  house  of  six  hundred  and  forty-three  (June  10).  The  Gov- 
ernment immediately  resigned. 

Before  the  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms,  the  two  chiefs  whose 
rivaliy  had  so  long  weakened  party  organization  had  come  to  an 
understanding  that  either  would  consent  to  serve  under  the  other. 
The  Queen  was  unwilling  to  settle  the  question  between  "  two 
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statesmen  so  full  of  years  and  honors,"  and  sent  for  a  younger  and 
less  experienced  man.  But  Lord  Granville,  after  making  au  attempt 
to  form  a  Ministry,  resigned  a  task  in  which  it  had  never  been 
possible  for  him  to  succeed.  Lord  Palmerston  was  designated  for 
the  tirst  post  by  a  voice  which  the  sovereign  of  a  free  country  cannot 
pretend  to  ignore.  All  difficulties  disappeared  before  his  incom- 
parably strong  political  position,  and  within  five  days  of  the  defeat 
of  the  fallen  Government  Lord  Palmerston  had  completed  his  list, 
with  the  exception  of  one  post.  This  post  was  reserved  for  Cob- 
den,  then  known  to  be  on  his  way  home. 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  was  despatched  by  the  new 
Prime  Minister  to  meet  him  on  landing  at  Liverpool :  — 

"  04,  Piccadilly,  27th  Jmu,  1859. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  I  understand  that  it  is  likely  that  you  may 
arrive  at  Liverpool  to-morrow,  and  I  therefore  wish  that  this  letter 
should  be  placed  in  your  hands  upon  your  landing. 

"  I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Queen  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  have  endeavored  so  to  frame  it,  tliat  it  should  contain 
representatives  of  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  convinced  as 
I  am  that  no  government  constructed  upon  any  other  basis  could 
have  sufficient  prospect  of  duiution,  or  would  be  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  has  most  handsomely  consented  to  waive  aU 
former  difficulties,  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  Cabinet 
I  am  most  exceedingly  anxious  that  you  should  consent  to  adopt 
the  same  line,  and  I  have  kept  open  for  you  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whicli  ap])eared  to  me  to  be  the  one  best 
suited  to  your  views,  and  to  the  distinguished  part  which  you  have 
taken  in  public  life.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  to  have 
personal  communication  with  you  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient 
to  you  on  your  arrival  in  London,  and  I  am, 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Palmerstok." 

The  invitation  was  supported  by  a  letter  which  was  sent  at  the 
same  time  by  Lord  Palmcrston*s  most  important  colleague :  — 

"Chesham  Place,  Jum  SJMA,  1859. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Cobden,  —  T>3rd  Palmerston  will  have  i^iitten 
to  you  to  ofler  you  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet 

"  An  attempt  has  been  made,  more  or  less  wisely,  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment from  various  sections  of  Liberals.  Becent  speeches  have 
prevented  the  offer  of  a  cabinet  office  to  Mr.  Bright  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted ;  but  if  you  accept,  his  accession  may  tike 
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place  hereafter.  If  you  refuse,  I  do  not  see  a  prospect  of  amalga- 
mating  the  Liberal  party  during  my  lifetime. 

"  In  these  circumstances  I  confess  I  think  it  is  a  duty  for  you 
to  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  I  remain, 

*•  Yours  faithfully, 

"  J;  Russell." 

Cobden  arrived  in  the  Mersey  on  June  29,  and  in  a  letter  written 
the  next  day  to  Mrs.  Cobden,  described  what  happened : — 

*' Manchester,  June  30, 1859.  —  I  had  but  a  moment  yesterday  in 
Liverpool  to  apprise  you  of  my  safe  arrival  in  England.  As  I 
came  up  the  Mersey,  I  little  dreamed  of  the  reception  which 
awaited  me.  Crowds  of  friends  were  ready  to  greet  and  cheer  me ; 
and  before  I  left  the  ship  a  packet  of  letters  was  put  in  my  hand, 
containing  one  from  Lord  Palmerston,  offering  me  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  another  from  Lord 
John  Russell,  urging  me  in  the  very  strongest  terms  to  accept  it 
There  were  letters  from  MofTatt,  Gilpin,  and  a  great  many  others, 
advising  me  not  to  refuse  the  offer. 

"  I  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  by  all  this,  for  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  change  of  government,  and  was  twenty-five  days 
witliout  having  seen  the  latest  news  from  England,  namely  eleven 
days'  passage,  and  fourteen  days  which  we  were  behind  the  news 
when  I  left  Quebec. 

"  I  went  on  shore  and  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  where  my  troubles 
began.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  Liverpool 
assembled  in  the  large  room  to  present  me  with  an  address,  which 

was  put  into  my  hand  by  Mr.  William  Brown Afterwards 

Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone,  from  the  Financial  Reform  Association, 
Mr.  Rathbone,  from  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Society,  all  presented  addresses,  to  which 
I  was  obliged,  without  a  moment's  notice,  and  with  my  head  still 
swimming  with  the  motion  of  the  sea,  to  deliver  replies.  It  was 
really  like  killing  one  with  kindness.  I  have  come  on  here  [to 
Manchester]  to  see  my  friends,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
A  deputation  from  Rochdale  is  over  also.  And  I  have  an  address 
from  a  number  of  persons,  including  Bazley  and  H.  Ashwoith,  wish- 
ing nie  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Indeed,  almost 
without  exception,  everybody,  Radicals,  peace  men,  and  all,  are 
trying  to  persuade  me  to  it. 

"  N(nv  it  really  seems  to  me  that  they  must  all  have  gone  mad, 
for  with  my  recorded  opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston's  public  con- 
duct during  the  last  dozen  years,  in  which  opinions  I  liave  experi- 
enced no  cluingey  were  I  suddenly  to  jump  at  the  offer  of  a  place 
imder  him,  I  should  ruin  myself  in  my  own  self-respect,  and 
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ultimately  lose  the  confidence  of  the  very  men  who  are  in  this 
moment  of  excitement  urging  me  to  enter  his  Cabinet  So  great 
is  the  pressure  put  on  me,  that  if  it  were  Loi-d  Granville,  or  even 
Lord  John,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  I  should  be  obliged,  greatly 
against  my  will,  to  be  a  Right  Honorable.  But  to  take  office  now, 
without  a  single  declaration  of  change  of  view  regarding  his  public 
conduct,  would  be  so  monstrous  a  course,  that  nothing  on  earth 
sliall  induce  me  to  do  it  I  am  going  to  town  this  afternoon,  and 
sliall  forward  him  my  answer  on  my  arrival  I  listen  to  all  U)y 
friends  and  say  nothing,  but  my  mind  is  made  up." 

On  arriving  a  day  or  two  later  in  London,  Cobden  lost  no  time 
in  calling  upon  Lord  Palmerston.  He  wrote  a  full  account  of  all 
that  passed  between  them  to  Mr.  Sale,  his  brother-in-law  in 
Manchester. 

"  London,  4:th  Jidy^  1859.  —  I  thought  it  best  on  my  arrival  in 
town  to  go  first  to  Palmerston,  and  explain  plainly  and  frankly 
everything.  On  calling  on  him  I  was  most  pleasantly  welcomed, 
and  we  talked  as  usual  for  a  few  minutes  on  everything  but  what 
I  went  about  At  length  I  broke  the  ice  in  this  way.  *  You  have 
acted  in  so  manly  and  magnanimous  a  manner  in  pressing  me  to 
take  office  in  your  Cabinet,  that  I  feel  bound  to  come  and  talk  to 
you  without  reserve  upon  the  subject  My  case  is  tliia  For  the 
last  twelve  years  I  have  been  the  systematic  and  constant  assail- 
ant of  the  principle  on  which  your  foreign  policy  has  been  carried 
on.  I  believed  you  to  be  warlike,  intermeddling,  and  quarrelsome, 
and  that  your  ix)licy  was  calculated  to  embroil  us  with  foreign 
nations.  At  the  same  time  1  have  expressed  a  general  want  of 
confidence  in  your  domestic  politics.  Now  I  may  have  been 
altogether  wrong  in  my  views ;  it  is  possible  I  may  have  been, 
but  I  put  it  candidly  to  you  whether  it  ought  to  be  in  your 
Cabinet,  whilst  holding  a  post  of  high  honor  and  emolument 
derived  from  you,  that  I  should  make  the  first  avowal  of  a  change 
of  opinion  respecting  your  public  policy  ?  Should  I  not  expose 
myself  to  severe  suspicions,  and  deservedly  so,  if  I  were  under 
these  circumstances  to  step  from  an  Atlantic  steamer  into  your 
Cabinet?  Understand,  I  beg,  that  I  have  no  personal  feelings 
which  prevent  me  from  accepting  your  offer.  I  have  opposed  yoa 
as  the  supposed  representative  of  what  I  believed  to  be  dangerons 
principles.  If  I  have  ever  been  personally  offensive  in  my  oppo- 
sition it  was  not  intended,  and  assuredly  you  never  gave  me  any 
justification  for  such  a  course.' 

"  In  reply  he  disclaimed  any  feelings  of  a  personal  kind»  and 
said  that  even  if  there  had  been  any  personalities,  they  never 
ought  to  be  remembered  for  three  months;  and  he  added  in  a 
laughing  way  that  he  thought  Gibson  had  hit  him  quite  as  hard 
as  I  had    Then  he  commenced  to  combat  my  otgeGtions^  and  to 
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oflTer,  with  apparently  great  sincerity,  a  variety  of  argomentB  to 
show  that  I  ought  to  enter  the  Cabinet,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  fact  that  as  questions  of  foreign  policy  were  now  upper- 
most, and  as  those  questions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Executivei 
it  was  only  by  joining  the  Government  that  I  could  influence 
them.  '  You  and  your  friends  complain,'  he  said,  '  of  a  secret 
diplomacy,  and  that  wars  are  entered  into  without  consulting  the 
people.  Now  it  is  in  the  Cabinet  alone  that  questions  of  foreign 
policy  are  settled.  We  never  consult  Parliament  till  after  they 
are  settled.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  those  ques- 
tions, you  can  only  do  so  in  the  Cabinet'  This  was  the  argument 
I  found  it  most  difficult  to  answer,  and  therefore  he  prised  it 
most  strongly. 

"  But  finding  me  still  firm  in  my  objections,  he  observed  laugh- 
ingly, 'Why  are  you  in  the  House  of  Commons?'  I  answered 
also  with  a  laugh,  '  Upon  my  word  I  hardly  know.'  '  But  why 
did  you  enter  public  life  ? '  said  he.  '  I  hardly  know,'  was  my 
answer ;  '  it  was  by  mere  accident,  and  for  a  special  purpose,  an4 
probably  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  and  my  family  if  I 
had  kept  my  private  station.'  Upon  which  he  threw  out  both 
his  hands,  and,  with  a  laugh  louder  than  before,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Well,  but  being  in  it,  why  not  go  on  ? '  He  added, '  BecoUect  I 
don't  offer  you  the  seat  from  any  desire  of  my  own  to  change  my 
colleagues.  If  left  to  me,  I  would  of  course  rather  have  gone  on 
as  before  with  my  old  friends.  I  offer  you  the  seat  because  you 
have  a  right  to  it.* 

"  In  answer  to  my  remark  that  perhaps  others  might  be  found 
quite  as  much  entitled  as  myself  to  represent  the  advanced  Liberals 
in  his  Government,  he  replied  quickly, '  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  mention  tlie  name  of  any  one  excepting  Bright,  Gibson,  and 
yourself,  that  I  could  bring  into  the  Cabinet  as  the  representative 
of  the  Radicals  ?  *  I  urged  that  Bright  had  been  unfairly  judged, 
and  that  his  speeches  at  Birmingham,  &c.,  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
exclude  him  from  an  offer  of  a  seat,  and  I  remarked  that  he  had 
very  carefully  avoided  personalities  in  those  speeches.  *  It  is  not 
personalities  that  are  complained  of;  a  public  man,'  said  he,  *is 
right  in  attacking  persons.  But  it  is  his  attacks  on  dosses  that 
have  given  offence  to  powerful  bodies,  who  can  make  their  resent- 
ment felt' 

"  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  gave  me  a  full  explanation  of 
his  views  on  the  present  war,  and  expressed  his  determination 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutmlity,  observing  that,  as  the  people  of 
England  would  as  soon  think  of '  evacuating  these  islands '  as  to 
go  to  war  in  behalf  of  Austria,  and  as  France  did  not  ask  us  to  help 
lier,  he  could  not  see  any  possibility  of  our  being  mixed  up  in  the 
i'ray.     On  this  point  he  remarked :  —  *  K  you  are  afraid  of  our 

80 
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abandoniug  our  neutral  ground,  why  don't  you  come  into  tbe 
citadel  of  power,  where  you  could  have  a  voice  in  preventing  it?* 

"  On  his  remarking  upon  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  carry- 
ing on  the  Government  unless  all  parties  were  united,  and  how 
impossible  it  was  for  him  to  do  so  if  the  natural  representatives 
of  the  Liberals  would  not  take  office,  I  replied  that  the  very  &ct 
of  his  having  offered  me  office  was,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  his 
justification ;  and  that  /  should  be  blamed,  and  not  he,  in  the 
matter.  And  I  added,  *  I  shall  give  just  the  same  support  to  your 
Government  whilst  Mr.  Gibson  is  in  it,  who  represents  identically 
my  views,  as  I  should  if  I  were  one  of  your  Government :  for  I 
should  be  certain  to  run  away,  if  you  were  to  do  anything  very 
contrary  to  my  strong  convictions.'  I  added  that  at  present  there 
were  only  two  subjects  on  which  we  could  have  any  serious  dif- 
ference, and  that  if  he  kept  out  of  the  war,  and  gave  us  a  fair 
Reform  measure,  I  did  not  see  any  other  point  on  which  I  should 
be  found  opposing  him.  He  returned  to  the  argument  that  my 
presence  in  the  Government  was  the  important  step  required; 
and  I  then  told  him  that  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  my  friends 
in  Lancashire,  who  had  kindly  pressed  the  matter  on  me,  and 
having  resolved  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  views,  which  nothing 
but  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  propriety  of  my  course  could 
have  induced  me  to  do,  my  mind  was  irrevocably  made  up.  And 
80  I  rose  to  depart,  expressing  the  hope  that  our  personal  and 
political  relations  might  be  in  future  the  same  as  if  I  were  in  his 
Government. 

"  As  I  left  the  room  he  said,  '  Lady  Falmerston  receives  to- 
morrow evening  at  ten  ? '  To  which  I  instantly  replied, '  I  shall 
be  happy  to  be  allowed  to  present  myself  to  her.'  '  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  will,'  was  his  answer,  and  so  we  parted. 

"The  next  evening  I  was  at  Cambridge  House  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  myself  among  a  crowd  of  &shionables  and  politi- 
cians, and  was  the  lion  of  the  party.  The  women  came  and 
stared  with  their  glasses  at  me,  and  then  brought  their  friends  to 
stare  also.  As  I  came  away,  Jacob  Omnium  and  I  were  squeezed 
into  a  corner  together,  and  he  remarked, '  You  are  the  greatest 
political  monster  that  ever  was  seen  in  this  house.  There  never 
was  before  seen  such  a  curiosity  as  a  man  who  refused  a  Cabinet 
office  from  Lord  Falmerston,  and  then  came  to  visit  him  hera 
Why,  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  men  in  all  that  crowd  that  would 
not  jump  at  the  offer,  and  believe  themselves  quite  as  fit  as  yoa 
to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.' 

"  I  never  had  before  so  much  annoyance  to  my  feelings  as  in 
this  matter.  To  be  pressed  by  nearly  all  my  friends  to  take  ft 
course  which  I  felt  from  the  first  moment  to  be  impossiUei  was 
a  most  painful  ordeal  to  go  through.     I  don't  remember  ai^ 
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political  occurrence  which  ever  before  made  me  ilL  This  has 
really  upset  my  physical  health.  However,  I  hope  my  friends 
will  on  reflection  do  me  justice,  and  believe  that  I  act^  consci- 
entiously. Certainly  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  nature 
would  have  led  me  to  come  to  quite  another  conclusion." 

This  conclusion  caused  deep  chagrin  to  many,  perhaps  to  most, 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  most  closely  associated.  His 
friends  in  the  north  were  excited  and  elated  by  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  their  own  number,  a  middle-class  manufacturer,  had 
at  length  penetrated  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  oligarchy.  In 
France  all  the  best  men  were  infinitely  delighted  by  the  honor 
that  had  been  paid  to  one  to  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  look 
up  as  the  champion  of  progress  and  political  morality.  They 
dreamed  that  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  would  be  a  guaranty 
for  conciliatory  ideas  in  the  Government  Th^  were  greatly 
disappointed  at  the  issua  M.  Chevalier  accepted  Cobdeirs  rea- 
sons ;  but  he  protested  against  any  absolute  and  systematic 
resolution  on  Cobden's  part  never  to  take  office.  "  When  a  man 
has  mixed  himself  up  in  public  affairs,"  he  said,  "  with  so  much 
superiority  and  success  as  you  have  had,  then  the  public  has  a 
certain  claim  upon  him,  and  the  exercise  of  this  claim  is  the 
demand  that  he  shall  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try." 

There  was  one  eminent  man,  however,  who  earnestly  approved 
of  the  step  that  had  been  taken.  Mr.  Bright  declared  that  he 
had  never  been  more  clear  of  anything  than  that  Cobden  looked 
at  the  matter  in  a  true  light ;  and  he  thought  that  a  few  months 
would  prove  this  to  be  so.  We  now  know  that  Mr.  Bright's 
sagacity  was  not  at  fault  Almost  from  the  first  the  new  Cabinet 
espoused  the  policy  of  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  within  the  few 
months  of  which  Mr.  Bright  had  spoken,  we  shall  find  Cobden 
writing  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John,  with  a  vehemence  of 
protest  and  conviction  which  he  could  under  no  circumstances 
have  controlled,  and  which  would  have  made  his  position  in  the 
Government  desperate.  It  is  true  that  to  one  powerful  member 
of  that  Cabinet  its  military  policy,  now  and  after,  was  as  abhor- 
rent as  it  was  to  Cobden  himself;  who  wrestled  with  his  con- 
science by  day  and  by  night  as  to  the  morality  of  his  position  ; 
and  who  only  escaped  from  his  own  reprobation  by  the  hope  that 
in  a  V)alance  of  evils  he  had  chosen  the  course  which  led  to  the 
less  of  them.  If  Cobden  had  been  sitting  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
side  at  the  council  table  during  the  first  half  of  1860,  would  they 
to;i[ethcr  have  been  able  to  resist  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  supported  by  the  body  of  the  Cabinet,  and  encouraged 
by  the  excited  suspicions  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  ?  To 
put  the  question  is  to  answer  it      Lord  Palmerston  was  quite 
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strong  enough  at  that  moment  to  do  without  Cobden,  and  even 
without  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  Mr.  Gladstone,  yielding  to  a  moral 
pressure  which,  as  we  shall  see,  Cobden  unsparingly  applied  to 
him  when  the  time  came,  had  refused  to  remain  an  accessory, 
and  had  left  the  Government.  If  Cobden  had  taken  office  at 
Midsummer,  he  would  certainly  have  been  out  of  it  by  Christ- 
mas. 

Beneath  solid  considerations  of  this  kind,  there  was  probably 
an  unsiK)ken  sense  of  a  loss  of  personal  dignity  and  self-respect 
that  would  follow  official  subordination  to  a  Minister  of  whom 
lie  had  thought  and  spoken  so  ill  as  he  had  thought  and  spoken 
of  Lord  Palmtjrston.  When  Macaulay  supposed  in  the  crisis  of 
1845  that  there  was  a  chance  of  his  being  invited  to  take  office 
under  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  he  said:  "After  the  language  which  I 
have  held  res^xicting  Peel,  and  which  I  am  less  than  ever  disposed 
to  retract,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  without  a  loss  of  personal  dignity, 
and  without  exposing  myself  to  suspicions  and  insinuations  that 
would  be  insuppoitable  to  me,  hold  any  situation  under  him."* 
There  is  always  sure  to  be  too  little  rather  than  too  much  of  this 
honomble  sensibility  in  public  life.  Cobden  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  disclaiming  all  personal  feeling  about  Lord  Palmerston, 
but  his  repugnance  to  the  sentiments,  traditions,  and  methods  of 
whicli  Palmei"ston  was  the  representative,  was  the  deepest  part 
of  his  nature,  and  it  was  ineradicable.  The  instinct  was  surely 
sound  which  told  him  that  something  would  be  lost  to  the  integ- 
rity of  his  political  character  and  conscience,  if  he  allowed  the 
seeming  exj>ediency  of  the  hour  to  tempt  him  into  an  alliancs 
with  a  system  that  he  had  always  denounced,  and  with  men  who 
had  all  their  lives  been  committed  to  it  hesurt  and  souL  Other 
people  would  in  the  long  run  have  felt  the  same  thing  about  him. 
The  moml  influence  of  character  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  forces. 
It  is  afl'ected  by  subtle  and  almost  imperceptible  agencies^  of 
which  logic  is  far  too  rough  an  instrument  to  take  any  accoont 
The  idea  which  men  had,  and  still  have,  of  Cobden's  simplicity, 
independence,  and  conviction,  would  inevitably  have  been  tar- 
nished if  he  had  accepted  a  post  under  one,  to  whom  the  beliefs 
and  the  language  of  a  lifetime  made  him  the  typical  antagonist 

This  was  wliat  was  in  Cobden 's  mind  when  he  said,  "  I  have  a 
horror  of  losing  my  individuality,  which  is  to  me  as  existence 
itself.*'  His  position  in  the  League  had  shown  that  nobody  was 
less  open  than  he  to  the  charge  of  inability  to  act  with  others^  — 
that  faUil  sign  of  mediociH)  capacity.  But  a  more  fatal  sign  of  a 
worse  mond  mediocrity  is  the  ability  to  act  with  the  first  coiner. 
Cobden  was  of  all  men  the  most  stanch  and  most  flexible 

1  Trevelyan's  Lift,  U.  198. 
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ber  of  an  alliance,  but  lie  was  scrupulous^  c«nM  in  choosing 
who  his  allies  should  be.  He  was  right  in  thinking  that  he 
should  not  find  one  after  his  own  heart  either  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  or  among  many  of  the  colleagues  with  whom  fidmerston 
was  likely  to  provide  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  FRENCH  TREATY. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  M.  Michel  Chevalier  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, which  led  to  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  life 
of  Cobden,  as  well  as  to  a  very  important  episode  in  the  relations 
between  England  and  France.  To  M.  Chevalier,  Free  Trade  was 
an  article  of  religious  conviction.  In  his  early  manhood  he  had 
been  one  of  that  truly  remarkable  band  of  men  who  between  1830 
and  1840  devoted  themselves  to  the  principles  of  Saint  Simon,  to 
propagating  them  in  every  country  from  the  Seine  to  the  Nile,  and 
to  carrying  them  out  in  their  own  lives  and  persons  with  the  fer- 
vid enthusiasm  of  the  first  followers  of  Saint  Francis.  It  was 
they  who  first  succeeded  in  setting  industrial  questions  before 
political  ones  in  French  opinion ;  and  though  their  organization 
split  upon  the  ix)ck  of  certain  theocratic  fantasies,  the  wide  social 
views  connected  with  it  remained  deeply  stamped  on  their  minds. 
They  made  a  definite  impression  in  France,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  events  of  1848.  So  early  as  1832  M.  Chevalier  had  shown 
the  bias  of  his  views  by  a  paper  on  the  Mediterranean  system, 
proposing  the  construction  of  railways  throughout  Europe  on  a 
scale  which  then  seemed  chimerical  enough.  In  this  he  dwelt 
upon  the  facilities  that  would  be  offered  for  travelling  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  how  these  facilities  "would  speedily 
break  down  the  barriers  of  ancient  prejudice,  remove  hereditary 
animosities,  and  firmly  cement  nation  to  nation  in  a  lasting 
peace."  ^  The  Suez  Canal  was  another  favorite  idea  with  these 
far-seeing  men ;  for  one  of  the  most  striking  things  about  them 
was  that  tliey  united  to  their  mystic  enthusiasm,  as  their  lives 
afterwanls  proved,  practical  faculties  of  the  highest  and  most  val- 
uable kind.  Free  exchange  exactly  fitted  in  with  their  notions 
of  i>ronioting  international  union  by  increasing  the  pacific  inter- 
course of  nations. 

1  Sco  Mr.  A.  J.  Booth's  SairU  Simon  and  Saint  Sinumttm  (Longnum,  1876), 
p.  169  —  an  excellent  account  of  an  extraoi-diiiary  moYemeDt. 
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In  the  session  of  1859  Mr.  Bright  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  incidei^tally  asked  why,  instead  of  lavishing  the  national 
substance  in  armaments,  they  did  not  go  to  the  French  Emperor 
and  attempt  t(v  persuade  him  to  allow  his  i)eople  to  trade  freely 
with  ours.^  M.  Chevalier,  after  reading  this  speech,  was  inspired 
by  the  idea  of  a  Commercial  Treaty  between  England  and  France, 
and  he  wr.<>te  to  Cobden  in  this  sense.  Coming  to  England  shortly 
afterwa?fds,  he  found  that  Cobden  had  arranged,  for  family  reasons, 
to  pa'8»s  a  portion  of  the  winter  in  Paris.  He  immediately  saw  an 
ope  ning,  and  urged  Cobden  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  converting 
t?iie  Emperor,  as  fifteen  yeai-s  earlier  he  had  so  powerfully  aided 
in  converting  the  English  public,  to  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and 
to  as  near  an  execution  of  that  policy  as  the  circumstances  of  a 
country  still  in  the  stage  of  prohibition  could  pennit. 

These  ideas  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  Cobden  that  he 
grew  eager  to  discuss  them  witli  the  only  statesman  in  the  high 
official  world  with  whom  he  felt  conscious  of  deep  moral  and 
political  sympathy.  What  made  the  idea  of  a  Treaty  possible, 
moreover,  was  that  in  the  following  year  terminable  annuities  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  two  millions  would  fall  in,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  that  amount  of  taxation 
to  deal  with.  If  the  Minister  could  be  induced  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  Treaty,  he  would  by  means  of  such  a  surplus  be  able  to 
make  that  reduction  in  the  duties  on  French  articles  which  the 
French  would  regard,  and  insist  upon,  as  a  price  for  a  transforma- 
tion of  their  own  prohibitive  system.  In  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, Cobden  paid  a  visit  to  Hawarden,  and  there  he  opened 
his  mind  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  were  both  of  them  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  objections  to  which  on  strictly  economic  grounds 
treaties  of  commerce  must  always  be  open.  They  both  felt  it  to 
be  perfectly  true,  if  economic  rules  were  never  under  any  circum- 
stances to  be  contravened,  that,  as  Mr.  Bright  had  already  said,  it 
was  our  business  to  look  to  our  own  tariff's,  and  to  release  French 
products  from  the  duties  that  prevented  our  tmding  with  France; 
and  this  without  any  stipulation  as  to  what  France  should  do  in 
return.  But  then  they  felt  that  the  occasion  was  one  which  could 
not  be  judged  in  this  simple  way.  An  economic  principle  by  itself, 
as  all  sensible  men  have  now  learnt,  can  never  be  decisive  of  any- 
thing in  the  mixed  and  complex  sphere  of  practice.  Neither 
Cobden  nor  Mr.  Gladstone  could  resist  the  force  of  M.  Chevalier's 
emphatic  assurance,  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  French  tariff 

1  The  idea  was  in  the  air.  In  a  conycrsation  with  Iiord  John  Rmaell,  Cooat 
Porsif^iiy  expressed  a  wisli,  as  an  earnest  of  tlio  sincerity  of  the  Emperor's  deaiic 
for  |K»acp,  for  a  Commercial  Treaty  l)etween  Great  Britain  and  France,  hf  whid 
France  mi^ht  he  enahled  to  lower  her  protective  duties. — ICartin*t  L^ft  qf  At 
Prince  Consort,  iv.  470. 
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be  altered  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade  than  through  a  diplo- 
matic act,  that  is  to  say,  a  commercial  treaty  with  England.  The 
Emperor,  moreover,  in  spite  of  his  absolutist  system,  was  practi- 
cally powerless  to  reduce  his  duties,  unless  the  English  Gk>vem- 
ment  gave  him  the  help  of  a  corresponding  movement  on  their 
side. 

Mr.  Gladstone  discerned  both  the  opportunity  which  such  a 
movement  would  afford  for  continuing  the  great  work  of  tariff 
reform,  and  the  strong  influence  that  a  commercial  treaty  would 
have  upon  the  violent  and  dangerous  perturbations  in  the  political 
sentiment  of  the  two  nations  towards  one  another.  His  powerful 
imagination  was  kindled,  and  he  had  the  first  dawn  of  that  fine 
vision  which  he  revealed  to  the  public  in  the  famous  budget 
speech  of  the  following  February.  He  was,  in  fact,  continuing  the 
work  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  begun  in  1842,  along  the  very 
lines  which  Peel  had  then  expressly  laid  down.  In  uie  case  of 
wine  and  brandy,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  said  that  he  did  not  reduce 
the  duty,  because  he  hoped  that  they  might  employ  these  duties 
"  as  instruments  of  negotiation,  with  a  view  of  effecting  a  reduction 
in  the  duties  imposed  by  other  countries  on  the  produce  of  our 
own  country."  "  I  am  not  disposed,"  Peel  said,  "  to  carry  too  far 
that  principle  of  withholding  from  ourselves  the  benefits  of  reduc- 
tion of  duties  in  order  to  force  other  nations  to  act  in  a  reciprocal 
manner,  and  in  many  cases  we  weakened  the  effect  of  instruments 
we  held  in  our  own  hands  by  reducing  the  duty  of  articles  relative 
to  which  negotiations  might  have  been  entered  into.  Our  general 
rule  was  that  in  cases  where  the  articles  were  elements  of  manu- 
facture, or  where  there  was  risk  from  smuggling,  we  took  to  our- 
selves the  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
these  articles ;  but  in  others,  wine  for  example,  we  made  no  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  and  intend  to  make  no  reduction  of  duty,  in  the  hope 
that  we  shall  induce  other  countries  to  give  to  us  an  equivalent 
advantage."  ^  The  discussion  therefore  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Cobden  at  Hawanlen  in  1859  turned  upon  the  means  of  real- 
izing the  hope  then  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1843,  and 
expressed  by  him  not  casually,  but  as  an  element  in  a  deliberate 
jx)licy. 

Cobden's  first  suggestion  had  been  that,  as  he  was  about  to 
spend  a  ])art  of  the  winter  in  Paris,  he  might  perhaps  be  of  use 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  way  of  inquiry.  Conversation  expanded 
this  modest  proposal  into  something  more  definite  and  more  ener- 
getic. It  was  thought  that,  if  he  had  the  tacit  and  informal 
autliority  of  the  British  Government,  he  might  put  himself  into 
communication  with  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers,  might  bring 

1  Feb.  17,  1848. 
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to  bear  upon  them  his  well-tried  powers  of  persuasion  and  conver- 
sion, and  might  work  out  w4th  them  the  scheme  of  a  treaty  which 
would  give  an  occasion  for  a  great  fiscal  reform  in  both  countriee, 
and  in  botli  countries  would  produce  a  solid  and  sterling  pacifica- 
tion of  feelings. 

This  was  the  plan  with  which  Cobden  quitted  Hawarden.  He 
was  not  confident  of  success,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
deal  with  governments,  and  he  had  little  faith  in  either  the  cour- 
age or  the  disinterestedness  of  governments.  When  he  started 
on  the  expedition,  he  had  written  in  no  sanguine  vein  to  Mr. 
Bright :  —  **  Governments  seem  as  a  rule  to  be  standing  conspirar 
cies  to  rob  and  bamboozle  people,  and  why  should  that  of  Louis 
Napoleon  be  an  exception  ?  The  more  I  see  of  the  rulers  of  the 
world/'  he  added,  in  amplification  of  a  famous  saying,  "  the  less 
of  wisdom  or  greatness  do  I  find  necessary  for  the  government  of 
mankind." 

When  he  reached  London  he  found  that  the  Ministers  had 
been  summoned  for  a  Cabinet  Council.  He  called  upon  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  lUissell,  and  discussed  M.  Chevalier's 
notions  with  them.  "  It  is  not  easy,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bright,  "  to 
interest  men  whose  foreign  policy  has  been  running  in  such  dif- 
ferent grooves,  in  questions  of  political  economy  and  tarifls.  But 
I  s[K)ke  frankly  to  both  of  them  as  to  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  France,  and  dis^mraged  the  value  of  an  alliance  in  China,  or 
any  other  pretended  entente  cardiale,  whilst  we  were  keeping  up 
twenty-six  millions  of  armaments,  principally  as  a  defence  against 
France." 

"  From  what  I  hear,"  he  continued,  "  the  Cabinet  is  concerned 
with  the  mighty  question  whether  France  is  to  take  a  bit  of  terri- 
tory from  Morocco.  We  are,  I  suppose,  to  protest  from  Gibraltar 
against  anything  so  shocking  to  us  as  picking  and  stealing  our 
neighbor's  territory  going  on  within  view  of  that  reputable  pos- 
session of  ours.  We  have  taken  a  whole  empire  from  a  Mahome- 
tan sovereign  in  Asia,  and  we  are  horrified  at  France  taking  a 
province  in  the  same  latitude  from  a  Mahometan  sovereign  in 
Africa.  For  my  part,  if  France  took  the  whole  of  Africa,  I  do  not 
see  what  harm  she  would  do  us  or  anybody  else  save  herself."  * 

It  will  one  day  seem  incredible  that  two  keen  and  patriotic 
statesmen  of  the  eminence  which  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Bussell  held  in  the  public  esteem,  should  at  this  stage  of  our  hts- 

1  The  source  of  the  uneasiness  in  Downing  Rtroet  was  the  dijipute  between  Spaa 
and  Morocco,  as  to  the  boundaries  of  tlio  Spanish  territory  round  Ceuta.  '*  It  if 
plain,"  Lord  Pa1merst4)n  wrote  to  Lord  John  RusseU,  "  that  France  aims  throQtfh 
HTMiin  at  ^>tting  fortified  points  on  each  side  of  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar"  —  witli  tM 
ultimate  view  of  "shutting  us  out  of  the  Mediterranean."  (Ashley's  Zi/e,  it  S74.) 
The  inf<;rence  as  to  the  designs  of  France  is  a  masterpiece  of  tlie  penrene  ingenuity 
of  the  Palmerstonian  policy  of  alarm. 
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tory  have  so  misconceived  the  relative  importance  of  things,  as  to 
think  the  very  remotest  doings  of  any  foreign  government  a  mat- 
ter of  real  and  primary  importance,  and  an  extension  of  our  trade, 
however  vast  it  might  promise  to  be,  a  matter  so  purely  secondary 
as  hardly  to  be  worth  an  hoards  serious  attention.  At  a  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner,  or  at  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  each  of  them  often 
uttered  the  stereotyped  sentences  about  commercial  prosperity 
being  the  basis  of  British  greatnesa  But  neither  of  them  had 
what  religious  writers  call  a  living  sense  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  words  were  true.  They  were  really  thinking  all  the  time  of 
strong  despatches  and  spirited  representations.  The  commercial 
and  industrial  movements  of  our  own  country,  and  the  relations 
of  government  to  them,  were  treated  as  objects  for  men  of  the 
thinl  or  fourth  order  in  the  political  system.  What  is  curious  is, 
that  while  devoting  such  passionate  attention  to  foreign  affairs, 
no  men  ever  seem  to  take  so  little  pains  as  ministers  of  this 
stamp  to  keep  themselves  abundantly  and  accurately  informed  of 
what  really  goes  on  in  foreign  countries,  what  forces  are  at  work 
under  the  trite  words  of  diplomatic  agents,  what  amount  of  sub* 
stance  throws  those  shadows  about  which  they  write  and  speak 
so  many  busy  sentences. 

Although,  however,  he  received  no  cheerful  encouragement  from 
either  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Gobden  was 
not  forbidden  to  proceed  on  the  mission  that  he  had  volunteered. 
On  October  18  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  on  the  23d  he  went  to  see 
Lord  Cowley  at  Chantilly.  They  had  a  long  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  English  Ambassador  gave  the  Emperor  a  high 
character  for  straightforwardness,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  his 
word  in  all  his  engagements  with  Lord  Cowley  himself.  Two 
days  later,  Cobden,  M.  Chevalier,  and  M.  Rouher  dined  together. 
The  Minister  had  been  very  uneasy  lest  the  fact  of  his  interview 
with  Cobden  should  get  abroad,  and  I  have  heard  that  the  dinner 
was  planned  with  as  much  secrecy  and  discretion  as  if  they  had 
been  three  housebreakers  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

M.  Rouher,  who  was  then  Minister  of  Commerce,  professed 
strong  Free-trade  views,  and  was  thoroughly  won  round  by  Cob- 
den's  exposition  of  the  well-known  list  of  Protectionist  subterfuges. 
He  made  no  secret  that  it  was  the  Emperor  only  who  on  every 
question  gave  the  initiative  to  his  Minister.  If  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  reform  his  customs  duties,  M.  Rouher  would  be  a  very 
willing  instrument  in  promoting  his  plans.  The  next  step,  and 
the  greatest,  was  to  convince  the  Emperor.  The  Minister  under- 
took to  procure  an  invitation,  and  two  days  later  (October  27)  Cob- 
den went  to  St.  Cloud  to  have  his  first  audience.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  they  had  seen  one  another.  Cobden  had  met  Louis 
Napoleon  at  breakfast  at  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes's  three  days  after 
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the  escape  from  Ham  in  1846.  He  had  then  set  the  Prince  down 
for  a  very  mediocre  person  indeed.  He  did  his  best  to  remember 
that  he  was  now  talking  to  quite  a  different  personage,  but  was 
not  sure  that  he  always  succeeded.  Cobden  kept  a  full  journal  of 
the  events  of  the  negotiation,  and  the  following  is  his  account  of 
the  first  interview  with  the  convert  who  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance :  — 

"After  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  improvements 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  after  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  my  not  having  entered  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  Emperor  alluded  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Eng* 
land,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  notwithstanding  he  had  for  ten 
years  given  every  possible  proof  of  his  desire  to  preserve  the  friend- 
ship of  the  British  people,  the  press  had  at  last  defeated  his  pur- 
pose, and  now  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  seemed  to  be 
worse  than  ever.  He  ai)pealed  to  me  if  he  had  ever  done  one  act 
to  justify  the  manner  in  which  he  was  assailed  by  our  press.  I 
candidly  told  him  that  I  thought  the  Governments  of  both  coun- 
tries were  to  blame.  He  asked  what  he  could  do  more  than  he 
had  already  done  to  promote  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries.^  This  led  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  and  I  uiged 
many  arguments  in  favor  of  removing  those  obstacles  which  pre- 
vented the  two  countries  from  being  brought  into  closer  depend- 

1  In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  occa.sion  to  Lord  Palmerston  (Oct.  29, 1859), 
Cobden  gave  a  rather  fuller  account  of  this  preliminary  part  of  the  convemtion  :— 
**The  Emi»eror  began  the  conversation  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  tyoooh 
plaiTiing  of  the  English  Press.  I  told  him  that  1  had  myself  been  accused  of  eveiy 
crime  almost  by  the  Press  (including  an  attempt  at  murder),  and  that  I  had  leant 
to  laugh  at  it.  He  continued  this  topic  by  asking  me  to  xx>int  out  a  single  act  dm- 
ing  the  U>n  years  he  had  been  in  power,  which  had  not  been  dictated  by  a  dcdre  to 
stand  well  with  England,  and  to  keep  the  two  countries  in  a  state  of  hannony  and 
frLon<Iship ;  but  the  Press  had  completely  defeated  his  object.  After  reminding  him 
tliat  I  had  blamed,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  public  meetings,  the  attacks  mode  im 
England  on  the  Government  of  France,  I  said  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  hit 
name,  which  had  such  a  charm  in  the  cottages  of  France,  had  still  a  sound  which 
carried  a  traditional  alarm  into  our  houses,  and  that  this  feeling  was  worked  npon 
by  those  who  for  their  own  ends  persuaded  the  people  that  he  intended  to  repeat  the 
carctT  of  his  uncle.  With  some  excuses,  I  ventured  to  add  that  the  way  in  which 
lie  had  entered  on  the  war  in  Italy,  without  a  previous  expaai  {Us  moiifa^  had  giren 
gn-at  for(!e  to  their  iN:rsuasion.  lie  interrupted  me  by  saying  that  he  had  explained 
his  reasons.  I  toht  him  that  what  I  meant  was  that  he  had  not  apnealea  to  the 
world  with  a  manifesto  of  his  grievances  and  objects,  and  that  if  he  nod  doneio^ 
from  what  I  knew  of  the  opinion  in  England  and  America,  where  the  Austrian  Gor- 
(>rnment  had  hardly  a  friend,  the  feeling  wouM  have  been  so  uniyeraally  in  bis  bvor 
thiit  iv  war  wouM  not  have  Ijecn  necessary.  But  the  suddenness  and  secrecy  witk 
which  this  great  war  was  enteral  u|>on  alarmed  people  lest  the  same  thing  shonki 
be  re|K>ated.  After  some  further  conversation  ai)out  the  state  of  feeling;  wUeh  1 
admitted  was  very  bad,  if  not  iMfrilous,  in  England,  and  which  he  said  was  broQ^ 
to  sueh  a  state  in  Fnince  that  ne  siH'med  to  be  almost  the  only  man  friendly  to  Eqg* 
lan<l  left,  I  expr<^sse<l  an  opinion,  very  frankly,  that  the  Govemmenti  of  both 
tries,  prnfeKsing  as  they  did  to  l>e  friendly,  would  be  responsiblei  if  not 
were  nothing  done  to  try  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things." 
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ence  on  one  another.  He  expressed  himself  as  friendly  to  this 
policy,  but  alluded  to  the  great  difficulties  in  his  way ;  said  he 
had  made  an  effoi't  by  admitting  iron  in  bond  for  ship-building, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  alter  again,  and  spoke  of  the  sliding 
scale  on  com  which  had  been  re-imposed  after  it  had  expired. 
I  spoke  of  the  opportuneness  of  the  present  moment  for  making  a 
simultaneous  change  in  the  English  and  French  tariffs,  as  there 
was  a  prospect  of  a  surplus  of  revenue  next  year,  owing  to  the  ex- 
piry of  our  terminable  annuities,  and  that  S£r.  Gladstone  was  very 
desirous  to  make  this  surplus  available  for  reducing  duties  on 
French  commodities.  Louis  Napoleon  said  he  had  a  majority  of 
his  Chambers  quite  opposed  to  Free  Trade,  and  that  they  would 
not  pass  a  decided  measure ;  that  by  the  constitution  he  could  alter 
the  tariff  by  a  decree,  if  it  were  part  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power ;  and  he  asked  me  whether  England  would  enter  into  a 
commercial  treaty  with  him.  I  explained  that  we  could  give  no 
exclusive  privileges  to  any  nation ;  that  we  could  simultaneously 
make  reductions  in  our  tariffs ;  and  the  alterations  might  be  in- 
serted in  a  treaty,  but  that  our  tariff  must  be  equally  applicable 
to  all  countries.  He  said  he  was  under  a  pledge  not  to  abolish 
the  prohibitive  system  in  France  and  substitute  moderate  duties, 
previous  to  1861.  I  told  him  that  I  saw  no  obstacle  in  this  to  a 
treaty  being  entered  into  next  spring,  for  that  the  moral  effect 
would  be  the  same  even  if  the  full  operation  of  the  new  duties 
did  not  come  into  play  for  two  or  three  years.  He  asked  me  to 
let  him  know  what  reductions  could  be  made  in  our  tariff  upon 
articles  affecting  his  country,  which  I  promised  to  do.  He  then 
inquired  wliat  I  should  advise  him  to  do  in  regard  to  the  French 
tariff.  I  said  I  should  attack  one  article  of  great  and  universal 
necessity,  as  I  had  done  in  England,  when  I  confined  aU  my  ef- 
forts to  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  knowing  that  when  that 
clcf-dC'Vo\iie  was  removed,  the  whole  system  would  falL  In 
France,  the  great  primary  want  was  cheap  iron,  which  is  the  daily 
bread  of  all  industries,  and  I  should  begin  by  abolishing  the  duty 
on  iron  and  coal,  and  then  I  should  be  in  a  better  position  for  ap- 
proaching all  the  other  industries ;  that  I  would,  if  necessary,  pay 
an  indemnity  in  some  shape  to  the  iron-masters,  and  thus  be  en- 
abled to  abolish  their  protection  immediately — a  course  which  I 
should  not  contemplate  following  with  any  other  conmiodity  but 
iron  and  coal.  He  spoke  of  the  danger  of  throwing  men  out  of 
work,  and  I  tried  by  a  variety  of  arguments  to  convince  him,  es- 
pecially by  a  reference  to  the  example  of  England,  that  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  of  duties  is  to  increase,  not  diminish,  the  demand 
for  labor.  I  showed  that  in  England  we  had  much  machinery 
standing  idle  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  workmen  at  the  pres- 
ent time ;  and  in  order  to  allay  his  fears  of  an  inundation  of  Brit- 
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ish  products,  to  throw  his  own  people  out  of  work,  I  explained 
that  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  our  productions  which  was  not  al- 
ready bespoken,  and  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  increase 
largely  our  investment  of  capital,  whilst  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure any  considerable  addition  to  our  laborers.  On  iny  giving 
him  a  description  of  the  reforms  effected  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and 
the  great  reverence  in  which  his  name  is  held,  he  said,  '  I  am 
charmed  and  flattered  at  the  idea  of  performing  a  similar  work  id 
my  country ;  but,'  he  adiled,  *  it  is  very  difficult  in  France  to  make 
reforms ;  we  make  revolutions  in  France,  not  reforms.' 

"Tlie  Emperor  is  short  in  stature  and  very  undignified;  I 
never  saw  a  j^erson  with  fewer  heroic  traits  in  his  appearance 
and  manner.  But  there  is  nothing  harsh  or  even  cold  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  His  eye  is  not  pleasant  at  firsts 
but  it  warms  and  moistens  with  conversation,  and  gives  you  the 
impression  that  he  is  capable  of  generous  emotions. 

"  The  approach  to  the  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud  was  thronged  with 
military,  both  horse  and  foot.  I  entered  the  building,  and  passed 
through  an  avenue  of  liveried  lacqueys  in  the  hall,  from  which  I 
ascended  the  grand  staircase,  guarded  at  the  top  by  sentries,  and 
I  passed  through  a  series  of  apartments  hung  with  goifi;eoii8 
tapestry,  eacli  room  being  in  charge  of  servants  higher  in  rank  as 
they  come  nearer  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  As  I  surveyed 
this  gorgeous  spectacle,  I  found  my  thoughts  busy  with  the  recol- 
lection of  a  very  different  scene  which  I  had  looked  upon  a  few 
months  before  at  Washington,  when  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Prtsi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  a  plain  man  in  a  black  suit,  living  in 
comparative  simplicity,  without  a  sentry  at  his  door  or  a  liveiy 
servant  in  his  house." 

In  writing  of  this  important  interview  to  Mr.  Bright,  Cobden 
says  (Nov.  17,  1850) :  — 

"  I  had  a  full  hour's  private  talk  at  St.  Cloud  with  Louis  Napo- 
leon, lie  knew  I  had  taken  the  unpopular  line  in  opposing  the 
invasion  crv.  He  is  not  unmindful  of  such  acts  of  fairness,  and 
I  felt  myself  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged  to  talk,  with  just 
as  much  frankness  as  I  could  to  you  or  any  other  equal  In 
reply  to  his  strong  complaints  against  the  English  press,  I  told 
him  that  the  course  he  had  taken  in  beginning  the  Italian  war 
suddenly,  and  without  publisliing  a  manifesto  of  his  grievances  to 
the  world,  had  alarmed  the  public  mind  of  Europe ;  that  not  only 
England  but  Germany  was  arming  to  the  teeth ;  and  that  this  was 
all  in  reference  to  himself,  and  from  the  fear  that  he  contemplated 
repeating  the  career  of  his  uncle.  I  told  him  that  there  was  but 
one  way  of  removing  this  impression,  and  that  was  by  a  bold  meas- 
ure of  commercial  reform ;  that  there  was  only  a  choice  between 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  policy  of  Sir  Bobert  PeeL    On 
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this  point,  I  used  every  arguroent,  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  his 
interest  to  begin  the  work  at  once  ;  quoted  the  complete  success 
of  our  experiment ;  and  pointed  to  the  fame  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  veneration  in  which  his  memoiy  was  held,  as  stimulants 
for  his  honorable  ambition.  I  found  his  sympathies  strongly  with 
us,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  practical  details,  and  he  has  consequently 
a  great  dread  of  the  protectionists.  You  may  be  sure  I  spared  no 
pains  to  take  the  latter  gentry  down  in  his  estimation.  I  never 
had  a  better  private  pupiL  He  is  a  good  listener,  and  put  some 
very  pertinent  questions.  The  most  remarkable  fact  respecting 
this  man  is,  that,  whilst  the  press  and  the  popular  sentiment  at- 
tribute to  him  the  most  tortuous  and  deceptive  policy,  dU  who 
have  business  with  him,  without  exception,  give  him  the  char* 
acter  of  straightforwardness  and  fairness.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  Malmesbury,  Lord  John,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  Lord 
Cowley  to  a  very  high  degree  indeed.  Then,  turning  to  Kossuth, 
who  had  the  cup  dashed  suddenly  from  his  lips,  by  the  almost 
unaccountable  turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  war  at  Yillafranca,  he 
distinctly  told  me  that  Louis  Napoleon  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  deceive  or  betray  him,  I  travelled  from  Paris  to  London 
last  week  with  Klapka,  who  was  at  the  headquarters  of  the  war, 
and  he  repeated  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Kossuth.  Klapka 
thinks  Louis  Napoleon  has  genuine  popular  sympathies,  and 
wound  up  his  remarks  on  him  with  the  words,  'II  n'est  pas 
mechant/  " 

The  Emperor  afterwards  expressed  himself  to  M.  Fould  as 
highly  satisfied  with  the  interview.  Cobden,  he  said,  had  given 
him  a  little  courage.  In  describing  this  interview  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, Cobden  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Emperor  was 
more  afraid  than  he  need  have  been,  of  the  protected  interests. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  you  say,"  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  in 
reply,  "  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  greatly  exaggerate  the  re- 
sisting power  of  the  protectionist  classes.  But  the  want  of  moral 
courage  in  Frenchmen  which  you  advert  to,  is  confessed  even 
by  Frenchmen  themselves,  and  it  is  probably  one  cause  of  the 
frequency  of  political  convulsions  in  France."  Napoleon  was 
open  to  the  impressions  of  political  fervor.  Cobden  produced 
upon  his  mind  the  same  reinspiriting  effect  which  had  followed 
in  relation  to  his  Italian  policy  from  the  memorable  interview 
with  Cavour  in  the  previous  spring. 

M.  Fould  was  the  person  next  to  be  converted,  and  Cobden 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  that,  instead  of  the  timid  course  of 
replacing  a  policy  of  prohibition  by  a  policy  of  extensive  protec- 
tion, the  Government  would  do  better  boldly  to  embrace  a  large 
reform.  The  protectionists,  he  very  truly  said,  would  offer  as 
much  opposition  to  a  timid  as  to  a  bold  scheme,  while  for  a  small 
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reform  there  would  be  no  vigorous  popular  sympathy  or  support 
They  went  over  again  the  whole  question  of  Free  Trade,  M.  Fould 
using  many  of  the  old  fallacies  about  being  inundated  by  British 
goods,  laborers  being  thrown  out  of  work,  and  so  forth.  "  I  had," 
says  Cobden,  "to  give  him  the  first  lessons  in  political  economy." 

A  day  or  two  aftei-\^'ards  he  received  from  the  Emperor  an  in- 
vitation for  himself  and  his  wife  to  spend  four  days  at  Compi^gne. 
He  declined  it  on  the  plea  of  Mrs.  Cobden's  health.  M.  Chevar 
lier  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  go,  and  Cobden  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bright  that  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  accept  the  invitation,  be- 
cause it  would  have  given  him  a  good  opportunity  of  talking  to 
the  Emperor  unreservedly,  and  without  the  risk  of  his  audiences 
being  reported.  It  was  the  Emperor^s  custom  to  walk  about  with 
his  guests,  and  chat  with  them  over  his  interminable  cigarettes. 
"  If  I  had  been  sure,"  Cobden  says,  "  of  converting  my  pupil  into 
a  practical  Free  Trader,  I  would  have  gone.  But  if  I  failed,  the 
fact  of  my  having  taken  part  in  those  gay  festivities  would  have 
furnished  a  ready  taunt  of  my  having  been  bought  and  seduced, 
if  I  had  ever  said  a  word  against  a  French  invasion  afterwards. 
So  it  is  better  as  it  is."  ^ 

Ten  days  were  passed  in  discussions  with  M.  Fould,  and  con- 
vereations  with  M.  Chevalier.  There  were  many  vacillations, 
and  each  day  brought  its  new  rumor,  for  hope  or  discouragement 
Cobden's  record  of  some  of  his  interviews  with  the  Minister  is 
worth  reproducing,  because  they  show  the  mind  of  the  French 
Government  in  listening  to  his  arguments,  and  theiy  show  also 
how  entirely  the  French  Ministers  depended  on  him  for  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  in  their  new  policy. 

Nov.  2.  —  "  M.  Fould  called ;  he  seemed  preoccupied  with  the 
uneasy  and  hostile  state  of  feeling  in  England  against  France. 
He  regretted  that  there  was  no  way  in  which  a  statesman  in 
France  could  make  a  public  statement  in  reply  to  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  late  Conservative  banquet  at  Liverpool ;  said  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  allay  the  uneasiness  in  the  financial  and 
commercial  world ;  and  at  all  events,  was  glad  that  the  French 
and  English  Governments  had  come  to  an  understanding  respect- 
ing the  joint  expedition  against  China.'  The  officers  sent  to 
England  to  arrange  this  combination  of  forces  had,  he  said,  com- 
pleted their  plans  satisfactorily  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
authorities.     This  warlike  alliance  has  been  strenuously  sought 

1  To  J.  BHght,  Nov.  20,  1859. 

'  By  i\w  Tivatv  of  1858  tho  European  signatories  had  the  ii|^t  of  Modlilg 
anilnis»uloi-8  to  Pekin.  In  June,  1850,  the  English  fleet  conveying  the  envoy  was 
resisted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-Ho.  Without  giving  the  Chineae  an  opportanity 
of  making  n'paration,  the  English  and  French  Government  proceeded  to  org/mM 
a  joint  cxiH'tlition.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  (Oct.  6,  1S60)  that  tlw  KunipaMI 
troops  committed  the  infamy  of  pillaging  and  burning  the  Summer  Fialaoe. 
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for  lately  by  the  French  Govemment  under  the  impression,  as  I 
believe,  that  it  would  tend  to  promote  a  more  amicable  state 
of  feeling  between  the  two  countries.  I  told  him  I  had  great 
doubts  whether  this  expectation  would  be  realized ;  that  the  wiar 
against  China  would  not  be  popular  in  England ;  and  the  motives 
of  each  party  in  going  into  the  alliance  would  be  certain  to  be 
misinterpreted  by  the  other.  '  Yes/  he  replied,  *  I  suppose  it  will 
be  said  to  be  a  snare  on  our  part'  He  then  repeated  the  words, 
'  Something  must  be  done/  and  he  recurred  at  last,  apparently 
with  no  great  relish,  to  the  subject  of  a  Commercial  Treaty  witn 
England. 

''  He  saw  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  How,  when,  and  where 
could  a  negotiation  be  carried  on,  and  with  whom?  He  was 
afraid  that  if  a  meeting  between  himself,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, M.  Kouher,  and  myself,  were  to  take  place,  it  could  not 
be  kept  a  secret ;  that  at  present  they  had  concealed  even  from 
M.  Walewski,  the  Foreign  Minister,  the  &ct  of  any  conversation 
having  taken  place  between  the  Emperor,  and  themselves,  and 
me.  I  spoke  of  Prince  Napoleon,  whom  M.  Fould  described  as 
quite  a  sincere  opponent  of  Protection,  but  he  added  that  he  was 
very  apt  to  talk  too  freely,  and  that  we  must  be  careful  how  we 
took  him  into  our  counsels.  I  told  him  that,  as  regarded  the 
negotiations,  I  was  prepared  to  go  into  the  preliminary  discus- 
sion of  the  changes  wliich  should  be  made  in  the  tariffs  of  the 
two  countries  ;  that  I  could,  in  a  short  interview  or  two  with  him 
and  M.  Rouher,  give  them  a  general  idea  as  to  what  I  thought 
ought  to  be  done  by  both  parties,  and  that  if  necessary  I  thought 
I  could  obtain  Lord  Palmerston's  authority  for  acting  in  the 
matter.  He  had  no  objection  to  make  to  this.  He  said  he  was 
to  dine  with  the  Emperor  to-morrow;  and  all  I  could  gather 
was  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  timid  and  undecided  state 
of  mind. 

"  Before  parting,  I  alluded  to  the  state  of  uneasiness,  not  only 
in  England  but  on  the  continent,  and  reminded  him  of  the  great 
increase  of  warlike  preparation  which  had  been  going  on ;  and 
I  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  Bonaparte  being  on  the  throne  of 
France,  who  had  last  spring  invaded  Italy  and  fought  great 
battles,  was  the  cause  of  the  present  feeling  of  mistrust,  and  that 
to  this  fact  alone  was  to  be  attributed  an  augmentation  of  the 
expenditure  for  defensive  armaments  in  Europe  at  this  moment 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  sterling  per  annum.  He  said 
that  nothing  was  farther  from  the  Emperor^s  thoughts  than  to 
pursue  a  warlike  policy.  I  remarked,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room,  that,  so  far  as  I  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  nothing  would  so  instantaneously  convince 
the  people  there  of  the  Emperor's  pacific  intentions  as  his  enter- 
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ing  boldly  upon  a  policy  of  commercial  reform,  by  which  he 
would  enable  those,  who,  like  myself,  took  the  unpopular  side  in 
opposing  the  current  of  prejudice  and  hatred  which  was  running 
against  him  in  England,  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  accusers  and 
detractors.  Afterwards  I  called  on  Lord  Cowley,  and  explained 
what  had  passed.  He  was  going  to  dine  to-day  with  M.  Fould 
The  droll  part  of  these  interviews,  besides  the  timidity  of  the 
people,  is  that  here  is  a  government  having  so  little  faith  or  con- 
fidence in  one  another,  that  some  of  its  members  tie  me  down, 
a  perfect  stmnger,  to  secrecy  as  against  their  most  elevated 
colleagues ! " 

The  next  day  Cobden  started  for  London,  where  he  remained 
for  a  week,  partly  engaged  in  some  private  business  connected 
with  the  Illinois  Railway.  He  saw  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  entered 
as  heartily  as  before  into  the  matter.  "  Gladstone,"  he  said  in 
a  letter  to  hia  tnisted  friend  at  Eochdale,  "  is  i-eally  almost  the 
only  Cabinet  Minister  of  five  years'  standing  who  is  not  afraid 
to  let  iiis  heart  guide  his  head  a  little  at  times."  He  tried  to  see 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  but  failed.  "  I  doubt,"  he  says,  "  whether 
Lord  John  is  not  just  now  attaching  more  value  to  the  spirited 
turn  of  a  phrase  about  Morocco,  than  to  my  efforts  to  lay  down  a 
commercial  cable  that  shall  bind  these  two  great  countries  together." 
He  called  on  Lord  Palmerston,  and  had  a  conversation  on  the 
state  of  i)ublic  feeling  in  France  and  England,  Lord  Palmerston 
admitted  that  the  Government  of  this  country  had  no  complaint 
against  the  Emperor,  and  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
conduct,  and  that  there  was  no  unsettled  question  or  ground  of 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries.  But  one  man  had  told  him 
of  a  French  order  for  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  plating  for  ships 
of  war,  and  another  man  had  told  him  of  a  large  order  for  rifled 
cannons,  and  a  third  had  talked  of  some  flat-bottomed  boats  at 
Nantes.  All  these  tendencies  to  increase  his  means  of  aggreBsion 
in  case  of  a  desire  to  attack  England,  made  it  necessary,  said 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  increase  our  means  of  defence.  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  —  this  is  Cobden's  reflection  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
plea,  — "  to  act  as  private  individuals  would  do  in  such  a  case, 
namely,  a.sk  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  such  apparently 
unfriendly  proceedings,  and  oflTer  frankly  to  explain  any  acts  in 
return,  which  might  have  a  hostile  complexion.  But  govern- 
ments are  opposed  to  a  simplification  of  their  proceedings,  or  to 
bringing  them  under  those  rules  of  common  sense  which  control 
the  acts  of  every-day  individual  life." 

On  his  way  back  to  France,  M.  de  Persigny,  the  French  am- 
bassador, came  over  from  Hastings  to  Newhaven  to  discufls  with 
him  the  prospects  of  commercial  reform  in  France.  Cobden 
thought  highly  of  Persigny,  spoke  of  him  as  ''an  honesl  and 
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warm-hearted  "  creature,  and  recognized,  as  some  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  group  who  helped  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  throne 
have  always  recognized,  that  Persigny's  devotion  to  the  Em- 
peror would  have  stood  the  test  of  adverse  fortune.  However 
this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  French  ambassador's 
zeal  and  sincerity  on  behalf  of  the  new  cause. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Cobden  returned  to  Paris,  so  ill 
that  he  at  once  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  for 
some  days.  Illness,  however,  did  not  quench  his  zeal,  and  he 
carried  on  the  endless  argument  with  the  Ministers  in  his  bed- 
room. It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  course  of  negotiations 
from  day  to  day,  nor  the  busy,  and  laborious  discussions  with 
M.  Fould  and  M.  Eouher.  On  December  9th,  M.  Chevalier 
informed  Cobden  that  M.  Bouher  had  prepared  his  plan  for  a 
commercial  treaty,  which  would  be  submitted  for  the  Emperor's 
approval  on  the  next  day.  "  There  is  but  one  man  in  the  GSov- 
ernment,"  M.  Rouher  had  said,  *'  the  Emperor,  and  but  one  will, 
that  of  the  Emperor."  The  will  of  this  one  man  still  remained 
uncertain.  Lord  Cowley,  who  had  been  staying  at  Compi^gne 
three  weeks  before,  said  the  Emperor  was  strong  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  England,  but  since  then  his  language  had 
changed.  He  had  once  more  found  out  how  many  difficulties 
were  to  be  overcome.  It  had  become,  as  he  told  Lord  Cowley, 
"  une  grosse  affaire!'  The  Emperor  had  been  pressing  M.  Fould 
as  to  the  precise  advantage  that  France  would  gain  in  imitating 
the  policy  of  England.  England,  said  the  Emperor,  was  so  de- 
pendent on  her  foreign  trade,  that  she  was  constantly  in  a  state 
of  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  war.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  find  herself  involved  in  war  with  comparatively  little 
inconvenience.  "This  remark,"  says  Cobden,  to  whom  it  was 
reported,  "  struck  me  as  disclosing  a  secret  instinct  for  a  policy 
of  war  and  isolation." 

"Lord  Cowley,'*  he  says  in  another  place,  "who  knows  the 
Emperor  so  well,  smiled  at  the  idea  which  so  generally  prevails 
of  his  being  always  actuated  by  some  clever  Machiavellian  scheme, 
when  he  is  often  only  committing  indiscretions  from  too  much 
simplicity,  and  want  of  statesmanlike  forethought.  He  repeated 
the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  before,  that '  it  is  not  in  him  * 
to  have  any  great  plan  for  a  political  combination,  extending  into 
the  future,  and  embracing  all  Europe." 

Better  ideas  prevailed  at  last.  M.  de  Persigny  had  come  over 
from  London,  to  tell  his  master  how  hostile  and  dangerous  was 
tlie  state  of  opinion  in  England.  For  the  first  time  in  his  experi- 
ence, he  said,  he  believed  war  to  be  possible,  unless  the  Emperor 
took  some  step  to  remove  the  profound  mistrust  that  agitated  the 
English  public.     The  security  of  the  throne,  he  went  on  to  urge, 
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depended  on  the  English  alliance  being  a  reality.  So  long  m 
there  was  a  solid  friendship  between  England  and  France,  ther 
need  not  care  what  might  be  in  the  mind  of  Bussia,  Aastria,  or 
Prussia.  This  was  the  course  of  reasoning  which,  in  Cobden's 
opinion,  finally  decided  the  Emperor.  In  other  words,  Napoleon 
assented  to  the  Treiity,  less  l>ecause  it  was  good  for  the  French 
than  because  it  would  pacify  the  English.  It  was  Uie  only  avail- 
able  instrument  for  keeping  the  English  allianca 

M.  Bouher  presented  his  plan  of  a  commercial  treaty,  together 
with  sixty  pages  of  illustrative  reasoning  upon  it  The  whole 
was  read  to  the  Emperor ;  he  listened  attentively  through  eveit 
page,  approved  it,  and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  it  onl 
He  then  produced  a  letter  which  he  had  prepared,  addressed  to 
M.  Fould,  and  intended  for  publication,  in  which  he  announced 
his  determination  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  pacific  improvemeDt 
to  promote  the  industry  of  the  country  by  cheapening  tianspoit, 
and  so  forth. 

The  project  was  now  disclosed  to  Count  Walewski,  the  l^linister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Colxlen  was  invited  to  have  an  interview 
with  him.  Once  more  he  went  over  the  ground  along  which  be 
had  already  led  Fould,  Bouher,  and  the  Emperor.  "  I  endeavored,* 
says  Cobdeu,  "  to  remove  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  to  foitiff 
his  coumge  against  the  protectionist  party,  whose  insignificance 
and  powerlessness  I  demonstrated  by  comparing  their  small  body 
with  the  immense  population  which  was  interested  in  the  removal 
of  commercial  restrictions."  The  discussion  with  M.  Walewski 
was  followed  by  a  second  interview  with  the  Emperor. 

Dec.  21.  —  "  Had  an  inter\'iew  with  the  Emperor  at  the  Tufleriea 
I  explained  to  him  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the'  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  anxious  to  prepare  his  Budget  for  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  hia 
to  be  informed  as  soon  as  possible  whether  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  decided  to  agree  to  a  commercial  treaty,  as  in  that  caee 
he  would  make  arrangements  acconlingly ;  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
lx»  in  ])Ossession  of  the  details,  but  merely  to  know  whether  the 
principle  of  a  treaty  was  determined  upon.  The  Emperor  stid 
he  could  have  no  hesitation  in  satisfying  me  on  that  point ;  that 
he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  into  the  Treaty,  and  thit 
the  only  ([uestion  was  as  to  the  details.  He  spoke  of  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  overcome,  owing  to  the  i^werful  interests  that  wwe 
united  in  defence  of  the  ])re3ent  system.  'The  protected  induft- 
tries  combine,  but  the  general  public  do  not'  I  urged  manj 
arguments  to  encourage  him  to  take  a  bold  course,  pointing  oat 
the  very  small  number  of  the  protected  classes  as  compared  witt 
the  whole  community,  and  contending  for  the  interests  of  the 
greatest  number,  rather  than  for  those  of  the  minority.    Ha  f^ 
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peated  to  me  the  aTguments  which  had  been  nsed  by  some  of  his 
ministers  to  dissuade  him  from  a  Free-trade  policy,  particularly 
by  M.  Magne,  his  Finance  Minister,  who  had  urged  that  if  he 
merely  changed  his  system  from  prohibition  to  high  protective 
duties,  it  would  be  a  change  only  in  name,  but  that  if  he  laid  on 
moderate  duties  which  admitted  a  large  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise,  then,  for  every  piece  of  manufactured  goods  so  ad- 
mitted to  consumption  in  France,  a  piece  of  domestic  manufacture 
must  be  displaced.  I  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  M.  Magne's  argu- 
ment in  the  assumption  that  everybody  in  France  was  sufficiently 
clothed,  and  that  no  increased  consumption  could  take  place.  I 
observed  that  many  millions  in  France  never  wore  stockings,  and 
yet  stockings  were  prohibited.  He  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  ten  millions  of  the  population  hardly  ever  tasted  bread, 
but  subsisted  on  potatoes,  chestnuts,  &c.  —  (I  conclude  this  must 
be  an  exaggeration).  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  working 
population  of  his  country  were  in  a  very  inferior  condition  as 
compared  with  those  in  England. 

"Referring  to  the  details  in  his  intended  tariff,  he  said  the 
duties  would  range  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  I  pointed  out 
the  excessive  rate  of  the  latter  figure,  that  the  maximum  ought  not 
to  exceed  twenty  per  cent;  that  it  would  defeat  his  object  in 
every  way  if  he  went  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent ;  that  it  would 
fail  as  an  economical  measure,  whilst  in  a  political  point  of  view 
it  would  be  unsuccessful,  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  England 
would  regard  it  as  prohibition  in  another  form.  He  referred  me 
to  M  Eouher  for  further  discussion  of  this  question.  He  described 
to  me  the  letter  which  he  thought  of  publishing  declaratory  of  his 
intention  of  entering  on  a  course  of  internal  improvement  and 
commercial  reform,  and  asked  me  whether  it  would  not  place  him 
at  a  disadvantage  with  the  British  Government  if  he  announced 
his  policy  beforehand,  and  whether  they  might  not  be  inclined 
afterwards  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty.  I  replied  that  there 
might  be  other  objections  to  his  publishing  such  a  letter,  but  this 
was  not  one,  and  that  I  was  sure  it  would  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  our  Government.  We  then  talked  of  our  immense  prepara- 
tion in  naval  armaments.  I  said  I  expected  that  in  a  few  months 
we  should  have  sixty  line-of-battle  ships,  screws,  in  commission. 
He  said  he  had  only  twenty-seven.  Talking  of  the  excited  state 
of  alarm  in  England,  he  said  he  was  dictating  to  M.  Mocquard  a 
dialogue  l>etween  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman,  in  which  he 
should  introduce  all  the  arguments  used  in  England  to  stimulate 
the  present  alarm  of  French  aggression,  and  his  answers  to  them, 
and  he  asked  if  I  thought  the  TiTnes  would  print  it 

"Whilst  we  were  in  the  midst  of  this  familiar  conversation, 
during  which  he  smoked  several  cigarettes,  the  Empress  entered 
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the  room,  to  whom  I  was  introduced.  She  is  a  tall  and  gmcefal 
pei*s(ni,  very  amiable  and  gi-acious,  but  her  features  were  D'A 
entirely  fi-ee  from  an  expression  of  thou^'litfulness,  if  not  melan- 
choly. The  Emi>eror  is  said  by  everyl)ody  to  be  very  fascinutii!;: 
to  those  who  come  nmch  in  personal  contact  with  him.  I  found 
him  more  attractive  at  this  second  audience  than  the  first.  Hia 
manner  is  very  simple  and  natural.  If  there  he  any  aflectation. 
it  is  in  a  slight  air  of  humility  (*youn«;  ambition's  ladder ').  which 
shows  itself  with  consummate  tact  in  his  voice  and  ^'estures." 

Colxlen  gives  some  further  particulai-s  in  a  letter  to  ilr.  Bright 
(Dec.  29.  1859):  — 

"  I  saw  the  Emperor  again  for  a  full  hour  last  week,  as  you 
would  learn  from  your  bmther.  Of  course,  I  tried  to  employ 
every  minute  on  my  own  topic,  but  he  was  in  a  talkative  mood, 
and  sometimes  ran  off  on  other  subjects.  It  was  at  four  o'clock  ; 
he  had  been  busy  all  day,  and  1  was  surj»rised  at  the  gayetyof  hi» 
manner.     He   smoked   cigai-ettes   all  tlie  time,  but  talked  and 

listened  admirably On  this  occasion  my  private  lesson  wa« 

chiefly  taken  up  with  answering  the  arguments  with  which  \L 
Magne,  his  ^linister  of  Finance,  who  is  a  furious  prr^tectiouist^ 
had  l»een  trying  to  frighten  him.  Here  was  one  of  them,  which 
he  re|>eat<'d  word  for  word  to  me :  *  Sire,  if  you  do  not  make  a 
sensible  reduction  in  your  duties,  the  measure  will  l>e  charged  on 
you  as  an  attemi>ted  delusion.  If  you  do  make  a  serious  reduc- 
ti<m.  then  for  every  piece  of  foreign  manufacture  admitted  into 
France,  you  will  disj^lace  a  ])iece  of  domestic  fabrication.'  I  of 
course  laughed,  and  held  up  Ixitli  hands,  and  exclaimed  wliat  an 
old  friend  that  argument  was ;  how  we  had  l)een  told  the  same 
thing  a  thousand  times  of  corn  ;  and  how  we  answered  it  a  thou- 
sand times  by  showing  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  peojde  were  not 
])roi)erly  fed.  And  then  1  showed  how  we  had  imported  many 
millions  of  quarters  of  corn  annually  since  the  repeal  of  our  com 
law,  whilst  our  own  agriculture  was  more  prosperous  and  pro- 
ductive than  ever,  and  vet  it  teas  all  coasvmah  I  told  him  that 
his  i>eoi)le  were  badly  clothed,  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  his  subjects 
did  not  wear  stockings,  and  I  l^egged  him  to  remind  M.  Magnc 
that  if  a  few  thousand  dozens  of  hose  were  admitted  into  France, 
they  might  be  consumed  by  these  Kire-legged  i)eople,  without 

interfering  with  the  demand  for  the  native  manufacture 

We  then  got  ui)on  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  working 
l)eoj)le,  where  his  sympathy  is  mainly  centred,  and  on  the  effect 
of  machinery,  Free  Trade,  etc.,  on  their  fate.  He  said  the  pro- 
t<?ctionists  always  argue<l  that  the  working  class  engaged  in  manu- 
factuii^s  were  better  ofl'  here  than  in  England,  and  they  always 
assumed  that  Free  Tmde  would  h)wer  the  condition  of  the  French 
oj>eratives.     I  t<jld  him  that  the  upemtives  in  France  were  worii* 
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ing  twenty  per  cent  more  time  for  twenty  per  cent  less  wages,  and 
paid  upwards  of  ten  per  cent  m^orefor  their  clothing,  as  compared 
with  the  same  class  in  England.  He  seized  a  pen  and  asked  me 
to  repeat  these  figures,  which  he  put  down,  observing,  '  What 
an  answer  to  those  people ! '  I  told  him  that  if  M.  Magne  or 
anybody  else  disputed  my  figures,  I  was  prepared  to  prove  them. 
But  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  a  course  of  argument  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar." 

After  this  interview  the  negotiation  reached  the  stage  of  for- 
mal diplomacy.  Cobden's  position  had  hitherto  been  wholly 
unofficial.  He  had  been  a  private  person,  representing  to  the 
Frencli  Emperor  that  he  believed  the  English  Government  would 
not  be  indisposed  to  entertain  the  question  of  a  commercial  treaty. 
The  matter  came  ofiicially  before  Lord  Cowley  in  the  form  of  a 
request  from  Count  Walewski  that  he  would  ascertain  the  views 
and  intentions  of  his  Government  Lord  Cowley  applied  to  Lord 
John  Eussell  for  official  instructions  to  act,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  month  Cobden  received  his  own  instructions  and  powers. 
Meanwhile  not  a  day  was  lost,  and  he  brought  the  same  tact  and 
unwearied  energy  to  the  settlement  of  the  details  of  the  Treaty, 
which  he  had  employed  in  persuading  this  little  group  of  im- 
portant men  to  accept  its  principles  and  policy.  There  was  one 
singular  personage,  who  ought  from  his  keen  faculties,  his  grasp 
of  the  principles  of  modern  progress,  and  his  position,  to  have 
been  the  most  important  of  all,  but  in  whom  his  gifts  have  been 
nullified  by  want  of  that  indescribable  something  which  men  call 
character  and  the  spirit  of  conduct.  This  was  Prince  Napoleon. 
Cobden  had  several  conversations  with  him,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  few  men  in  France  had  a  more  thorough  mastery  of 
economic  questions.  He  thus  describes  their  first  interview, 
which  is  interesting  from  the  clearness  with  which  it  brings  out 
how  secondary  or  indirect  an  object  the  commercial  treaty  was  in 
itself  to  the  French  Government,  compared  with  its  importance 
in  their  eyes  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Enj^land :  — 

"  Jan.  4.  —  Dined  at  M.  Emile  de  Girardin's,  and  met  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  son  of  Jerome,  whose  face  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  first  Napoleon.  After  dinner  I  conversed  apart  with 
him  for  nearly  an  hour  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Treaty, 
to  which  he  was  strongly  favorable.  He  verified  the  opinion  I 
had  heard  of  him  as  being  favorable  to  Free  Trade,  and  he  spoke 
with  much  fluency  and  considerable  knowledge  on  economical 
questions.  He  gives  one  the  impression  of  great  cleverness  in  a 
first  interview.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  in  speaking  of 
the  relations  between  France  and  TCngland,  he  said  that  he  knew, 
from  Irec^uent  conversations  with  the  Emperor,  that  he  desired. 
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da  fond  de  son  caur,  to  be  at  peace  with  Eugland^  and  that  he 
was  led  to  this  feeling  by  the  i)enisal  of  the  life  of  his  uncle, 
whose  fall  was  attributable  to  the  hostility  of  England,  whoie 
wealth  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  whole  of  Euxope.  1 
went  over  the  whole  of  the  arguments,  political  and  economicaL 
in  favor  of  the  Treaty ;  and  he  finally  proposed  to  see  the  Emperor 
on  the  subject  to-nioiTow. 

'*  lie  informed  me  that  M.  Walewski  had  retired  from  the  pusit 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.^  This  led  to  a  long  conversaiiou 
upon  the  forcign  policy  of  France.  The  Prince  said  that  as  then; 
was  to  be  no  congress  on  Italian  aflairs,  the  only  way  in  whiiii 
they  could  be  arranged  was  by  a  thorougli  alliance  between 
France,  England,  and  Sardinia,  by  whom  the  Italian  terriloiy 
must  be  held  inviolate  against  foreign  intervention,  and  tliai 
England  must  be  prepai^d,  in  case  Austria  should  violate  this 
rule,  to  send  a  licet  into  the  Adriatic  to  co-oj>emte  with  Franoe 
against  that  Power.  I  told  him  that  such  an  alliance  with  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  in  England  so  hostile  to,  or  so 
fearful  of,  the  designs  of  the  Emi)eror,  was  out  of  the  question; 
that  the  only  way  to  alter  this  st^ite  C)f  doubt  and  suspicion  was  i 
declaration  of  views  by  the  French  Government  favorable  to  i 
greater  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries ;  that 
letters  or  phrases  would  have  no  effect;  that  acts  alone,  as  dis- 
played in  a  reform  of  the  tarifl',  would  inspire  the  English  peopk 
with  confidence  in  the  j)acific  intentions  of  the  Em])eror.  The 
Prince  professed  a  perfect  agreement,  repeating  my  words  that 
there  had  been  enough  and  too  many  phrases  and  letters.  He  said 
that  he  feared  the  Emi)eror  might  not  Ik)  firm  in  the  aflair  of  the 
Treaty ;  that  he  would  be  deterred  fn^m  liis  purpose  by  repoits 
which  M.  liillault,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  would  give  him 
of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  i>r(>tectionists,  and  their  work-peopk 
at  liouen,  Lille,  etc.;  that  he  had  twice  abandoned  his  purpose, 
and  thrown  over  M.  Kouher,  whimi  he  had  previously  encouraged 
to  proceed  with  the  reform  of  the  tarifl";  that  the  Emperor. 
though  he  persists  in  arriving  at  an  object  wliich  he  has  once 
resolved  to  attain,  yet  had  a  habit  of  deviating  and  stuxubling  by 
the  wav." 

Tlu*re  were  fre<[uent  inteiTuptions,  for,  as  Lord  Palnierston  once 
said,  Napoleon's  mind  was  as  full  of  schemes  as  a  warren  is  full 
of  rabbits.  Colnlen  was  alarmetl  one  <lay,  for  instance,  by  a  stonr 
that  the  treatv  of  commeree  was  to  1h.»  thrown  aside  in  favor  of  a 
treatv  of  alliance  for  settlinj'  the  aflaii-s  of  Italv.  Then  the  treaty 
of  commerce  was  not  to  Ix)  thr<nvn  asitle.  but  n  political  treaty 
was  to  l)e  tacked  on  to  it.     "  It  is  p<issible."  Colnlen  wrote  to  Mr. 

1  Wiili'viski's  n-tin-im-nt  was  ilno  t«»  his  «HNiij;n'<'m«'iit  with  the  Eniiieror  oo  th( 
sulji'Lt  of  ail  Ituliuu  (  uiiti.-di.*)aiiuii.     He  wab  bUeCtftMlfd  by  M.  ThouwiieL 
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Gladstone  (Jaa  7, 1860), ''  that  the  Emperor  may  think  we  attach 
60  much  importance  to  the  Treaty,  that  he  can  make  it  a  bribe  to 
make  us  agree  to  something  elsa  Much  as  I  am  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  good  work,  I  would  not  allow  such  a  stipulation  to 
be  made.  The  Emperor  has  more  necessity  for  our  alliance  than 
we  have  for  his  just  now."  When  this  disquieting  project  van- 
ished, the  Emperor  wished  to  submit  the  draft  of  Qie  Treaty  to 
the  Legislative  Body,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  him- 
self assured  Gobden  that  the  Legislative  Body  was  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  every  manner  of  Free  Trade. 

After  this  there  was  one  more  fierce  struggle  at  the  council- 
table.  M.  Magne  —  a  cannon-ball  protectionist,  as  Gobden  de* 
scribed  him  —  and  M.  Troplong  insisted  that  at  any  rate  the 
Emperor  was  bound  by  his  word  of  honor  to  have  an  inquiry  be- 
fore  he  abolished  the  prohibitive  system.  The  Emperor  yielded, 
and  held  a  formal  inquiry,  which  was  limited  to  two  day&  Mean- 
while, to  show  that  he  had  no  intention  of  drawing  back,  he  sent 
to  the  MoniteuTy  what  was  for  nine  days  a  memorable  document, 
the  Letter  to  M.  Fould.  This  letter  was  an  announcement,  in 
shadowy  general  terms,  of  the  coming  change ;  it  had  previously 
been  submitted  by  the  Emperor  to  Gobden,  and  at  Cobden's  sug- 
gestion some  changes  and  additions  had  been  made  in  it  Tet, 
though  Gobden  thus  was  not  only  the  inspirer  of  the  Treaty,  but 
actually  put  words  and  principles  into  the  Emperor's  mouth,  one 
of  the  favorite  charges  against  the  Treaty,  when  it  came  before 
Parliament  in  England,  was  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  policy  of 
subservience.  With  noble  indignation  one  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  asked  whether  the  free  Parliament  of  Britain  had 
assembled  only  to  register  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  despot. 

In  France  the  Emperor's  letter  excited  intense  excitement 
An  eminent  member  of  the  English  Parliament  happened  to  be  at 
the  house  of  M.  Thiei-s  on  the  evening  when  the  news  of  the 
Treaty  was  brought  in,  and  he  has  described  the  sparkling  fury  of 
the  gi'cat  man  at  the  Emperor's  new  card.  The  protectionists 
hastened  to  Paris  and  appointed  a  strong  committee  to  sit  en  per- 
man-eiice.  The  feeling  was  so  violent  that  the  greatest  industrial 
pei^onage  in  France  told  Cobden  that  his  own  nephew  had  refused 
to  shake  hands  because  he,  the  uncle,  was  a  Free  Trader.  The 
Orleanists  were  disgusted  that  the  Emperor  should  have  the  credit 
of  doing  a  good  thing,  and  Cobden  heard  one  of  the  party  declare, 
with  much  vehemence,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Political  Economy  Club, 
that  to  establisli  Free  Trade  in  a  country  where  public  opinion 
was  not  ripe  for  it,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  gross  oppres- 
sion. Friends  and  foes,  however,  amid  the  hubbub  of  criticism, 
agreed  in  admiring  the  Emperor's  courage.  "  You  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  position,"  Cobden  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  "if  you  will 
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imagine  yourself  in  England  in  1820,  before  Mr.  Huskisson  began 
his  innovations  in  oar  tariff,  with  this  serious  disadvantage  on  the 
side  of  the  French  Government,  that  while  the  protectionists  have 
all  the  selfishness  and  timidity  which  characterized  our  '  interests' 
at  that  time,  they  arrogate  to  themselves  an  amount  of  social  and 
political  importance  which  our  manufacturers  never  pretended  to 

possess It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  assemble  five  hundred 

persons  together  by  any  process  of  selectijDn,  and  not  find  nine 
tenths  of  them  at  least  in  favor  of  the  present  i-estrictive  system." 
Only  thirteen  years  before,  as  we  have  seen,  Louis  Philippe  had 
candidly  told  Cobdeu  that  the  iron-mastei-s  and  other  protected 
interests  commanded  such  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
Chamber,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  take  a  single  step  in 
the  direction  of  Free  Timle.  Cobden  had  been  warned  from  the 
first  that  the  iron  interest  had  powerful  friends  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  he  felt  this  occult  antagonism 
throughout  the  negotiation. 

The  resistance  to  the  Treaty  grew  stronger  every  hour.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  cotton  spiimers  assembled  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  tumultuously  crying  for  an  imme- 
diate inter\^iew.  M.  Thiers  was  said  to  be  calling  for  an  audience 
with  the  Emperor.  The  j)ress  teemed  with  articles  and  pam- 
phlets, whose  logic  and  tem^Ter  betrayed  the  high  pressure  under 
which  they  ha^l  been  composed.  In  Manchester,  meanwhile,  the 
Emi)eror's  letter  had  cieated  an  exultant  excitement  which  had 
never  been  equalled  since  the  day  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  an- 
nounced that  he  was  about  to  re])eal  the  Corn  Laws.  The  letter 
had  appeared  on  a  Sunday  (January  15th),  and  at  the  great  mar- 
ket which  used  to  draw  men  fnmi  ever}-  part  of  that  thriving 
district  on  Tuesdays,  the  French  Emperor  was  everywhere  hailed 
as  the  Ijest  man  in  Europe.  This  intense  Siitisfactiou  was  due  less 
to  a  desire  for  extended  trade,  than  to  the  confidence  that  the 
Emperor  intended  peace,  and  had  taken  the  most  efiectual  means 
to  make  it  permanent.  The  English  newspai>ers,  which  eveiy 
morning  for  months  past  had  been  accusing  the  Emperor  of  eveiy 
sinister  quality  in  statesmanship,  now  turned  round  so  hand- 
somely that  M.  Buroche  told  Cobden  he  wished  they  could  be 
forced  to  moderate  their  compliments,  as  such  flattery  made  the 
Treaty  more  unpopular  in  Fmnce. 

A  week  after  the  publication  of  the  letter,  the  Treaty  was  ready 
for  execution,  and  the  hap]>y  day  arrived.  The  following  iB 
Cobden  s  entry  in  his  journal : — 

"  Jan.  23.  —  Went  to  the  Embassy  at  eight  this  morning,  to 
revise  for  the  last  time  the  list  of  articles  in  the  Treaty.  At  two 
o'clock  the  plenipotentiaries  met  at  the  Foreign  Office,  w^here  the 
Treaty  was  read  over  by  a  clerk  in  French  and  English,  after 
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which  it  was  duly  signed  and  sealed.^  It  is  wanting  four  days 
only  of  three  months  since  I  had  my  first  interview  with  the 
Emperor  at  St.  Cloud.  The  interval  has  been  a  period  of  almost 
incessant  nervous  irritation  and  excitement,  owing  to  the  delays 
and  uncertainties  which  have  constantly  arisen.  I  can  now  un* 
derstand  not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  benevolence,  of  Talleyrand, 
when  he  counselled  a  young  diplomatist  not  to  be  in  earnest. 
However,  the  work  is  at  last  at  an  end,  and  I  hope  it  will  pave 
the  way  for  a  change  in  the  relations  between  these  two  great 
neighbors  by  placing  England  and  France  in  mutual  commercial 
dependence  on  each  other." 

Cobden's  health  had  been  so  bad  since  his  return  to  Paris  in 
the  middle  of  November,  that  the  end  of  his  business  came  none 
too  soon.  His  throat  and  chest  gave  him  incessant  trouble,  and 
the  doctor  urged  a  speedy  flight  to  the  lands  of  the  sun.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  written  to  him  that  "  the  climate  of  Paris  is  per- 
haps better  than  that  of  London,  but  then  the  French  physicians 
are  less  in  the  habit  of  curing  their  patients  than  ours  are."  From 
climate  and  physicians  alike  Cobden  was  eager  to  escape.  As  it 
happened,  the  work  was  not  even  yet  quite  at  an  end.  Some 
small  verbal  loosenesses  were  discovered  in  the  Treaty.  The 
negotiators  had  written  English  coke  and  coal,  when  they  meant 
British,  and  harbor,  when  they  meant  shipping.  It  was  re- 
written, and  again  signed,  the  signatures  and  seals  from  the  old 
Treaty  having  been  duly  cut  off.     This  was  on  January  29. 

Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  that  a  man  of  Cobden's 
strong  Liberalism  should  have  been  not  only  so  willing  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Louis  Napoleon,  but  so  unable  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  Frenchmen  towards  a  government  which,  besides  being  lawless 
and  violent  in  its  origin,  persisted  in  stifling  the  press,  corrupting 
the  administration,  silencing  the  popular  voice,  and  from  time  to 
time  sending  great  batches  of  untried  and  often  innocent  men  to 
obscure  and  miserable  death  at  Cayenne.  A  story  is  told  of  an 
Englishman  of  reputation  at  this  time  saying  to  a  group  which 
surrounded  liim  in  a  Parisian  drawing-room  :  —  "  But  surely  under 
your  present  Government  Fmnce  is  prosperous ;  and  surely  you 
can  do  as  you  please."  "  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  a  bystander,  "  if  we 
wish  only  to  eat,  drink,  and  make  money,  we  can  do  exactly  as 
we  please."  It  was  said  that  Cobden  thought  too  lightly  of  aU 
those  things,  besides  eating,  drinking,  and  making  money,  which 
the  best  Frenchman  might  wish  to  do  and  ought  to  be  esteemed 
and  praised  for  wishing  to  do.  One  or  two  remarks  may  be  made 
upon  tliis  interesting  point. 

In  the  first  place,  economists  have  often  been  apt  to  treat  the 

^  Lord  Cowley  ami  Colxlen  signed  on  behalf  of  England,  and  M.  Baroche — then 
Acting  Minister  lor  Foi-eign  Affkii-s — and  M.  Kouher  for  France. 
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political  side  of  affairs  as  secondary  to  the  material  side.  Tuigot, 
and  the  whole  school  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  name,  systeimit- 
ically  assumed  that  the  reforms  which  they  sought  should  proceed 
from  au  absolute  ceuti'al  power.  It  was  one  of  the  distinctioDS 
of  tlie  Saint  Simonians,  to  whom  Cobden's  friend  Chevalier  be- 
longed, that  they  held  strongly  that  government  is  good  for  some- 
thing, and  tliat  authority  is  un  indispensable  principle  of  modem 
societies.  M.  Laffitte,  the  admirable  chief  of  another  earnest  sect 
of  social  reformers,  told  an  English  traveller  that  he  and  his  friends 
approved  of  the  imperial  regime.  Cobden's  attitude,  therefore^ 
was  in  haiinony  with  that  of  many  able  and  disinterested  men 
who  had  notliing  to  do  with  the  imperialist  party,  but  who  ooh- 
scientiously  thought  that  the  existing  Government,  notwithstand- 
ing its  heavy  drawbacks,  was  better  than  the  anarchy  of  utopistSp 
anarchists,  and  talkei*s,  whicli  it  had  superseded,  and  that  it  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  preserving  an  amount  and  kind  of  order  in  which 
the  ideas  of  a  better  system  might  grow  up.  Events,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  present  writer,  only  confirmed  what  sound  political  judg- 
ment might  have  led  men  to  expect  —  namely,  that  this  was  t 
grave  miscalculation.  Sedan  and  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  proved 
it.  But  if  Cobden  thought  better  of  the  Empire  than  it  deser?ed, 
not  a  few  good  and  high-minded  Frenchmen  erred  with  him. 

Our  second  remark,  however,  is  that  Cobden  was  probably  as 
well  aware  as  otliers  of  the  evils  and  perils  of  the  Empire.  He 
was  no  blind  believer  in  the  Einjxjror,  as  his  letters  testify.  It 
was  not  his  tendency  to  believe  blindly  in  any  governments.  But 
he  always  revolted  from  the  pharisaical  censoriousness  and  most 
unseemly  license  with  which  English  journalists  and  others  aie 
accustomed  to  write  about  the  rulers  and  the  affairs  of  foreign 
nations.  He  always  inclined  to  moral,  no  less  than  to  a  material, 
non-intervention  in  the  domestic  doings  of  other  countries,  and 
thought  it  right  to  observe  and  counsel  a  language  of  scrupulous 
decency  towai-ds  a  government  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  French 
nation  formally  and  delil)erately  acquiesced. 

Apart  from  such  considerations  as  these,  Cobden  would  proba- 
bly have  defended  himself  for  acting  with  such  a  government  as 
that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  by  the  plain  argument  that  in  politics  it 
is  wise  not  to  throw  away  any  oi)])oitunity  of  getting  a  good  thing 
done.  The  Empire  was  there,  and  it  was  the  part  of  sound  sense 
to  secure  from  it  whatever  comp»ensation  it  might  be  made  to 
afford  for  its  flagrant  and  admitted  disadvantages.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  has  been  damaged  in 
the  oj»inion  of  Fmnce,  by  being  thus  associated  with  the  mined 
Empire.  Aptiit  fnmi  the  fact  that  later  governments  have  not 
ventured  to  go  back  from  the  Treaty  ix)licy,  if  this  plea  against 
Cobden  were  in  any  degree  true,  we  ought  to  find  the  desue  for 
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protection  strongest  in  those  parts  where  dislike  of  the  Empire  is 
strongest  This  is  notoriously  not  the  case.  The  feeling  about 
the  Treaty  uniformly  follows  the  interests  of  the  peo^e  con- 
cerned, and  is  absolutely  independent  of  any  feeling  as  to  the 
government  by  which  the  Treaty  was  made. 

This  was  in  fact  Gobden's  own  casa  He  knew  as  well  as  any 
one  else  that  the  position  of  the  Emperor  was  that  of  a  gambler, 
who  might  be  driven  by  the  chances  of  fortune  to  acts  of  despera- 
tion. But  he  insisted  that,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the 
Emperor  nursed  no  criminal  designs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made 
friendship  with  England  the  keystone  of  his  system.  He  in- 
sisted, moreover,  that  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  still  the  most 
solid  and  durable  check  to  the  development  of  hostile  purposes 
would  be  found  in  the  promotion  of  close  and  deeply  interested 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 
The  change  in  the  relations  between  the  governments  of  France 
and  England  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  language  of  the 
Flinch  and  English  press,  in  the  mutual  sentiments  of  the  two 
peoples,  is  the  verification  of  Cobden's  hope  and  foresight 
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Most  men  would  have  l)een  content,  after  such  an  achievement 
as  the  Treaty,  to  sink  instantly  into  the  repose  of  a  long  holiday. 
If  Cobdeu  liad  been  so  exclusively  interested  in  a  mere  increase 
of  trade  as  his  adversaries  believed,  he  would  have  cared  very 
little  for  the  Italian  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  cared 
intensely  for  it,  and  thought  clearly  about  it  He  had  as  defi- 
nite ideas  and  as  deep  an  anxiety  about  foreign  affairs  as  Lord 
l*almerstou  himself.  It  was  in  method  that  the  vast  difiference 
existed  between  them,  not  in  the  supposed  fact  that  one  had  a 
foreign  policy  and  the  other  had  none.  Cobden  went  straight 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  had  just  signed  the  revised 
Treaty,  to  tlie  Austrian  Embassy.  Prince  Mettemich  was  not  at 
home,  but  Cobden  returned  the  next  day  and  delivered  his  soul 
on  the  subject  of  Venetia,  which  was  then  jeoparding  the  Euro- 
pean peace. 

We  have  to  remember  that  all  this  time  the  entanglements  of 
Italy  had  been  distracting  the  Powers.  Throughout  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  Treaty,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  lasted  until  the  autumn 
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of  1860,  the  group  of  difficulties  known  as  the  Italian  question 
engrossed  the  attention  of  every  statesman  in  Euroi>e.  The  Em- 
peror of  the  French  was  more  dangerously  involved  in  these 
ditliculties  than  any  one  else,  not  excepting  Victor  Emmanuel  him- 
self. The  Treaties  of  Zurich,  which  gave  definitive  shape  to  the 
preliminaries  agreed  upon  between  Napoleon  and  Fmncis  Joseph 
at  Villafranca  (July  11,  1859),  had  been  signed  during  Cobden's 
short  visit  to  London  in  November. 

Tlie  base  of  these  Treaties,  which  proved  the  most  absolutely 
abortive  documents  in  the  whole  history  of  diplomacy,  was  the 
proposed  Ibrmation  of  an  lUdian  Confederation  under  the  honor- 
ary presidency  of  the  Pope;  tlie  cession  of  Ix)mbardy,  save  the  two 
great  fortresses  of  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  to  the  King  of  Saixlinia ; 
admission  of  Venetia  to  the  Italian  Confederation,  while  remain- 
ing a  possession  of  Austria ;  the  restoration  of  the  Dukes  of  Tus- 
cany and  Modena.  There  was,  at  tlie  moment  when  Cobden  saw 
Prince  Metternich,  no  prospect  of  a  single  article  of  either  Treaty 
being  realized.  The  Grand  Dukes  dared  not  enter  their  former 
dominions.  The  Romagna  would  nut  receive  back  the  agents  of 
the  Pope.  The  Italians  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  Confed- 
emtion,  and  insisted  on  unity.  The  Pope  protested,  in  language 
that  was  more  energetic  than  saintly,  against  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  denounced  a  pamphlet  which  was  known  to  be  written 
by  the  French  Emperor  as  a  monument  of  hypocrisy  and  an  ig- 
noble tissue  of  contradictions.^ 

The  deadlock  of  the  moment  was  unique.  The  force  of  circum- 
stances had  brought  tlic  Euroj)ean  i)0wers  to  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention, not  by  their  own  fi*ee  will,  but  because  the  peril  of 
departing  from  it  was  grave  and  instant.  TheEm|)eror  of  Austria 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  were  equally  bound  by  the  Treaty 
of  Zurich,  but  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  was  desperate.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  whose  sympathies  were  generously 
given  to  the  cause  of  Italy,  were  inclined  to  a  course  which  might 
not  improbably  have  drawn  England  into  war.*  The  case  was 
exactly  that  which  many  partisans  of  the  general  principle  of 
non-intervention  have  tiiken  as  beyond  the  limits  of  that  princi- 
ple ;  it  was  a  case,  namely,  of  int^irvention  by  English  diplomacy 
to  enforce  non-intervention  by  Austria  in  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Italy  to  settle  their  own  government.  However  this  may  be, 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  informal  diplomacy  in  which  Cob- 
den now  innocently  engaged,  and  those  who  realize  the  interest 
and  prodigious  i)eril  of  the  Italian  question  in  the  early  weeks  of 

^  "  The  Eiii|>oror  is  decidedly  too  fond  of  swing  himself  in  print,"  Cobden  wrote 
in  his  journal,  wli«*n  Lc  Vapc  d  1c  Conffrh  npiicared. 

-  Si(i  Mr.  Ashley's  Life  of  Lord  Paliiicrstun,  ii.  chapter  15,  p.  382.  Henk  of 
Jail.  5.  ISGO. 
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1860  will  perhaps  care  to  know  what  was  Cobden's  advice  to 
Austria.  It  was  Austrian  policy  in  regard  to  Venetia  that  made 
the  cardinal  difficulty. 

''Jan.  30,  1860.  —  Called  and  conversed  for  nearly  an  hour 
with  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  affairs  of  Italy.  I  took  special  care  at  the  outset  to 
explain  to  him  that  I  held  no  diplomatic  or  other  official  post ; 
tliat  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  having  been  signed,  for  which  alone 
I  had  been  named  plenipotentiary,  I  reverted  to  my  former  ca« 
pacity  of  an  independent  member  of  Parliament^  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  English  Government;  and  that  neither  Lord 
Cowley  nor  any  one  else  was  aware  of  my  intention  of  calling  on 
the  Prince.  I  then  observed  that  the  interest  I  felt  in  the  cause 
of  European  peace,  and  the  fear  I  felt  lest  a  rupture  might  again 
take  place  on  the  Italian  question,  had  emboldened  me  to  call  to 
ask  his  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  what  I  had  to  say,  premis- 
ing that  I  did  not  ask  or  expect  him  to  offer  any  opinion  in  reply. 
I  began  by  explaining  very  frankly  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Italian  question ; 
that  the  popular  sympathies  were  everywhere  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Italians  ;  and  that  if  another  struggle  should  arise  for  the 
independence  of  Venetia,  and  especially  if  it  were  attended  with 
slaughter  of  civilians,  or  sack  of  an  unarmed  community,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  any  government  in  England  to  prevent  the 
feeling  of  horror  and  resentment  from  assuming  the  form  of  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  Italians.  I  then  proceeded  to  hint  whether,  in 
such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  Venetia,  it  would  not  be  true 
wisdom  in  the  Austrian  Government  to  contemplate  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  danger  of  war  might  be  averted  ,  that  there 
were  people  now  speculating  on  the  prospects  of  war  this  spring, 
and  they  miglit  not  be  unwilling  to  promote  such  a  result ;  and  I 
then  frankly  added  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  other 
mode  by  which  the  danger  could  be  effectually  met  but  by  aban- 
doning Venetia  to  the  Italians,  taking  in  return  an  indemnity 
which  I  thought  might  be  made  to  amount  to  a  very  important 
sum  of  money. 

"  I  then  continued  (as  he  did  not  seem  desirous  of  taking  a  part 
ill  tlie  conversation)  to  urge  some  reasons  for  entertaining  such 
an  idea.  I  showed  the  great  pecuniary  loss  which  Austria  suf- 
fered from  the  possession  of  Venetia ;  that  the  cost  of  holding  the 
province  in  subjection  was  far  more  than  its  income ;  that  I  be- 
lieved there  were  now  so  many  soldiers  in  possession  of  Venetia, 
that  they  were  equal  to  one  for  every  ten  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion ;  that  this  state  of  things  was  growing  every  year  worse  and 
w^orse,  and  that  wliilst  the  present  cost  was  so  burdensome  to  the 
resources  of  Austria,  the  imminent  danger  of  the  future  prevented 
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her  Government  from  directing:  its  energies  to  the  improvement 
of  the  internal  resources  of  tlie  Empire. 

"  He  now  gradually  took  a  part  in  the  conversation,  giving  me 
credit  for  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  had  induced  me  to  coll 
on  him,  and  said  that  my  antecedents  upon  the  question  of  peacej 
and  the  extension  of  commerce,  were  a  justification  for  the  course 
I  was  taking.  He  frankly  avowed  that  he  did  not  justify  evciy- 
thing  that  his  government  had  been  doing  of  late  in  Italy,  and 
that  he  blamed  esi)ecially  the  mode  in  which  they  had  commenced 
the  war  last  year.  He  observed  that,  speaking  only  his  own  in- 
dividual sentiments,  he  did  not  consider  that,  *  if  the  interests  of 
the  peace  of  Europe  called  for  such  an  arrangement,'  it  would  be 
'absolutely  impossible*  for  Austria  to  come  to  terms  with  Venetia, 
by  which  their  relations  might  he  placed  upon  a  different  footing. 
He  hinted  at  the  appointment  of  a  Grand  Duke  with  greater  local 
powers.  His  ideas  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  a  complete  aliena- 
tion of  territory.  Indeed,  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  great 
body  of  the  population  of  Venetia  were  not  so  much  disaffected 
towards  the  present  ortler  of  things  as  was  supposed;  that  the 
agitation  against  the  Austrian  Government  was  factitious^  and  so 
forth. 

"  T  endeavored  to  combat  this  view  by  dra>ving  his  attention  to 
the  immense  military  force  kept  up.  He  said  that  this  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  their  next  neighbor.  I 
pointed  to  this  as  an  inevitable  stjite  of  things ;  and  I  observed 
that,  although  I  had  no  sympatliy  for  the  dynastic  ambition  *rf 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  ft>r  the  plans  of  annexation  which  were 
entertained  bv  his  Minister,  still  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  a  growing  power,  possessing  to  a  laige 
extent  the  sympathy  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore  the  perma- 
nent influence  of  that  State,  as  a  liostile  neighbor,  must  always 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  value  to  l)e  put  upon  Venetia.  I 
dei'lared  my  belief  that  the  two  races  would  become  every  year 
more  and  more  alienated,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  perma- 
nently to  keep  possession  of  Venetia,  or  that  it  could  only  be  held 
at  a  niinous  loss  to  the  (government  of  Vienna.  I  remarked  that 
whilst  Austria  possessed  Loml)ardy,  she  had  a  comparatively  an- 
cient title  to  hei  Italian  possessions,  but  she  had  come  into  such 
recent  possession  of  her  Venetian  territory,  and  the  mode  in  which 
Venice  had  been  given  over  to  her  by  l>onaparte,  at  Campo  For- 
mio,  was  such  an  outrage  u]X)n  all  justice  and  decency,  chat  En- 
ro]>e  felt  a  sort  of  shame  at  having  l)een  made  a  party  to  sacb  an 
act  of  violence  at  the  (,*ongress  of  Vienna,  and  it  would  be  held 
by  many  to  be  a  duty  to  contribute  towanls  a  redress  of  the  cviL 

**  Hr  said  that  Austria  was  peculiarly  circumstanced ;  that  it 
was  a  collection  of  nationalities;  and  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
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thing  to  begin  a  process  of  selling  the  independence  of  a  province 
of  the  Empire.  I  said  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  state  of 
Yenetia  and  that  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia ;  that  nobody  consid- 
ered the  latter  kingdoms  as  being  anxious  for  complete  separation 
from  Austria,  but  merely  as  aiming  at  a  reform  in  their  adminis- 
tration —  a  question  about  which  foi^eigners  were  comparatively 
little  concerned.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Italian  question 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  political  world,  and  everywhere  it 
was  regarded  as  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  said  it 
would  be  a  very  delicate  question  what  would  become  of  the 
province  of  Yenetia  if  it  were  abandoned ;  that  it  might  possibly 
be  annexed  to  Piedmont,  and  there  would  probably  be  objections 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  militaiy  monarchy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Italian  states  might  quarrel  or  fall  into  anarchy,  and 
call  for  the  intervention  of  neighboring  states.  He  alluded  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  how  far  it  would  be  wise  in  Austria 
to  give  up  so  powerful  a  strategic  position  as  the  great  fortresses 
presented,  that  the  Italian  Tyrol  might  be  attack^,  or  the  terri* 
tory  on  the  Adriatic,  etc.  I  said  that  the  wisest  course  for  Aus- 
tria would  be  to  give  the  full  control  of  their  future  destinies  to 
the  population  of  Yenetia ;  that  a  magnanimous  policy  was  the 
best,  and  the  only  one  becoming  a  great  Empire ;  that  it  would, 
besides,  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  bind  the  people  of  Yenetia^ 
for  that  the  world  was  more  and  more  inclined  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  mode  of  government,  and 
their  own  alliances  and  amalgamation ;  and,  therefore,  that  if  the 
people  of  Venetia  chose  to  annex  themselves  to  Piedmont,  it 
would  not  be  likely  that  any  Power  would  interfere  to  prevent 
them.  As  respected  the  great  fortresses,  I  said  that  I  would  not 
advise  their  being  given  up,  but  destroyed,  that  I  would  blow  them 
up,  and,  if  possible,  raze  them  to  the  ground. 

"  I  then  came  to  the  plain  statement  of  the  plan  I  would  fol- 
low. I  would  sell  the  independence  of  Yenetia  for  a  large  sum, 
which  no  doubt  might  be  easily  arranged ;  with  that  money,  say 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  sterling,  I  would  put  the  finances  of  the 
Austrian  Government  in  oi*der,  restore  the  currency,  re-establish 
my  credit,  and  then  apply  myself  to  the  internal  reforms  of  the 
Empire.  I  knew  no  country  where  there  was  such  a  field  for  im- 
provement as  in  Austria ;  that  a  few  years  of  fiscal  and  commer- 
cial amelioration  would  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  Empire ;  that,  even  with  the  loss  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
the  population  of  Austria  would  be  about  equal  to  that  of  France, 
and  greater  than  that  of  England,  and  would  contain  resources 
which,  if  properly  developed,  might  in  a  few  years  make  her  one 
of  the  ricliest  and  most  prosperous  countries  in  Europe.  I  at  the 
same  time  pointed  out  the  evils  which  must  arise  from  the  pres* 
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ent  state  of  the  finances  and  the  currency  in  Austria ;  that  all 
mercantile  operations,  and  all  contracts  between  individuals,  must 
be  rendered  more  and  more  difficult  and  insecure,  so  long  as  the 
future  of  the  Empire  is  involved  in  so  much  uncertainty,  and 
whilst  the  circulating  medium  is  subjected  to  such  constant  de- 
preciation. 

"  The  Prince  showed  much  earnestness  of  feeling  in  his  conver- 
sation. He  wore  an  humbled  air,  as  well  he  might,  considering 
the  topic  on  which  we  were  convei-sing,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  wliether  it  would  be  advisable  to  sell  a  part  of  the  Empire 
to  save  the  rest.  After  reiterated  apologies  for  the  liberty  I  had 
taken  in  calling  on  him,  which  he  received  in  the  best  possible 
spirit,  I  left  him.  If  1  could  spend  a  month  in  Vienna,  and  see 
the  leading  men  in  the  Government  circles  there,  I  feel  a  presen- 
timent that  I  could  bring  them  to  my  views  on  this  difficult  and 
important  subject." 

The  next  day  Cobden  started  for  the  south  of  France,  and  he 
remained  there  until  the  last  week  in  March.  He  made  Cannes 
his  headquarters,  and  lioped  for  sunshine  and  warmth.  Unluckily, 
cloudy  skies  and  keen  winds  confirmed  his  opinion  that,  if  we 
would  make  sure  of  a  second  summer  in  the  year,  it  cannot  be 
had  in  Europe ;  men  must  imitate  the  swallows  and  migrate  into 
Africa.  Cobden's  elastic  and  joyful  temperament,  however,  atoned 
for  defects  of  climate,  and  his  diary  is  a  record  of  lively  excur- 
sions and  genial  intercourse  with  friends.  Among  his  daily  com- 
panions were  Bunsen,  Henri  Martin,  Aries  Dufour,  Legouv^, 
Merimc^e,  and  occasionally  Lord  Brougham.  Those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  Cobden  as  wrapped  up  in  tariffs  and 
the  vulgarities  of  l*arliament  might  well  be  amazed  at  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  notes  the  house  to  which  Bachel  was  brought 
to  die,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  last  hours  ;  at  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  fine  landscapes  ;  at  the  sincerity  of  interest  with  which  he 
listened  for  long  hours  while  Bunsen  talked  to  him  about  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  and  read  his  latest  successes  in  deciphering  hiero- 
glyphs. Every  day  brought  to  his  curious  and  observant  mind 
new  stores  of  information,  political,  social,  and  industrial,  and  still 
he  had  interest  left  for  gossip  and  the  trivialities  that  help  such 
men  across  from  one  serious  thought  to  another. 

The  people  of  the  country  wished  to  make  their  visitor  usefol ; 
and  tliree  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Grasse  came  to  beg  of 
him  that  when  he  returned  to  Paris  he  would  say  a  word  to  M. 
liouher  in  favor  of  a  railroad  from  Grasse  to  Cannes.  *  I  re- 
marked," says  Cobden,  "  that  in  England  a  rich  and  industrioiaa 
community  like  theirs  would  have  a  meeting,  and  form  a  company 
to  make  a  line  for  themselves,  seeing  that  it  was  calculated  thai 
it  would  pay  a  good  interest  for  tlie  investment    They  replied 
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that  it  was  not  their  way  of  doing  things  in  France ;  they  were 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  government  to  take  the  initiative; 
and  as  other  parts  of  France  were  assisted  by  goverament,  they 
might  as  well  be  assisted  also.  They  said  that  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  flowers  were  brought  into  Gilisse  for  making  them 
into  scented  waters,  pomades,  etc.,  one  house  would  sometimes 
receive  several  tons  of  rose-leaves  in  a  morning," 

In  the  course  of  his  stay,  Cobden  paid  a  visit  to  some  friends 
at  Nice,  where  the  expected  annexation  to  France  was  the  general 
topic  of  conversation  among  people  of  all  classes.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  while,  considering  the  violent  agitation  which  this  transac- 
tion was  shortly  to  rouse  in  England,  to  reproduce  Cobden's  im- 
pression of  the  public  feeling  on  the  spot :  —  "I  found  it  very 
difficult,"  he  says,  "  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  state  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  As  a  general  rule,  I  found  that  people's  inclinations 
in  the  matter  followed  pretty  closely  the  direction  of  their  personal 
interests.  The  shopkeepers  and  tradespeople  of  the  town,  who 
thought  their  business  would  be  improved  by  the  change,  were  in 
favor  of  annexation.  The  professional  men,  the  advocates,  and 
lawyers,  whose  interests  would  suffer,  were  generally  opposed  to 
the  project.  The  landowners  and  peasants  were  said  by  some  to 
be  favorable,  and  by  others  to  be  opposed.  It  was  veiy  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  opinion,  for  almost  every  person  I 
consulted  differed  from  the  one  I  had  previously  ttuked  ta 
Sometimes  I  found  members  of  the  same  household  divided  in 
opinion.  Whilst  talking  to  M.  A.,  a  banker,  in  his  counting- 
house,  who  was  using  various  reasons  in  favor  of  annexation,  his 
clerks,  who  were  in  an  adjoining  office,  separated  by  a  glass  parti- 
tion, and  who  overheard  his  remarks,  were  expressing  by  signs  and 
gestures  their  dissent  from  his  remarks.  Again,  on  the  same  day, 
whilst  calling  on  M.  D.,  who  was  offering  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  population  generally  were  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
change,  he  was  contradicted  very  emphatically  by  a  lady  who  was 
present." 

On  the  2  2d  of  March,  Cobden  found  himself  once  more  in 
Paris. 

"  March  26.  —  Called  on  Lord  Cowley.  He  appeared  harassed 
and  worried.  Since  I  last  saw  him,  the  Savoy  question  had  come 
to  a  crisis ;  and  the  correspondence  had  all  been  published  in  a 
parliamentary  blue  book.  He  and  his  Secretary  of  Legation  com- 
plained of  the  practice  of  printing  the  despatches  giving  an  account 
of  the  conversations  held  with  foreign  ministers  or  other  person- 
ages, remarking  that  these  reports  of  what  passes  at  a  gossiping 
interview  may  be  very  proper  for  the  eye  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
but  become  very  inconvenient  when  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the 
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whole  world ;  that  their  publication  has  the  efiTect  of  making  min- 
isters of  state  unwilling  to  hold  oral  communications  with  diplo- 
matic a^^ents.  Lord  C.  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  Savoy  question  ;  alleged  broadly  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  him ;  tliat  for  the  first  time  he  had  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
completely  destroy  all  confidence  in  future  in  him ;  he  stated  that 
he  had,  in  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  told  him  frankly  that 
he  had  not  acted  towards  the  flnglish  Government  and  ita  amhaa- 
sador  with  the  openness  which  had  characterized  all  their  previoos 
intercourse ;  that  it  was  less  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Sa- 
voy than  the  way  in  which  it  was  efiTected,  which  caused  the  present 
coolness  and  alienation  between  the  two  Governments.  .  .  . 

"  March  28.  —  Called  on  M.  Fould,  the  Minister  of  State,  and 
had  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him.  Speaking  of  the  mis- 
understanding which  had  arisen  between  the  French  and  English 
Governments  since  I  last  saw  him,  just  before  my  departure  for 
Cannes,  he  complained  of  Lord  John  llussell,  our  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, and  observed  that  he  had  been  always  in  their  way ;  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  and  afterwards  was  the 
chief  cause  why  the  terms  of  that  Treaty  were  not  carried  out  and 
the  (Jrand  Dukes  restored  to  their  sovereignties.  I  remarked  thst 
it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  force  should  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  restoration  of  the  Dukes.  He  replied  that 
force  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  England  had  given  her 
moral  support  to  the  principle,  but  that  Lord  John  Sossdl 
encouraged  the  Italian  people  to  resist  the  wishes  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  thus  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  ViDs- 
franca  impossible ;  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
change  in  the  Emperor's  plans  became  necessary,  and  that  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  was  afterwards  resorted  to ;  that  if  the  tenuB 
of  tlie  Peace  of  Villafranca  could  have  been  carried  out,  France 
would  not  have  thought  of  any  extension  of  her  frontier.  In  the 
course  of  convei^ation,  he  said  that  the  English  Court  were  much 
opposed  to  the  French  Government,  and  that  Prince  Albert  inn 
very  Austrian  in  his  sympathies. 

"  March  29.  —  Dined  with  Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Princeei 
Clotilde,  and  met  a  large  party.  The  company  were  less  than  s& 
hour  at  the  table.  The  present  Emperor  has  introdnoed  ihe&ah- 
ion  of  using  great  despatch  at  the  dinner-table. 

"  March  30.  —  Had  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  Tuileries.  After  saying  a  few  words  about  my  visit  to 
Cannes,  and  expressing  his  congratulations  that  the  British  Ftf* 
liament  had  at  last  j)assed  the  Treaty  of  Commerce^  he  refianed 
t-o  the  state  of  the  relations  between  his  Government  and  that  of 
England  upon  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  FhuM 
He  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  attacked,  and  IB 
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which  his  conduct  and  motives  were  misrepresented  by  the  press 
of  England,  and  by  some  of  the  speakers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  remarked  that  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  upon  the  Savoy  question,  and 
was  not  therefore  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  as  far 
as  I  understood  the  ground  of  the  misunderstanding  which  had 
unfortunately  arisen  between  the  two  governments,  since  I  last 
had  the  honor  of  an  audience  with  his  Majesty,  it  was  caused  less 
by  what  his  government  had  actually  done,  in  annexing  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France,  than  by  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
effected.  He  then  volunteered  an  explanation  in  a  few  words  of 
what  had  been  his  course  from  the  b^^ning  on  this  question ; 
changing  from  English,  in  which  we  had  before  been  speaking,  to 
French,  for  the  more  convenient  and  rapid  delivery  of  his  narrativa 

"  He  said,  that,  previous  to  entering  on  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria, he  had  had  an  understanding  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  and 
Count  Gavour,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  result  should  be  the  driving 
of  the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia,  and  the  annexing 
of  those  provi;ices  to  Piedmont,  then  France  would  require  the 
fulfilment  of  two  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Sardinis^ 
viz.  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  (which  the  Emperor 
said  had  amounted  to  300,000,000  francs),  and  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice.  These  terms  were  assented  to,  in  a  general  way, 
by  the  Government  of  Sardinia.  The  result  of  the  war  had  been 
less  decisive  than  he  had  expected ;  he  acquired  only  Lombardy, 
which  he  had  annexed  to  Piedmont,  without  the  intention  of 
claiming  Savoy,  and  not  intending  to  ask  for  more  than  a  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Tlie  subsequent  events,  which  had 
inducetl  him  to  change  his  views,  were  wholly  unexpected  by  him, 
and  they  were  brought  about  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  prevent 
them.  Central  Italy  refused  to  take  back  its  former  rulers,  and 
insisted  on  annexation  to  Piedmont,  which  gave  the  latter  powe;p 
as  large  an  acquisition  of  territory,  and  as  great  a  population  in 
Italy  (about  11,000,000),  as  if  Venetia  had  been  added  to  its 
dominions.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had  felt  justified  in 
claim in«^  the  cession  of  Savoy. 

"After  fiiiisliing  this  narrative, he  again  recurred  to  the  attacks 
and  misrepresentations  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  said  he 
was  quite  desoM  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  his  frank  and  loyal  policy 
towards  other  Powers,  he  was  still  exposed  to  such  unjust  charges. 
I  remarked  that  too  much  importance  was  sometimes  attached  to 
the  strictures  of  a  newspaper  writer,  or  the  language  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  he  knew  the  state  of  things  in 
England  too  well  to  require  to  be  told  that  any  writer  could  pub- 
lish whatever  lie  pleased  anonymously,  and  that  a  member  of  the 
House  could  utter  whatever  opinions  he  liked ;  that  people  some- 
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tirnos  M\  into  tlie  error  of  regarding  the  utterances  of  an  indi- 
vi^iual,  wlio  was  jx.-rliiips  actuateil  by  very  luiwortby  personal 
motives,  as  the  e.\i>res.sion  of  a  hii"ge  public  opinion;  and  I  added 
the  deeluiitiun  of  my  Ixihef  that  this  misunderstanding  between 
tlie  two  cuuniries  \Vf>iild  l^e  of  an  evanescent  character;  that  il 
would  a'hnit  of  explanations  which  would  remove  all  «^rouuds  of 
8<;riou.s  (lisa;4reement.  He  joined  in  the  expression  of  this  wish. 
I  then  obsinved  that  I  could  see  but  one  possible  cause  of  war 
Ixitween  the  two  countries ;  that  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing and  mining  interests  have  the  power  and  determination  to 
keep  the  i)eace  ^5^J  hjng  as  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so ;  but  the 
danger,  and  in  my  own  oi)inion  the  only  danger,  was  that  the 
exi)en(liture  for  our  warlike  armaments  might  be  so  increased  that 
it  would  some  day  be  possible  t-o  present  to  the  people  the  argu- 
ment that  war  might  be  less  costly  than  the  ])eriH?tual  burden  of 
a  war  exj)en(liture  in  a  time  of  peace;  that  I  had  lieard  very 
sedate  and  grave  j^ei-sons  argue  in  this  way ;  and  that,  leaving  out 
of  the  question  the  sacrilice  of  life  and  limb,  it  was  difficult  to 
answer  their  reasoning  on  econondcal  grounds.  I  mentioned  the 
enormous  sums  we  were  vijting  this  year  for  our  armaments. 

"  He  said  he  did  not  know  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  it,  or 
how  he  was  responsible  for  such  a  state  ol'  things ;  that,  as  regarded 
the  navy,  he  was  not  spending  so  much  on  it  as  be  ought  to  do, 
or  as  was  laid  ilown  jus  necessary  in  Louis  Philippe's  time;  and 
he  referred  to  the  tlialogue  between  an  Englishman  and  a  French- 
man, which  he  had  comimsed  and  sent  for  publication  to  the 
7V///f'.s  news])ai)er  ;  it  contained  some  exact  details  respecting  the 
strcingth  of  the  French  navy.  I  reminded  hira  that  his  experi- 
ments on  iron-cased  ships  had  led  us  into  some  expenses  of  the 
same  kind.  1  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  one  of  his  fr^gaki 
h/indevs  at  Toulon,  with  an  iron  casing  about  four  inches  in 
thickness ;  that  no  sooner  were  they  ordered  to  be  built,  than  we 
began  to  construct  line-of-battle  ships  with  iron  sides  six  inches 
thick,  and  that  Mr.  Whitworth  had  subsequently  invented  a  gun 
which  had  ])rojected  a  bullet  through  this  thickness  of  iron,  in 
addition  to  a  couide  of  feet  of  solid  timl^er;  that  I  thought  all 
this  a  very  deplorable  waste,  and  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which 
we  lived. 

**  We  then  talked  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  and  the  remaining 
iletails  which  are  vet  to  1)0  settled.  I  argued  that  it  was  mow 
than  ever  desirable,  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  governments,  that  this  Treaty,  which 
was  intende<l  to  unite  the  peoples  of  Fniuce  and  England  in  the 
bonds  of  commercial  dependence,  should  1^  completely  canifid 
out.  I  urgeil  several  reasons  why  the  duties  should  be  modenlft 
He  expressed  his  coucurronce  iu  this,  and  said  the  only  sabjeet 
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on  which  he  felt  any  anxiety  was  that  of  iron  ;  that  the  difficulty 
was  tiie  want  of  railroads  to  convey  the  ore  to  the  coal ;  that  in 
two  years'  time  he  hoped  this  evil  would  be  remedied. 

"On  my  rising  to  depart,  he  asked  me  to  accept  a  vase  as 
a  souvenir.  I  left  my  address  in  London  where  it  would  be 
delivered.     I  hope  it  will  be  of  small  value.^ 

"  March  31.  —  Dined  at  M.  Rouher's,  the  Minister  of  Commerce, 
where  a  large  party  was  assembled,  everybody  present  except 
myself  being  decorated  with  orders  and  ribbons.  *  I  sat  beside 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  upon  the 

subject  of  our  rival  armaments He  did  not  think  it  was 

impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement  for  limiting  the  naval  forces 
of  the  two  countries ;  but  he  thought  that  whilst  our  aristocracy 
retained  its  present  power,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
such  a  policy  in  England.  He  repeated  several  tiroes,  and  with 
emphasis,  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  on  the  part  of  France. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  when  speaking  of  the  inaptitude 
of  the  French  for  self-government,  he  remarked,  *  And  yet  they 
are  always  crying  out  for  liberty !  They  want  the  right  of  gov- 
erning themselves,  and  yet  they  claim  the  right  of  exempting 
themselves  from  tlie  diUies  of  self-government' " 

A  day  or  two  after,  CJobden  returned  to  England  And  here 
we  may  for  a  moment  turn  from  his  public  activity  to  say  so  much 
as  may  be  necessary  about  some  of  his  private  concerns.  The 
subject  is  painful  enough,  just  as  it  is  painful  even  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  think  of  Burke's  genius  being  humiliated  and  impeded 
by  the  straits  of  embarrassed  circumstances.  So  much  publicity, 
however,  was  given  to  Cobden's  affairs,  partly  by  the  spleen  of 
political  jidvei*saries,  and  partly  by  the  indiscretion  of  friends, 
that  it  is  proper  to  describe  the  transaction  of  this  period  as  it 
really  was.  A  few  lines  fortunately  will  suffice.  We  have  seen 
that  of  the  sum  raised  in  1846  as  a  proof  of  the  public  gratitude 
for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  the  bulk  had  been 
employed  in  meeting  the  heavy  losses  incurred  in  Cobden's 
business,  during  the  time  when  he  was  absorbed  in  the  agitation 
against  the  Corn  Laws.  What  happened  to  the  balance  which 
had  been  invested  in  the  shares  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway, 
we  have  also  seen.  There  was,  moreover,  the  continued  drain  of 
the  chief  rent  on  the  unhappy  purchase  of  land  at  Manchester.^ 
The  upshot  was  that  after  his  return  from  the  United  States  Cob- 
deu  found  his  resources  pi-actically  exhausted,  and  his  position 
had  become  extremely  serious. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  applied  to  one  of  his  oldest  and 

1  Tlie  vas^  may  he  seen  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  whither  Mrs.  Cobden 
sent  it  .shortly  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
'-*  AlK>ve,  pi>.  107,  108. 
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most  confidential  friends  in  Manchester  for  aid  and  advice.  What 
lie  sought  was  that  a  few  men  who  could  afford  to  wait  for  a  return 
on  their  money,  might  be  induced  to  buy  the  building  land  from 
him  at  a  certain  valuation,  which  should  include  some  of  that 
prospective  value  which  he  insisted  on  seeing  in  it  In  tliis  letter 
lie  said  to  his  friend,  in  words  tliat  will  touch  all  who  can  think 
gently  of  a  man  for  taking  too  little  heed  of  his  own  interests, 
for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth  :  "  My  hair,"  he  said, "  has  been 
growing  gray  latterly  with  the  thoughts  of  what  is  to  become  of 
my  children.  If  I  were  to  consult  my  duty  to  them,  I  should 
withdraw  from  Parliament,  and  accept  some  public  employment, 
by  which  I  might  earn  2000Z.  a  year.     The  present  Ministry  have, 

through  my  friend  Lord  II ,  sounded  me  as  to  my  willingness 

to  take  such  an  office.     But  I  see  the  difficulty  of  justifying  my 

withdrawal  from  Parliament  at  the  present  time It  is  one 

of  the  miseries  of  a  public  man's  life  that  he  must  be  liable  under 
such  circumstances  to  have  his  private  troubles  gibbeted  before 
the  whole  world."  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  course  of  what  followed.  It 
was  found  tliat  nothing  effectual  could  be  done  with  the  land. 
So  a  little  group  of  Cobden*s  most  intimate  friends  took  counsel 
together,  and  in  the  end  a  subscription  was  privately  raised  which 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  40,000/.  The  names  of  those  who  con- 
tributed to  it,  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  persons  in  all,  he 
never  knew.  He  requested  that  a  list  might  be  given  to  him  in 
a  sealed  cover.  After  his  death  the  executors  found  the  envelope 
in  hia  desk,  with  the  seal  still  unbroken.  Such  an  endowment 
was  a  gmcious  and  munificent  testimonial  to  his  devoted  pablic 
spirit.  The  fact  that  Cobden  had  so  richly  t  arned  the  gift,  made 
him,  as  it  may  make  us,  none  the  less  sensible  of  the  considente 
liberality  of  the  givers. 


CHAPTEK  XXXI. 

THE  TABIFF — THE   FORTIFICATION  SCHEME. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Treaty 
in  England.  Tlicy  belong  rather  to  our  fiscal  and  parliamentaij 
history,  than  to  the  biography  of  one  of  the  n^;otiator8.  The 
Treaty  was  laid  before  Parliament  by  Lonl  John  Russell,  and 
its  provisions  were  fully  explained,  along  with  the  changes  which 

1  To  Mr,  John  Slagg,    Sept.  5, 1859. 
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the  Government  proposed  in  our  fiscal  system  as  a  oonseqaence 
of  this  Treaty,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  memorable  speech  (Feb.  10) 
which  for  lucidity  and  grasp  has  never  been  surpassed  He  did 
not  forget  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  his  absent  colleague.  **  Bare,'' 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "is  the  privilege  of  any  man  who  having 
fourteen  years  ago  rendered  to  his  country  one  signal  and  splen- 
did service,  now  again  within  the  same  brief  span  of  life,  deco- 
rated neither  by  rank  nor  title,  bearing  no  mark  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  people  whom  he  serves,  has  been  permitted  again 
to  perform  a  great  and  memorable  service  to  his  country." 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  did  not  fiedl  far  behind  in  civil 
words,  while  conveying  in  his  compliment  to  Cobden  a  character- 
istic sneer  at  the  hated  Whigs.  Mr.  Disraeli  (Feb.  20)  took 
credit  for  having  recognized  the  great  ability  and  the  honorable 
and  eminent  position  of  the  secret  agent  of  the  Treaty,  long 
before  they  had  been  recognized  by  those  ''sympathizing  states- 
men of  whom  he  was  somehow  doomed  never  to  be  the  col- 
league." But  at  the  same  time,  he  detected  in  the  Treaty  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  negotiator:  he  saw  the  negotiator's  strong 
personal  convictions  in  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  so  many  sources 
of  revenue;  he  saw  it  in  the  light  treatment  of  belligerent 
rights. 

Then  the  parliamentary  battle  began  according  to  the  well- 
known  rules.  Private  secretaries  rapidly  hunted  up  the  circum- 
stances of  Pitt's  Commercial  Treaty  of  1786,  and  their  chiefs  set 
to  work  to  show  that  the  precedent  had  been  accurately  followed, 
or  else,  if  they  happened  to  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  it  had  been  most  unreasonably  departed  from.  Men  whose 
intellectual  position  was  so  strong  as  that  of  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Earl  Grey,  protested  against  the  policy  of  commercial  trea- 
ties. One  member,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  still  happily 
alive  and  vocal,  asked  if  it  had  come  to  this  —  that  the  free  Par- 
liament of  England  sat  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  despot  of 
France.  There  was  the  usual  abundance  of  predictions,  in  which 
the  barely  possible  was  raised  to  the  degree  of  probable  or  certain, 
and  to  which  the  only  answer  was  that  men  were  not  bound  to 
believe  them.  The  great  authority  from  the  city  prophesied  that 
there  would  be  no  permanent  enlargement  of  our  trade  with 
France  as  a  consequence  of  the  Treaty.  Mr.  Disraeli  declared 
that  he  had  always  strongly  desired  an  improvement  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  France,  and  even  if  that  improvement  took 
the  form  of  a  commercial  treaty  he  could  endure  it :  but  this  was 
a  bad  treaty ;  it  was  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
dissension  between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Disraeli's  chief  in  the 
House  of  I^rds  argued  that  the  time  was  inopportune  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  sources  of  revenue ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
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Treaty  admitted  to  France  articles  of  vital  importance  for  pur- 
poses of  war,  and  the  Government  itself  acted  in  other  respects  as 
if  war  were  not  improbable.  Here  Lord  Derby  made  a  point,  as 
Cobden  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit.  The  policy  of  1860 
was  a  double  policy.  The  Treaty  implied  confidence  in  peace, 
while  the  esthnates  implied  a  strong  expectation  of  war.  If  war 
were  as  near  a  contingency  as  tlie  tone*  of  some  of  the  Ministers 
seemed  to  show,  then  the  budget  of  18G0  was  open  to  the  criti- 
cism on  the  budget  of  IS.IS,  the  great  peace  budget  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Crimean  War. 

After  much  skirmishing,  the  real  debat<3  came  on  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  a  motion  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  diminish  the 
sources  of  revenue,  nor  to  reimpose  the  income  tax  at  a  need- 
lessly high  rate.  The  discussion  extended  over  three  nights,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  the  division  gave  to  the  Government  a  major- 
ity of  116.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  met  hapj>ily  enough  the  serious 
objections,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  were  invented  in 
the  usual  way  of  party  business.  Nothing,  he  said,  was  given 
to  Fmnce  which  was  of  any  value  to  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  was  received  from  France  exce])t  a  measure  by  which 
that  country  conferred  a  benefit  upon  itself.  At  a  small  loss  of 
revenue  we  had  gained  a  great  extension  of  trade.  These  propo- 
sitions told  with  great  weight  against  the  theoretic  objection  that 
a  commercial  treaty  tends  to  mislead  nations  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  ti-ansaction.  1  n  any  case  this  was  an  objection  which  was 
very  little  calculated  to  af!'oct  a  body  endowed  with  the  rough  and 
blunt  intellectual  temjier  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  meanwhile,  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  Cobdun  found  that  the  Government  had  determined  to 
send  out  a  Connuission  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  tariff.  The 
Commission  was  to  consist  of  a  chief  and  two  official  subordi- 
nates. The  subonlinates  liad  already  been  named :  one  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  another  from  the  Customs.  The  latter  was 
represented  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Ogilvie,  the  late  Sur\'eyor  Creneral  of 
Customs,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  represented  by  Mr.  Louis 
Mallet,  wlio  speedily  impressed  Colxien,  as  the  diaries  show,  by 
his  strong  intelligence  and  efficiency,  and  who  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  mf)st  eminent  advocates  of  Colxleu's  principles  to  he 
found  among  Euglisli  statesmen.  Tlie  Government  thought  that 
it  would  be  beneath  Cobden's  dignity  to  accept  the  office  of  chief 
commissioner  and  to  correspond  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  after 
having  been  a  plenipotentiary  and  having  corresponded  with  the 
Foreign  Office.  Cnbden  began  to  fear  that  the  chief  who  might 
be  ai»])ointed  Wi^dd  not  prove  quite  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  sOi 
he  says,  "  as  I  felt  no  concern  whatever  al)OUt  the  loss  of  dignity, 
I  volunteered  to  come  out  to  Paris  myself  as  chief  commissioner, 
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and  to  sign  the  supplementary  treaty  as  plenipotentiary  when  it 
is  completed.  I  am  afraid  I  have  undertaken  a  very  difficult  and 
tedious  task.  But  having  begun  the  good  work,  I  must  pursue  it 
to  the  end,  and  probably  I  could  not  transfer  it  to  other  hands 
without  damage  to  the  cause."  ^ 

In  fact,  it  was  clear  that  though  the  diplomatic  or  political'  part 
of  the  work  had  been  efifectually  done,  the  more  difficult  commer- 
cial part  still  remained.  The  Treaty  was  hardly  more  than  a 
rough  and  provisional  sketch.  When  it  reached  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  amazement  of  that  office  was  not  altogether  pleasur- 
able, for  a  department  is  capable  of  self-love,  and  the  officials 
privately  felt  that  they  had  been  made  rather  light  of.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  office  the 
Treaty  did  not  carry  things  far.  In  the  first  article  the  Emperor 
had  engaged  that  in  no  case  should  the  duties  on  a  long  list  of 
articles  of  British  production  and  manufacture  exceed  thirty  per 
cent.  This  was  to  be  the  limit  But  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent 
was  nearly  as  bad  as  prohibition.  All  depended  on  the  results 
of  the  thirteenth  articla  Article  thirteen  ran  to  the  effect  that 
the  ad  valorem  duties  established  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
preceding  articles  should  be  converted  into  specific  duties  by  a 
Supplementary  Convention.^ 

If  it  appears  absurd  that  Cobden  should  ever  have  been  con- 
tent with  an  arrangement  that  left  the  French  with  a  possible 

1  To  M.  Chevalier.     April  14,  1860. 

^  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  reproduce  the  description  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treiity,  fmni  Mr.  (iladstone's  s{)eech  explaining  it  to  the  House  of  Ck>mmons:  — 
**  First,"  he  siiid,  **  I  will  tiike  the  engagements  of  France.  France  engages  to 
reduce  th<'  duty  on  Knglish  coal  and  coke,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1860  ;  on  bar  and 
pig  iron  and  stei'l,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1860;  on  tools  and  machinery,  from  the 
1st  of  DcoomlxT,  18C0;  and  on  yarns  and  goo<l3  in  flax  and  hemp,  including,  I 
bt'lirve,  jute, — this  bust  an  article  comparatively  new  in  commerce,  but  one  in 
which  a  ^nnit  and  very  just  interest  is  felt  in  some  great  trading  districts,  —  from 
the  1st  of  Juno,  1861.  That  Is  the  tirst  important  engagement  into  which  France 
entt'rs.  Her  second  and  greater  cng.igement  is  postponed  to  the  Ist  of  October, 
1861.  1  think  it  is  imdxibly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  that  this  ]K)st- 
jH^iienient  U  stipulate*!  under  a  ple<lge  given  by  the  Government  of  France  to  the 
chisses  wlio  there,  as  liere,  have  supiwswl  themselves  to  Iw  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  prohibition.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  then,  in  the  year  1861,  France 
enguLjes  to  reduce  tlie  duties  and  to  take  away  the  prohibitions  on  all  the  articles  of 
Britisli  j)roduction  mentioned  in  a  certain  list,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  duty  upon 
any  one  of  tliose  articles  shall  thei*eafter  exceed  thirty  per  cent  nd  valorem.  I  do 
not  si)cak  of  articles  of  food,  which  do  not  materially  enter  into  the  treaty;  but  the 
list  to  wliich  1  refer,  iiuhules  all  the  staples  of  British  manufacture,  whether  of 
yarns,  flax,  lienij),  hair,  wool,  silk,  or  cotton, — all  manufactures  of  skins,  leather, 
bark,  wood;  iron,  and  all  other  metals;  glass,  stoneware,  earthenware,  or  porcelain. 
1  will  not  go  thn)U';h  the  whole  list;  it  is  indeed  needless,  for  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  gnat  or  matii  ial  article  that  is  omittetl.  France  also  engjiges  to  commute  those 
c.d  rn/,rrfia  duties  into  rated  duties  by  a  s(*parate  convention,  to  be  framed  for  the 
puriM)sc  of  giviug  elfect  to  the  tenns  I  have  described.  But  if  thero  should  be  a 
disjigreeuient  jis  to  the  terms  on  which  they  should  be  rated  under  the  convention, 
then  the  maximum  chargeable  on  every  class  at  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  be 
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protection  so  high  as  thirty  per  cent,  we  must  recall  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case.  Hitherto  the  system  in  France  had  been  one 
of  absohite  proliibition.  It  was  the  system  of  monopolies  in  aU 
its  perfection  and  completeness.  Suddenly  to  break  down  this 
high  wall  of  exclusion  was  politically  impossible.  To  tell  the 
oreat  ironmasters,  the  cotton-spinners,  the  woollen  manufacturers, 
tliat  they  were  to  pass  at  a  step  from  monopoly  to  free  competi- 
tion, woukl  be  to  shake  the  very  Throne.  A  duty  in  their  favor 
of  no  more  than  ten  per  cent  would  liave  seemed  a  mockery  to 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  command  their  own  pricea. 
The  Emperor  dared  not  open  the  battle  with  a  lower  protection 
than  thirty  per  cent.  It  was  for  the  English  Government  to  have 
this  brought  d(;wn  to  as  near  ten  per  cent  as  they  could.  M. 
Rouher,  who  believed  faithi'ully  in  free  competition,  hoped  and 
intended  that  this  process  of  beating  down  the  great  duty  allowed 
by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  should  be  effectively  carried  out 
Cobden  knew  much  better  than  his  critics  how  much  remained 
to  be  done ;  but  then  he  trusted  M.  Eouher  and  the  EmperoL 
This  was  the  merit  of  his  diplomacy,  that  he  knew  whom  he 
could  trust ;  and  he  always  felt  that  here,  and  not  in  perpetual 
suspicion,  is  the  secret  of  effective  and  wise  diplomacy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  policy  of  craft  and  war.  The  result  showed 
in  the  present  instance,  tliat  the  Emperor  and  M.  Bouher  de- 
served his  confidence. 

Cobden  arrived  in  Paris  on  April  20th,  and  it  was  the  5th  of 
November  before  his  labors  were  concluded.  They  were  of  the 
most  toilsome  and  fatiguing  kind.  The  circumstances  were  with- 
out precedent  or  example,  and  the  whole  course  of  procedure 
had  to  be  created.  When  the  EiiglivSh  commissioners  reached 
Paris,  they  found  that  the  French  Government  had  agreed  to 
refer  the  subject  of  the  rates  of  duty  to  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur,  a 
lx)dy  rarely  convoked,  and  consisting  of  the  greatest  commercial 

levied  at  the  proper  period,  not  in  the  form  of  a  rated  duty,  bat  upon  the  Tilae; 
and  the  value  will  l>c  determined  by  tlie  process  now  in  uae  in  the  Ei^^iik 
customs. 

"I  come  next,  sir,  to  the  English  covenants.  England  engages,  with  a  limited 
power  of  exception,  which  wc  proiKjsw*  to  exercise  only  with  regard  to  two  or  thiit 
articles,  to  abolish  immediately  and  totally  nil  duties  upon  aU  mannfactured  goodi. 
There  will  he.  u  sweep,  summary,  entire,  and  absolute,  of  what  are  known  aa  nan- 
factun'd  goods  fmm  the  face  of  the  British  tariff.  Farther,  England  engMasts 
rc«lucc  the  duty  on  bnindy,  from  ITlv.  the  gallon  to  the  level  of  the  colonial  autfi 
viz.  S.9.  2d.  ]»er  ^'allon.  She  engages  to  reducre  immediately  the  duty  on  forelga 
wiiw.  In  tlie  trp.ity  it  is  of  course  Fri'nch  wine  which  is  specified;  llutititpc^ 
fettily  understood  hrtwren  France  and  ourselves,  that  we  prwecd  with  resaidtotlM 
cominudities  of  mII  rountrics  alike.  England  engages,  then,  to  reduce  the  dn!^ a> 
wine,  from  a  r.ttc  iK^iirly  reaching  Sx.  lOd.  per  gallon,  to  3j.  per  gallon.  81m 
engages,  In^siiles  a  pivsi.Mit  n:duction,  faither  to  reduce  tluit  duty  from  the  Ut  ti 
April,  1801,  to  a  s(;ale  which  has  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  wine  iiimiinfl  Vy 
the  quantity  of  spirit  it  contains." 
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men  in  France.  The  Conseil  Sup^rieur  took  eyideocp  from 
French  and  English  manufacturers  and  producers,  as  to  the  com- 
parative cost  of  production  in  the  two  countries.  Iron  had-^been 
dealt  with  in  the  Treaty  itself,  and  it  was  the  only  article  on 
which  the  rate  was  there  definitely  fixed.  All  other  articles  were 
left  open.  What  Cobden  and  his  colleagues  had  to  do  was  in  the 
first  instance  to  prepare  the  English  witnesses,  to  collect  and 
shape  their  evidence,  and  to  have  it  carefully  translated  for  the 
Conseil  Sup^rieur.  This  tedious  process  lasted  until  the  end  of 
July.  It  was  August  before  the  sittings  of  the  definitive  Com- 
mission began.  The  business  which  Cobden  and  his  two  official 
colleagues  had  now  to  do,  was  nothing  less  than  to  go  through 
the  whole  list  of  British  products  and  manufactures,  and  to 
prove  in  each  case  to  the  French  Commissioners  that  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  special  trade  they  ought  to  be  content  with 
a  given  duty.  Every  day  at  two  o'clock  the  three  Englishmen 
sat  round  a  table  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  palace  in  the  Quai 
d*Orsai,  with  about  three  times  as  many  representatives  of  the 
hostile  interests  of  France.  The  various  products  of  British 
industry  came  up  in  turn.  The  French  Commissioners  cried  for 
their  import  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  Cobden  called  for  ten  per 
cent.  Then  the  battle  began.  The  English  numbered  no  more 
than  the  Graces,  while  the  French  were  as  many  as  the  Muses. 
The  French,  in  strategical  language,  were  close  to  their  base  of 
operations,  for  if  they  wanted  more  knowledge  as  to  a  given 
trade,  there  were  men  who  were  quite  able  and  only  too  happy 
to  supply  it  in  the  next  street  or  in  the  anteroom.  The  English- 
men were  dependent  on  the  accident  of  the  right  man  having 
come  to  Paris  from  home.  They  were  obliged  to  represent  all 
branches  of  industry,  to  master  the  important  facts  of  a  hundred 
special  trades,  to  meet  from  their  own  second-hand  knowledge, 
picked  up  the  evening  before  and  digested  in  the  forenoon,  an- 
tagonists whose  knowledge  was  personal  and  acquired  by  a  life's 
experience.  The  enterprise  called  for  nothing  less  than  the  dex- 
terity and  pliancy  of  a  first-rate  advocate,  imited  to  the  dogged 
industry  of  the  compiler  of  a  commercial  encyclopaedia.  Iron 
gave  most  trouble.  Though  the  rate  had  been  fixed  in  the 
Treaty,  the  classification  of  its  descriptions  remained.  The  iron- 
masters, Cobden  told  Mr.  Bright,  "  are  the  landed  interest  of 
France.  They  constitute  the  prsetorian  guards  of  monopoly. 
Almost  everybody  of  rank  and  wealth  is  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  iron-works  of  some  kind.  Bankers,  courtiers,  au- 
tliors  (Thiers  and  St.  Marc  Girardin,  to  wit),  bishops,  and  priests, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  ironmasters.  M.  Schneider — 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  the  interest  —  is  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion sitting  to  try  himself.     The  French  witnesses,  of  course,  all 
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tell  the  old  story  of  alarm  and  ruin,  and  discourse  most  feelingly 
of  the  misery  which  their  workpeople  will  suffer  if  their  protec- 
tion be  withdrawn I  am  transported  back  twenty  years." 

Apart  from  the  monotony  of  these  ])roceedings,  what  to  Cobden 
was  hanler  to  bear  than  tedium  was  the  dishonesty  and  bad  faith 
of  some  (;f  those  Nvith  whom  he  had  to  deal  The  moixj  unscrupu- 
lous among  the  protectionists  falsified  the  facts  of  their  various 
trades,  and  i)layed  dishonest  tricks  with  returns  of  cost,  wages, 
and  prices.  On  one  occasion,  a  French  commissioner,  who  had 
made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  i)rotectionists,  tried  to  counter 
some  demand  of  Cobden's  by  one  of  these  fabrications.  Cobden, 
worn  out  by  the  iteration  of  such  shameless  devices,  could  no 
longer  contain  himself,  and  in  angry  tones  called  out  too  crude  a 
statement  of  the  truth.  But  he  was  usually  as  long-suffering  as 
he  was  tenacious.  Tliere  was  one  member  of  the  Commission  on 
the  French  side  whose  conduct  gave  him  constant  encouragement 
and  support.  Every  day  brought  fresh  proof  of  the  ability,  moral 
courage,  sincerity,  and  good  faith  of  M.  Kouher.  These  arc  Cob- 
den s  own  worIs,  and  he  adds  with  enthusiasm  that  his  name 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  Huskisson  or  Peel  of  France. 
No  ordinary  man  could  have  eflected  in  a  twelvemonth  changes 
which  in  England  were  spread  over  twenty  years. 

The  strain  of  the  conflict  and  its  prepamtion,  both  on  Cob- 
den and  his  colleagues,  was  very  great  The  discussions  at  the 
Foreign  Oliice  usually  lasted  from  two  until  six  o'clock,  when 
they  went  to  dine.  I^ter  in  the  evening  came  hiborious  inter- 
views with  commercial  experts  from  P'ngland,  who  brought  tables^ 
returns,  extracts  from  ledgei's.  Conmiercial  friends  at  home  were 
apt  to  be  impatient,  and  Cobden  was  obliged  to  write  long  letters 
of  encouragement  and  exhortation.  In  the  moniing,  after  two  or 
three  lioui-s  devoted  to  correspondence  and  further  interviews, 
soon  aftt'r  eleven  Cobden  proceeded  to  the  ofBces  of  the  English 
commissioners  in  the  Rue  de  I'Universite,  where  his  colleagues 
had  already  ariunged  the  matter  actj^uired  in  the  previous  evening. 
This  they  examined  and  discussed  and  pre^mred  for  the  meeting 
at  two  o'clock,  when  the  en(?ounter  was  once  more  opened. 

Occasional  relief  was  en  jf)yed  in  varied  social  intercourse.  There 
were  gieat  ollicial  banquets  with  ministers  of  state,  blazing  with 
stars  aiul  decorations.  Tliere  were  the  balls  and  receptions  of  the 
minist^^rs'  wives,  where  Cobden  ungallantly  noted  that  the  num- 
l)er  of  handsome  toilettes  was  more  striking  than  the  beauty  of 
their  wearers.  He  was  taken  one  day  to  see  the  studio  of  Aiy 
Schefler ;  and  on  another  day  he  went  with  Clara  Novello  to  visit 
Kossini  at  his  viUa  at  Passy.  The  comi^ser's  vivacity  and  clever- 
ness ]>leased  Cobden,  and  he  was  perhaps  not  displeased  when 
the  old  man  asked  why  the  English  were  in  a  panic,  and  dedarsd 
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his  indignatioii  at  such  childishness  in  a  great  nation  for  whom 
he  had  all  his  life  long  felt  tiie  deepest  respect  One  night  at 
the  table  of  Aries  Dufour,  Cobden  met  En&ntin,  the  head  of  the 
Saint  Simonians,  and  the  most  wonderful  and  impressive  figure  in 
the  history  of  modem  enthusiasm.  The  party  sat  until  midnight^ 
talking  over  the  question  of  a  mutual  limitation  of  the  armaments 
of  France  and  England,  and  aU  agreed  that  unless  something  were 
done  to  put  a  stop  to  this  warlike  rivalry,  a  conflict  must  inevi- 
tably break  out.  " If  you  wovld  preserve  pea4^"  said  Enfantin, 
amending  the  saying  of  the  old  world,  "  then  prqpare  far  j^eace.*" 

Cobden  was  more  than  once  a  guest  at  the  house  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Boissy,  and  the  more  famous  Marquise,  better  known  as 
the  Countess  Guiccioli.  Cobden's  simple  mind  was  surprised  at 
the  fact  that,  so  far  from  having  lost  caste  by  the  notoriety  of  her 
relations  with  Lord  Byron,  tlie  lady  moved  in  the  highest  circles 
in  Paris  and  was  much  sought  after.  The  Marquis  was  a  strong 
old  Tory,  vigorously  opposed  to  Free  Trade  and  every  other  re- 
form; he  predicted  that  the  Emperor's  concessions  to  England 
would  be  his  ruin ;  confidently  foretold  a  reign  of  terror  for  Italy, 
the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  scaffold,  and  ''  many  other 
equally  pleasant  and  probable  events."  Cobden  listened  to  all 
this  nonsense  with  unruflBed  humor,  as  was  his  wont ;  few  men 
have  ever  been  better  able  to  suffer  fools  gladly.  Only  once  he 
nearly  broke  down,  when,  at  a  fSte  given  by  an  American  of  high 
position  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  host  made  a  speech 
to  French  and  English  guests  in  that  singularly  bad  taste  which 
American  orators  so  often  think  due  to  the  majesty  of  their 
country.  Cobden  was  always  a  missionary.  At  a  dinner  where 
most  of  the  guests  happened  to  be  eminent  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians, he  tried  hard  to  enlist  them  against  vivisection  as  practised 
at  the  Veterinary  College ;  "  but  I  am  afraid,"  he  says,  "  that  I 
did  not  meet  with  much  success."  He  delighted  in  everything 
that  extended  his  knowledge  of  men  and  cities.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  Emperor's  fSte  (Aug.  15),  he  walked  about  the  streets  all 
the  evening,  and  observing  that  the  great  thoroughfares  were 
closed  against  carriages,  and  kept  clear  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
pedestrians  from  seven  until  ten,  he  marks  that  *'  such  considera- 
tion would  not  have  been  shown  to  the  masses  at  the  expense  of 
the  rich  and  luxurious  classes  in  England." 

There  was  one  group  with  whom  after  a  very  short  experience 
Cubden  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  any  intercourse.  "  I  have 
ceased  to  go  among  the  Orleanist  party,"  he  told  Mr.  Bright; 
"  they  are  hardly  rational  or  civil."  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  Empire,  there  can  only  be  one  opinion  of  its  Orleanist  foes,  that 
eyeless,  impotent,  shifty  faction,  who  dreamed  and  dream  on  that 
kingdoms  can  be  governed  by  literary  style,  and  that  the  mighty 
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agitations  of  a  newly  revolutionized  society  can  be  ruled  by  the 
petty  combinations  and  infantile  tactics  of  drawing-room  intrigaa 

A  break  in  the  tedium  of  his  work,  but  perhaps  a  break  of 
doubtful  refreshment,  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Hargreaves: — "For  the  last  three  days,"  he  says,  **I  have  been  at> 
tending  the  debates  in  the  Corps  L(5gislatif  on  the  Treaty.  The  scene 
reminded  me  of  our  own  old  doings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
twenty  yeai-s  ago.  Tlie  protectionists  were  very  savage.  Being 
recognized  in  the  strangers*  tribune,  I  became  the  object  of  attack 
and  defence.  It  was  really  the  old  thing  over  again.  As  I  was 
leaving  the  house  in  a  shower  of  rain,  one  of  the  memters  who 
avowed  himself  a  protectionist,  offered  me  his  umbrella,  and  he 
remarked, '  If  we  had  been  still  under  the  constitutional  regime, 
your  Treaty  would  never  have  passed.  Not  twenty-five  members 
of  the  Chamber  would  have  been  for  it.*  **  * 

Of  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  of  Cobden's  conversations^ 
it  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  reports  from  his  own  joumaL 
On  March  25  he  met  Count  Persigny,  who  was  then  on  one  of  his 
frequent  visits  from  Albert  Gate  to  Paris. 

"He  expressed  himself,**  says  Cobden,  "in  strong  terms  to  me 
upon  the  subject  of  the  present  system  of  government  in  France; 
says  the  Emix^ror  has  no  independent  responsible  ministers ;  that 
he  governs,  himself,  in  the  minutest  details  of  administration; 
that  he  has  been  gradually  more  and  more  assuming  to  himself 
all  the  powers  of  tlie  State ;  that  for  two  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Imperial  government  there  were  men  in  his  Cabinet^ 
such  as  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  St.  Arnaud,  and  himself  (Persigny), 
who  exercised  an  independent  judgment  on  his  projects,  and  that 
he  was  then  willing  to  yield  to  the  advice  and  ai^uments  of  his 
council,  but  that  latterly  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act  upon  his 
own  impulse,  or  only  to  consult  one  of  his  Ministers ;  that  his 
Cabinet  frequently  found  decrees  in  the  Moniteur  of  which  they 
had  never  heard,  and  that  this  habit  of  secret  and  personal  man- 
agement opened  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  intrigues,  and  gave  the 
opportunity  for  uuwortliy  individuals,  male  and  female,  to  exer- 
cise an  irresponsible  and  improper  influence  over  the  acts  of  the 
Emperor.  He  blamed  M.  Fould  for  having  encouraged  and 
flattered  the  Emperor  into  this  habit  of  ruling  by  his  personal 
will,  independent  of  his  Ministers,  by  which  he  was  bringing 
great  danger  on  his  dynasty ;  that  he  had  not  the  genius  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  to  whom  his  flatterers  compared  him,  or  his  mas^ 
tery  of  details ;  and  that  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  eveiy- 
thiug,  nothing  was  properly  superintended.  That  he  (Count  de 
V.)  was  very  unliappy  at  this  state  of  things ;  that  he  had  been 
for  some  years  remonstrating  against  it ;  that  lie  was  now  penniog 

1  To  IVilliam  Hargreaves,     May  2,  1860. 
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another  memorial  on  the  subject,  a  rough  copy  of  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket ;  and  that  if  he  fiEtiled  to  effect  the  desired  reform, 
he  should  retire  from  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  withdraw 
altogether  from  public  life ;  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  salary  of 
1200/.  a  year  as  senator,  or  to  a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year  as  privy 
councillor ;  that  he  should  not  accept  either,  but  would  gather 
together  his  small  private  fortune  and  retire  upon  that" 

"  AprU  26.  —  Called  on  M.  Herbet,  the  Chairman  of  the  French 
commission  for  arranging  the  details  of  the  Treaty.  M.  Herbet 
had  been  six  years  Consul  at  London.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation he  remarked  good-humoredly  upon  the  aristocratic  manners 
of  the  English  people.  When  he  went  first  to  London  he  was  a 
junior  attach^  to  the  Embassy,  and  he  was  then  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  but  when  he  was  appointed  Consul- 
general,  with  important  duties  and  40,000  francs  per  annum,  he 
was  no  longer  comme  U/aut,  and  found  himself  hardly  worthy  to 
be  the  guest  of  our  principal  merchants. 

"  May  20.  —  Breakfasted  with  Emile  de  Girardin,  -and  after- 
wards sat  with  him  in  his  garden  whilst  he  gave  me  the  Bona- 
parte programme  of  foreign  policy,  which  in  brief  amounted  to 
this  :  —  that  France  must  extend  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  after 
which  the  Emperor  could  afford  to  grant  political  liberty  to 
his  people ;  that  all  Belgium,  with  uie  exception  of  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  would  willingly  annex  itself  to  France ;  that  the 
Grerman  provinces  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  though  not  speaking 
French,  were  Catholic,  and  therefore  inclined  towards  annexa- 
tion, and  might  be  bribed  by  a  promise  of  an  exemption  from 
taxation  for  a  number  of  years  to  become  a  portion  of  France; 
that  Prussia  might  be  indemnified  by  the  absorption  of  the  smaller 
German  States,  and  Austria  be  pacified  by  a  slice  of  Turkey ;  that 
after  this  extension  of  territory  to  the  natural  boundaries  of 
France,  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  would  be  secured,  and  the  Em- 
peror would  enter  into  an  engagement  for  a  complete  system  of 
disarmament ;  tliat  in  no  other  way  can  this  dynasty  be  enabled 
to  grant  liberal  institutions,  and  without  these  there  can  be  no 
security  for  the  peace  of  Europe ;  that  the  family  of  the  King  of 
Belgium  might  be  compensated  by  a  crown  at  Constantinople, 
etcetera.  I  laughed  repeatedly  at  the  naivete  with  which  he  went 
over  this  unprincipled  programme  of  foreign  policy. 

"  June  8.  —  Called  on  Prince  Napoleon,  who  in  the  course  of 
conversation  described  the  state  of  the  relations  between  the 
governments  of  England  and  France  as  being  very  unsatisfactory; 
'  les  chases  vont  mal!  He  alluded  to  the  danger  of  our  constantly 
arming  in  England,  the  uneasiness  which  it  gave  to  the  people, 
and  the  tendency  which  it  had,  by  the  burden  of  taxation  that  it 
laid  on  them,  to  reconcile  the  English  to  a  war  as  the  only  means 
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of  getting  rid  of  the  evil.  He  complained  of  the  vacillating  con- 
duct of  our  Government  in  its  foreign  relations;  that  it  never 
seemed  to  know  its  own  mind,  which  was  constantly  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  the  state  of  opinion  in  England  and  by  the  majority 
of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  He  alluded  to  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Savoy,  and  remarked  that  our  Government  knew 
that  it  was  inevitable ;  that  he  had  himself  told  Lord  Cowley  that 
it  was  al^solutely  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  French 
people,  who  required  some  return  for  the  sacrifices  they  had  made 
for  the  independence  of  Italy.  He  spoke  of  our  Tory  party  as 
being  just  as  liostile  to  tlie  Bonapartes  as  were  their  predecessors 
of  the  time  of  the  first  Empire;  tliat  some  of  the  \\Tiig  party 
were  of  a  similar  character.  He  mentioned  Lord  Clarendon  as 
being  a  *  thorough  aristocrat,'  who  had  told  him  that  Bright  and 
myself  were  a  couple  of  fools  who  thought  of  converting  England 
into  a  Republic. 

''June  10.  —  In  consequence  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Prince  Napoleon's  Secretary,  I  called  at  the  Palais  Boyal  to-day, 
and  had  a  conversation  with  the  I^rince.  He  said  that  the  polit- 
ical relations  of  the  two  countries  were  very  far  from  being  in  a 
satisfactory  state ;  that  he  feared  tlie  Austrians  were  going  to 
interfere  in  Naples ;  that  he  suspected  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  confidence  they  had  in  the  support  of  our  Court  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  that  the  English  Government  would  not  join  France 
in  preventing  it.  The  consequence  might  be  that  the  Piedmon- 
tese  would  interfere  also,  and  a  war  would  be  the  consequence 
which  would  compel  France  to  take  a  part,  or  else  allow  the  Aus- 
trians to  march  to  Turin,  which  they  would  certainly  do  if  they 
liad  not  a  French  army  to  oppose  them;  that  England  might 
avert  this  by  undertaking  with  her  fleet  to  prevent  an  ex])edition 
from  leaving  Trieste ;  that  no  bloodshed  could  arise ;  and  that  the 
least  ]£ngland  could  do  would  be  to  assist  France  in  maintaining 
the  principle  of  non-intervention.  He  dreaded  the  complications 
that  would  arise,  and  feared  that  it  might  lead  to  a  rupture 
between  France  and  England. 

*'  He  then  said  he  was  about  to  mention  a  delicate  matter^  and 
he  suggested  that  I  ought  to  be  appointed  Ambassador  to  France ; 
that  this  woidd  do  more  than  anything  besides  to  cement  the 
good  relations  between  the  two  countries.  As  this  was  said  with 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  and  appeared  to  be  the  communication 
Ik;  had  in  view  when  he  sent  for  me,  I  replied,  with  equal  empbir 
sis,  '  Impossible!  you  really  do  not  understand  ns  in  England  1' 
I  then  explained  exactly  my  position  towards  Lord  Cowley ;  that 
I  had  from  the  first  been  only  an  interloper  on  his  domain ;  that 
he  had  acted  with  great  magnanimity  in  tolerating  my  introsion; 
that  a  man  of  narrow  mind  would  have  resented  it^  and  that  I  ftlU 
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much  indebted  to  him  for  his  tolerance  of  me,  etcetera.  The  Prince 
remarked  that  a  man  of  first-rate  capacity  ought  to  have  resented 
it,  and  either  have  given  up  his  post  altogether  to  me,  or  to  have 
resisted  my  encroachment  on  his  functions.  I  remarked  that  Lord 
Cowley  had  frankly  owned  that  I  had  superior  knowledge  to  him* 
self  on  questions  of  a  commercial  or  economical  character,  and 
that,  considering  how  much  they  had  been  my  study,  it  was  not 
derogatory  to  him  to  grant  me  precedence  in  my  own  specialty. 
I  begged  him  to  say  no  more  upon  the  subject 

''June  14  —  Tonlay  a  fSte-day  at  Paris,  a  holiday,  a  review, 
flags,  and  illuminations.  The  Emperor  was  well  received  by  the 
populace  on  his  way  from  the  railway  to  the  Tuileries,  and  in 
going  and  coming  from  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  he  passed 
in  review  upwards  of  50,000  troops  and  national  guards.  The 
occasion  of  these  demonstrations  was  the  celebration  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  An  acquisition  of  more  terri- 
tory is  as  popular  with  the  masses  here  and  in  the  United  States 
(and  would  be  in  England  if  we  had  anything  but  the  sea  for  our 
frontier),  as  in  ancient  times  it  was  with  despots  and  conquerors. 
The  world  is  governed  by  the  force  of  traditions,  after  they  have 
lost  by  the  change  of  time  and  circumstances  aU  relation  to  the 
existing  state  of  human  affairs.  It  is  only  by  the  greater  dififusion 
of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  that  men  will 
cease  to  covet  their  neighbor's  land,  from  the  conviction  that  they 
may  possess  themselves  of  all  that  it  produces  by  a  much  cheaper, 
as  well  as  honester,  process  than  by  war  and  conquest.  But  until 
this  time  arrives,  we  do  not  insure  ourselves  against  the  conquer- 
ing propensities  of  despotic  sovereigns  by  transferring  the  supreme 
power  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

"July  16.  —  Called  on  Lord  Cowley,  and  referring  to  a  sugges- 
tion which  he  and  M.  Roulier  had  made  that  I  should  seek  an 
audience  with  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  Free  Trade 
tendencies  by  my  conversation  with  him,  I  alluded  to  the  warlike 
preparations  which  had  lately  been  going  on  in  England,  and  con- 
fessed a  repugnance  to  meeting  the  Emperor,  to  whom  I  had 
promised  last  Xovember  that  if  he  entered  on  the  path  of  Free 
Trade  without  reserve,  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  English  people 
as  a  proof  that  he  meditated  a  policy  of  peace.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  my  labors  upon  the  details  of  the  French  tariff,  in  which  I  had 
every  day  found  greater  proofs  of  the  honest  intentions  of  the 
French  Government,  I  observed  a  constant  increase  in  the  military 
preparations  in  England,  which  completely  falsified  my  promises 
to  the  Emperor.  And  now  we  were  daily  threatened  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  large  outlay  for  fortifications.  I  added  that,  if  the 
latter  scheme  were  announced,  I  should  feel  disinclined  again  to 
see  the  Emperor." 

83 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  proposal  was  launched,  and  Cobden 
was  perfectly  prepared  for  it.  The  momentous  subject  of  military 
expenditure  had  in  truth  divided  Cobden's  active  interest  with  the 
Treaty  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  had  been  incessantly 
in  his  mind,  harassing  and  afflicting  him.  If  he  had  been  caj^able 
of  faltering  or  despondency,  it  would  have  unnerved  him  for  the 
difficult  contest  which  he  was  every  day  waging.  The  financial 
arrangements  connected  with  the  Treaty  itself,  had  not  been 
carried  through  Parliament  very  smoothly.  The  episode  of  the 
Paper  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  curious  interruption  to 
serious  business.  Lord  John  Russell  had  brought  in  a  Sefonn 
Bill,  but  the  Prime  Minister  was  notoriously  hostile  to  it,  and  the 
Parliament  was  thoroughly  Palmerstonian  at  heart  It  was  a 
session  of  confusion  and  cross  purposes.  "  The  House  of  Commons 
is  an  uncertain  sea,"  wrote  one  of  the  most  competent  obsen'ers 
to  Cobden,  "  soon  up  with  any  shift  of  the  wind.  It  got  disor- 
ganized by  the  proj^osed  Refonn  BilL  Members  were  determined 
not  to  pass  it,  yet  they  dared  not  commit  themselves  to  a  vote 
against  it.  Delay  became  the  watchword,  and  nothing  was  passed 
lest  the  road  should  be  cleared  for  the  Reform  BilL  Every  day 
the  House  fell  deeper  into  disorganization,  and  it  seemed  unable 
to  recover  its  balance." 

In  the  sprhig  and  summer,  the  feeling  in  England  against 
France  had  become  more  and  more  deeply  colored  with  suspicion 
and  alarm.  It  had  approached  what  an  eminent  correspondent 
of  Cobden's  called  a  "maniacal  alarm."  There  was  in  this 
country,  he  was  told,  "  such  a  resolute  and  one-sided  determina* 
tion  to  throw  all  responsibility  on  our  neighbors,  to  presume  the 
worst,  to  construe  everything  in  that  sense,  to  take  credit  for  per- 
fect blamelessness,  as  mere  argument  cannot  surmount."  It  was 
observed  by  one  who  was  himself  a  churchman,  that  among  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  panic  and  the  necessity  for  immedi- 
ate preparation  were  the  country  clergy.  A  famous  bishop  went 
about  telling  a  story  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  told  him  that  he 
knew  the  Emperor's  mind  to  bo  quite  undecided  whether  to  work 
with  England  for  liberty,  or  to  work  against  England  for  abso- 
lutism, beginning  the  work  with  an  invasion.  The  annexation  of 
Savoy  had  kindled  a  fire  in  England  which  a  breath  of  air  might 
blow  into  a  conflagration. 

Tlic  experts  in  foreign  politics  surpassed  themselves  in  the 
elaborateness  of  their  ignorance.  One  peer  who  had  actually  been 
minister  for  foreign  aflairs,  gravely  argued  that  if  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  should  take  place,  the  formation  of  a  strong  kingdom  in 
the  north  of  Italy  would  not  be  feasible,  as  that  kingdom  would 
be  open  at  both  extremities,  by  the  Alps  to  France,  and  by  the 
Mincio  to  Austria.     The  newspapers  and  debates  teemed  with 
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foolish  jaigon  of  this  kind  It  is  like  a  return  to  the  light  of  day 
to  come  upon  that  short  but  most  pithy  speech  (Mar.  2,  I860),  in 
which  the  orator  said  that  he  did  not  want  the  Government  to 
give  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  project  of  annexation,  but^ 
he  exclaimed  in  a  memorable  phrase,  ''Perish  Savoy  —  though 
Savoy  will  not  perish  and  will  not  suffer — rather  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  should  be  involved  in  enmity  with  the  (Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  France  in  a  matter  in  which  we  have  no 
concern  whatever.'* 

Unfortunately,  Ministers  shared  the  common  panic.  Lord 
Palmerston  had,  until  the  winter  of  1859,  been  the  partisan  of 
the  French  Empire.  He  had  been  so  ready  to  recognize  it,  that 
his  haste  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  colleagues  and  the 
Court  He  was  the  minister  of  that  generation  who,  more  than 
any  other,  had  shown  penetration  and  courage  enough  firmly  to 
withstand  the  Germanism  which  Prince  Albert,  in  natural  ac- 
cordance with  his  education  and  earliest  sympathies,  had  brought 
into  the  palace.  He  had  come  into  power  in  1859,  mainly  because 
the  people  expected  him  to  stand  by  the  Emperor  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Italy.  But  in  the  winter  of  1859  he  wrote  a  letter  ta  Lord 
John  Eussell,  then  the  Foreign  Secretary,  saying  that  though  until 
lately  he  had  strong  confidence  in  the  &ir  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  towards  England,  yet  he  now  b^an  to  suspect  that  the 
intention  of  avenging  Waterloo  had  only  lain  dormant  "  You 
may  rely  upon  it,"  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  "  that  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  there  rankles  a  deep  and  inextinguishable 
desire  to  humble  and  punish  England."  ^  Later  than  this,  at  the 
beginning  of  I860,  it  is  true  that  he  admitted  that  although  the 
Emperor  differed  from  us  about  certain  conditions,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  certain  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  HuSsia, 
yet  the  points  in  dispute  were  settled  substantially  in  conformity 
with  our  views.  "  There  is  no  ground,"  he  said,  "  for  imputing  to 
him  bad  faith  in  his  conduct  towards  us  as  allies."  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  imputation  of  bad  faith  as  a  future  possibility 
lay  persistently  in  men's  minds.  Lord  Palmerston's  apprehensions 
were  shared  by  all  the  other  members  of  his  Government,  save 
two ;  tbey  were  echoed  in  the  reverberations  of  ten  thousand  lead- 
ing articles;  and  they  were  eagerly  seized  by  a  public  which  seems 
to  be  never  so  happy  as  when  it  is  conjuring  up  dangers  in  which 
it  only  half  believes. 

Lord  John  Russell  wrote  a  characteristic  note  to  Cobden  (July 
3),  announcing  a  formal  notification  of  an  article  which  prolonged 
the  labors  of  the  commission  until  November  1.  **  I  hope,"  Lord 
John  Russell  proceeds,  "  that  long  before  that  time  arrives,  you 

«        1  Ashley's  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
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will  have  completed  your  glorious  work,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  such  an  intertwining  of  relations  Ix^tween  England  and  Frauce 
tliat  it  will  not  be  easy  to  separate  them.  It  is  curious  and  amus- 
ing to  me,  who  i*emember  how  Huskisson  was  run  down  for  pro- 
posing a  duty  on  silk  goods  so  low  as  30  per  cent,  to  hear  the 
protectionists  abuse  France  for  not  having  a  much  lower  duty. 
My  belief  is  that  15  per  cent  will  i)rotect  their  cliief  manufacturea 
In  the  mean  time  I  wish  to  see  this  tight  little  island  made  almost 
impregnable.  It  is  the  sole  seat  of  freedom  in  Europe  which  can 
resist  a  powerful  despot,  and  I  am  for  *  civil  and  religious  liberty 
all  over  the  world.' " 

There  was  one  powerful  man  in  the  Cabinet  who  did  his  best 
to  stem  the  dangerous  tide.     But  though  in  the  session  of  1860 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  delighted  the  House  and  the  country  by  the 
eloquence  and  tlie  mastery  of  his  budget  sj^eech  of  February,  and 
by  the  consummate  skill  with  whicli  he  conducted  his  case  in  the 
debates  that  followed,  yet  he  was  a  long  way  from  the  command- 
ing eminence  at  which  he  arrived  afterwards  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  place  in  the  popular  imagination  l)ecame  empty.    If  he  had 
left  Lord   Talmerston's   Government,  the   effect  would  perhaps 
hardly  have  been  greater  than  it  was  wlien  he  left  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845,  or  that  of  Ix)rd  Palmerston  him- 
self in  1855.    But  the  struggle  in  the  forum  of  his  own  conscience 
was  long  and  severe.     He  felt  all  the  weakness  of  the  evidence 
by  which  his  colleagues  justified  the  urgency  of  their  suspicions 
and  tlie  necessity  for  preparation.     He  revolted  from  the  fiank 
irrationality  of  the  connncm  panicmonger  of  the  street  and  the 
newspaper.      As  a  thrifty  steward  he  groaned  over  the  foolish 
profusion  with  which  he  saw  his  masters  flinging  money  out  of 
the  window.      He  was   in  very  frequent   correspondence  with 
Cobden,  and  Cobden  brought  to  bear  upon  him  all  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  supported  by  a  strong  and  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
that  the  French  Government  had  to  show  in  defence  of  their  own 
innocence.     It  is  hardly  too  nmch  to  say  that  CoMen  at  this  time 
subjected  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  to  the  same  intense  intellectual  and 
moral  pressure  to  which  he  had  subjected  Peel  fifteen  years  before. 
But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  appeal  to  Cobden  himself  to  come  within  the  citadel, 
decided  that  he  could  do  more  good  by  remaining  in  the  Govern- 
ment than  by  leaving  it.     At  the  close  of  the  session,  marked  as 
it  had  l>een  by  more  dazzling  proofs  than  his  career  had  ever 
furnished  before  of  eloquence  and  intellectual  power,  his  position 
in  Parliament  and  tlie  country  was  certainly  weaker  than  it  bad 
been  six  months  ago. 

Cobden  at  least  was  no  harsh  judge.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Bright  about  the  Treaty^  he  had  said, 
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"  I  have  told  you  before  that  Gladstone  has  shown  much  heart  in 
this  business.  ....  He  has  a  strong  aversion  to  the  waste  of 
money  on  our  armaments.  He  has  no  class  feeling  about  the 
Services.  He  has  much  more  of  our  sympathies.  It  is  a  pity 
you   cannot  avoid  hurting  his  convictions  by  such  sallies  as 

[ — sally  not  now  worth  repi-oducing] He  has  more  in 

common  with  you  and  me  than  any  other  man  of  his  power  in 
Britain."  And  later  in  the  year, "  I  agree  with  you  that  Gladstone 
overworks  himself.  But  I  suspect  that  he  has  a  conscience  which 
is  at  times  a  troublesome  partner  for  a  cabinet  minister.  I  make 
allowances  for  him,  for  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  define  to  my 
own  satisfaction  how  far  a  man  with  a  view  to  utility  ought  to 
allow  himself  to  be  merged  in  a  body  of  men  called  a  government, 
or  how  far  he  should  preserve  his  individuality.  If  he  goes  into 
a  government  at  all,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  sometimes  to 
compromise  with  his  own  convictions  for  a  lime,  and  at  all  events 
to  be  overborne  by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues." 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  insisted  on  what  they  regarded  as 
the  policy  of  security.  On  July  10,  Cobden  wrote  to  Lord  Palm- 
erston  a  long  letter,  calmly  and  earnestly  urging  reasons  against  a 
new  scheme  of  defensive  armaments.  He  began  with  a  few  words 
about  the  Treaty,  and  the  date  at  which  they  might  expect  to  end 
their  labors.  The  Treaty,  he  said,  had  been  the  engrossing  task 
of  the  French  Government  for  the  last  eight  months,  and  M. 
Eouher  was  then  foregoing  his  autumn  holidays  in  order  to  com- 
plete tlie  work     Cobden  tlien  goes  on :  — 

"  The  systematic  and  resolute  manner  in  which  these  reforms 
liave  been  entered  upon  leave  me  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Governmeut  contemplate  a  complete  revolution  in  their  econom- 
ical policy,  which  will  lead  to  an  early  and  large  increase  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  an  ameliora- 
tion of  their  social  and  political  relations.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  a  very  different  prospect  from  that  which  is  generally  en- 
tertained in  England,  where  the  public  mind  has  been  systemati- 
cally misled,  apparently  with  the  design  of  effecting  some  tempo- 
rary and  sinister  object.  The  extraordinary  military  and  warlike 
displays  of  the  last  few  months  in  England  have  also  tended  to 
diminish  the  hopes  which  were  at  first  entertained  in  connection 
with  the  Treaty.  And  this  state  of  discouragement  in  the  public 
mind  lias  been  increased  by  the  rumor  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  propose  a  large  increase  to  our  permanent  de- 
fences. For  as  this  will  be  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  future  and 
somewhat  remote  expenditure,  rather  than  to  provide  against  a 
present  danger,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  that  they  have  no  faith  in  any  ultimate 
advantages  from  the  Treaty. 
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"  It  is  on  this  point  that  I  am  more  immediately  led  to  address 
you.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  questions  are  intimately  con- 
nected ;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  fairness  to  the  puUic 
and  to  Parliament,  as  well  as  to  the  Government  itself,  the  result 
of  our  negotiations  here  should  be  known,  before  the  country  is 
pledged  to  a  further  large  outlay  for  defensive  anuaments.  Let  it 
be  understor>d  that  I  ask  merely  for  the  delay  of  a  few  months ; 
and  I  ask  tliis  on  the  ground  that  there  is  not  only  a  general  igno- 
rance in  England  as  to  what  the  value  of  the  Treaty  is  likely  to 
be  ffor  it  cannot  1x3  known  even  to  myself  until  the  French  tariff 
is  ready  for  jjublicatitm),  but  that  a  widespread  suspicion  has  been 
created  that  the  French  Government  is  playing  an  uncandid  part 
in  the  negotiations.  Should  the  Treaty  prove  as  unsatisfactory 
in  its  details  as  is  predicted  by  those  who  are  urging  us  to  au 
increase  of  our  warlike  prei)amtions,  I  shall  have  uotbiiig  to  say 
in  opposition  to  such  a  policy.  But  if,  as  I  expect,  the  French 
Government  shtnild  take  but  a  single  step  from  their  prohibition 
system  to  a  tariff  more  literal  than  that  of  the  ZoUverein  or  the 
United  States,  then  I  think  the  public  mind  in  England  will 
undergo  a  considerable  change  as  to  the  prospects  of  \)esLce  with 
our  great  neighbor ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  country  would, 
on  the  very  eve  of  such  a  change,  subject  itself  to  increased 
burdens  in  anticipation  of  a  nipture  with  its  new  customer.  All 
I  desire  is  that  it  should  be  allowed  a  choice  when  in  possession 
of  a  full  knowledge  of  these  circumstances. 

"  There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  induced  to  pi-ess  this  sub- 
ject on  your  attention.  It  has  been  evident  to  me  from  the  first 
that  political  considerations  entered  more  largely  than  those  of  an 
economical  kind  into  the  motives  which  induced  the  Emperor  to 
embark  at  tliis  time  on  the  cai-eer  of  Commercial  Eeform.  Doubt- 
less lie  was  satisfied  that  this  new  policy  would  be  ultimately  ad- 
vantageous to  his  j)eople ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  immediate 
action,  and,  considering  the  great  derangement  of  powerful  inter- 
ests, jmd  the  huge  amount  of  opposition  and  unpopularity  in- 
volved in  the  change,  there  was  nothing  which  invited  one  even  so 
lM)ld  as  himself  to  enter  prematurely  upon  the  task.  His  imme- 
diate ()l)jects  were  to  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
French  and  pjiglish  peoples,  and  to  give  the  world  an  assurance 
that  he  did  not  contemplate  a  career  of  war  and  conquest  And 
1  did  not  hesitate  to  assuiX3  him  and  his  most  influential  advisers 
thai  nothing  would  1h.»  so  cordially  accepted  by  the  English  people, 
as  a  proof  of  his  ])a(n(ic  intentions  towards  them,  as  the  adoption 
without  reserve  of  a  liU'ral  commercial  ]K)licy. 

"  It  will  l>e  readily  jK-rceived  that  if,  in  addition  to  all  that  has 
bi'eii  done,  the  (lovernnient  sliouhl  anmmnce  a  great  scheme  of 
detensivc  armaments,  and  thus,  befoit)  my  labors  are  completedL 
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discredit  by  anticipation  the  political  value  of  the  Tieaty,  it' will 
considerably  weaken  my  position  here.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
duties  are  not  yet  finally  settled  on  any  of  the  articles  of  the 
French  tariff,  every  item  of  which  has  to  be  discussed  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  plenipotentiaries,  between  the  extreme  rates  of  five 
and  twenty  per  cent  I  do  not  allege  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  be  led  by  the  hostile  bearing  of  England  to  adopt  a 
system  of  retaliation  in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  But  in  the 
important  discussions  on  the  details  of  the  French  tariff  (and  it 
is  wholly  a  question  of  details),  I  shall  be  placed  in  a  very  disad- 
vantageous position,  and  shall  find  myself  deprived  of  those  argu- 
ments with  which  I  most  successfully  uiged  the  adoption  of  the 
Free  Trade  policy,  if  in  the  mean  time  the  present  Government 
conmilts  itself,  and,  what  is  still  more  important  in  the  sight  of 
France,  if  it  be  allowed  to  commit  the  Free  Trade  and  popular 
party  in  England,  to  a  permanent  attitude  of  hostility  and  mis- 
trust." 

The  answer  to  this  weighty  remonstrance  was  forthcoming  a 
week  after  Cobden  wrote  it,  and  it  came  through  the  House  of 
Commons. .  On  July  23  Lord  Palmerston  made  his  speech.  He 
introduced  a  resolution  for  constructing  works  for  the  defence  of 
certain  royal  dockyards  and  arsenals,  Dover  and  Portland,  and  for 
erecting  a  central  arsenal.  After  speaking  in  general  language  of 
the  horizon  being  darkened  by  clouds  that  betokened  the  possibility 
of  a  tempest,  Lord  Palmerston  proceeded :  —  "  The  Committee  of 
course  knows  that  in  the  main  I  am  speaking  of  our  immediate 
neighbors  across  the  Channel,  and  there  is  no  use  in  disguising  it. 
It  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  I  am  speaking.  No  one  has  any 
right  to  Uike  offence  at  considerations  and  reflections  which  are 
purely  founded  upon  the  principles  of  self-defence."  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  hoped  much  from  the  Treaty,  but  a  treaty  was  a 
frail  defence.  It  would  be  folly  to  rely  on  its  future  effects,  so 
long  as  our  sea  frontier  was  vulnerable.  There  were,  moreover, 
circumstances  in  the  state  of  Europe  leading  us  to  think  that  we 
might  soon  have  to  defend  ourselves  from  attack.  France  had  an 
army  of  600,000 ;  of  these  400,000  were  actually  under  arms, 
and  the  remainder  could  be  called  into  the  ranks  in  a  fortnight. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  such  a  host  was  raised  for  the  delib- 
erate purpose  of  aggression,  but  stiU  the  possession  of  power  to 
aggress  frequently  inspires  the  will  to  aggress.  It  was  not  only 
the  army  that  suggested  these  apprehensions.  The  navy,  too, 
had  been  greatly  strengthened,  so  that  our  neighbors  would  have 
the  means  of  transporting  within  a  very  few  hours  a  large  and 
formidable  body  of  troops  to  our  shores. 

Cobden's  plea  in  reply  to  all  this  had  been  given  by  anticipa- 
tion, in  a  postscript  to  the  letter  from  which  I  have  already 
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quoted  "  I  am  of  course  writing,"  he  had  said,  "  with  the  con- 
viction that  France  has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  warlike  prepa- 
rations to  justify  our  demonstrations  in  England.  I  have  had 
good  opportunities  of  satisfying  myself  that  the  most  monstrous 
exaggerations  have  heen  current  in  England  respecting  the  naval 
strength  of  this  country."  And  this  was  quite  true.  Cobden  had 
taken  as  much  trouble  as  the  responsible  hc^d  of  a  department,  or 
much  more  i)erliap3,  to  find  out  from  visits  to  Nantes  and  else- 
where, as  well  as  from  constant  conversations  with  the  French 
authorities  and  the  English  naval  attache,  whether  any  real 
change  in  the  proportion  between  the  imperial  navy  and  our  own 
was  taking  place.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  there  waa  no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  alleged  change. 

Lord  Paknerston  seems  to  have  handed  Cobden's  letter  to  Lord 
John  Eussell,  who  wrote  in  reply :  — 

*'JulyZ\,  I860. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Cobden,  —  I  infer  from  your  last  letter  that 
you  think  the  plan  for  fortifications  will  interfere  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Commercial  Treaty.  I  cannot  understand  thiSb 
The  Emperor  wishes  to  defend  France  ;  he  completes  Cherbouig ; 
he  adopts  a  peace  army  of  600,000  men.  Not  a  word  of  com- 
plaint. We  add  to  our  navy,  and  propose  to  fortify  the  arsenab 
where  they  are  built  and  repaired.  We  are  accused  immediately 
of  warlike  intentions.  Is  it  to  be  deliberately  said  that  France 
may  be  armed,  but  that  we  should  be  unarmed  ?  Belgium,  Ant- 
werj),  Dover,  l*ortsmouth,  would  in  that  case  soon  fall  into  French 
possession. 

"  I  am  anxious  for  the  completion  of  the  Commercial  Treaty. 
But  I  cann(jt  consent  to  place  my  country  at  the  mercy  of  France. 
—  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

"J.  Russell." 

To  this  Cobden  replied  (Aug.  2,  1860)  with  an  emphatic  state- 
ment, which  he  often  repeated  in  various  forms,  but  which  those 
who  accuse  him  of  wishing  for  peace  at  any  price  carefully  over- 
look :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord  John  Russell,  —  So  far  am  I  from  wishing 
that '  we  should  be  unarmed,'  and  so  little  am  I  disposed  to '  place 
my  country  at  the  mercy  of  Fnmce  *  (to  quote  the  language  of 
your  note),  that  /  would,  if  ncccssari/,  spend  one  hundred  millumt 
sterling  to  maintain  an  irre.sistible  superiority  over  France  at  ma, 
I  had  satisfied  myself  tliat  Ave  were  in  this  position  of  secorityi 
and  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  reports  of  the  sudden  or 
unusual  increase  of  the  French  navy  before  I  addressed  my  letter 
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to  Lord  Palmerston.  ....  BecoUect  that  we  had  voted  for  our 
armaments  for  this  year  nearly  30,000,000/.,  before  the  fortifica- 
tion plan  was  proposed.  I  do  not  see  any  limit  to  the  future  ex- 
penditure if,  when  a  further  increase  is  objected  to,  every  existing 
provision  is  to  be  ignored,  and  we  are  met  with  the  answer  that, 
unless  the  additional  outlay  be  agreed  to,  we  shall  be  unarmed.'" 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Cobden  wrote  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Bright,  in  a  speech  of  the  highest  power  and  sagacity,  had  shown 
equally  clearly  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  security  which  he 
opposed,  but  the  mistaken  means  of  carrying  it  out  After  illus- 
trating the  almost  daily  advances  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
engines  of  war,  Mr.  Bright  said :  —  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  these  remarkable  changes  are 
taking  place,  ....  the  course  of  an  honest  and  economic  gov- 
ernment should  be  to  go  on  slowly,  cautiously,  and  inquiringly, 
and  not  commit  themselves  to  a  vast  expenditure  which  twelve 
months'  experience  may  show  to  be  of  no  value  at  alL" 

If  it  was  answered  that  the  occasion  was  uigent,  then  Cobden's 
rejoinder  by  anticipation  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  was 
perfectly  good,  namely,  that  the  expenditure  on  fortifications  was 
remote  and  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  and  therefore  could 
hardly  be  designed  to  meet  an  immediate  and  pressing  danger. 
Loixl  Falmerston's  speech  we  now  see,  at  the  distance  of  a  score 
of  years,  to  have  been  a  dangerous  provocation  to  Napoleon  in- 
stantly to  make  the  very  descent  for  which  we  declared  ourselves 
to  be  unprepared.  If  Napoleon  had  really  cherished  tlie  bitter 
design  of  avenging  Waterloo,  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  suspected 
him,  he  would  not  have  waited  for  the  completion  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  effect  in  Paris  was  what  Cobden  had  foreseen,  as  the 
entries  in  his  journals  testify. 

"  July  25.  —  Called  on  Lord  Cowley,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation expressed  my  disapproval  of  Lord  Palmerston's  project 
for  fortifying  the  British  coasts  at  the  expense  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions  sterling.  I  also  censured  the  tone  of  his  speech  in  al- 
luding to  France  as  the  probable  aggressor  upon  England.  The 
scheme  and  the  speech  were  a  mockery  and  insult  to  me,  whilst 
engaged  in  framing  the  Treaty  of  Commerce ;  and  I  frankly 
avowed  that,  if  I  had  not  my  heart  in  the  business  in  which  I  was 
engaged  here,  I  would  return  home  and  do  the  utmost  in  my 
power  to  destroy  the  Ministry,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  commit- 
ting the  popular  party  to  the  policy  of  the  present  Government 
He  admitted  that  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  was  injudicious  in 
having  alluded  so  exclusively  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  Franc(j. 

"  July  2G.  —  Lord  Palmerston*s  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  has  produced  considerable  emotion  in  the  political  circles  of 
Paris.  The  proposal  to  spend  nine  millions  on  fortifications  has 
occasioned  less  offence  than  the  speech  which  accompanied  it> 
wherein  he  directed  the  apprehensions  of  the  country  towards 
France  exclusively  as  the  source  of  our  danger  of  attack  and  inva- 
sion. People  speak  of  it  as  an  indication  that  our  Court  and  aris- 
tocracy are  inclined  to  renew  the  policy  of  1792,  by  fomiing 
another  coalition  in  opposition  to  France.  They  say  that  the  in- 
spiration of  our  policy  in  arming  and  foilifying  comes  from  Ber- 
lin and  Brussels  through  tlie  British  Court. 

"  July  28.  —  Dined  with  Mr.  P and  a  party  at  the  restau- 
rant of  Philippe.  M.  Chevalier,  one  of  the  company,  told  me  a 
curious  story  about  a  recent  interview  between  M.  Thouvenel,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  and  Lord  Cowley.  The  latter,  after  con- 
fessing some  perplexity  in  making  the  communication,  informed 
the  former  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  obtained  from  some  person 
in  the  secret  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  for  seizing  on 
London !  He  had  also  procured  from  a  similar  source  the  info^ 
mation  that  tlie  Emperor  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Cavour,  by  wliich  France  was  to  secure  a  further  aggrandizement 
of  ten-itory.  Both  stories  were  received  as  laughably  untrue 
M.  Chevalier  says  there  are  chevaliers  d'industric  who  manufacture 
tlicse  marvellous  stories,  and  sell  them  to  newspapers  or  to  credu- 
lous statesmen.  Both  the  above  canards  had,  he  said,  been  sold  to 
Lord  Palmerston  and  by  him  been  transferred  to  his  colleagues  of 
the  Cabinet. 

*'  August  2.  —  In  a  conversation  with  M.  Rouher,  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  he  related  to  me  the  incident,  mentioned  previously 
by  ]\I.  Chevalier,  of  Lord  Cowley  liaving  called  on  M.  Thouvenel, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  to  ask  for  an  explanation  respecting  a  secret 
treaty  alleged  to  have  been  entered  into  by  France  and  Sardinia, 
by  which  the  latter  was  to  be  allowed  to  annex  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  Stcites  on  the  condition  of  ceding  to  the  French  Emperor 
another  slice  of  territory.  He  described  in  a  graphic  way  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  British  envoy  in  disclosing  the  delicate  object 
of  his  visit;  how,  after  many  shrugs  and  wry  faces,  and  sundry 
exhortations  from  the  French  jVIinister,  he  at  last  revealed  the 
secret ;  how  this  was  followed  by  an  earnest  disavowal,  on  the 
personal  honor  of  M.  Thouvenel,  upon  which,  after  many  fresh 
]»rote.stati()ns  of  regret  and  perplexity.  Lord  Cowley  produced  from 
his  ]>f)cket  a  copy  of  the  Treaty,  which  he  handed  to  the  French 
Minister,  who  theroupon  laughed  heartily,  and  assured  him  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  and  that  in 
fact  the  English  Government  had  been  the  victim  of  a  veiy 
clumsy  hoax. 

''M.   Eoulier  spoke  in  indignant  terms  of  the  speech  lately 
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delivered  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
introducing  the  measure  for  fortifying  the  naval  arsenals,  in  which 
he  founded  his  scheme  entirely  upon  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  France.  He  characterized  the  policy  of  our  Cabinet  as  a 
pitiful  truckling  to  the  popular  passions  of  the  moment^  for  the 
sole  object  of  securing  a  majority  in  Parliament^  in  disregard  of 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  civilization  and  the  higher  duties 
of  statesmanship.  He  spoke  at  some  length  and  with  much  elo- 
quence on  this  subject,  and  remarked  that  he  r^opretted  there  was 
not  a  tribune  in  France  from  which  he  could  speak  for  half  an 
hour  in  answer  to  Lord  Palmerston.  He  said  that  this  speech  had 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  French  (Government  in  carrying 
out  liberally  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  for  it  deprived  them  of  the 
argument  that  it  would  ameliorate  the  moral  and  political  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  He  denied  the  truth  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston*s  assertion  that  the  French  navy  had  been  unduly  increased. 
Alluding  to  the  letter  which  the  Emperor  had  written  to  Count 
Persigny  in  consequence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  speech,  he  remarked 
that  it  had  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  tne  French  people, 
who  dislike  to  see  their  sovereign  treat  with  so  much  considera- 
tion, and  so  much  on  the  footing  of  equality,  a  statesman  who 
had  recently  offered  so  many  insults  to  fWice.  I  hear  from  many 
other,  quarters  that  the  Emperor's  letter  has  hurt  the  self-love  of 
all  classes  of  the  French  people.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  published  in  the  Moniteur. 

"  August  27.  —  Called  on  M.  Rouher  in  the  morning  and  had 
some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  our  proposed  arrangements 
for  completing  the  French  tariff.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
speaking  to  Lord  Clarendon  upon  the  language  used  by  Lord  Palm- 
erston in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  censured  the  levity  with 
which  he  had  for  mere  momentary  objects  in  the  House  embit- 
tered the  relations  of  the  two  countries  and  endangered  their  peace. 
He  observed  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston  had  added  im- 
mensely to  the  difficulties  of  the  French  Government  in  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  Treaty,  for  it  had  cut  from  under  their  feet 
the  political  grounds  on  which  they  had  justified  themselves  to 
the  influential  members  of  the  protectionist  party,  who  now 
taunted  him  with  having  failed  to  secure  the  English  alliance  by 
tlie  Free-Trade  concessions.  He  said  that  the  Emperor's  letter  to 
M.  Persigny  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but  that  the  Em- 
peror was  importuned  by  the  latter  to  allow  it  to  be  given  to  the 
world. 

''August  31.  —  Called  on  Prince  Napoleon,  who  informed  me 
he  was  going  shortly  on  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  would  study 
our  agriculture,  and  tmvel  into  Scotland  as  far  as  Inverness.  I 
hoped  he  would  visit  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  make  a 
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speech  on  the  Commercial  Treaty.  He  complained  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Lf)rd  Palmei'stou  in  the  House  towards  France,  and  inti- 
mated that  it  would  be  well  for  the  peace  of  the  world  that  he 
were  removed  from  the  political  stage,  if  not  from  the  stage  of  lifa 
He  said  the  great  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  these  attacks  upon 
France,  made  by  our  leading  statesmen  from  political  motives, 
was  lest  the  Germans,  and  particularly  Austria,  should  infer  that 
they  would  be  supported  in  a  war  with  France  by  England,  and 
thus  be  encouraged  to  make  a  rupture  with  this  country.  He 
attributed  our  present  hostile  attitude  towards  France  to  the 
influence  exercised  at  our  Court  by  the  royal  families  of  Prussia, 
Belgium,  etc.  The  English  Court,  he  said,  in  the  present  equally 
balanced  state  of  parties,  exercised  a  great  sway  over  the  rival 
aristocratic  candidates  for  office. 

"  September  4.  —  Lord  Granville  called,  and  I  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government  during  the 
late  session  of  l*arliament,  particularly  with  regard  to  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  gratuitous  attacks  on  Frsmce  in  his  speech  on  proposing 
the  jn'oject  of  fortifications.  I  showed  the  enormous  superiority 
which  we  already  possessed  at  sea  Ixifoi-e  the  expenditui-e  on  coast 
defences  was  proi)osed,  that  we  had  84,000  men  and  boys  voted 
for  our  navy  against  30,000  in  Fmnce ;  that  our  expenditure  was 
15,000,000/.  and  theirs  0,000,000/. 

'*  September  5.  —  M.  de  Pcrsigny  (French  Ambassador  to  Lon- 
don) dined  with  me,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation  upon  the 
politics  of  the  two  countries.  I  referred  to  the  report  that  the 
Em])eror  had  ordered  eight  more  fr4(jaics  blhid&s  to  be  built^ 
wliicli  he  seemed  to  admit  to  be  true,  and  I  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  would  only  lead  to  our  building  double  as  many  iron-cased 
line-of- battle  ships  in  England.  I  added  that  tliis  could  only  lead 
to  an  indefmite  expense  on  both  sides,  and  that  unless  an  end 
could  be  i)ut  to  this  insane  rivalry  it  would  lead  to  a  war.  I  said 
I  blamed  the  French  Government  for  tixking  the  initiative  in  these 
matters,  which  he  did  not  appear  able  to  meet  He  agreed  that 
it  Would  be  necessary  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  two  governments 
to  an  understanding  by  which  some  limit  could  be  put  to  this 
warlike  rivalry.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  left 
to  a  Tory  Government  to  cany  out  this  policy.  He  complained 
of  the  levity  with  which  Lord  Palmeraton  trifled  with  the  pead^ 
of  the  two  countries ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  in  his  relations  with  our  Government,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  consistent  and  reliable  ixdicy  on  the  part  of  the  Min- 
istry, who  altered  their  course  to  suit  the  caprice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  dav  to  day." 

Meanwhile,  the  fabric  of  a  tariff  was  slowly  rising  out  of  spaoa 
In  September,  a  storm  rufQed  the  surface  of  Cobden's  diplomai^. 
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The  new  rates  of  duty  ou  iron  and  other  metal  wares  in  the 
French  tariff  were  to  come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  October. 
Cobden  had  been  holding  daily  conferences  with  M.  Bouher  for 
settling  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  tariff,  and  was  at  length 
(Sept.  10)  able  to  report  that  the  work  was  nearly  completed. 
Lonl  Cowley  expressed  a  wish  to  take  instructions  from  home 
before  he  signed  the  convention.  In  vain  Cobden  pointed  out  to 
him  the  impossibility  of  revising  the  French  tariff  in  London 
without  the  assistance  of  the  French  Ministers,  and  the  Ministers 
would  certainly  not  go  over  the  matter  again.  At  that  moment, 
moreover,  the  heads  of  departments  were  absent  from  London, 
and  a  most  embarrassing  and  dangerous  delay  would  necessarily 
teke  place  in  consequence.  Lord  Cowley  did  not  feel  that  he 
could  give  way,  and  a  copy  of  the  tariff  was  sent  home.  When 
the  tariff  reached  London,  the  Foreign  OfSce  hesitated  to  accept 
the  figures  without  reference  in  detail  to  the  Treasury,  the  Cus- 
toms, and  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  true  that  both  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Customs  had  sent  their  representatives  to  super- 
vise the  proceedings  in  Paris.  It  was  clearly  explained  to  the 
Foreign  Office  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  revise  a  French 
tariff  in  London.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  away 
in  his  yacht,  and  nobody  knew  where  to  find  him.  In  the  mean 
while  his  department  had  written  to  the  Foreign  Office,  deprecat- 
ing as  useless,  if  not  mischievous,  any  attempt  to  revise  the  French 
tariff  in  London,  and  advising  that  it  should  be  accepted  as  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  Commission  in  Paris.  "  The  Board  of  Trade," 
said  one  of  its  Presidents,  "  is  merely  an  opinion-giving  depart- 
ment, and  our  advice  is  often  disregarded,  especially  when  it  is 
right.'*  It  was  disregarded  now,  and  the  tariff  remained  hung  up 
in  the  most  stubborn  of  all  the  Circumlocution  offices.  The  first 
day  of  October  was  rapidly  approaching.  The  French  Ministers 
were  astonished  at  a  delay  which  was  unintelligible.  "I  am 
amazed,"  M.  Rouher  said  to  Cobden,  "  that  a  country  like  Eng- 
land should  allow  a  great  commercial  question  to  be  treated  in 
this  contemptuous  way.  Had  it  been  Caraccas  or  Guayaquil  or 
Turkey,  I  should  have  understood  it.  But  here  is  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  between  England  and  a  nation  of  thirty-six  millions 
of  i)eople  within  two  hours  of  its  shores  —  probably  the  greatest 
event  in  her  commercial  annals  —  and  it  does  not  seem  to  create 
sufficient  interest  in  the  Government  to  induce  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  remain  for  a  few  days  at  his  post,  or  even 
to  leave  his  address  where  a  despatoh  will  find  him."  He  added 
that  he  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  perhaps  there  would  be 
no  great  regret  in  some  quarters,  if  Cobden  did  not  meet  with  too 
great  success  in  his  negotiations.  Success  might  procure  for  him 
a  degree  of  influence  that  might,  it  was  feared,  possibly  be  used 
against  the  Government 
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Cobden  suggested  to  M.  Rouher  that  if  they  could  only  sign 
such  a  portion  of  the  tariff  as  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  October,  they  might  at  least  publish  the  whole  tariff,  on 
the  ground  that  the  first  portion  was  likely  to  be  the  least  satis- 
factory to  the  English  manufacturers,  and  it  was  unadvisable 
therefore  to  expose  it  to  hostile  criticism  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  the  rest  could  be  published.  Wlien  this  was  explained  at  the 
next  meeting  oi  the  plenipotentiaries,  a  rather  disagreeable  scene 
took  place.  "  Lord  Cowley,"  says  Cobden,  "jumped  up  from  his 
chair,  and,  seizing  his  hat,  declared  with  considerable  excitement 
that  he  would  leave  the  room,  throw  up  all  responsibility,  and 
leave  the  matter  in  my  hands ;  that  I  had  undertaken  to  act  with- 
out his  consent,  and  in  opposition  to  his  instructions,  etcetera. 
In.  vain  M.  Ilouher  explained  that  he  had  act.ed  on  my  personal 
assurance,  and  tliat  what  I  had  said  did  not  bind  me  as  a  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  still  less  Lord  Cowley-  The  whole  scene  ended  in 
Lord  Cowley  refusing  to  sign  the  whole  of  the  tariff  on  metals, 
and  so  w^e  appended  our  signatures  only  to  that  portion  which 
comes  into  operation  on  October  1."  This,  it  should  be  said  here, 
was  the  only  occasion  when  any  difference  arose  between  Cobden 
and  the  English  ambassador.  "  Do  not  say  a  word,"  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Bright  a  few  weeks  before,  "  to  disparage  Lord  Cowley. 
He  has  acted  a  very  manly  part,  and  has  done  his  best  to  help 
me. 

The  continued  delay  as  to  the  text  of  the  Convention  chafed 
Cobden  almost  beyond  endumnce.  "  When  the  post  of  plenipo- 
tentiary was  conferred  on  me,  without  my  solicitation,"  he  writes 
in  his  diary, "  I  little  thought  that  it  would  subject  me  to  feelings 
of  humiliation.  Yet  this  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  week ; 
for  I  find  that  I  am  paraded  at  meetings  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
w^itli  my  hands  tied,  without  the  power  of  solving  the  merest 
question  of  detail.  When  I  filled  the  post  of  commercial  traveller 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  I  was  intrusted  with  more  discretioiiaij 
l)ower  than  is  now  shared  by  Lord  Cowley  and  myself  while  fill- 
ing the  office  of  H.  M.*s  plenipotentiaries.  The  name  might 
more  appropriately  be  changed  to  that  of  nullipotentiary.  The 
points  on  which  this  delay  is  created  by  the  Foreign  Office  are 
so  trivial  and  unimportant  as  almost  to  defy  comprehension.  It 
fairly  niises  the  suspicion  whether  there  be  not  an  occult  influ- 
ence at  work  at  home,  unfavorable  to  my  success,  and  which 
would  not  grieve  even  if  I  wei*e  to  fail  in  my  Treaty  altogether, 
or  U)  abandon  the  undeitiiking  in  weariness  and  disgust" 

The  suspicion  that  his  labors  were  not  popular  with  the  Cabi- 
net was  undoubtedly  well  founded,  but  in  this  particular  instance 
Cobden  was  probably  only  suffering  from  that  jealous  and  sully 
spirit  which  tlie  Fureigu  Olfice  thinks  business-like.    Lord  Cowlej 
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wrote  to  him  good-naturedly: — "You  will  not  bless  the  day  when 
you  made  acquaintance  with  diplomacy.  But  as  you  have  now 
got  entangled  in  our  meshes,  you  must  take  us  as  we  are,  for 
better,  for  worsa"  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  matter,  thought 
in  a  general  way  that  officiaJ  form  or  the  national  dignity  required 
that  a  certain  number  of  objections  should  be  raised.  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  was  compelled  to  hurry  down  to  Broadlands,  to  prove  by 
word  of  mouth  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  they  were  wasting  time 
in  mere  straw-splitting.  The  Foreign  Office  held  out  upon  the 
following  point  If  an  importer  were  proved  to  have  made  a 
declaration  of  value  to  the  amount  of  ten  per  cent  under  the  real 
value,  he  should  be  liable  to  penalties.  No,  our  (Government  said, 
ten  per  cent  is  not  margin  enough :  the  importer  must  not  be  pun- 
ished unless  his  under-declaration  should  amount  to  fifteen  per 
cent  on  the  real  value.  In  fact,  this  was  only  making  things  a 
little  easier  for  dishonest  men.  M.  Bouher  said  that  he  would 
accept  the  alteration  if  it  were  pressed,  but  that  it  would  disin- 
cline him  for  the  adoption  of  further  ad  valorem  duties.  This 
was  explained  to  Lord  Cowley,  and  after  an  interchange  of  tele- 
grams, the  alteration  was  abandoned. 

It  was  October  12  before  the  first  supplementary  convention 
was  signed,  fixing  the  duty  on  work  in  metals.  The  second  sup- 
plementary convention,  embracing  the  remainder  of  the  French 
tariff,  was  signed  on  November  16.  On  this  day  the  labors  of 
the  Treaty  came  to  an  end.  Cobden  summed  up  his  grievances 
in  the  following  passage  in  his  journal  referring  immediately  to 
the  earlier  of  the  two  conventions,  but  substantially  conveying 
his  impressions  of  the  performance  as  a  whole  :  — 

"  This  convention  was  ready  for  signature,  so  far  as  the  negotia- 
tion here  was  concerned,  on  the  18th  September,  and  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  is  attributable  to  our  Foreign  Office,  to 
their  habitual  procrastination,  the  desire  to  meddle,  and  I  fear 
also  to  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officials  in  that 
department  to  find  fault  with  my  performance.  My  position  is 
that  of  a  poacher,  and  their  feeling  towards  me  is  akin  to  that  of 
gamekeepers  towards  a  trespasser  in  quest  of  game.  I  am  afraid, 
too,  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  is  not  very  eager  for  my 
complete  success  here.  The  tone  of  our  Court  is  very  hostile  to 
the  French  Emperor,  and  in  the  present  nearly  balanced  state  of 
political  parties  the  Court  has  great  influence.  There  is  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  on  the  part  of  our  aiistocratic  politicians  that 
if  the  Treaty  should  prove  successful,  and  result  in  a  largely  in- 
creased trade  between  France  and  England,  it  would  produce  a 
state  of  feeling  which  might  lead  to  a  mutual  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, and  thus  cut  down  the  expenditure  for  our  warlike  services 
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on  which  our  aristocratic  system  flourishes.  The  first  attempt  at 
delayinjx  tlie  Treaty,  and  periiaps  detmcting  from  my  merit  in  its 
prepjimtioii,  was  tlie  proposal  to  revise  again  the  tariff  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  I  had  proved  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of 
doing  this,  and  had  induced  them  to  leave  it  precisely  as  I  had 
sent  it  home,  then  the  Foreign  Office  officials  fell  upon  the  text  of 
the  convention,  and  by  insisting  on  certain  alterations  produced 
a  further  delay.  The  attempt  to  substitute  fifteen  for  ten  per 
cent  for  the  amount  of  undervaluation  which  should  subject  im- 
porters to  a  tine,  and  other  attempted  changes  in  this  part  of  the 
convention,  whilst  they  caused  a  further  postponement,  were  cal- 
culated to  weaken  my  influence  with  the  French  Minister  by  re- 
voking an  engagement  to  which  I  had  become  a  party.  These 
points  have  at  last  been  most  unwillingly  yielded,  alter  occasion- 
ing me  grcat  trouble  and  annoyance.  The  clause  which  I  had 
agreed  to  for  regulating  the  duty  on  sugar  was  rejected,  though 
it  was  proposed  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  French  Minis- 
ter in  controlling  his  own  producers,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
prejudicial  to  our  interests.  The  clause  also  respecting  tlie  Visa 
of  French  Consuls  in  England  was  altered  at  the  Foreign  OfBce, 
with  no  other  practical  result  than  to  give  needless  offence  to  the 
French  negotiators,  and  M.  Herbet,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
l>ronounced  it  to  1x3  very  '  Ihssant.'  Altogether  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  officials  at  home  is  very  hostile  and  mistrustful  to 
the  French  (lovemment ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  whilst  this  spirit 
lasts,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  negotiation  between  the  two 
( lovernments,  with  a  view  to  limit  their  respective  armamenta^ 
can  Ije  entered  on  with  any  chance  of  success." 

In  Xovemljcr  Mr.  Bright  came  to  Paris  to  pay  his  friend  a  short 
visit.  "  I  cannot  allow  you  to  leave  Paris,*'  he  had  written,  •*  to 
go  south  to  Algiers,  or  Egypt,  or  even  to  Cannes  or  Nic^,  without 
trv'ing  to  have  an  evening  or  two  with  you."  The  day  after  his 
arrival  tliey  called  on  l*rince  Napoleon,  who  told  them  that  the 
English  Government  ought  to  invite  the  Emperor  to  bring  away 
his  troo]>s  from  Kome.  According  to  Prince  Napoleon,  England 
could  not  do  the  French  Government  a  greater  service.  On  the 
following  day  they  saw  the  Emperor  himself. 

"  Nov.  27.  —  Mr.  Ihight  and  I  had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor. 
He  asked  if  I  was  satisfied  with  the  Treaty,  and  I  replied  that^ 
witli  the  exception  of  the  article  of  iron,  I  did  not  complain.  I 
told  him  that  if  iron  had  been  taken  last  instead  of  the  first  item 
in  the  tariff",  it  would  have  been  dealt  with  more  boldly.  H« 
intimated  that  greater  reductions  would  follow.  He  expressed  to 
Mr.  Bright  his  high  sense  of  the  course  he  had  taken  in  alwayi 
trying  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  conn- 
tries.     He  again  complained  (as  he  had  done  before  to  me)  that 
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his  intentions  towards  England  were  misrepresented  hy  certain 
people.  He  laughed  at  the  reports  that  he  was  preparing  some 
boats  for  the  invasion  of  England,  when  it  turned  out  thej  were 
intended  to  carry  coals  from  the  interior  to  Brest  He  alluded  to 
the  conduct  of  an  English  lady,  and  said  he  had  a  letter  written 

by  her  to  M ,  saying, '  Will  nobody  be  found  to  shoot  that 

rascal  ?  *  meaning  the  Emperor.  He  alluded  to  the  afiGEdrs  of  Italy, 
and  seemed  to  be  especially  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  Pope. 

In  reference  to  Yenetia,  he  said  he  had  suggested  to  Mr. that 

a  pamphlet  should  be  written  recommendimg  that  Austria  should 
sell  the  independence  of  that  Italian  province  for  a  sum  of  money. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  mentioned  as  a  secret  that 
he  had  bought  the  Chronicle,  London  newspaper,  and  he  offered 
to  put  it  into  Bright*s  and  my  hands,  to  be  under  our  control^  I 
parried  this  proposal  by  saying  that  such  arrangements  could  never 
be  kept  secret,  and  I  rather  surprised  him  by  saying  that  I  had 
heard  some  montlis  since  of  his  having  bought  that  newspaper." 

This  interview  had  been  sought  by  the  Emperor's  visitors  from 
no  idle  motives.  Most  of  the  hour  was  taken  up  with  the  subject 
of  passports.  The  two  Englishmen  had  come  there  to  bring 
arguments  to  bear  which  should  induce  the  Emperor  to  abolish 
this  troublesome  restraint  on  the  intercourse  of  nations.  It 
naturally  followed  as  a  part  of  the  policy  on  which  France  had 
entered  in  the  Treaty  ;  and  the  Emperor  felt  that  the  persuasion 
of  his  visitors  could  not  be  logically  resisted.  This  proved  to  be 
another  instance  of  the  value  of  the  informal  diplomacy  of  rea- 
sonable and  enlightened  men.  Mr.  Bright  was  struck  by  the  great 
confidence  which  Napoleon  seemed  to  feel  in  Cobden,  and  by  the 
degree  in  which  his  mind  was  open  to  argument.  After  Mr.  Bright 
returned  to  England,  Cobden  persevered  with  the  good  work. 

"  December  6.  —  Dined  at  M.  Chevalier^s.  Met  Count  de  Per- 
signy,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Embassy  to  England  and 
entered  on  the  duties  of  Home  Minister.  We  spoke  upon  the 
subject  of  passports.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  conversation  I  had 
had  wiibli  the  Emperor  when  Mr.  Bright  and  I  had  an  audience 
witli  him.  He  (Count  P.)  seemed  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  system  of  passports  between  France  and  England,  and  to 
substitute  a  mere  visiting  card,  which  should  receive  the  stamp 
from  the  consular  a^'ent  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  which 
should  serve  as  a  ticket  of  admission  into  France.  Although  ad- 
mitting that  this  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system, 
I  advised  liim  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  travelling  permits,  and 
to  content  himself  with  a  police  surveillance  when  a  person  be- 
came settled  ;   I  said  that  a  billet  de  sefour  might  be  required  to 

1  Mr.  Bright  does  not  recollect  that  the  Emperor  said  he  had  bought  the  Chron" 
iclc,  but  that  lie  had  secured  au  influence  in  it  or  over  it. 

HA 
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be  taken  out  by  all  Englishmen  who  took  up  their  abode  in  any 
part  of  Fmnce." 

Two  days  later  Cobden  wrote  a  letter  to  Persigny,  now  becxmia 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  urging  many  reasons  why  he  ought  to 
abolish  passports  without  substituting  any  other  precaution  in 
their  place.  The  abolition  of  passports  with  regani  to  British 
subjects  was  passed  a  week  later  (December  16).  Some  of  the 
English  newspapers  chose  to  say  that  the  change  had  been  made 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Empress,  who  was  delighted  at  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  treated  in  England.  **  The  pan- 
port  reform/'  Cobden  wrote  to  Mr.  Bright,  "  is  capital  To-day, 
Chevalier  writes  to  say  that  the  French  postmaster  is  prepared 
to  increase  the  weight  of  letters,  and  I  am  writing  by  this  post 
to  liowland  Hill  to  say  that  he  has  only  to  make  the  pn^ 
posaL  Thus  in  the  same  year  we  have  the  tariff,  abolition  of 
passports,  and  a  postal  facility.  The  question  arises  naturally, 
why  should  not  our  Foreign  Office  accomplish  some  good  of  this 
kind  ?  I  do  not  want  to  throw  any  blame  on  Lord  Cowley,  but 
can  it  be  doubted  that  much  more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  done 
if  there  was  a  will  ? " 

This  letter  to  Persigny  was  Cobden's  last  act  before  leaving 
Paris.  On  the  9th  of  December,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
eldest  daughter,  he  left  Paris  on  his  way  to  Algiers.  He  had 
never  quite  shaken  off  the  effects  of  the  illness  which  had  attacked 
him  in  the  previous  winter.  He  used  to  say  of  himself  that  he 
was  wholly  the  creature  of  atmosphere  and  temperatura  Hii 
throat  was  constantly  troublesome,  and  when  cold  and  damp 
weather  came,  his  hoarseness  returned  with  growing  severity.  He 
had  a  nervous  dread  of  the  London  fog,  from  whicji  he  had  suf- 
fered the  autunm  l>efore,  and  from  which  he  was  suffering  even 
now,  and  he  had  an  irresistible  craving  for  the  sunshine  of  the 
warm  south.  His  doctor  warned  him  that  a  single  speech  to  i 
large  audience  might  destroy  his  voice  forever ;  and  he  was  beset 
with  invititions  to  public  meetings  and  congratulatoiy  banquets. 
We  cannot  wonder  at  his  eagerness  for  rest.  **  When  I  bq;aii 
last  winter,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  **  as  a  volunteer  in  the  corps  of 
diplomacy,  I  little  dreamed  what  a  year's  work  I  was  preparing 
for  myself.  Certainly  mine  has  not  been  an  idle  life,  but  I  never 
had  so  tough  a  task  in  hand  as  that  which  I  have  just  finishei 
And  much  as  my  heart  was  in  the  work,  I  feel  intensely  satisfied 
that  it  is  at  an  end.  Nor  do  I  think,  if  I  must  confess  so  madii 
that  I  could  again  go  through  the  ordeaL  It  would  not  be  eiqr 
to  explain  to  you  what  it  has  been,  but  if  I  should  again  have  the 
])leasure  of  toasting  my  knees  by  your  fire,  I  could  explain  it  in  • 
few  sittings."  ^ 

^  To  William  ffargrcavei,    Nov.  18,  I860. 
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He  remained  in  Algiers  until  the  following  May.  While  he 
was  absent,  his  friends  began  to  talk  about  some  public  recognition 
of  his  services  by  the  Government.  The  Tariff  had  been  received 
with  almost  universal  approval  in  the  various  centres  of  English 
industry.  Manchester,  after  a  day  or  two  of  hesitation,  pronounced 
at  last  a  decided  verdict.  In  spite  of  some  difficulty  about  drills, 
the  linen-men  of  Belfast  were  well  pleased.  The  slate  people  and 
the  leather  people  frankly  declared  that  the  new  duties  were  all 
that  they  could  desire.  Bradford  and  Leeds,  Nottingham  and 
Leicester,  rose  to  enthusiasm.  The  London  newspapers,  it  is  true, 
were  nearly  all  silent,  but  the  great  merchants  and  manufacturers 
all  over  the  country  were  thoroughly  awake  to  the  volume  of 
wealth  which  the  Treaty  would  pour  into  Great  Britain.  The^ 
asked  one  another  whether,  while  grants  of  money  were  always 
lavished  on  men  who  achieved  successes  in  war,  the  Government 
could  leave  unnoticed  a  man  who  had  just  achieved  so  vast  a 
success  in  the  field  of  industry  and  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  authorities  of  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  said,  did  not  even  pass 
the  account  of  the  mere  expenses  of  the  Commission,  a  sum  of 
little  more  than  3000/.  in  all,  without  much  ungracious  demur. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  a  vote  of  money  to  Cobden  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Government 
declined  the  suggestion.  It  was  customary,  as  it  seemed,  to  make 
presents  of  money  to  military  men  for  doing  their  duty,  but  there 
was  no  precedent  for  offering  such  a  reward  to  volunteer  diplo- 
matists. Cobden's  friends  prolmbly  answered  that  there  was  no 
precedent  for  his  disinterested  labor.  What  his  own  mind  was 
upon  this  subject  is  seen  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Bright :  — 

''Algiers,  4  Feb.,  1861. 

"If  there  be  the  slightest  whisper  in  any  quarter  of  proposing 
to  vo(e  me  any  money  for  tlie  work  I  did  in  Paris,  I  rely  on  your 
putting  a  stop  to  it.  Whetlier  such  an  idea  ever  occurred  to  a 
member  of  the  Government  1  should  doubt.  But  kind  and  offi- 
cious friends  have  suggested  it.  I  repeat,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  Ixi  spoken  of,  I  rely  on  your  representing  my  feelings  and 
det-erinination  by  preventing  its  being  publicly  advocated,  or,  if  so, 
by  declining  it  in  my  name.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  neglected 
one's  affairs  till  I  am  obliged  to  see  something  of  this  sort  done 
privately  for  my  family.  But  the  two  processes  would  be 
intolerable. 

"  Besides,  if  there  were  no  other  motive,  I  do  not  wish  to  allow 
the  Government  to  V)e  my  paymaster,  for  a  totally  diffei-ent  reason. 
The  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  Government  during  my  negotia- 
tions was  so  outraij^eously  inconsistent,  so  insulting  to  myself  in 
the  i)osition  in  wliich  I  was  placed,  so  calculated  to  impede  the 
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work  I  had  in  hand,  and  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
French  Government  to  fulfil  its  intentions,  that,  as  I  told  Lord 
Cowley,  if  my  heart  had  not  been  in  my  work,  I  should  have 
thrown  up  my  powers  and  gone  home.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  speech  on  the  fortification  scheme,  and  to  his 
.still  worse  one,  if  possible,  just  before  the  close  of  Parliament  If 
I  had  done  justice  to  myself,  I  should  have  put  on  public  record 
in  a  formal  despatch  my  opinion  of  this  conduct,  which  threw 
ridicule  and  mockeiy  on  my  whole  pn>ceedings.  But  I  was  re- 
st i-ained  solely  by  a  regard  for  the  cause  in  which  I  was  engaged 
I  was  afraid  that  the  real  motive  was  to  prevent  my  completing 
the  work,  and  was  cautious  therefore  not  to  give  any  good  ground 
for  quarrelling  with  me  and  recalling  me. 

"  To  form  a  fair  judgment  of  this  reckless  levity  and  utter  want 
of  dignity  or  decency  on  the  ])art  of  the  Prime  Minister,  just  trail 
to  the  volumes  of  tlie  Life  ol'  the  fii-st  ImyA  Auckland,  who  was 
sent  by  Pitt  to  nc^gotiate  tlu*  Coumiercial  Treaty  with  France  in 
1786.  I  have  not  seen  the  book,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  you  will 
not  find  in  its  i»ages :  you  will  not  read  that  in  the  midst  of  those 
negotiations  Pitt  rcjse  in  the  House  and  declared  that  lie  appre- 
hcn<led  danger  of  a  sudden  and  unj)rovoked  attack  on  our  shores 
by  the  French  king ;  that  (whilst  histoiy  told  us  that  we  had 
84,000  men  voted  for  our  navy  to  the  31,000  in  France,  and  whilst 
we  had  ir»0,()0()  rillemen  assembled  for  drill)  he,  Mr.  Pitt, pursued 
the  eccentric  course  of  proposing  that  the  nation  should  spend  ten 
millions  on  Ibrtifications,  and  that  he  accompanied  this  with 
spccclies  in  the  House  in  wliich  he  imputed  treacherous  and  un- 
provoked designs  upon  us  on  tlie  part  of  the  monarch  with  M*hom 
liis  own  plenipotentiary  was  then  negotiating  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce in  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  find  Pitt  consistendf 
vlef(^nding,  in  all  its  breadth  and  moral  bearings,  his  peaceful 
poli(?y,  and  it  is  the  most  enduring  title  to  fame  that  he  left  in  all 
his  ]niblic  career.  ^ 

1  Colw](*n  was  justifioil  in  the  contrast  on  wliich  he  insisted  between  Pitt's  itli- 
tions  witli  Kdcii,  and  Lord  I^alnirrstoii's  ti-vatnient  under  similar  I'ircunista&cei. 
'J'ln'  AiK-klaud  Cornspondenco  (i.  80-1  U*2)  sliows  that  Pitt  enteivd  into  tlie  detjuk 
(•r  tin;  project  wlti'li  lie  }ia<l  initiated,  with  tlio  lividitfst  zrul  and  interest  CMJIt 
<'ii(m«rh,  in  tlio  course  of  tin*  negotiations,  suj-picions  arase  in  England  of  the  rin- 
••erity  of  the  FVeneh  (Jovernnient  on  the  same  giounds  nswere  dist?ovcred  in  1860— 
the  aHcf^ed  increase  of  the  Frencli  navy,  and  a  royal  ^nsit  to  Cherboui^,  which  wtt 
sii]>])ose(i  to  mean  iniscliief  to  Port>ini()uth  and  Plymouth.  Eden,  howeverf  like 
'  'ol)d«'n,  insistejl  tlint  at  Versailles  then*  was  ever)'  ajiiiearanop  of  a  belief  that  Grett 
Mritjiin  and  Fran<'e  ou'^lit  to  unite  in  some  solid  ]>lan  of  permanent  peace  —  thoa^ 
VAru,  unlike  ColMh-n,  laid  down  the  ^enend  pro]>osition  thflt  "it  is  difficnlttofed 
•  onliilent  in  the  sinci-rity  of  any  for»'i;,'n  court."  The  Eni^lish  papers  emhamawl 
the  Oovcrnment  l>y  their  demand  for  the  destniction  of  CherbouTK,  but  Pittkepti 
<-(>ol  head.  nlon«;  with  his  iirm  hand,  in  the  difKcult  negotiations  which  followed  tbi 
("ominercial  Treaty. 

In  defending  the  Treaty,  Pitt  made  the  declaration  which  caoaed  him  to  U 
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''Yet  he  had  far  stronger  grounds  for  suspecting  the  French 
king  of  hostile  designs,  or  of  feeling  resentment  towards  him,  for 
we  had  only  three  years  previously  closed  a  disastrous  war  with 
our  American  colonies,  whose  successful  revolt  was  greatly  the 
result  of  the  unwarrantable  assistance  rendered  to  them  bv  the 
French  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  Palmerston  had  not 
one  hostile  act  towards  ua  to  allege  against  the  sovereign  with 
whom  I  was,  with  his  sanction,  engaged  in  negotiating  the  Treaty. 
The  whole  affair  is  so  shockingly  gross  and  offensive  to  serious 
minds,  that,  unless  we  are  to  degenerate  to  a  nation  of  political 
mountebanks,  it  cannot  be  much  longer  tolerated  that  we  are  to  be 
governed  and  represented  by  such  persons." 

The  Government  proposed  no  vote  of  money,  but  they  did  not 
intend  to  leave  the  negotiator  of  the  Treaty  without  honorable 
recognition.  While  he  was  in  Algiers,  Cobden  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Prime  Minister :  — 

"  94,  FieoadiUy,  26  Marek,  1861. 

"  My  dear  Mr,  Cobden,  —  The  Queen  being  desirous  of  mark- 
ing the  sense  she  entertains  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  you 
during  the  long  and  laborious  negotiations  in  which  you  were 
enga<^ed  on  the  subject  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France, 
her  Majesty  fias  authorized  me  to  offer  to  you  either  to  be  created 
a  Baronet,  or  to  be  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  whichever  of  the  two 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  you, 

"I  am  aware  that  you  might  not  perhaps  attach  any  great 
intrinsic  value  to  distinctions  of  this  kind,  but  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  public  services  they  would  not  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Cobden,  yours  sincerely, 

"  Palmerston. 

"  I  hope  your  health  lias  derived  all  the  benefit  you  desired 
from  the  milder  winter  climate  of  Algeria.  You  have  at  all  events 
escaped  the  severest  English  winter  upon  record." 

To  this  Cobden  made  the  reply  that  might  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  anticipated :  — 

"Algiers,  Idth  April,  1861. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Palmerston,  —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2Gth  March,  which  reached  me  yester- 
day only,  on  my  return  after  an  absence  of  ten  days  from  Algiers. 


taunted  with  his  degenpraoy  from  the  spirit  of  Chatham  :  **  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
contend  agjiinst  the  too  fretiucntly  exjiresscd  opinion  that  France  is,  and  uiust  be, 
the  unalterable  enemy  of  England.     My  mind  revolts  from  this  position  as  mon- 


strous nnd  inn>ossil)le.  To  sn]>nojKj  that  any  nation  can  be  unalterably  the  enemy 
of  another  is  weak  and  ehiMish."  Fox,  unluckily  for  the  wholeness  of  his  reputft- 
tioD,  insisted  on  imputing  biuister  motives  to  France  in  the  Treaty  negotiatioxis. 
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Whilst  entertaining  the  same  sentiment  of  gratitude  towaids  the 
Queen  which  I  could  have  felt  if  I  had  accepted  the  offer  yos 
have  been  so  good  as  to  make  me  in  her  name,  I  must  beg  po^ 
mission  most  respectfully  to  deny  myself  the  honor  which  htr 
Majesty  has  graciously  proposed  to  confer  on  me.  An  indurpna- 
tion  to  accept  a  title  being  in  my  case  rather  an  affair  of  feelioi; 
than  of  reason,  I  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  subject. 

"  With  respect,  however,  to  the  particular  occasion  for  which  it 
is  proposed  to  confer  on  me  this  distinction,  I  may  say  that  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  me  to  accept  a  recompense  in  any  form 
for  my  recent  labors  in  Taris.  The  only  reward  I  desire  is  to  Kve 
to  witness  an  improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  two  gretf 
neighboring  nations  which  have  been  brouglrt  into  more  intimate 
connection  by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord  Palmerston, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  K.  COBDDT. 

"  In  reply  to  your  kind  inquirj',  I  may  say  that  my  health  has 
derived  much  benefit  fi*om  the  bt^autiful  summer  weather  whidi  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  experience  here.  Tlie  winter  hai 
been  exceptionally  fine  with  us,  whilst  it  seems  to  have  ben 
unusually  severe  in  England." 

No  other  course  could  have  been  reconcilable  with  Cobdea's 
pure  and  simple  ty])e  of  citizenship.  To  him  the  service  was  iti 
own  rowanl.  The  whole  svstem  of  decoration  was  alien  to  the 
anti<(ue  and  homely  si)irit  of  his  patriotism.  He  never  used  gml 
words  about  .such  things,  nor  spoke  bitterly  of  those  who  coveted 
and  pri/Aid  them.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  long  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Tnmtv,  invited  him  to  one  of  his  offidil 
state  dinnei-s.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  CoMen  replied,  "  I  hat« 
never  had  the  coumge  to  get  a  court  costume ;  and  as  I  do  noC 
like  being  singular  by  coming  in  onlinary  dress,  I  will  b^  you  to 
exruse  me."  There  were  no  heroics  alxjut  him  in  encounteriDg 
these  trifiing  synil»ols  of  a  social  ordering  with  which  he  did  not 
synij)atliize.  He  merely  ]>ractised,  almost  without  claiming  it, 
the  right  of  living  his  own  plain  life,  and  satisfying  his  own  idflib 
of  civic  self-resi)ect. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

THB  POLICT  OF  THB  COMMEBCIAL  TBEATT. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  insert  here  a  few  short  remarks  on 
the  general  character  of  the  work  that  Ck)bden  had  now  accom* 
plisbed.  We  shall  find  that  under  a  different  form  it  must  still 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  same  principles  which  had  in- 
spired his  first  great  effort  It  was  one  more  move  in  the  direction 
oC  free  exchange.  By  many  prominent  men,  indeed,  ut  the  time, 
and  by  many  more  afterwards,  the  Treaty  was  rq^arded  as  an 
infraction  of  sound  economic  principlea  Some  came  to  thii 
opinion  from  lack  of  accuracy,  but  more  from  a  failure  in  copious- 
ness of  thought.  One  or  two  of  those  who  had  been  with  Cob- 
den  in  the  van  of  the  assault  on  the  Com  Laws,  now  looked 
askance  on  a  transaction  which  savored  of  the  fallacy  of  recipro- 
city. Those  rigid  adherents  of  economics  who  insist,  in  Mill's 
phrase,  on  treating  their  science  as  if  it  were  a  thing  not  to  guide 
our  judgment,  but  to  stand  in  its  place,  denounced  the  doctrine 
of  treaties  as  a  new-fangled  heresy.  Even  the  old  Protectionists 
professed  a  virtuous  alarm  at  an  innovation  on  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade. 

The  discussion  of  1860  did  little  more  than  reproduce  a  dis- 
cussion that  had  taken  place  seventeen  years  before.  When  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  entered  office,  he  found  four  sets  of  negotiations 
pending  for  commercial  treaties,  between  England  and  France, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Brazil.  Those  with  France  were  obviously 
the  most  important.  Affaii's  in  Syria  had  interrupted  them,  but 
Peel  resumed  the  negotiations.  He  was  most  anxious  for  a  Tariff 
Treaty.  "  I  should  not,"  he  said,  as  Pitt  had  said  before  him,  and 
as  Cobden  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  after  him,  "  estimate  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  extended  commercial  intercourse  with  France  merely 
in  resj)ect  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary  gain ;  but  I  value  that 
intercourse  on  account  of  the  effect  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in 
promoting  the  feelings  of  amity  and  good-will  between  two  great 
nations.  I  should  regard  that  mutual  intercourse  in  commercial 
affairs  as  giving  an  additional  security  for  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  peace."  ^  Unfortunately,  the  negotiations  fell  through, 
Giiizot  said  that  he  could  not  pass  any  such  measure  through  the 
Chambers.     Nor  was  there  better  success  in  other  quarters. 

In  1843,  Mr.  J.  L  Ricardo  had  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 

• 

1  April  25,  1843. 
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House  of  Commons,  declaring  the  inexpediency  of  postponing 
remissions  of  dutv  with  a  view  of  makin<^  such  remissions  a  basis 
of  commercial  negotiations.  This  was  a  reply  from  the  pure 
economic  party  to  reel's  statement  already  quoted  (see  above,  p 
471),  that  he  did  not  reduce  the  wine  duties  l)ecause  he  hoped  to 
make  them  the  instruments  of  treaties  with  foreign  countriea 
Iticardo  prefaced  his  resolution  by  a  speech,  which  was  very  able, 
but  which  pressed  for  Free  Ti-ade  without  delay,  restriction,  or 
(lualification.  The  only  process  to  which  they  need  resort  against- 
hostile  tariffs  was  to  open  the  ports.  Mr.  Gladstone  answered 
Ricardo  by  the  same  arguments  that  were  afterwards  used  to  de- 
fend his  own  policy  in  18G().  Mr.  Dismeli,  not  at  all  disclaiming 
Free  Trade  as  a  general  policy,  supported  Mr.  Gladstone  against 
the  ultra-Free-Traders  in  a  speech  remarkable  to  this  day  for  its 
Large  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  our  com- 
merce, and  for  its  discernment  of  the  channels  in  which  it  would 
expand.  On  the  immediate  questi(;u,  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  a  definite 
opinion  in  support  of  the  Minister.  "In  forming  connections 
with  the  states  of  Euroj)e,"  he  said,  "  it  was  obvious  that  we  could' 
only  proceed  by  negotiations.  Diplomacy  stepped  in  tii  weigh 
and  adjust  contending  interests,  to  obtain  mutual  advantages,  and 
ascertain  reciprocal  equivalents.  Our  commerce  with  Europe 
could  only  be  maintained  and  extended  by  treaties."^ 

Cobden  support^Ml  Kicardo's  motion,  not  on  the  rather  abstract 
grounds  of  the  mover  and  others,  but  because  it  was  a  way  of 
preventing  a  Government  "  which  was  the  creature  of  monopoly, 
from  meddling  with  any  of  our  commercial  arrangements."  The 
envoy  to  Ihazil,  he  said,  luid  been  sent  out  to  obtain  the  best 
terms  for  the  West  Indian  sugar  monopolists,  and  he  quoted  the 
description  by  a  15razilian  senator,  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  slaves  of  a  corn,  sugar,  collee,  and  timl:)er  oligarchy. 

Was  it  fit,  Col)den  asked,  that  the  executive  government  should 
be  allowed  to  go  all  over  the  world  to  seek  for  impediments  to 
Free  Trade  aliroad,  in  order  to  excuse  them  in  resisting  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  at  home  ?  It  might  be  very  well  to  talk 
of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal,  but  alK)lish  the  monopolies 
of  sugar,  corn,  and  coffee,  and  the  vast  continents  of  Nortli  and 
South  America  would  be  opened  to  the  manufactures  of  Great 
l^ritain.  Characteristically  enough,  he  kept  close  to  the  imme- 
diat<i  and  particular  bearings  of  the  discussion,  and  nothing  una 
said  by  him  in  184:^  that  was  inconsist-ent  with  his  position  in 
1<SG0.  Iiicardo,  again,  in  LS44  brought  forward  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  tliat  our  connntTcial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
would  be  best  promot<id  by  regulating  our  own  customs  duties  as 

1  Fi.'l).  14,  1S43.  "Si-n  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,"  Mr.  Dimdi 
cried,  "that  will  give  present  ivlit-f." 
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might  be  best  suited  to  our  own  interests,  without  reference  to  the 
amount  of  duties  which  foreign  powers  might  think  expedient  to 
levy  on  British  goods.  The  mscussion  was  very  meagre,  and  the 
House  was  counted  ont. 

To  return  to  the  Treaty  of  1860.  Cobden,  unable  to  be  present 
to  defend  his  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  took  up  the 
points  of  the  case  against  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bright :  — 

"  I  observe  that  some  of  the  recent  converts  to  Free  Trade,  who 
gave  you  and  me  so  much  trouble  to  convert  theni^  are  concerned 
at  our  doing  anything  so  unsound  as  to  enter  into  a  Commercial 
Treaty.  I  will  undertake  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  on  our  side 
of  the  Treaty  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  soundest  principles  of. 
Free  Trade.  We  do  not  propose  to  reduce  a  duty  which,  on  its 
own  merits,  ought  not  to  have  been  dealt  with  long  ago.  We 
give  no  concessions  to  France  which  do  not  apply  to  sdl  other 
nations.  We  leave  ourselves  free  to  lay  on  any  amount  of  inter* 
nal  duties,  and  to  put  on  an  equal  tax  on  foreign  articles  of  the 
same  kind  at  the  Custom  Housa  It  is  true  we  bind  ourselves, 
for  ten  years,  not  otherwise  to  raise  such  of  our  customs  as  affect 
the  French  trade,  or  put  on  fresh  ones ;  and  this,  I  think,  no  true 
Free  Trader  will  regret 

"  And  here  I  may  suggest,  that  if  you  observe  the  members  on 
the  Opposition  side  averse  to  parting  with  the  power  of  putting 
on  higher  customs  duties  on  these  articles  of  French  origin,  it 
may  be  well  to  read  them  a  lesson  on  the  impossibility  of  their 
being  able  to  lay  any  further  burdens  on  commerce  in  future,  and 
to  remind  them  that,  if  they  sanction  higher  expenditure,  they 
must  expect  to  pay  it  in  a  direct  income  tax.  Public  opinion, 
without  any  French  Treaty,  is  daily  tending  to  this  result. 

"  There  being  no  objection  on  the  ground  of  principle,  there 
are,  and  will  be,  many  specious  arguments  resorted  to  by  those 
who  really  at  lieart  have  no  sympathy  for  a  cordial  union  between 
the  two  nations,  for  defeating  or  marring  the  projected  Treaty. 
Of  course  these  fallacies  you  will  easily  deal  with.  I  observe 
they  often  answer  themselves.  For  instance,  in  the  same  breath, 
we  are  told  that  we  have  emptied  our  budget  and  given  every- 
thing to  France  already,  and  then  that  we  are  going  now  to  give 
everything  and  receive  nothing.  Then  we  are  told  that  it  is  very 
wrong  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines,  because  France  is 
going  to  lower  the  duties  on  British  iron ;  and  in  the  same  breath 
are  reproached  for  including  Spain  and  Portugal  in  our  '  conces- 
sions,' without  obtaining  anytliing  in  return !  I  am  really  half 
inclined  to  share  your  suspicions  that  there  are  influences  at 
work,  hostile  to  any  policy  which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  present 
state  of  armed  hostility  and  suspicion  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.    God  forgive  me  if  I  do  any  body  of  men  the  injustice  of 
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attributing  to  them  wrongfully  such  an  infernal  policy.  It  ia,  per- 
haps, hardly  consciously  that  anybody  would  pursue  such  a  coui8& 

"  But  surely,  if  people  wished  to  see  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  improved,  they  would  never  attempt  to  impede  the  only 
sure  means  of  attaining  that  end  by  such  frivolous  objections. 
These  people  seem  to  think  that  Free  Trade  in  France  can  be 
carried  by  a  logical,  orderly,  methodical  process,  without  resort-iDg 
to  stratagem,  or  anything  like  an  indirect  proceeding.  They 
forget  the  political  plots  and  contrivances,  and  the  fearful  ad- 
juncts of  starvation,  which  were  necessary  for  carrying  similar 
measures  in  England.  They  forget  how  Free  Trade  was  wrested 
from  the  reluctant  majorities  of  both  our  Houses  of  Parliament 
Surely  Louis  Napoleon  has  as  good  a  right,  and  may  plead  as 
strong  motives  of  duty,  for  cheating  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  the 
majorities  of  his  Senate  into  an  honest  policy,  as  Peel  had  in 
dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  elected  by  the  whole  people,  not  only  to  administer  their 
laws,  but  to  legislate  for  them.  They  do  not  expect,  as  we  do  in 
England,  to  initiate  reforms.  They  look  for  amelioration  firom 
above.  When  speaking  with  the  Emperor,  he  obser>'ed  to  me 
that  the  jirotected  interests  were  organized,  and  the  general  puUic 
was  not ;  and,  therefore,  the  contest  was  as  unequal  as  between 
a  disciplined  regiment  and  a  mob.  The  answer  was  obvious: 
'Your  Majesty  is  the  organization  of  the  masses.'  And  I  am 
earnestly  of  opinion  that  he  is  now  acting  under  this  impulse  and 
conviction." 

The  direct  effects  of  the  Treaty  upon  the  exchange  of  products 
between  England  and  France  have  been  too  palpable  to  be  denied. 
In  1858  the  total  exports  from  England  to  France  amounted  to 
no  more  than  nine  million  pounds,  and  the  imports  from  France 
to  thirteen  millions.  Nineteen  years  later,  in  1877,  the  British 
exports  and  re-exports  had  risen  from  nine  to  twenty-five  million 
pounds,  and  the  inij)orts  from  France  to  forty-five  millions. 

The  indirect  efi'ects  of  the  Treaty  were  less  plainly  visible,  but 
they  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  if  we  seek  to  view  the  Treaty 
policy  as  a  whole.  England  cleared  her  tariff  of  protection,  and 
reduced  the  duties  which  were  I'etained  for  purposes  of  revenue 
on  the  two  French  sUiples  of  wine  and  brandy.  France,  on  her 
I)art,  replaced  ])rohibition  ])y  a  system  of  moderate  duties.  If 
this  had  been  all,  it  might  have  been  fair  to  talk  about  reciprocity, 
though  even  then,  when  it  is  a  reciprocity  in  lowering  and  not  in 
raising  duties,  tlie  word  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  term  of  reproach. 
But  the  matter  did  not  end  hera  The  Treatv  with  France  was 
not  like  the  famous  Methuen  Treaty  with  Portugal  (1703),  an 
exclusive  bargain,  to  the  specified  disadvantage  of  a  nation  out- 
side of  the  compact.    In  1703  we  bound  ourselves  to  keep  oar 
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duties  on  French  wines  one  third  higher  than  the  duty  on  the 
wines  of  Portugal  This  was  the  type  of  treaty  which  Adam 
Smith  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  chapter  on  the  subject 
Pitt's  Treaty  with  France  (1786)  was  of  a  different  and  better 
kind ;  and  his  motive  in  making  it  was  not  diplomatic  or  political, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  the  old-fashioned  treaties  of  commerce, 
but  truly  economical  and  social  He  wished  to  l^;ali2e  the  com- 
merce which  was  carried  on  illegally,  and  to  an  immense  extent^ 
by  smuggling,  always  the  spontaneous  substitute  for  free  trade ; 
and  he  boldly  accepted,  moreover,  the  seeming  paradox  that  re- 
duction of  duties  may  lead  to  increase  of  revenue.^  Neither 
party  stipulated  for  any  peculiar  advantages.  Still,  the  benefits 
of  the  Treaty  were  confined  to  the  two  nations  who  made  it  In 
1860  England  lowered  her  duties,  not  only  in  fitvor  of  French  pro- 
ducts, but  in  favor  of  the  same  products  from  all  other  countries. 
The  reforms  which  France  and  Fngland  now  made  in  favor  of  one 
another,  in  the  case  of  England  actually  were,  and  in  the  case  of 
France  were  to  be,  extended  to  other  nations  as  welL  This  was 
not  reciprocity  of  monopoly,  but  reciprocity  of  freedom,  or  partial 
freedom.  England  had  given  up  the  system  of  differential  duties, 
and  France  knew  that  the  products  of  every  other  country  would 
receive  at  the  English  ports  exactly  the  same  measure  and  treat- 
ment as  her  own.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  intended 
to  take  her  Treaty  with  England  as  a  model  for  Treaties  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  concede  by  Treaty  with  as  many  Grov- 
ernments  as  might  wish,  a  tariff  just  as  favomble  as  that  which 
had  been  arranged  with  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  within 
five  years  after  the  negotiations  of  1860,  France  had  made  Treaties 
with  Belgium,  the  Zollverein,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Austria. 

In  these,  and  in  the  treaty  made  afterwards  by  England  with 
Austria,  Sir  Louis  Mallet  reminded  its  opponents  in  later  years, 
that  each  of  them  had  a  double  operation.  Not  only  does  each 
treaty  open  the  market  of  another  country  to  foreign  industry ; 
it  immediately  affects  the  markets  that  are  alrea<ly  opened.  For 
every  recent  treaty  recognized  the  "  most  favored  nation  "  princi- 
ple, the  slieet-anchor  of  Free  Tmde,  as  it  has  been  called.  By 
means  of  this  principle,  each  new  point  gained  in  any  one  negoti- 
ation becomes  a  part  of  the  common  commercial  system  of  the 
European  confederation.  "By  means  of  this  network,"  it  has 
been  excellently  said  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  EngUsh 
diplomatic  service,  "  of  which  few  Englishmen  seem  to  be  aware, 

^  "Only  600,000  gallons  of  French  brandy  were  legally  imported  in  a  year, 
while  no  less  than  4,000,000  of  gallons  were  believed  to  he  every  year  imported 
into  England.  And  since  there  was  a  total  prohibition  of  French  cambrics,  every 
yard  of  then)  sold  in  England  must  have  come  in  by  illicit  means.'*  —  Lord  Stan- 
holme's  Life  of  Pill,  i.  316,  317. 
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while  fewer  still  know  to  whom  they  owe  it,  all  the  great  trad- 
ing and  industrial  communities  of  Europe,  i.  e.  England,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  the  Zollverein  (1 870),  Austria,  and  Italy,  con- 
stitute a  compact  international  body,  from  which  the  principle  of 
monopoly  and  exclusive  privilege  has  once  for  all  been  eliminated, 
and  not  one  member  of  which  can  take  off  a  single  duty  without 
all  the  other  members  at  once  partaking  in  the  increased  trading 
facilities  thereby  created.  By  the  selt-registering  action  of  tlie 
most  favored  nation  clause,  common  to  this  network  of  treaties, 
the  tariff  level  of  the  whole  body  is  being  continually  lowered, 
and  the  road  Ixiing  paved  towards  the  final  embodiment  of  the 
Free  Trade  principle  in  the  international  engagement  to  abolish 
all  duties  other  than  those  levied  for  revenue  purposes." 

In  face  of  unquestioned  facts  of  this  kind,  nothing  can  be  less 
statesmanlike  than  to  deny  that  the  treaties  since  1860  have 
heli)ed  forward  the  great  process  of  liberating  the  exchange  of 
the  products  of  their  industry  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
It  is  amazing  to  tind  able  men  so  overmastered  by  a  mistaken 
conception  of  what  it  is  that  economic  geneialization  can  do  for 
us,  as  to  believe  that  they  nullify  the  substantial  service  thus  ren- 
dered by  connnercial  treaties  of  Cobden's  type  to  the  beneficent 
end  of  international  co-operation,  by  the  mere  utterance  of  some  for- 
mula of  economic  incantation.  If  the  practical  effect  of  the  com- 
mercial treaties  after  18G0,  as  conceived  and  inspired  by  Cobdeu, 
has  been,  \\illiout  any  drawback  worth  considering,  to  lead  Europe 
by  a  considerable  stride  towards  the  end  proposed  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Free  Trade,  then  it  is  absurd  to  (iuan-el  with  the  treaties 
because  they  do  not  sound  in  tune  with  the  verbal  jingle  of  an 
abstract  dogma.  It  is  beside  the  mark  to  meet  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  international  action  uf  commercial  treaties  by 
the  formula,  "  Take  care  of  your  imports,  and  the  exports  will 
take  care  of  themselves."  The  decisive  consideration  is  that  we 
can  only  procure  imports  from  other  countries  on  the  cheapest 
possible  terms,  on  condition  that  producers  in  those  countries 
aie  able  to  receive  our  exports  on  the  cheaj)est  possible  terms. 
Forei;^n  producers  can  only  do  this,  on  condition  that  their  gov- 
ernments can  be  induced  to  lower  hostile  tariffs;  and  foreign 
governments  are  only  able,  or  choose  to  believe  that  they  are 
only  able,  to  lowt*r  tarifi's  in  face  of  the  strength  of  the  protected 
interests,  by  means  of  a  commercial  treaty.  The  effect  of  a  chain 
of  sucli  treaties  —  and  the  chain  is  automatically  linked  together 
by  the  favored  nation  clause  —  is  to  lower  duties  all  round,  and 
lowering  duties  all  round  is  tbe  essential  and  indispensable  con- 
dition of  each  country  j)ro(UU'ing  for  itself  on  the  Iow*est  possible 
terms  impoils  from  all  other  countries. 

It  is  an  economic  error  to  confine  our  view  to  the  imports  or 
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exports  of  our  own  country.  In  the  case  of  England,  these  are 
intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  great  cir- 
culating system  of  the  whole  world's  trada  Nobody  lias  fidly 
grasped  the  bearings  of  Free  Trade,  who  does  not  realize  what  the 
international  aspect  of  every  commercial  transaction  amounts  to ; 
liow  the  conditions  of  production  and  exchange  in  any  one  coun- 
try affect,  both  actually  and  potentially,  the  corresponding  condi- 
tions in  every  other  country.  It  is  not  Free  Trade  between  any 
two  countries  that  is  the  true  aim ;  but  to  remove  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  stream  of  freely  exchanging  commodities,  that  ought, 
like  the  Oceanus  of  primitive  geography,  to  encircle  the  whole 
habitable  world.  In  this  circulating  system  every  tariff  is  an 
obstruction,  and  the  free  circulation  of  commodities  is  in  the  long 
run  as  much  impeded  by  an  obstruction  at  one  frontier  as  at 
another.^  This  is  one  answer  to  an  idea  which  has  been  lately 
broached  among  us,  under  stress  of  the  temporary  reaction  against 
Free  Trade.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  though  we  cannot  restore 
Protection  in  its  old  simplicity,  yet  we  might  establish  a  sort  of 
National  Imperial  Customs  Union  among  the  English  dominions. 
The  territory  over  which  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  waves  is  so 
enormous,  and  so  varied  in  productive  conditions,  that  we  could 
well  afford,  it  is  urged,  to  shut  ourselves  within  our  own  walls, 
developing  our  own  resources,  and  consolidating  a  strong  national 
sentiment,  until  the  nations  who  are  now  fighting  us  with  pro- 
tective tariffs  come  round  to  a  better  mind.  The  answer  to  this 
is  that  the  removal  of  the  restriction  on  the  circulation  to  a  more 
distant  point  would  not  affect  the  vital  fact  that  the  circulation 
would  still  be  restricted  and  inteiTupted.  To  induce  our  colonies 
and  dependencies  to  admit  our  goods  free,  would  of  course  be  so 
much  gained;  just  as  the  freedom  of  interior  or  domestic  com- 
nurce,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  early  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain,  was  by  so  much  a  gain  over  the  French  system, 
whicli  cut  off  province  from  province  by  customs  barriers  during 
the  same  period  But  freedom  of  internal  commerce,  whether 
within  an  island  or  over  a  wide  empire,  is  still  not  the  same  thing 
its  universal  freedom  of  exchancre.  An  interruption,  at  whatever 
])fjint  in  the  great  currents  of  exchange,  must  always  remain  an 
interruption  and  a  disadvantage.  England  is  especially  interested 
ill  any  transaction  that  tends  to  develop  trade  between  any  nations 
whatever.  We  derive  benefit  from  it  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
mother  country  has  no  interest  in  going  into  a  Customs  Union 
witli  her  colonies,  with  the  idea  of  giving  them  any  advantage  or 
supposed  advantage  in  trading  with  her  over  foreign  countriea 

*  This  is  worked  out  with  vipfor  and  acuteness  in  the  admirable  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  ('obdcn  riuh  in  1870,  entitled,  Commercial  Treniiu:  Free  Trade  amd 
LxJUrnationalism.     Four  Letters  by  a  DiacipU  of  llichard  Cchden, 
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It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  remove  our  own  protective  duties, 
though  l*eel  may  have  been  right  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  in  saying  that  the  best  way  of  Hghting  a  hostile  tarifif  is  bj 
reforming  your  own.  It  is  the  business  of  the  ecouomic  states- 
man to  watch  for  opportunities  of  inducing  other  nations  to  mod- 
ify duties  uu  imports ;  because  the  release  of  the  consumers  of 
other  nations  is  not  only  a  stimulus  to  your  own  production  for 
exportation,  but  has  an  effect  in  the  supply  of  the  imports  which 
you  declare  to  be  the  real  object  of  your  solicitude. 

This  was  the  conception  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
of  1860.  ''  A  treaty  with  France,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  **  is  even 
in  itself  a  nieiisure  of  no  small  consequence ;  but  that  which  gives 
to  a  measure  of  that  kind  its  highest  value  is  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce beneficial  imitation  in  other  quarters.  It  is  the  fact  that,  in 
concluding  that  Treaty,  we  did  not  give  to  one  a  privilege  which 
we  withheld  from  another,  but  that  our  Treaty  with  France  was, 
in  fact,  a  treaty  with  the  world,  and  wide  are  the  consequences 
which  engagements  of  that  kind  carry  in  their  train." 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE,   1859-60  —  PARIS  —  RETUBH 

TO   ENGLAND. 

The  business  of  the  Treaty  did  not  prevent  Cobden  from  keeping 
up  his  usual  copious  correspondence.  Much  of  it,  as  might  be 
expected,  liad  to  do  with  his  work  in  Paris ;  but  he  kept  a  keen 
eye  upon  what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  and  no  eflTort  that  pointed 
in  the  right  direction  escaped  him.  Some  extracts  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  period  will  still  be  found  interesting,  both 
because  they  illustrate  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  because 
they  contain  ideas  on  ([uestions  which  even  now  are  far  from 
having  run  their  full  course. 

(1.)  To  Mr.  Bright 

On  December  1,  1859,  Mr.  Bright  made  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  upon  titt 
im-itation  of  the  Financiiil  Refonn  Associjition  of  that  city.  In  this  speech 
he  iiiifoldfd  a  plan,  which,  as  lias  Ixrn  truly  said  of  it,  involved  a  completa 
financial  n»volution.  The  main  featunts  of  the  proposals  were,  that  the  m- 
cf»nu^  tax,  the  assesse*!  tuxes  (except  the  house- tax),  the  tax  on  marine  and 
fin-  in«iir»nros,  and  the  excise  on  paixjr,  should  be  repealed  ;  all  duties  m 
the  tariff  should  Hp  alH)lishe<l,  f^ave  those  on  wine,  spirits,  and  tohaooo:  ana, 
to  rt'pla«i^  t}u»  d<?ficiency  thus  rreateil,  there  should  be  a  tax  of  ei^t  ahilliBgi 
on  every  hundred  pounds  of  fixed  income. 
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Dec  16, 1859.  —  "I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  perusal  of 
your  masterly  statement  at  Liverpool,  every  word  of  which  I  have  ^ 
read.  After  all,  I  hardly  know  that  the  Liverpool  men  could  do 
a  better  service  than  in  preaching  the  abstract  doctrine  of  direct 
taxation.  People  are  attracted  by  the  advocacy  of  a  principle,  to 
which  alone  we  can  feel  any  strong  and  lasting  devotion.  The 
threat  of  direct  taxes  held  over  our  aristocracy,  may  perhaps  do  a 
little  to  restrain  their  proneness  to  Grovemment  extravagance; 
and  it  will  help  an  honest  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  move 
forward  in  the  path  of  commercial  reform.  There  is  an  apparent 
tendency  in  your  speeches  to  advocate  the  Interest  of  the  working 
class  as  apart  from  the  upper  classes.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  whenever  the  case  is  so  posed,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
middle  class  to  range  themselves,  with  those  above  them,  to  resist 
a  common  danger.  Your  witticism  of  the  middle  class  beinff 
invited  to  be  the  squire  of  the  class  above  has  been  reali^d 
Therefore,  I  have  always  studiously  abstained  from  using  the 
words  '  working  class,'  6is  apart  from  the  middle  class,  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  taxation.  For  you  see  how  eagerly  your 
opponents  parade  the  poor  widow  of  100/.  a  year.  I  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  interest  of  the  small  shopkeeper  and  the  laborer,  or  the 
manufacturer  and  his  operatives,  in  the  question  of  taxation.  In- 
deed, ultimately,  God  has  made  all  our  interests  in  the  matter  one 
and  indivisible.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  hairsbreadth  of  difiTer- 
ence  between  us,  but  you  seem  to  take  the  working  class  some- 
times too  exclusively  under  your  protection.  They  are  quite 
powerless  as  opposed  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  which  is  a 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  made  to  appear 
to  be  in  antagonism  to  both. 

"  There  is  another  point  on  which  we  should  not  differ  in  our 
cool  moments,  but  on  which  you  are  sometimes  carried  away  in 
the  excitement  of  a  speech  beyond  me.  I  mean  where  you  seem 
to  assume  that  a  wiser  policy  in  taxation  or  other  matters  will 
necessarily  follow  from  a  democratic  reform.  I  am  always  willing 
to  take  my  chance  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  change.  If  the 
naajority  in  a  democracy  injure  me  and  themselves  at  the  same 
time  by  unsound  legislation,  I  have  at  least  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  they  are  honest  in  their  errors,  and  that  a  convic- 
tion of  their  mistake  will  for  their  own  sakes  lead  to  a  change. 
It  is  far  different  where  you  are  wronged  by  a  self-interested 
minority.  But  I  do  not  feel  so  confident  as  yourself  that  a  great 
extension  of  the  franchise  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  wiser  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  On  this  subject  I  got  a  letter  lately  from 
Senator  Ma.son,  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  says,  speaking  of  direct 
taxation,  '  Our  j^eople  are  not  yet  philosophical  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  safer  to  feel  the  tax  when  you  pay  it^  than  to  pay  it 
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without  feeling  it'  I  am  afraid  that  this  rather  pithy  remark 
would  apply  to  all  other  people  at  present.  I  have  done  with 
niv  dissentient  remarks,  which  after  all  would  not  lead  me  into 
an  opposite  lobby  to  yourself,  if  we  had  five  minutes'  discussion 

together." 

(2.)  To  Mr.  Bright. 
Considerations  on  Mr.  Bright's  general  course  and  policy. 

''Dec.  29,  1859.  —  You  will  be  speaking  at  Birmingham  again 
soon.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  to  say.  If  you  are  intense  on 
Ilefonn,  you  will  have  a  hearty  response  from  the  meeting,  and 
little  iHiVond  it.  If  you  are  cooler  than  your  wont,  vou  will  di»- 
appoint  your  hearei*s.  Werc  I  in  your  place,  I  should  not  dwell 
too  much  on  the  Iteform  topic.  But  then,  w^hat  else  can  you 
talk  aliout  ?  I  should  like  to  see  you  turn  the  tables  on  those 
who  haye  wasted  another  autumn  on  another  bubble  cry.  But 
perhaps  people  are  not  yet  suihciently  out  of  breath  with  the  ciy 
to  listen  to  you.  I  observ^e  the  Times,  having  led  the  pack  all 
through  the  phantom  chase,  is  now  turning  roimd,  and  saying 
that  it  was  not  from  fear  of  the  French  that  we  were  called  on  to 
arm.  And  tliis  line  is  taken  by  its  followers.  I  have  always  ob- 
served that,  as  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  approaches, 
tlie  newspapers  put  on  a  more  decent  regard  for  propriety  and 
consistency.  They  feel  that  a  power  of  refutation  and  exposure 
is  at  hand  when  the  House  is  in  Session.  This  last  autumn's 
escapade  of  the  good  British  pulJic,  calling  its  youth  to  arm 
against  an  imaginary  foe,  after  having  seen  twenty-six  millions 
voted  for  its  protection,  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  and 
humiliating  spectacles  I  have  witnessed.  The  effect  it  has  on 
me  is  to  produce  a  feeling  of  indiftcrence.  To  be  too  much  in 
earnest  in  the  cause  of  conmion  sense,  with  the  liability  to  see 
one's  countrymen  running  mad  every  year  or  two  after  any 
visionary  programme  launched  by  the  anonymous  writers  of  the 
Times,  is  only  calculated  to  injure  one*s  digestion,  and  perhaps 
ruin  one's  health  ;  and  so  I  try  to  cultivate  a  stoical  apathy. 

"  Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  aiming  at  producing  too  large  results 
within  a  given  time.  I  do  not,  as  T  grow  older,  lose  my  faith  in 
humanity,  and  it«  future  destinies;  but  I  do  every  year — per- 
haps it  is  natural  with  increasing  years  —  feel  less  sanguine  in 
my  hope  of  seeing  any  material  cliange  in  my  own  day  and  gcn- 
t?ration.  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  you  would  not  have  done 
more  wisely  to  rely  on  your  House  of  Commons  influence,  and 
been  more  shy  of  the  Stump.  Your  greatest  power  is  in  the 
House.  In  quiet  times,  there  is  no  influence  to  be  had  from 
without,  and  if  we  fell  into  evil  days  of  turbulence,  and  suffiBring. 
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and  agitation,  less  scrupulous  leaders  would  carry  off  the  masses. 
You  are  not  the  less  qualified  to  take  your  true  position,  from 
having  shown  that  you  are  an  outside,  as  weU  as  an  inside,  leader. 
But  I  have  an  opinion  that  if  you  intend  to  follow  politics,  and 
not  eschew  office,  you  must  in  future  be  more  exclusively  a  House 
of  Commons  man. 

**  And  then  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  accept  certain 
conditions  of  things  as  a  part  of  our  English  political  existence 
during  your  time.  For  instance,  the  Church  and  Aristocracy  are 
great  realities,  which  will  last  for  your  life  and  your  sons'.  To 
ignore  them  or  despise  them  is  equally  incompatible  with  the 
part  which  I  think  you  have  the  ambition  to  play,  and  which  I 
am  sure  you  are  competent  to  perform.  I  remember  that  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  the  day  before  be  left  London  on  bis  return  to 
America,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  over  the  tea-table, 
remarked :  *  I  leave  England  with  the  conviction  that  you  are  not 
yet  able  to  govern  yourselves  without  the  aid  of  your  aristocracy.' 
There  are  things  to  be  done  which  you  and  I  could  make  a 
so-called  Liberal  government  do,  if  we  were  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
without  being  held  ineligible  by  the  Court  and  Aristocracy  {with 
whom  tlie  7no8t  poiverfui  part  of  tJie  middle  doss  will  he  fownd 
sympathizing)  to  enter  it,  owing  to  any  extreme  democratic  de- 
signs. But  we  are  comparatively  powerless  if  we  can  be  assumed 
to  be  excluded  from  the  government  by  either  our  own  will,  or 
that  of  the  ruling  class,  owing  to  our  entertaining  revolutionary 
or  fundamentally  subversive  doctrines.  One  great  object  which 
I  should  like  to  force  our  rulers,  much  against  their  will,  to 
accomplish,  is  the  limitation  of  our  armed  force,  in  relation  to 
that  of  France.  And  this  I  will  endeavor  to  promote,  if  I  am 
spared,  and  ray  present  task  is  successful,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
French  Government  in  the  same  unofficial  way  as  I  am  now  at 
work  upon  another  affair.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  the  great 
obstacle  would  be  with  our  own  ruling  class. 

"  This  could  only  be  overcome  by  an  honest  party  in  the  House, 
of  which  you  must  be  the  head.  My  talking  days  are,  I  think, 
nearly  over;  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  voice  serving  me  much 
in  future.  I  suffer  no  inconvenience  now ;  but  a  hoarseness 
interposes  if  I  talk  much,  and  I  feel  as  if  half  an  hour's  public 
speaking  would  render  me  inaudible.  However,  I  shall  go  to 
Cannes  as  soon  as  this  business  is  decided  one  way  or  another, 
which  must  be  within  a  fortnight  When  I  speak  of  being  held 
eligible  for  office,  I  merely  refer  to  the  |>ower  which  that  gives  us 
in  the  House.  I  have  no  intention  to  take  office  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, because  I  think  I  could  do  mcire  good  out  of  office. 
Besides,  it  is  too  late,  even  if  I  liked  it.  I  am  in  my  fifty-sixth 
year,  and  do  not  come  of  a  long-lived  parentage. 


«K 
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'*  T  thought  of  saying  a  few  words  abont  the  state  of  opiliidti 
hoi's  [Paris],  the  designs  of  the  Emperor,  etcetera.  I  have  no 
prejudice  against  a  vohmtary  armed  force  like  the  riflemen  df 
Switzerland,  or  the  militia  of  America,  though  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  Joseph  Hume  was  right  in  preferring  a  regnlsr 
armed  profession,  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  But 
the  origin  of  otir  rifle  corps,  just  after  we  had  voted  twenty-six 
millions  for  our  armed  professions,  as  a  means  of  defence^  and 
instigated  by  real  or  pretended  fear  of  France,  is  such  as  to  main 
the  movement  a  disgraceful  act  of  folly  —  speaking  of  the  naticm, 
and  not  of  all  the  individuals  who  have  been  drawn  into  it" 


(3.)  To  William  Hargreaves, 
Remarks  on  the  writings  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

"  Cannes,  March  14,  1860.  —  I  have  been  amusing  myself  wifli 
reading  very  carefully  tlie  works  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Thqrare 
published  under  his  own  auspices,  in  four  splendid  volumes,  and 
are  said  to  be  without  the  alteration  of  a  word.  They  have  been 
lent  to  me,  but  if  you  were  in  an  extravagant  humor,  they  mi^t 
be  worth  your  buying.  Besides  the  interest  we  all  have  in  know- 
ing what  has  been  passing  through  such  a  brain  for  the  last 
thirty  yeara,  the  style  of  his  composition  is  a  model  worth  study- 
ing. Baron  Bunsen,  who  is  here,  tells  me,  apropos  of  his  style, 
that  De  Tocqueville,  who  died  lat.ely  at  Cannes,  and  who  was  nd 
friend  of  the  Emperor's,  declared  that  Louis  Napoleon  \ras  the 
only  man  living  who  could  write  'monumental  French.'  It  is, I 
suppose,  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  this  talent,  so 
greatly  api)reciated  in  France,  which  leads  him  to  come  so  fre- 
quently before  the  public  in  print;  for  if  he  be  taciturn  inonl 
comnmnications,  the  quality  assuredly  does  not  attach  to  his  pen. 
.  .  .  .  But  when  we  have  praised  his  style,  we  have  expressed 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  his  volumes.  Most  assuredly  ire 
cannot  indorse  all  that  he  says  as  a  political  economist,  as  the 
enclosed  extract  will  show.  There  are  some  curious  historicil 
chapters  upon  the  progress  of  artillery,  a  subject  to  whidi  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  much  study,  and  which  now 


great  interest.  But  the  chief  charm  of  his  works  is  in  the  absolats 
perfection  of  the  style  of  his  occasional  addresses,  extending  over 
a  scries  of  years.  That  one  in  particular  announcing  his  intended 
marriage  as  a  parvenu,  and  giving  his  reasons  for  making  choicB 
of  a  private  individual  for  his  wife,  is  the  most  striking  of  aU  for 
the  ingenuity  and  boldness  of  his  argument,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
composition.    I  must  say  I  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of  that  spirit 
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of  vindictiveness  towards  England  which  politicians  of  the  Hors- 
man  school  tell  us,  with  so  much  solemn  mysteriousness,  pervades 
his  writings.  The  whole  tone  of  his  works  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
singularly  forbearing  and  magnanimous  towards  the  implacable 
and  successful  enemy  of  his  great  idol,  the  first  Bonaparte ;  he 
treats  the  whole  matter  with  so  much  philosophy  when  referring 
to  the  death  struggle  between  France  and  England,  that  I  wonder 
the  alarmists  and  invasionists  never  discovered  a  plot  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  passionate  resentment  towards  us,  which  characterizes 
these  volumes.'* 

The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to :  — 

(CEuvres  de  Napoleon,  Tome  Deuodhne,  p.  234.) 

"  L'Angleterre  a  r^alis^  le  reve  de  certains  ^conomistes  modemes  ;  elle  sur- 
passe  toutes  les  aiitres  nations  dans  le  bon  march^  de  ses  prodiiits  manu£Bic- 
tures.  Mais  cet  avantage,  si  c*en  est  un,  n*a  ^te  obtenu  qu'au  prejudice  de  la 
classe  ouvriere.  Le  vil  prix  de  la  marchandise  depend  du  vil  prix  du  travail, 
et  le  vil  prix  du  travail,  c'est  la  niisere  du  peuple.  II  ressort  d'une  publication 
rdcente,  que  pendant  les  demieres  annfe,  taixlis  que  Tindustrie  Anglaise  tri- 
plait  sa  production,  la  somine  employee  pour  solder  les  ouvriers,  diminuait  ePun 
tiers.  Elle  a  etc  reduite  de  quinze  millions  k  dix  millions  de  livres  sterlinc. 
Le  consommateur  a  gagne,  il  est  vrai,  le  tiers  du  salaire  prelev^  sur  la  suenr  de 
Touvrier  ;  mais  de  la  aussi  sont  venus  les  perturbations  et  la  malaise,  qui  ont 
affecte  profondenient  la  prosperity  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Si,  en  France,  les 
partisans  de  la  liberte  du  commerce  osaient  mettre  en  pratique  leurs  funestes 
theories,  la  France  i)erdrait  en  richesse  une  valeur  d'au  moins  deux  milliards  ; 
deux  millions  d'ouvriers  resteraient  sans  travail,  et  notre  commerce  serait  priv^ 
du  benefice  qu'il  tire  de  l*inimense  quantite  de  matieres  premieres  qui  sont 
importees  pour  alimenter  nos  manufactures.^ 

Fort  de  Ham,  Aoiit  1842.'' 


(4.)  To  W.  Hargreaves, 
Eflfect  of  going  to  and  fro  between  London  and  Paris. 

"  PariSy  April  23,  1860. — A  curious  influence  is  exerted  oq  my 
mind  in  going  to  and  fro  between  London  and  Paris,  which  helps 
to  account  for  what  is  almost  unaccountable.  When  in  England, 
I  find  myself  so  surrounded  with  sayings  and  doings  which  are 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  evil  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  towards  England,  that  I  feel,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  little 
infected  with  doubt  as  to  our  safety.  In  fact,  I  breathe  an  at- 
mos])here  tainted  w^th  panic,  and  I  liecome  aflfeofced  by  the  general 
uneasiness.  If  tins  be  so  in  my  case,  in  spite  of  my  j)redilections 
and  my  sane  surroundings,  how^  much  more  must  other  people 
be  affecited  ?     Wlien  I  come  to  Paris,  and  approach  close  to  the 

^  This  extrart  contiins  some  very  erroneous  doctrine  as  to  the  effect  of  increasing 
trade  on  workmen.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter  here. 
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imagined  source  of  danger,  all  uneasiness  and  doubt  disappear 
fiom  my  mind.  In  fact  all  idea  of  Euglaud  being  attacked  by 
France  is  founded  on  the  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  here,  and 
on  the  play  of  the  imagination  when  the  danger  is  afar  off.  Here 
is  an  illustration,  by  the  way,  of  the  advantage  which  will 
from  more  intimate  intercourse  between  the  two  countries." 


(5.)  To  W.  Hargreaves, 
The  state  of  Europe. 

**  Paris,  May  7,  1860.  —  I  have  given  a  note  of  introduction  to 
you  to  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Dunville,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Belfast,  who  with  his  mother  and  sister  are  stopping  a  fortnight 
in  London,  on  their  way  from  this  to  Ireland.  They  are  first- 
rate  people  in  our  sense,  and  you  will  be  very  much  pleased  if 
you  pass  an  evening  in  tlieir  society. 

"  We  are  now  l)eginning  the  labors  of  the  commission.  If  I 
were  to  judge  by  the  progranmie  setting  forth  our  plan  of  pro- 
ceedings, the  task  might  last  a  couple  of  years.  But  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  the  intended  inquiries  into  every  article  of  the 
French  tariff  will  very  soon  shape  itself  into  a  rule  of  thumb,  and 
that  the  Government,  which  has  already  all  the  information  at  its 
fingers*  ends,  will  undertake  to  act  on  its  own  responsibility. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result,  T  liave  made  up  my  mind  to  be  well 
abused  for  a  year  or  two.  In  the  end,  after  a  few  years*  trial,  the 
Treaty  will  justify  itself.  This  assumes  that  we  remain  at  peace, 
which  the  Time^i  and  its  patrons  seem  bent  on  preventing. 

"  The  state  of  Germany  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Enormous  sums 
are  being  wasted  by  a  very  poor  people  in  preparations  for  war. 
There  is  a  great  uneasiness  both  with  respect  to  their  internal  and 
external  relations.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  as  I  learn,  intlnentisi 
politicians  in  Prussia  are  beginning  to  hold  this  language:  'We 
must  have  a  war  with  France  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  the  onlj 
way  in  which  we  can  get  rid  of  our  internal  discords,  and  swamp 
the  small  States  under  the  Rule  of  Prussia.*  These  people  say: 
*  We  should  be  beaten  back  by  Fnmce  at  the  first  shock,  but  we 
should  recover  everything  with  interest.'  My  belief  is,  that  at  this 
moment  Louis  Napoleon  is  about  the  most  peaceable  person  in 
Europe.  Everybody  in  France  is  well  satisfied  with  the  Savpf 
business,  and  the  Emperor  was  never  so  popular.  But  he  know* 
that  he  is  mistnisted  by  all  Euroj)e,  and  that  it  would  be  dange^ 
ous  to  attempt  any  fresh  extension  of  his  boundaries.  HoweW, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  has  any  love  for  the  present  te^ 
ritorial  arrangements  in  Europe.    There  is  no  doubt  that  be  would 
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like  to  give  Mr.  Wyld  an  excuse  for  pablishing  another  map  of 
France.  But  he  would  not  like  it  at  the  expense  of  a  war  with 
England. 

''  I  am  not  very  proud  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  our  mer- 
chants, brokers,  and  M.  P/s,  in  their  ovations  to  the  pugilist 
Sayers.  This  comes  from  the  brutal  instincts  having  been  so  sed- 
ulously cultivated  by  our  wars  in  the  Crimea,  and  especially  in 
India  and  China  I  have  always  dreaded  that  our  national  char- 
acter would  undergo  deterioration  (as  did  that  of  Qreece  and 
Rome)  by  our  contact  with  Asia.  With  another  war  or  two  in 
India  and  China,  the  English  people  would  have  an  appetite  for 
bull-fights^  if  not  for  gladiators." 

« 

(6.)  To  W.  Hargreaves. 
Two  Reasons  against  Political  Despondency* 

"  June  5, 1860.  —  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  have  been  laid  up. 
Depend  on  it,  you  overdo  the  work  in  proportion  to  your  forces. 
Don't  let  public  matters  worry  you.  Why  should  you  ?  What- 
ever evils  befall  the  country,  you  at  least,  in  proportion  to  your 
strength,  have  done  more  than  your  share  to  prevent  them.  There 
are  two  things  which  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  when  we  grow 
impatient  or  desponding.  How  much  has  been  done  before  us: 
how  many  will  come  after  us  to  do  what  remains  to  be  done."  ^ 

(7.)  To  Mr.  BrigJU. 

In  1860  violent  di»tarbances  broke  out  among  the  Christian  population  of 
Syria.  They  were  followed  by  the  despatch  oF  a  force  of  occupation  from  the 
European  powers,  and  a  commissioner  was  appointed  for  the  reorganization  of 
Syria.  The  discussion  in  the  spring  of  1861,  between  the  French  and  English 
G^ovemments,  turned  on  the  continuance  of  the  European  occupation. 

**  Algiers,  ISth  March,  1861.  —  From  what  I  hear  from  Paris, 
the  two  Governments  are  wmnj^ling  over  Syrian  matters.  After 
what  I  saw  of  the  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  always  a  source 
of  wonder  to  me  how  any  business  in  which  the  two  Governments 
are  concerned  ever  comes  to  an  issue,  and  how  they  escape  for  six 
months  from  a  rupture.  For  recollect,  it  is  not  merely  Lord  John's 
lecturing,  but  the  ill-conditioned  temper  of and  the  subor- 
dinates with  whom  the  details  of  the  negotiations  rest,  that  has  to 

*  On  the  other  hand,  on  July  16,  1860,  writing  to  a  friend  on  the  agitation 
kindled  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties, 
Cobden  said: —  **  What  strikes  me  in  all  these  movements  is  the  absence  of  new 
men.  The  good  old  vetei-ana  of  the  League  turn  up,  but  where  are  the  young  poli- 
ticians T " 
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be  borne  by  the  French  Government.    No  one  can  defend,  ob 
principle,  the  French  intervention  in  S3Tria.     But  our  Government 
violates  tlie  principle  of  non-intervention  towards  the  Turk  eveiy 
day ;  and  eveiy  statesman  in  Europe,  with  the  sole  exception  oif 
]^almerston,  recognizes  the  unavoidable  fall  of  Ottoman  rule  at  an 
early  day,  and  tlie  necessity  of  pi-oviding  or  recognizing  some  other 
mode  of  governing  Turkey.     Our  Government  alone  now  contends 
for  the  integrity  of  that  ghastly  phantom,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  lends  its  sanction  by  conferences  at  Paii^ 
and  commissions  in  Syria  and  Constantinople,  to  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Sultan's  sovereignty.     It  is  only  when  it  is  con- 
venient for  a  topic  for  a  diplomatic  wrangle  with  Russia  and 
France,  or  to  reconcile  the  British  public  to  a  war,  that  the  Sublime 
Porte  is  paraded  as  an  independent  Power,  whose  sovereign  rights 
are  to  be  trejited  with  respect.     Is  there  no  way  of  bringing  mat- 
ters to  a  different  attitude  ?     In  my  opinion  nothing  can  be  so 
dangerous  as  the  present  mode  of  treating  the  Turkish  question* 
Either  we  ought  to  apply  the  same  principle  as  in  Italy — vix. 
allow  the  races  of  the  same  language  and  religion  to  join  in  patting 
down  a  foreign  domination  —  or  else  to  interfere  to  some  final  pm^ 
pose.     If  the  Great  Powers  will  allow  the  Greeks  outside  of  the 
present  Turkish  Empire  to  give  their  fellow-countrymen,  or  at 
least  their  co-religiouists  of  the  same  language  and  race,  material 
aid,  they  will  soon  succeed,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  Christian 
sects,  in  driving  the  Turks  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  and  ere  long  in 
securing  possession  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.     And 
why  sliould  this  not  be  permitted  by  those  who  are  so  warm  in 
their  support  of  Garibaldi,  who  sallied  forth  from  Nice  with  no 
better  title   to  overturn   the  Neapolitan  Government  than  the 
j)eople  of  Athens  or  Syria  would  possess  to  drive  the  Turks  from 
their  less  justifiable  domination  in  Constantinople  ?     In  fact»  the 
foreigner  has  practically  ruled  Italy  longer  than  the  Osmanlis  have 
possessed  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Greeks.    But  if  England  is  not 
prepared  to  allow  the  Christians  to  drive  out  their  Mahometan 
rulers,  what  is  she  prepared  to  do  ?    Surely  it  becomes  a  great 
country  to  have  a  policy  which  lifts  its  diplomacy  out  of  the  reach 
of  mere  intrigue  and  endless  altercation  and  gossip,  such  as  cha^ 
acterizes  our  present  abortive  proceedings  on  the  Turkish  questioL 
The  way  in  wliich  we  tolemte,  nay  perpetuate,  the  hideous  erib 
of  the  Sultan's  Government,  ftcc^/wse  it  is  not  convervkwt  ioourpJi' 
ticiavs  to  bring  the  Eastern  Question  to  an  isme  —  the  way  in  fcct 
in  which  we  prevent  a  body  fnmi  dying  which  is  no  longer  able 
to  live,  and  look  on  complacently  whilst  millions  of  intelligent 
beings  are  suffering  from  contact  with  this  despotism,  tends  to 
degrade  Englishmen  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  presenting  u 
in  the  light  of  a  selfish  and  unsympathiziug  people. 
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"There  are  a  couple  of  volumes  of  Pe  Tocqueville's  corre- 
spondence and  remains  lately  published,  and  in  his  letterd  to 
Senior  and  other  £nglish  friends  (which  are  full  of  interest),  he 
alludes  very  delicately  to  the  little  sympathy  felt  for  us  in  oui: 
Indian  troubles  by  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  and  attributes  it 
to  the  general  impression  that  prevails  (and  which  he  says  is  not 
quite  unfounded),  that  the  English  people  make  their  foreign 
policy  entirely  subservient  to  their  own  narrow  interesta" 

(8.)  To  Samud  Lucas. 

The  Syrian  Massacres —  French  Intervention. 

"Paris,  August  16,  1860.  —  \  am  disappointed  that  more  is  not 
said  and  done  to  create  sympathy  for  the  many  thousand  homeless' 
widows  and  orphans  in  Syria.  So  great  a  calamity,  so  near  to 
our  doors  by  steam  and  telegram,  ought  to  excite  more  conipassion. 
Pray  advocate  subscriptions  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  Money  is 
really  the  form  in  which  intervention  is  most  needed,  though  I 
would  not  say  a  word  in  opposition  to  French  succor  in  a  more 
potent  form.  How  are  the  guilty  to  be  punished,  or  those  sold! 
into  captivity  to  be  recovered,  unless  an  European  armed  force 
appear  on  the  scene  ?  The  Turkish  soldiers  cannot  be  depended 
on,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  paid." 

(9.)    To  Mr,  Bright, 

Free  Trade  could  only  have  been  carried  while  the  Nation  was  in  a  sober: 

mood. 

"To  my  eye,  from  this  distance,  there  seems  a  strange  con- 
tempt of  sober  domestic  politics  among  the  English  people.  They 
have  been  hlas^  by  wars  in  India  and  the  Crimea  and  by  the 
great  events  of  the  Continent,  and  are  like  people  who  have  drunk 
to  excess,  or  eaten  nothing  but  spiced  meats,  and  cannot  relish 
anything  less  exciting.  I  have  often  thought  how  lucky  we  were, 
that,  when  struggling  for  Free  Trade  in  corn,  the  Continent  was 
slumbering  under  Louis  Philippe's  soporific  reign,  and  that  we  had 
to  (leal  with  statesmen  like  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  were 
too  lionest  and  sedate  to  get  up  a  war  or  foreign  complications  to 
divert  attention  from  home  grievances.  Think  how  impossible  it 
would  be  in  these  times  to  keep  public  attention  for  seven  years 
to  one  domestic  grievance.  Why,  Garibaldi  would  draw  off  the 
eyes  of  the  country  from  any  agitation  you  could  raise  in  our 
day !  The  concentrated  earnestness  with  which  political  parties 
were  at  work  in  the  United  States,  inspired  me  with  full  faith 
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that  the  people  of  the  country  would,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  their  political  issues,  work  out  their  salvation.  If 
I  had  found  them  engaged  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
world,  instead  of  their  own,  I  should  have  despaired." 


(10.)  To  William  Hargreaves, 

Annexation  of  Savoy. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  practical  result  is  likely  to  follow 
from  our  Foreign  Minister  persevering  in  borrowing  the  tone  of 
Mr.  Kinglake  and  Sir  llobert  Peel  in  his  despatches  to  the  French 
Government.  The  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  is  a  *  fait  ac^ 
eompli.'  The  bari^ain  has  ])leased  Piedmont,  the  Savoyards,  and 
the  French  people,  the  only  parties  really  interested ;  and  why, 
instead  of  the  snarling,  dissatisfied  tone  in  which  our  Foreign 
Minister  persists  in  treating  the  matter,  cannot  he  dismiss  it  with 
a  little  of  the  dignity  with  which  the  Russian  or  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment has  got  rid  of  the  disagreeable  affair.  There  is  nothing 
so  unworthy  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  a  man,  as  a  tone  of  dissatisfied 
criticism,  which  leaves  no  aft<ir  resource  but  a  fit  of  pouting  and 
sulking.  It  is  a  style  of  controversy  fit  only  for  the  nursery.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  correspondence  now  going  on 
between  our  Foreign  Ofiice  and  the  American  Government  upon 
the  subject  of  the  island  of  St.  Juan,  is  conducted  iu  the  same 
captious,  irritating  tone  as  that  which  has  characterized  some  of 
our  recent  despatches  to  France,  Austria,  and  Naples.  If  so,  the 
train  is  being  laid  for  either  a  war  or  a  great  humiliation." 


(11.)  To  William  Hargreaves. 
Hopelessness  of  our  rule  in  India. 

''Paris,  August  4, 1860.  —  To  confess  the  truth  I  have  no  heart 
for  discussing  any  of  the  iletails  of  Indian  management,  for  I  look 
on  our  rule  tliere  as  a  whole  with  an  eye  of  despair.  Whether 
you  put  a  screen  before  your  eyes  and  call  it  a  local  anny,  or 
whetlier  you  bring  the  management  face  to  face  in  London,  the 
fact  is  still  the  same.  The  English  people  in  Parliament  have 
undertaken  to  be  responsible  for  governing  one  Imndred  and  fifty 
millions  of  peoj>lo,  despotically,  in  India.  They  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  a  military  despotism,  and  I  liave  no  faith  in  such  an 
undcii'taking  being  anything  but  a  calamity  and  a  curse  to  the 
pcoi)le  of  England.  Ultimately,  of  course,  nature  will  assert  the 
supremacy  of  her  laws,  and  the  white  skins  will  withdraw  to  their 
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own  latitudes,  leaving  the  Hindoos  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  cli- 
mate to  wliich  their  complexion  is  suited.  In  the  mean  time  we 
shall  suffer  all  kinds  of  trouble,  loss,  and  disgrace.  Every  year 
will  witness  an  increased  drain  of  men  and  money  to  meet  the 
loss  entailed  on  us.  In  the  mean  time,  too,  an  artificial  expansion 
of  our  exports  growing  out  of  government  expenditure  in  India 
will  delude  us  as  to  the  value  of  our  *  possessions '  in  the  East,  and 
the  pride  of  territorial  greatness  will  prevent  our  loosening  our 
hold  upon  them.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  we  may  become  cor- 
rupted at  home  by  the  reaction  of  arbitrary  political  maxims  in 
the  East  upon  our  domestic  politics,  just  as  Greece  and  Some 
were  demoralized  by  their  contact  with  Asia  ?  But  I  am  wander- 
ing into  the  regions  of  the  remote  future.  It  is,  however,  from  an 
abiding  conviction  in  my  mind  that  we  have  entered  upon  an  im- 
possible and  hopeless  career  in  India,  that  I  can  never  bring  my 
mind  to  take  an  interest  in  the  details  of  iia  government*' 


(12.)   To  Henry  Ashwartk. 

The  War  in  China. 

"  Paris,  Axujust  27, 1860.  —  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  I  have  been  watching 
with  interest  the  course  of  events  in  China,  where  it  seems  we 
are  performing  the  double  and  rather  inconsistent  task  of  aiding 
the  rebellion  in  the  interior  and  putting  it  down  on  the  coast !  It 
is  well  known  that  by  our  wars  with  the  Chinese,  —  by  paralyzing 
the  central  government  and  destroying  its  prestige  with  its  peo- 
ple,—  we  help  the  rebels  in  their  work  of  confusion  and  slaughter. 
But  on  their  approach  to  Shanghai  we  are,  it  seems,  to  help  the 
Government  to  resist  the  insurgents.  But  of  what  use  will  the 
seaports  l)e  if  the  interior  of  the  empire,  where  silk  and  tea  are 
grown,  is  to  be  jj;iven  up  to  pillao;e  and  anarchy  ?  Think  of  the 
Americans  comini;  to  let  loose  fire  and  slaughter  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  but  setting  up  at  the  same  time  as  the  protectors  of 
Liverpool  !  Where  is  all  this  folly  and  wickedness  to  end  ?  Shall 
we  ever  learn  to  live  at  ])eace  and  be  content  with  the  honest 
possessions  with  wliich  (xod  has  so  bountifully  blessed  our  island  ? 
Unfoitunately,  we  have  a  class  —  and  that  the  most  influential 
one  —  which  makes  money  out  of  these  distant  wars,  or  these 
home  panics  about  a  French  invasion.  How  could  your  aristoc- 
racy endure  without  this  expenditure  for  wars  and  armaments  ? 
Could  not  a  less  worthy  and  inhuman  method  of  supix)rting  them 
be  hit  upon  ?  When  I  am  ttilking  over  the  reduction  of  duties 
with  AL  Jiouher,  and  we  come  to  some  small  industry  employing 
a  few  bauds  and  a  little  capital,  which  has  put  in  its  claim  for 
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high  protection,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  to  him  that  rathec 
than  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  and  clothing  these  small  protected  interests,  he  had  better 
withdraw  the  parties  from  their  unprofitable  occupations^  taka 
some  handisonie  apartments  for  them  in  the  Louvi-e  Hotel,  and 
feast  them  on  venison  and  champagne  at  the  country's  expeiiM 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Might  not  a  similar  compromise  be 
entered  into  with  the  younger  sons  of  our  aristocracy,  instead  of 
supporting  them  by  the  most  costly  of  all  processes,  that  of  war 
or  preparation  for  war  ?"♦♦♦♦ 


(13.)  To  Samuel  Imcob. 

Anti-social  interest  of  great  Producers. 

**  Paris,  1860.  —  I  looked  in  yesterday  at  Galignani's  reading- 
room  (where  I  had  not  been  before)  to  glance  at  the  papers.  They 
are  of  course  all  high-priced,  and  not  one  word  was  said  in  any 
one  of  them,  weekly,  daily,  or  provincial,  upon  the  subject  in 
question.  This  very  conspiracy  to  ignore  the  question  of  tlie 
paper  duty  ought  to  be  the  most  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of 
its  repeal.  It  proves  that  the  high-priced  papers  have  an  interest 
opposed  to  that  of  the  public.  1  i-emember,  when  Lord  Altborp 
w^as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  being  one  of  a  deputation  oiF 
calico-printers  urging  on  the  Government  the  repeal  of  the  excise 
duty  on  prints.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  it  was  re- 
marked that  some  of  the  lai^est  printers  were  opposed  to  the 
movement,  on  which  Lord  Althorp,  with  that  instinctive  good 
sense  which  characterized  him,  observed :  '  Tliat  is  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  strongest  possible  arguments  in  your  favor,  for  it  i^ 
evident,  if  the  great  calico-printers  are  in  favor  of  the  tax,  that 
their  interest  cannot  be  the  public  interest' 


>  M 


(14)  To  Samuel  Lucas. 
Politics  in  the  Counties. 

''Algiers,  23d  Februarj/,  18G1.  —  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppoee^ 
because  there  are  no  contests  in  the  counties,  and  because  a  fev 
nobles  or  proprietors  settle  the  candidatures  and  the  retuma  in 
every  case,  that  there  is  no  political  spirit  in  oiu*  provincial  towM 
and  villages.  There  is  more  healthy  radicalism  to  be  foand 
scattered  about  our  small  towns  and  villages  than  in  the  laiger 
boroughs.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  more  sturdy  kind  of  democraiie 
sentiment,  for  it  goes  directly  against  the  feudal  dominajtion  undtf 
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which  we  really  live,  whereas  in  the  great  towns  radicalism  often 
misses  its  mark  and  is  assailing  some  insignificant,  grievanoa  If 
you  can  see  your  way  for  carrying  out  tiiis  idea,  1  would  take 
some  apropos  occasion  for  announcing  ^  the  intention  to  *  open  up/ 
as  we  say  of  China,  the  politics  of  our  countiea  You  would  theft 
have  volunteers  aiding  you  with  information.  Let  it  be  seen  who 
are  the  men  who  really  return  the  county  members.  Show  how 
absolutely  the  5  to  10,000  registered  electors  are  ignored  in  the 
choice  of  their  representatives.  No  meetings  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, no  contests,  not  even  a  newspapr  controversy,  to  decide  the 
merits  of  candidates  who  are  generally  totally  nuKnown  by  auy^ 
political  antecedents.  Challeuge  a  oompariaon  between  the  moda 
of  doing  these  things  in  the  countiea  and  the  large  boroughs^  aft 
well  as  between  the  merits  of  the  kni^ts  of  the  diiire,  and  tha 
burgesses  returned  to  Parliament." 


(15.)  To  William  Eargreavea. 
Life  in  Algiers  —  The  English  Working  daai. 

"Algiers,  Ist  March,  I86I.  —  The  weather  here  continues  all 
that  could  be  possibly  desired.  The  scenery  around  Algiers  for 
walking  or  horse  exercise  is  remarkably  beautiful.  It  is  threaded 
with  foot-paths  and  Arab  tracks  in  all  directions,  presenting  a  great 
variety  of  views.  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  city  possessing  such 
rasources  in  its  neighborhood.  We  have  a  clear  sky  generally,  or 
with  only  a  few  clouds  to  break  the  monotouy.  Very  seldom  any 
rain.  It  is  very  hot  in  the  sun's  rays.  A  thermometer  on  a  table 
in  front  of  the  house  stood  the  other  day  at  95.    But  in  the  shade 

it  is  quite  different This  difference  between  the  sun  and 

shade  makes  it  difficult  to  avoid  getting  a  chill  It  is  this,  too, 
that  prevents  vegetation  coming  on  before  its  time  ;  for  although 
we  have  green  peas  and  flowers  in  abundance,  and  the  almond- 
trees  and  others  are  showing  young  fruit,  yet  the  vines  and  other 
trees  have  not  yet  begun  to  shoot.  You  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose from  this  that  the  nights  are  cold.  Such  a  thing  as  a  white 
frost  is  not  known.  Fogs  are  equally  unknown  If  called  on  to 
say,  I  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  air  is  too  sharp  and  clear  for 
active  consumptive  cases.  But  for  a  person  without  organic 
disease,  but  with  a  tendency  to  asthma  or  pulmonary  weakness, 
I  should  consider  it  excellent 

"  My  friends  advise  me  to  remain  till  after  Easter,  which  hap- 
pens very  early  this  year,  and  I  think  I  shall  do  so.    There  is 

^  Mr.  Lucas  wai  now  Editor  of  the  ManUng  Star. 
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certainly  nothing  in  the  House  to  tempt  one  to  return.  The  tone 
of  the  leadin^^,  or  rather  misleading,  members  is  just  of  that  hollow 
mocking  kind  wliicli  would  worry  me  into  bad  health.  I  wonder 
the  working  people  are  so  quiet  under  the  taunts  and  insults 
oU'ered  them.  Have  they  no  Spartacus  among  them  to  head  a 
revolt  of  tlie  slave  class  against  their  political  tormentors?  I 
sup[)ose  it  is  the  reaction  from  the  follies  of  Chartism,  which  keeps 
the  present  generation  so  quiet.  However,  it  is  certain  that  so 
long  as  five  millions  of  men  are  silent  under  their  disabilities, 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  few  middle-class  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  give  them  liberty,  and  this  is  the  language  I  shall  hold 
when  called  on  to  speak  to  them.  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  Iiave 
a  political  macliine  which  will  not  move  till  the  people  put  their 
shouldei'S  to  the  wheel.  But  we  must  face  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  live  in  a  dreamland  of  our  own  creating.  The  middle  class 
have  never  gained  a  step  in  the  political  scale  without  long  labor 
and  agitation  out  of  dooi-s,  and  the  working  people  may  depend 
on  it  they  can  only  rise  by  similar  eflorts,  and  the  more  plainly 
they  are  told  so  the  better." 

(16.)  To  J.  Parh^s, 

Arles-Dufour —  The  Rights  of  WoniciL 

**Feb,  11,  1860. —  It  is  charming  to  see  him  at  sixty-five  with 
his  heart  still  running  off  with  his  head !  He  would  not  allow 
the  word  '  ol)ey '  to  be  used  by  women  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  has  other  very  rebellious  notions.  My  doctrine  is  tliat  in 
pioj)ortion  as  physical  force  declines  in  the  world,  and  moral 
power  acriuires  tlie  ascendant,  women  will  gain  in  the  scale. 
Christianity  in  its  doctrines,  thougli  not  yet  coming  up  to  its  own 
stimdard  in  its  practice,  did  more  than  anything  since  the  world 
began  to  elevate  women.  The  Quakei*s  have  acted  Cliristianity, 
and  their  women  have  approached  nearer  to  an  equality  with  the 
other  sex  than  any  of  the  descendants  of  Eva  I  am  always 
laboring  to  put  down  physical  force,  and  substitute  something 
better,  and  therefore  I  consider  myself  a  fellow-laborer  with  your 
(hiughter  in  the  cause  of  women's  rights.  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  women  are  the  greatest  favorers  of  soldiering  and  sailoring, 
and  all  that  appertains  to  war.'* 

It  was  the  6th  of  May  before  Cobden  arrived  in  Paris  on  hiB 
way  home.  On  tlie  12th,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  at 
tiie  Tuileries — the  last  interview  that  they  had. 

"  Mifjl  12. — The  Kmj>eror  spoke  upon  the  Turkish  question  and 
the  ufliiirs  of  Syria,  and  seemed  to  regi^et  the  misunderstandings 
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which  arose  upon  the  subject  between  himself  and  the  English 
Government.  I  suggested  that  the  two  countries  should  come  to 
a  frank  agi*eement;  that  neither  of  them  would  take  a  hectare 
of  territory  from  Turkey  in  Europe ;  that  the  same  policy  should 
be  enforced  upon  llussia  and  Austria;  that  then  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  which  had  been  applied  to  Italy,  should  be 
adopted  towards  European  Turkey ;  that  the  Christians  should 
be  allowed  to  drive  the  Turks  back  into  Asia ;  that  the  Greeks 
had  a  right  to  repossess  themselves  of  their  ancient  capital  of 
Constantinople ;  and  no  foreign  Power  had  a  right  to  stand 
between  them  and  the  recovery  of  their  rights  from  their  Mahom- 
etan conquerors.  He  remarked  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  let 
Austria  have  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  exchange  for  Venetia ; 
and  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Russia  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople.  I  urged  strongly  that  if 
France  and  England  were  to  apply  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
to  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  renounce  all  selfish  objects  themselves, 
they  would  be  in  so  strong  a  position  both  morally  and  materially 
as  to  be  able  to  dictate  the  same  course  to  Russia.  I  urged  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  idea  of  sustaining  the  Turks  in  Europe; 
that  the  Christians  in  Turkey  constituted  the  only  element  of 
progress ;  that  they  possessed  the  wealth,  carried  on  the  commerce, 
and  comprised  the  artists,  professional  men,  &c. ;  that  the  Turks 
did  not  possess  a  single  vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade  ;  and  that 
all  tlie  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  rapidly  falling  into  their  hands  (the  Greeks) ; 
in  fait,  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  far  as  the  Mahometan  population 
was  concerned,  had  hardly  more  relations  with  the  progress  and 
civilization  of  the  age  than  Timbuctoo  had. 

"  J/)^//  14.  —  Called  on  Mdme.  Cornu,  a  lady  who  from  her 
cbildhuod  had  been  the  playmate  and  friend  of  the  Emperor,  and 
wlio  showed  us  a  couple  of  volumes  of  his  letters  to  her,  the  first 
of  which  was  dated  in  1820,  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old. 
Sevt^ral  of  the  letters  were  read  to  us.  They  were  written  in  an 
aifecLionate  and  sentimental  tone.  She  described  him  as  possess- 
ing a  I'eniininc  softness  of  character,  that  he  always  as  a  boy  was 
very  slow  and  vacillating  in  choosing  any  course  of  action,  but 
that,  when  once  decided,  he  followed  his  bent  with  great  energy. 
Sh(}  dill  not  regard  him  as  a  genius,  but  as  possessing  great  good 
sense,  witli  a  very  amiable  disposition. 

•'J/a//  15.  —  Dined  with  M.  Rouher,  Minister  of  Commerce,  and 
met  a  large  party.  Had  a  conversation  with  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  who  narrated  to  me  tlie  facts  of  the  explanations  he  had 
had  with  Mr.  Lindsay  respecting  the  force  of  the  two  navies  ;  said 
he  had  invited  Lord  Clarence  Paget  to  come  over  and  inspect 
the  French  navy  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement  made 
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by  the  French  Government  He  (the  Minister  of  Marine)  stated 
that  the  French  did  not  aim  at  an  equality  with  the  English,  but 
merely  to  be  the  first  of  the  second-class  Powers ;  that  they  relied 
on  their  army  and  regaiiled  their  navy  as  merely  an  acceasoiy, 
whilst  England  trusted  to  her  navy,  and  only  looked  to  her  army 
as  an  accessory.  He  complained  that  England  had  last  year 
greatly  exceeded  the  fair  proportion  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
maintiiin  in  compaiison  with  the  French  navy.  He  told  me  that 
the  Emperor  had  often  s{X)ken  to  him  on  this  subject.  He 
remarked,  also,  that  the  Emperor  had  discussed  with  him  the 
question  wliether  he  ouglit  to  make  additional  outlays  for  his 
navy  and  for  fortiHcations  to  meet  the  preparations  going  on  in 
England,  and  that  he  (the  Emperor)  had  dismissed  the  subjeet 
with  the  observation,  '  Let  them  (the  English)  go  on  with  their 
expenditui'e ;  they  will  find  out  the  uselessness  of  their  policy 
by-aud-by.  In  the  mean  time,  I  don't  know  that  it  does  us  any 
hann/  The  Minister  of  Marine  told  me  that  Lord  Cowley  hid 
complained  to  him  tliat  he  had  given  the  particulars  of  the  amount 
of  the  French  naval  force  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  not  to  him ;  the 
Minister  replied  that  it  was  useless  to  give  such  particulars  to 
the  English  Government,  as  they  were  only  misconstrued  and 
misrepresented." 

On  May  16,  Cobden  left  Paris  for  England.  The  directon 
of  the  railway  ]ilaced  a  carriage  gratuitously  at  his  disposal  to 
Dieppe.  A  public  meeting  had  been  held  at  Dover,  at  which  a 
resolution  of  welcome  had  been  passed,  to  be  presented  to  him  on 
landing.  But  he  went  from  Dieppe,  not  to  Dover,  but  to  New- 
haven,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  old  home  (May  18)  under  the 
Sussex  Downs,  having  seen  the  manners  of  many  men  and  many 
cities,  and  having  done  a  good  and  difficult  stroke  of  work  for 
two  great  countries. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR  —  FORTIFTCATION  SCHKMEB HITKB- 

NATIOKAL  LAW. 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  before  leaving  Algiers,  Cobden  had  written 
to  1^1  r.  Ilargrcaves  in  rather  a  depressed  vein.  ••  The  truth  must  be 
told,"  lie  said;  "though  one  does  not  like  publicly  to  8helv«  oae- 
solf —  my  work  is  nearly  done.  I  am  nearly  fifty*8e!veny  and  not 
like  you,  of  a  long-lived  family.  Since  I  passed  my  meridiana 
few  years  ago,  I  have  found  my  powers  sensibly  waning^  and  par- 
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ticularly  those  organs  of  the  voice  which  I  exercised  so  rudely 
whilst  in  their  prime,  and  which  were  naturally  but  a  weak  inheri- 
tance from  my  father.  If,  however,  I  could  pass  the  remainder 
of  my  days  with  only  the  labor  of  an  average  person  of  my  years^ 
I  could,  I  dare  say,  nurse  myself  into  a  good  old  age.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  I  ought  rather  to  content  myself  with  a  briefer 
span  and  the  satisfaction  of  trying  to  do  something  a  little  beyond 
my  strength?  It  is  a  nice  'question  for  casuists^  for  the  home 
duties  affecting  one's  young  children  intrude." 

When  Cobden  returned  to  England  his  public  position  had 
more  than  recovered  the  authority  and  renown  which  had  been 
seriously  impaired  by  his  unpopular  attitude  on  the  Bassian  War, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  thankless  questions  of  Betrenchment  and 
Peace.  It  was  felt  that  the  reproach  of  sentimental  statesman- 
ship could  not  well  be  applied  to  a  man  who  had  conducted  so 
tough  and  laborious  an  undertaking  as  the  negotiation  of  a  tarifiC 
The  commercial  class  were  compelled  to  forgive  what  they  called 
his  crotchets,  to  one  who  had  opened  for  them  new  channels  of 
wealth,  'the  Lord  Mayor  entertained  him  at  a  banquet  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  received  a  hearty  welcome,  but  a  short 
speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  was  his  only  contribution 
to  its  proceedings  before  the  end  of  the  session.  He  had  never 
even  in  the  darkest  times  lost  the  ear  of  this  assembly.  It  seldom 
refuses  to  listen  to  anybody  wlio  can  furnish  it  in  moderately  few 
words  with  aptly  chosen  fact,  or  substantial  and  unsophisticated 
argument.  Everybody  understood  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Bright 
took  up  a  question  for  the  sake  of  having  a  question.  Their 
subjects  were  put  into  their  minds  by  actual  circumstances  from 
without.  Their  habit,  as  I  think  that  Cobden  himself  said,  was 
only  to  step  out  and  join  the  debate  when  they  saw  that  it 
was  passing  their  door.  It  was  always  known  that,  whenever 
Cobden  spoke,  he  really  sought  to  have  something  done  or  left 
undone.  A  speech  with  him  was  a  means  of  accomplishing  some- 
thing, and  always  referred  to  practical  performance  of  some  kind. 
"  You  know,  gentlemen,  I  never  perorate,"  he  sometimes  said  to 
great  meetings  of  his  constituents,  "  and  when  I  have  done,  I  leave 
off,  and  sit  down."  This  abstinence  was  in  itself  an  enormous 
recommendation.  Then  as  a  debater,  so  fine  a  judge  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  pronounced  Cobden  to  have  few  equals ;  as  a  logician,  he 
described  him  as  close  and  compact,  adroit,  acute,  and  even  subtle. 
Even  the  politicians  who  most  disliked  what  one  of  them  called 
Boanerges-Liberalism,  found  nothing  to  offend  them  in  a  man 
who  was  never  either  declamatory  or  passionate ;  and  who  never 
lost  sight  of  the  sympathies  of  those  whom  he  addressed.^ 

*  Mr.  George  Hope,  the  well-known  tenant-farmer  (of  Fenton  Bams),  gives  to 
account  in  one  of  his  letters  of  the  way  in  which  Cobdex)        i  to  be  teoeiTed  in  the 
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Before  the  year  was  over,  events  came  to  pass  which  once  moie 
brought  Cobden,  aud  perliaps  in  a  still  greater  degree  Mr.  Bright, 
into  an  almost  angrier  conflict  than  before  with  the  same  classes 
and  interests  with  whom  they  had  been  in  strife  from  the  first 
The  great  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union.  England,  according  to 
its  peculiar  custom,-  was  quickly  divided  into  two  vehemently 
opposed  camps.  Once  more  Cobden  found  himself  in  antagonism 
to  Lord  Palmerstou,  Lord  liussell,  the  Times  newspaper,  and  all 
the  other  representatives  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  and  those  who 
imitate  and  feel  with  these  classes. 

As  his  correspondence  shows,  Cobden  did  not  at  first  seize  the 
true  significance  of  the  struggle.  There  were  reasons  why  he 
should  136  slow  to  take  the  side  of  the  North.  One  of  them  was 
that  he  could  not  for  a  time  bear  to  face  the  prospect  that  the 
community  which  had  hitherto  been  the  realization  on  so  great  a 
scale  of  his  pacific  ideals,  should  after  all  plunge  into  war  just  as 
a  monarchy  or  an  oligarchy  might  have  done.  The  North,  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  South  to  secede,  seemed  to  him  at  first  to  be 
the  author  of  the  strife.  Another  reason  why  his  sympathies 
wavered  was  that  though  the  Southerners  were  slaveholders,  their 
interests  made  tliem  Free  Traders.  As  we  have  seen  more  than 
once,  Cobden  was  always  prone  to  be  led  by  his  sympathies  as 
an  economist.  The  hesitation,  however,  did  not  last  long.  He, 
who  had  converted  so  many  thousands  of  people,  was  in  this  in- 
stance himself  converted  by  Mr.  Bright,  whose  sagacity,  sharpened 
by  his  religious  hatred  of  slavery,  at  once  perceived  that  a  break- 
up of  the  American  Union  would  be  a  damaging  blow  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  they  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Motley  at  breakfast  With 
a  good  deal  of  liveliness  Cobden  attacked  something  which  Mr. 
Motley  had  been  writing  in  tlie  newspapers  in  favor  of  the  North- 
House:—  **  Mr.  Cobden  drove  ns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  BsiherewuainoniiBg 
sitting,  and,  havin;^  put  us  into  the  Speaker's  gallery,  took  his  plsce  in  the  Hoae. 
The  business  was  tho  County  Courts  Bill.  Tlic  Solicitor-Geneml  spoke  long  sod 
well,  but  had  to  give  in  as  to  who  should  practise  IxTore  these  courts.  He  (tbt 
Solicitor-General)  wished  to  confine  it  to  attorneys  and  barristers,  oue  of  esrh. 
After  sev(>ral  others  spoke,  most  of  them  in  the  midst  of  much  noise,  Mr.  Cobdci 
rose;  at  once  you  might  Iiavo  heaiti  a  pin  fall,  and  in  a  very  few  sentences  he  vA 
the  matter  in  a  true  Tight.  He  said  ....  that  there  was  to  be  no  monopoly,  toit 
the  suitor  might  employ  nolxniy  or  anybofly  he  pleased,  and  there  wms  tmnendiwi 
cheering.  Afterwards  Mr.  Colxien  spoke  again,  and  with  the  some  effect  Alter  s 
vast  deal  of  talk,  strangers  were  onlcred  to  withdraw,  but  no  division  took  plse^ 
ns  the  Government  gave  in,  and  Mr.  Colxlen  came  to  ns  rejoicing  in  his  fictwy* 
He  took  us  to  the  HotisO  of  Lords  (where  we  saw  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  soM 
others),  and  to  see  the  proceedings  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  CoiDBW» 
With  Mr.  Smith,  the  Member  for  Dunfermline,  we  went  over  all  the  New  Hoiwi 
of  Parliament.  We  met  with  large  numbers  of  Members,  who  attribnted  to  Mr- 
Cobden  the  victory  gained."  —  Memoir,  p.  185. 
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ern  case.  As  they  walked  away  down  Piccadilly  together,  Mr. 
Bright  remonstrated  with  Cobden  on  these  symptoms  of  a  leaning 
towards  the  South.  The  argument  was  continued  and  renewed 
as  other  arguments  had  been  between  them.  The  time  came  for 
Cobden  to  address  his  constituents  at  Bochdale.  "Now,"  said 
Mr.  Bright,  with  a  final  push  of  insistence,  "  this  is  the  moment 
for  you  to  speak  with  a  clear  voice."  Cobden's  vision  by  this 
time  was  no  longer  disturbed  by  economic  or  other  prepossessions, 
and  he  was  henceforth  as  generally  identified  as  Mr.  Bright  with 
support  of  the  Northern  cause. 

The  interest  in  the  conflict  soon  took  a  practical  turn.  The 
circumstances  of  the  war  very  speedily  raised  great  questions 
connected  with  the  maritime  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals, 
and  Cobden  threw  himself  energetically  into  a  discussion  which 
was  of  vital  importance  to  Great  Britain.  His  activity  between 
the  date  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  and  the  time  of  his  death  was 
principally  directed  to  two  objects ;  the  improvement  of  interna- 
tional law  &s  it  afTects  commerce  in  time  of  war,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  expenditure  upon  unneeded  schemes  of  national  defence. 
The  first  and  more  important  of  these  subjects  had  been  brought 
into  a  conspicuous  place  for  public  discussion  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  in  1856.  Free  ships  were  then  declared  to  make  free  goods. 
The  merchants  of  a  nation  in  a  state  of  war  were  to  be  free  to 
carry  on  their  trade  as  usual,  provided  that  they  should  send  their 
goods  in  the  ships  of  neutral  Powers.  Cobden  carried  this  favor 
to  neutrals  a  great  deal  further,  and  he  explained  his  position  in 
a  carefully  reasoned  letter  to  Mr.  Ashworth,  then  the  Chairman 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  (April  10,  1862).^  Not 
only,  he  contended,  ought  all  private  property,  that  of  enemies  no 
less  than  that  of  neutrals,  to  be  exempt  from  capture  at  sea,  but 
neutral  ships  ought  to  be  exempt  from  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  commercial  ports  of  an 
enemy  ought  to  be  exempt  from  blockade.  Cobden's  defence  of 
this  transformation  of  wliat  he  called  the  old  barbarous  code  of 
international  maritime  law,  rested  not  merely,  or  even  not  at  all, 
on  the  claims  of  natural  justice,  but  on  the  special  requirements 
of  our  own  country.  A  population  circumstanced  as  ours  is  in 
respect  both  of  its  food  and  of  the  raw  materials  of  its  industry,  is 
interested  beyond  all  others  in  removing  every  regulation  which 
interferes  with  the  free  circulation  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
whether  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  Why  should  we  persist,  he 
asked,  in  upholding  a  belligerent  right  which  we  have  always 
shrunk  from  enforcing,  and  shall  never  rigorously  apply,  by  which 
we  place  in  the  hands  of  other  belligerents  the  power  at  any 

1  Published  in  his  Collected  Writings,  ii.  pp.  6-22.  The  three  changes  which 
he  there  proposes  are  those  enumerated  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Paulton,  below,  p.  576. 
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moment  of  depriving  a  large  part  of  onr  population  of  the  supply 
of  the  raw  materials  of  their  industry  and  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  ?  Tiie  Cotton  Famine  in  Lancashire,  caused  by  the  blockade 
of  the  Southern  \)OYts  of  the  United  States,  gave  to  these  views  a 
painful  appositeness,  and  Cobden  pressed  the  arguments  of  bis 
letter  to  Mr.  Ashworth  still  more  forcibly  and  with  a  greater 
breadth  of  illustration  in  an  address  to  the  Manchester  CbAuber 
of  Commerce  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.^ 

In  the  course  of  18G2  Cobden  made  one  of  his  most  detennined 
and  systematic  onslaughts  upon  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  of 
national  defence.  He  carried  on  very  effiective  skirmishing  during 
the  session,  until  at  the  close  of  it  (Aug.  1),  as  an  eyewitness 
describes  it,  they  engaged  in  a  r^ular  single  combat'  The 
House  was  tliin,  the  conclusion  was  foregone,  and  no  effect  fol- 
lowed from  Cobden's  undaunted  perseverance.  Perhaps  more  was 
done  by  a  pam})I)let  which  he  published  earlier  in  the  same  year, 
The  Three  Panics,  a  strenuous  and  humiliating  narrative  of  the 
incoherent  alarms  of  invasion  which  had  seized  successive  Gov- 
ernments in  1848,  in  1853,  and  in  1862.^  Mr.  Gladstone  thought 
that  the  narrative  laid  more  than  the  full  share  of  blame  upon 
Governments  and  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  let  the 
geneml  public  go  scot-free.  He  told  Cobden  a  story  of  a  larcc 
farmer  whom  he  had  canvassed  in  the  general  election  of  1857. 
He  exclaimed  to  the  farmer  against  the  amount  of  the  militaiy 
and  naval  charges.  "  Well,  sir,"  the  voter  said,  "  we  want  to  he 
defended ; "  and  no  impression  was  to  be  made  upon  him.  In 
trutli,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  put  it,  there  was  a  residuum  of  excitement 
standing  over  from  the  liussian  war  which  had  nourished  all  the 
sul  sequent  alarm.  Nor  was  it  to  be  denied,  either,  tliat  the  worid 
had  become  more  volcanic  since  the  days  to  which  Cobden  re- 
ferred. It  was  in  vain  that  he  quoted  Peel's  excellent  practical 
maxim,  that  in  time  of  peace  ''you  must  consent  to  incur  some 

1  Sprrchrs,  ii.  279.     Oct.  25,  1862. 

2  **T]H?rc  tliev  stood,"  said  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  <* unreconciled  and  iTreooncUiblf,— 
t\w  rcprcsHtitativeH  of  two  widely  different  e[M>clis,  and  of  two  widely  different  tyJM 
of  English  life.  The  one  tniiiied  in  the  elegant  but  sunerficial  coltura  which  m 
usual  uiiion|^  the  ytiung  men  of  his  position  in  life  at  the  iiM^ning  of  thiB  ceatoiyi 
full  of  ])lii(k,  full  (if  int<'lli.!xenre,  but  disinclined,  alike  by  the  rhancter  of  hianiM 
ami  by  the  hnbit  of  offieial  life  fnmi  indulging  in  polidckl  apecalation,  or  oamial 
long  trains  of  thou«rht  ;  yet  yiehling  to  no  man  iu  application,  in  the  quickneM  ■ 
his  juilgnii'nt,  in  knowli'dgi*  of  a  stnU^sman's  business,  and  in  the  power  of  mliftuig 
the  sun]i(irt  of  what  has  lN>en  trulv  ealleil  *  that  floating  mass  which  in  all  ooontriM 
nnd  all  tim*'  lias  always  decided  all  ([ue^tions.*  The  other  derived  from  nature  iaer 
] towers  of  mind,  but  many  years  passed  away  before  he  could  employ  his  gntt 
ahilities  in  a  field  sufli'-icfntly  wide  for  them.  There  he  atood,  an  a&hmhk  rrpn* 
wMitative  of  the  liest  s«'rtion  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongii  fall  of  lam  and  ^^ 
hmtliropie  ho{H>s,  and  full  of  confidence  in  his  power  to  realize  thflnv  ^  '^ 
Grant  Duffs  JUighi  Sjirrchrs,  p.  25. — See  his  Speechea^  iL  857« 

•  Collected  Writings,  vol.  ii. 
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risk "  (see  above,  p.  357).  There  was  one  risk  which  statesmen 
and  the  public  saw  closer  at  hand,  and  which  they  were  bent  on 
not  incurring  if  they  could  help  it,  and  that  was  risk  from  the 
possible  necessities  of  the  French  Emperor.  On  the  special  issues, 
therefore,  between  himself  and  Lord  Palmerston,  such  as  the  For- 
tification Scheme,  Cobden  made  little  way  in  opinion.  What  he 
did  was  certainly  to  moderate  what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  "  the 
spirit  of  expenditure,"  and  this  according  to  him  was  more  objec- 
tionable and  more  dangerous  than  the  expenditure  itself.^ 

1  The  case  against  Cobden's  view  was  well  put  in  ft  letter  addiessed  to  him  by 
Lord  John  Russell : — 

"Pembroke  Lodge,  April  2,  1861. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Cobden, — The  question  yon  laiae  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the 
22d  March  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  so  we  must  both  connder  it 

"  Lord  Palmerston,  it  appears  from  the  Times,  has  said  that  the  policy  of  France 
has  been  for  a  length  of  time  to  get  up  a  navy  which  shall  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  oar  own.  Lord  Palmerston  does  not  complain  of  this  policy,  but  he  says  that  to 
deny  it  is  to  shut  our  eyes  against  notorious  facts,  and  he  defends  a  p(^cy  which  it 
meant  to  provide  for  our  own  security  against  this  notorious  policy  of  France.  As 
to  the  facts,  I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  details  of  rival  navy  estimates,  but  I 
will  mention  what  is  notorious.  It  is  notorious  that  two  or  three  years  ago  France 
hail  a  number  of  line-of-battle  ships  exceeding  by  one  that  in  the  British  navy.  It 
is  notorious  that  France  is  now  building  a  number  of  iron-cased  ships  more  or  leas 
rapidly,  exceeding  that  which  we  are  building.  It  is  notorious  that  having  these 
ships  she  has  between  30,000  and  40,000  seamen,  inscribed  in  a  register,  whom  she 
can  add  to  her  present  number  of  sailors,  whidi  exceeds  83,000.  Such  being  the 
state  of  facts,  I  will  mention  to  you  that  two  years  ago  I  stated  to  the  Count  de 
Persigny,^  then  Ambassador  of  France,  that  our  maritime  strength  was  essential  to 
our  existence  as  a  nation  ;  that  in  1817  Lord  Castlereagh  had  stated  to  a  Select 
Committee  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  a  navy  equal  to  the  two  strongest 
navies  in  the  world,  tliat  the  nation  had  accepted  this  dictum  as  a  practical  maxim 
always  to  l)e  kept  in  view. 

*'  Actinj^  on  th«»se  general  views,  we  do  not  care  whether  France  has  or  not 
400,000  soldiers  in  arms,  with  200,000  more  rea*iy  drilled  and  capable  of  joining 
tlifir  ("olors  in  a  fortnicjht,  but  wo  do  care  when  we  see  her  cherishing,  nursing,  and 
increasing  her  naval  forces.  We  tlierefore  endeavor  to  provide  a  navy  adequate  to 
maintain  our  character,  our  position,  and  our  safety.  We  arc  willing  to  stake  our 
existence  as  a  Ministry  on  the  grant  of  the  number  of  men  for  the  navy  we  have 
asked  for.  I  am  aware  that  the  exp(inse  is  great,  the  burden  is  irksome,  and  that 
the  French  are  irritated  by  our  obstinacy  in  being  determined  to  defend  ourselves. 
But  all  these  considerations  yield  to  the  i>aramount  consideration  of  national 
security. 

*'  Upon  this  ground  whenever  you  raist;  the  question  we  shall  be  ready  to  stand. 

**  Allow nie  before  I  (dose  to  ask  you  to  reflect  on  the  suggestions  which  are  made 
to  you  and  .Mr.  Lindsay,  and  not  to  Lord  Cowley,  C'ol.  Claremont,  and  Commander 
liore,  l>y  tli(;  Fren<di  Ministers.  These  suggestions  appear  to  me  to  betoken  a 
dcnire  on  tlic  part  of  Franc^e  to  raise  in  Parliament  an  opposition  to  armaments  of  a 
dcfensivo  chanicter,  in  order  to  insure  French  supremacy.  This  policy  would  not 
be  unnatural,  nor  would  it  be  new.  Lord  Macau  lay,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
instructions  of  Lewis  to  liis  Ambassador,  Count  Tallard,  when  he  came  to  England 
aft:?r  th(;  peace  of  Ryswick,  says,  '  In  the  original  draft  of  the  instructions  was  a 
curious  ]»aragraph  which,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was  determined  to  omit.  The 
Anibas.^dor  was  dir«»ct(Ml  to  tike  proper  opportunities  of  cautioning  the  English 
agiiust  a  standing  army  as  the  only  thing  which  could  really  be  fatal  to  their  laMrg 
and  lib-rties.' 

"  \V(;  are  very  glad  to  enter  with  the  French  into  improved  commercial  relations, 
and  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  labors  in  this  direction.     But  when  they  advise 
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He  deplored  the  absence  from  the  scene  of  his  steadfast  ally, 
but  Mr.  Ih'ight  remained  at  Kochtlale.  He  told  Cobden  how  he 
admired  his  courage  and  persevemnce,  but  he  could  not  imitate  it 
For  the  moment  he  acknowledged  himself  beaten.  The  fates 
were  against  tliem  in  the  sliape  of  the  ignorance  and  flunkyism 
of  the  middle  classes.  After  the  final  battle  in  August  Mr.  Bright 
wrote  to  him  that  he  had  maintained  the  struggle  most  manfully. 
"  I  have  never/*  he  said,  "  read  speeches  with  more  pleasure  than 
these  in  which  you  have  attempted  to  destroy  the  most  shameless 
imposture  of  our  time.  But  speeches  will  hardly  do  it  Since 
1854  the  public  have  been  so  thoroughly  demoralized  that  they 
have  become  literally  helpless,  and  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  an 
event  sui!iciently  insulting  and  alarming  to  them  to  excite  them 
to  any  positive  and  united  action.  The  workingmen  have  no 
leaders  of  their  own  class,  and  they  have  no  faith  in  any  othen. 
I  wait,  therefore,  for  some  accident  to  bring  about  a  change. 
Possibly  Palmei-ston's  final  fall,  which  cannot  be  long  postponed, 
may  act  as  an  awakener  throughout  the  country.  Still  I  tliiiik 
your  speeches  are  preparing  tlie  way  for  some  discoveries  on  the 
part  of  our  dim-seeing  peo])le."  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  Liberalism  remained  stationary  until  Lord  Palmer- 
ston*s  death,  and  it  was  not  long  after  that  event  that  the  great 
awakening  took  place  which  landed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  power,  with 
Mr.  Bright  himself  for  the  most  popular  and  influential  of  his 
colleagues. 

Cobden*s  correspondence  during  these  final  years  touches  other 
topics,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  America,  international  WKi- 
itime  law,  and  national  expenditure,  were  the  subjects  which  now 
filled  the  largest  space  both  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  public 
addresses. 

Maritime  Law. 

"April  26,  1861.  (To  Mr,  W,  S.  Lindsay)  — In  your  letto 
upon  maritime  law  in  time  of  war,  you  shirk  the  pinching  point 
of  the  whole  ([uestion,  by  omitting  allusion  to  the  fact  that  we 
gave  up  our  old  belligerent  rights  over  neutrals,  not  from  dum 
hut  from  neccmfi/.  It  was  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  at 
tlie  outbreak  of  the  Ilussian  War,  which  induced  us  to  suspend 
tliose  '  riglits '  of  search  and  seizure,  the  enforcement  of  which  led 
to  our  last  war  with  America.  And  we  yielded  up  permanently 
those  rights  at  the  Paris  Congress  from  the  same  motives,  namelyi 

us  R^ainst  anniiig  for  our  defence,  while  they  do  not  bate  a  jot  of  their  prmntiflli 
military  aiul  imviil,  the  instinct  of  the  British  nation  didtnuta  the  fricnaalup  whkh 
ap|)ear8  in  no  suspicious  a  guise. 

**  I  remain,  youra  Tery  fiuthfollr, 

"J.  Rumu.* 
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deference  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  though  no  Ameri- 
can plenipotentiary  was  present  In  fact,  as  you  know,  all  the 
modiiications  in  our  old  arbitrary  navigation  code  had  their  origin 
in  the  rising  power  of  the  United  States  as  a  maritime  people. 

''  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  question  is  much  more  simple 
than  you  assume  it  to  be,  for  you  pot  the  alternative  of  going 
back  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  Paris  Congress,  as  though 
the  consent  of  England  to  that  Congress  were  a  voluntary  choice, 
and  not  an  inevitable  necessity.  Viewed  in  this  manner,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  in  any  sane  mind  that  it  is  our  interest  to  go 
on  even  to  the  extent  stipulated  for  by  President  Buchanan  in 
his  late  letter  on  the  subject  With  the  European  law  as  it  now 
stands,  it  merely  ofi'ers  the  carrying  trade  to  the  United  States  in 
case  of  a  war  between  England  and  any  other  maritime  state  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  keep  a  few  fast  steamers  at  sea.  Anybody 
who  opposes  your  proposal  to  put  England  and  America  on  the 
same  footing  in  case  of  war,  does  not  understand  our  present  sit- 
nation. 

**  P.  S.  The  peace-at-any-price  party  (if  there  be  one)  are  not 
so  much  interested  as  the  war  people  in  putting  us  on  a  par  with 
the  United  States  in  case  of  hostilities  with  a  maritime  power ; 
for  in  the  present  state  of  things  a  war  with  France,  whatever 
might  be  the  ultimate  result,  must  involve  tenfold  sacrifices  to 
England,  as  compared  with  what  would  be  the  case  if  your  plan 
were  acceded  to.  In  fact,  if  France  could  keep  a  few  swift  steam 
corvettes  at  sea,  to  raise  our  sea  insurance  at  Lloyd's  10  per  cent, 
our  ships  would  have  to  transfer  their  registry  to  the  United 
States  or  to  rot  in  our  ports.  It  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  must  weigh  with  our  statesmen  to  prevent  them  from 
embarking  in  a  war  witli  France.  In  so  far  it  plays  the  game  of 
the  peace-at-any-price  party,  but  at  the  risk  of  national  humilia- 
tion." 

**  July  27,  186L  (  „  )  —  I  have  read  the  debates  on  the 
iron-cased  sliips  in  the  Times,  It  is  important  only  so  far  as  it 
elicited  a  most  able  and  statesmanlike  speech  from  Disraeli, 
which  will  bear  fruits.^  ....  You  were  wrong  in  throwing  over- 

1  Tho  subject  of  the  discussion  was  the  naval  competition  between  England  and 
France.  Mr.  Disraeli's  point  was  that  there  <  ould  be  no  reason  why  fhe  two  Gov- 
ern inents  should  not  come  to  an  underetanding  as  to  tho  relative  proportion  of  the 
navul  ionres  to  be  maintained  by  the  two  Powers  ;  and  that  if  the  march  of  science 
compelled  fi"esh  efforts  to  establisli  adequate  naval  forces,  the  leading  statesmen  of 
each  country  ought  at  least  to  do  all  in  their  i)ower  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to 
the  tnie  meaning  of  what  "was  going  on.  Lord  Palmerston,  instead  of  laying  stress 
on  the  revolution  in  naval  affairs,  always  left  i>eople  to  snppose  that  an  insane  com- 
jK'titioTi  for  supremacy  at  M'a  was  going  on  between  two  nval  relations.  (Hansard^ 
dxiv.  1678.)  This  was  only  one  of  several  admirable  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
at  this  time,  which  amply  justified  Cobden's  express  preference  of  mm  over  Lord 
Palmerston. 
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board  your  Paris  authority,  and  giving  in  your  adhesion  to  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Admiralty.  Tliere  was  no  necessity  to  contradict 
him  until  you  had  the  disproofs.  But  I  would  have  waited  for 
the  answer  from  the  other  side.  My  maxim  has  been  to  distrust 
the  Treasury  bench  at  all  times,  and  never  admit  inysell*  wrong  in 
a  controversy  with  the  Government,  until  I  have  better  evidence 
than  their  asseitions.  Old  Saddleti*ec's  example  in  the  Heart  of 
Midlothian  is  worth  remembering.  When  hard  pressed  by  an 
opponent  in  an  argument,  who  asked, '  There,  can  ye  deny  tluU^ 
Slaster  Saddletree  ?  *  he  replied,  *  No  ;  but  1  'm  not  going  to  id- 
mit  it,  neither.' 


>  >i 


British  Pohcy  in  China. 

" 18G1.     {To  Mr.  Hargrcaves)  — You  will  have  seen  that 

these  articles  generally,  especially  those  in  the  Tinier,  lay  all  the 
blame  of  their  wai-s  on  our  commercial  classes,  and  the  cost 
thus  entailed  on  the  country  is  made  a  grievance  on  the  part 
of  the  aristocratic  and  propertied  classes,  on  account  of  the  tax- 
ation which  they  bring  on  the  country.  So  far  as  the  charge 
against  our  merchants  is  a)ncerned,  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the 
residents  in  Cliina,  especially  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
of  their  number,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  tlie  opium  tniie 
whether  old  or  young,  have  often  been  active  promoters  of  hostil- 
ities witli  that  empire.  As  a  rule  the  Chinese  are  not  a  people 
who  attract  much  sympathy  i'rom  those  who  live  among  them. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  wlien  they  feel  no  sympathy  for 
others  ?  *  Like  Ix^gets  like.*  But  it  is  very  shoit-sighted  and 
unphilosophical  conduct  to  try  to  cure  this  ungenial  cha^BCte^ 
istic  of  a  people  by  violence  and  injustice,  which  can  only  in- 
crease the  feeling  of  alienation  and  repugnance.  Yet  tins  is  the 
receipt  invariably  prescribed  in  our  intercourse  "with  the  Chinese 
as  a  cure  for  tlieir  insolence,  by  the  youufj  ma-chaHts ;  for  Sir 
George  Bonham,  the  former  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  conduct  of  the  old  and  substantial 
houses  and  the  younger  residents;  the  latter  are  always  for 
'  pitching  into  the  Celestials  *  by  way  of  making  them  more  civil 
By  tlie  wjiy,  T  am  afraid  tlie  jirospect  of  a  sudden  increase  of 
trade,  which  always  follows  a  war  expenditure  for  a  titne,  is  not 
without  its  inttuence  on  these  young  houses,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  enoruKnis  profits  wliicli  liave  been  made  out  of  the  claims  for 
c()in]K.»nsation  for  losses  of  property  incurred  during  the  war. 
Now  none  of  these  motives  can  have  any  sway  with  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  who  are  the  paitieB  prin- 
cipnlly  interested  in  a  ])ernianent  tnidc  with  China  All  they  can 
desire  is  that  the  (hitios  shall  1k^  moderate,  the  trade  legnlar,  and 
that  facilities  shall  be  afforded  at  the  ports  of  entry  for  the  quick 
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despatch  of  business.  All  these  conditions  exist  in  China  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  in  any  other  considerable  maritime  states.  In- 
deed, comparing  our  trade  with  China  with  that  with  our  own 
possessions  in  India,  it  seems  likely  that  the  duties  payable  in 
the  former  will  soon  be  the  lighter  of  the  two  I  Now  all  this 
leads  me  to  press  on  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  to  take  some  step  for  the  pro- 
tection of  your  interests  against  the  risk  of  future  collisions 
and  wars  in  that  country.  The  only  way  of  accomplishing  this 
is  by  discouraging  the  British  Government  from  entering  into 
closer  diplomatic  relations,  or  forcing  on  that  country  a  resident 
Ambassador  at  Pekin,  or  seeking  for  free  access  for  our  couutry- 
men  to  the  interior  of  that  empire.  The  last  is  a  very  plausible 
but  most  perilous  situation.  The  idea  of  Englishmen  'opening  up 
a  trade '  in  the  interior  of  China  commends  itself  strongly  to  those 
who  do  not  know  how  commerce  is  carried  on.  But  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  trade  of  Bussia  or  other  countries  in  a  low 
state  of  civilization,  and  speaking  a  peculiar  and  difficult  lan- 
guage, knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  foreigners  to  carry  on  the 
interior  trade  of  those  countries.  It  must  all  be  left  to  natives. 
There  is  a  proposal  for  carrying  our  productions  in  English  ships 
up  the  great  arterial  river  of  that  country  into  the  interior.  Now 
this  would  be  totally  at  variance  with  all  international  law,  unless 
the  trade  were  confined  to  some  one  or  more  ports  of  entry  to  be 
agreed  upon.  But  once  let  an  English  trading  steamer  find  itself 
500  or  1000  miles  in  the  interior  of  Chiua,  and  how  could  you 
hope  to  prevent  irregular  trade  taking  place  to  be  followed  by 
constant  collisions  with  local  authorities,  who  would,  no  doubt, 
be  exposed  to  a  system  of  bribery  by  which  the  smuggler  would 
only  supersede  the  regular  trader  at  the  ports  ?  Even  the  stipu- 
lation for  foreigners  to  be  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  country 
by  means  of  passports  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  policy  of  very  doubt- 
ful wisdom.  Missionaries  will  then,  no  doubt,  avail  themselves 
of  the  facility  for  travelling  in  safety  into  the  country.  I  have 
the  most  profound  veneration  for  those^  who,  like  St.  Paul,  preach 
the  gospel  at  their  own  risk,  trusting  for  their  safety  solely  to  the 
purity  of  their  motives  and  the  overruling  protection  of  God. 
But  it  is  difierent  when  a  missionary  goes  forth  with  all  the  force 
of  a  powerful  Government  at  his  back ;  in  such  a  case  he  is  likely 
to  do  far  more  injury  than  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
The  present  war,  so  far  as  the  French  are  concerned,  arose  out  of 
the  alleged  murder  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  in  China ;  and  if 
missionaries  are  to  travel  through  that  country  with  passports, 
it  will,  I  fear,  lead  to  as  many  wars  as  conversions.  There  is 
another  point  to  be  considered.  Our  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
China  are  frequently  ca^uring  or  destroying  junks,  on  the  plea 
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that  they  are  pirates.  There  is  a  bad  practice  of  paying  head- 
money  for  these  pimtes,  taken  or  destroyed.  I  think  there  is  a 
wanton  destruction  of  life  sometimes  committed  without  suffi- 
cient proof  of  tlie  character  of  the  parties.  In  my  opinion  we 
ought  not  to  undertake  to  perform  the  duties  of  police  on  the 
coast,  unless  to  protect  our  omn  vessels,  or  at  least  those  of  Euro- 
peanorigin.  In  tliis  respect  we  ought  to  follow  the  example  of 
United  States  cruisei-s  —  watch  over  the  security  of  national 
property,  leave  the  Chinese  to  protect  their  own  shipping.  The 
truth  is,  our  opium  sniugulers  and  our  wars  with  the  Government 
of  China  lead  to  a  sUite  of  carelessness  on  the  coast,  and  we  theu 
step  in  to  preserve  tlie  peace  in  Chinese  waters,  in  consequence  of 
the  impotence  of  the  authorities  to  perform  the  duties  of  polioa" 

On  Lord  Brougham. 

" Midkursty  August  21,  1861.  {To  M.  Chevalier^ — I  have  read 
with  much  pleasure  your  address  to  the  Social  Science  Meeting  at 
Dublin.  If  you  have  a  correcte<i  copy  in  French,  let  me  hiave 
one.  I  was  amused  at  your  dii)lomacy  in  comparing  Brougham 
to  Cicero.  This  must  liave  delighted  him.  He  has,  I  suspect, 
always  had  the  great  Eonian  in  his  eye,  and  has  sought  to  imitate 
him  in  the  universality  of  his  accomplishments.  But  it  was  one 
thing  to  be  universal  1900  years  ago,  and  is  another  thing  now. 
A  Bolton  mechanic  who  makes  a  steam-engine,  or  one  who  drives 
a  locomotive  on  our  railways,  knows  more  in  his  special  calling 
than  either  Cicero  or  Brougham.  It  is  this  attempt  at  universality 
which  has  been  the  great  error  and  failing  of  Lord  B.'s  public 
life.  He  has  touched  everything  and  finished  nothing.  Had  he 
given  his  vast  powers  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  he  might  have  codi- 
fied our  laws,  and  endowed  every  village  with  a  good  school,  be- 
sides leaving  notliing  for  me  to  do  in  Free  Trade.  But  he  made 
a  sjjeech  for  five  hours  on  Law  Reform  forty  years  ago  nearly,  and 
another  as  long  on  National  Education,  and  then  he  left  those 
questions  for  something  else.  The  result  will  be  that  in  fifty 
years  he  will  l>e  remembered  only  for  his  herculean  mental  pow- 
ers, and  his  unrivalled  intellectual  industry,  but  his  name  will  not 
be  specially  associated  with  any  reforms  for  which  posterity  will 
hold  him  in  grateful  remem])rance."  ^ 

*  Rroufirljam,  as  has  l)ecn  seon,  had  h(*en  very  unfriendly  to  the  Lesgae  (see  abo»f| 
pp.  17:"),  17r>).  For  many  years  tlu>re  was  no  communication  between  him  and  Mr. 
Hri<;ht.  With  C'obclcii  })e  kc]it  up  an  occasional  correspondence,  and  in  IM 
when  Mr.  Bright  was  ill,  l^onjcjliam,  saysCobden  in  a  letter  of  that  date,  "wirta 
to  nil'  K]M'aking  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  of  Rrif^ht,  and  oflVring  him  the  Bff 
of  his  liouse  at  Cannes.  1  sent  the  h'tter  to  Bright,  who  of  coiine  met  hit  i^' 
vanccs  with  o|M-n  arms  auvl  they  have  Ink^u  exchanging  great  ci^ilitiea.  Ha  wW 
anxious  to  lieal  all  his  ancient  enmities.  Could  a  wttcr  use  be  uadeof  hiid^ 
dining  years  \"  —  Tv  O.  Moffutt.     June  4,  1856. 
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InconveDience  of  a  Sectarian  Organ. 

"  Midhurst,  October  17,  1861,  {To  S.  Lucas.)  —  I  said  in  one  of 
my  notes  to  you  that  the  Star  should  not  appear  the  organ  of  a 
sect.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  d  propos  of  this  remark.  In 
an  otherwise  excellent,  and  tolerant  article  on  Lord  John  yester- 
day, you  bring  in  Bright  and  myself  at  the  close  to  sting  him  by 
our  contrast.  This  is  the  kind  of  remark  which  stamps  your  paper 
as  the  organ  of  a  strait  sect  which  tolerates  nothing  but  what  comes 
from  your  own  preachers.  You  remember  the  anecdote  I  gave  you 
of  a  person  I  travelled  with  in  tlie  railway  carriage  from  Guildford 
to  London,  when  he  bought  the  Telegraph  and  I  the  Star,  He 
remarked, '  I  don*t  like  tlie  Star,  it  is  so  intolerant ;  it  never  ad- 
mits anybody  to  be  right  but  Bright  and  Cobden.'  I  should  like 
to  make  a  bargain  with  you  in  the  interest  of  your  paper,  not  to 
let  my  name  appear  in  your  leaders  (unless  to  find  fault  with  me) 
for  two  years." 

Tocqueville  on  the  Right  of  Secession. 

''June  22,  1861.  {To  W,  Hargreaves,  Esq)  —  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  serious  fighting  in  America.  Until  there 
has  been  a  bloody  collision  one  may  hope  there  will  be  none.  I 
have  been  reading  Tocqueville*s  Democracy  in  America.  In  his 
chapter  on  tlie  influence  of  slavery  his  sagacity  is,  as  it  frequently 
is,  quite  prophetic.  He  seems  to  regard  it  as  the  chief  danger  to 
the  Union,  less  from  the  rival  interests  it  creates,  than  from  the 
incompatibility  of  manners  which  it  produces.  It  is  singular  too 
that  lie  takes  the  Southern  view  of  the  right  of  secession.  He 
says,  *  The  Union  was  formed  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  the 
Suites ;  and  in  uniting  together  they  have  not  forfeited  their* 
nationality,  nor  have  they  been  reduced  to  one  and  the  same  peo- 
ple. If  one  of  the  States  chose  to  withdraw  its  name  from  the 
contract,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  its  right  of  doing  so; 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  have  no  means  of  maintain- 
ing its  claims  either  by  force  or  by  right/  He  then  goes  on  to 
argue  that  among  the  States  united  by  the  Federal  tie  there  may 
be  some  which  have  a  f]:reat  interest  in  maintaining  the  Union 
on  which  their  prosperity  dei)en(ls ;  and  he  then  remarks,  '  Great 
things  may  then  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  in  reality  that  Government  will  have  ceased  to  exist.*  Has 
he  not  accurately  anticipated  both  the  fact  and  the  motive  of  the 
present  attitude  of  the  State  of  New  York  ?  Is  it  not  commercial 
<^aiii  and  mercantile  ascendency  which  prompt  their  w^arlike  zeal 
for  the  Federal  Government  ?  At  all  events,  it  is  a  little  unrea- 
sonable in  the  New  York  politicians  to  require  ils  to  treat  the 
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South  as  rebels,  in  the  face  of  the  opinion  of  our  highest  European 
authority  as  to  the  right  of  secession." 


The  Trent  AfiiBdr. 

''Midhtirst,  Bee,  3,  1861.     {To  Lieut.-Col.  FUzmayer.)— 

In  reference  to  our  latest  complication  with  the  United  States,  it 
is,  I  hope,  possible  the  Government  at  Washington  may  disavow 
the  act  of  tlieir  officer.^  If  not,  it  will  I  expect  be  nothing  more 
than  a  diplomatic  and  legal  wrangle.  I  think,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  are  very  foolish  to  take  such  a  course.  I  confess 
I  have  not  nmch  opinion  of  Seward,  lie  is  a  kind  of  Americau 
Thiers  or  Palmerston  or  llussell  —  that  talks  to  Bunkum.  Fortu- 
nately, my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  has  really  a  kind  of 
veto  on  the  acts  of  Seward,  is  a  very  peaceable  and  safe  man. 

''I  look  upon  it  as  quite  im}X)ssible  that  the  North  in  addition 
to  their  life  and  deatli  struggle  at  home  can  desire  a  rupture  with 
this  country.  It  is  to  assume  that  they  are  mad.  Doubtless 
there  are  plenty  of  Irish  and  j)lenty  of  Southern  sympathizeis  in 
the  Northern  States  who  would  be  delighted  with  a  war  will 
England.  But  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  honest  citizens  of 
the  North  must  above  all  tilings  desii-e  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  ns 
at  the  present  moment,  and  they  will  I  fear  only  interpret  our 
accusation  of  a  contrary  design  as  a  proof  that  we  wish  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  them. 

"  Nothing  is  more  clear  to  me  than  that  the  world  is  unde^ 
rating  in  this  struggle  the  power  of  the  North.  I  have  paid  two 
visits  to  that  country  at  an  interval  of  twenty-four  years  between 
the  first  and  second  trip.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  without  two 
such  visits  can  form  an  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  and  the 
nipid  town  growtli  of  that  people.  As  for  the  Slave  States  I  look 
upon  them  as  doomed  in  any  case  to  decay  and  almost  barbarism. 
If  Christianity  is  to  survive,  there  can  be  no  future  for  slavery. 
But  tliose  Free  States  where  slavery  is  prohibited  will  in  all  human 
])robability  contain  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  people  in 
the  lifetime  of  persons  now  born.  Is  it  wise  with  us  who  haw 
an  India,  as  tliey  have  their  slaves,  to  give  cause  to  tliat  great 
future  nation  to  remember  with  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge 
our  successors  to  remote  generations  ?    Ouglit  not  we  most  csre- 

^  Messrs.  Sliildl  and  Miuson,  two  CommisRioucrs  from  the  Confederate  SUtM  to 
K»n »])«*,  were  paxsi'iigei-s  on  ]M>ard  the  West  India  msil  steamer  TftnL  Ciftiin 
Wilkes,  of  tlic  United  States  war- vessel  Snn  Jftcinto,  stopped  the  TrmU  hftnog^ 
sliot  across  lier  l)ows,  took  the  Commissioners  forcibly  out  of  her,  and  mkd  twvr 
with  them  (Nov.  8).  After  an  int«rchan;^  of  correspondence  between  Lord  BamA 
and  Mr.  Sewnnl,  and  the  despatch  of  British  troops  to  Halifax,  tile  men  wen  gin* 
upi  and  reached  England  on  January  29.     (See  Irring'a  AnmUs,  pi  614.) 
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fully,  and  generously  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  possibility  of 
being  shown  hereafter  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  North  in 
the  hour  of  its  trial  ? 

"  Upon  the  whole  I  do  not  complain  of  our  Government,  nor  do 
I  tliink  the  Americans  can  fully  charge  us  as  a  nation  with  hav- 
ing failed  to  bear  with  fortitude  and  temper  the  great  suffering 
the  civil  war  has  inflicted  on  our  cotton  trade.  It  is  true  we  have 
our  Times  as  the  Americans  have  their  Herald^  and  the  twin  in- 
cendiaries may  pair  off  together." 

"Midhurst,  Ike.  6,  1861.  (To  Mr.  BriffJU,) —  Yom  admirable 
address  cannot  fail  to  do  good.^  But  it  is  a  mad  world  we  live 
in !  Here  am  I  in  the  midst  of  extracts  from  Hansard,  &c.,  to 
show  up  the  folly  or  worse  of  the  men  who  have  been  putting  us 
to  millions  of  expense  to  protect  us  from  a  coup  de  main  from 
France,  and  now  we  see  the  same  people  willing  to  rush  into  war 
with  America,  and  leave  us  exposed  to  this  crafty  and  dangerous 
neighbor !  Might  we  not  be  justified  in  turning  hermits,  letting 
our  beards  grow,  and  returning  to  our  caves  I  .  .  .  . 

"  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  this  war  is  now  nearly  a  year  old, 
and  the  South  has  rather  gained  than  receded  on  the  Potomac, 
having  stopped  the  navigation  to  the  Federal  capital  ?  How  long 
will  foreign  powers  look  on  if  nothing  decisive  be  done  ?  I  douti 
whether  another  year's  blockade  will  be  borne  by  the  world 
What  say  you  ?  If  you  agree,  you  should  let  Sumner  know.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  if  there  is  to  be  no  early  compromise  and 
settlement  between  North  and  South,  and  if  the  North  do  not 
voluntarily  raise  the  blockade,  there  will  next  year  be  an  inter- 
vention in  some  shape.  A  Bordeaux  merchant  came  here  to  me 
a  few  days  ago.  He  says  the  export  of  wine  and  spirits  from  that 
port  to  New  Orleans  was  iW,000  tuns  per  annum,  which  is  cut  off 
to  a  gallon.  He  says  also  that  their  trade  in  liquors  and  fruits 
with  New  York,  &c.,  is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Morrill  tariff. 
He  tells  me  the  feeling  is  very  bitter  in  France,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror would  be  supported  if  he  were  to  join  England  in  breaking 
lip  the  blockade.  France  has  a  far  greater  stake  in  the  export 
trade  to  the  South  than  England,  owing  to  her  old  connection 
with  New  Orleans." 

"3fldhurst,  Dec,  14,  1861.  (To  M.  Chevalier.)  — There  is  con- 
siderable  reaction  in  the  public  mind,  I  think,  on  the  American 
([uestion.  Some  large  public  meetings  have  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  arbitration ;  and  the  religious  congregations  have  been 
also  making  demonstrations  for  peace.  I  expect  the  Americans 
will  propose  either  to  restore  the  statics  qiio,  and  let  the  United 
States  Admiralty  Courts  decide,  or  else  refer  to  arbitration.      I 

1  Mr.  Bright  spoke  on  the  Trent  AfTair  and  on  the  American  War  generally,  at 
Rochdale,  Decemlir  4,  1861.  — Speeches,  i.  167. 
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liope  the  Emperor  will  offer  his  mediation  if  an  opportunity  oc- 
curs. Neither  party  will  be  in  the  liumor  to  refuse.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  had  a  revision  of  these  so-called  international  mari- 
time laws.  They  ai*e  merely  traps  laid  for  nations  to  fall  into 
wars.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  war.  Palmerston  likes  to  drive  the 
wheel  close  to  the  edge,  and  show  how  dexterously  he  can  avoid 
falling  over  the  precipice.  Meantime  he  keeps  people's  attention 
employed,  which  suits  him  politically.  But  I  hope  this  game  is 
nearly  played  out.     I  am  quite  sick  of  it." 

'*  Jan.,  1862.  {To  Mr.  Paulton)  —  Palmerston  ought  to  be 
turned  out  for  the  reckless  expense  to  which  he  has  put  us. 
He  and  liis  colleagues  knew  there  could  be  no  war.  From  the 
moment  they  were  informed  of  tlie  course  France,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  were  taking  in  giving  us  their  moral  supi>ort  (and  they 
knew  this  early  in  December),  a  war  was,  as  they  knew,  imi)os- 
sible.  Then  came  Seward's  despatch  to  Adams  on  the  19th  De- 
cember, which  virtually  settled  the  matter.  To  keep  alive  the 
wicked  passions  in  this  countrj''  as  Palmerston  and  his  Post  did, 
was  like  the  man,  and  that  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  it 

"  I  can't  see  my  way  through  the  American  businesa  1  don't 
believe  the  Nortli  and  Soutli  can  ever  lie  in  the  same  bed  again. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  the  military  opemtions  can  be  can-ied  into  the 
Soutli,  so  as  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat.  Unless  something  of  the 
kintl  takes  i)lace  I  predict  that  Euix>pe  will  recognize  the  inde- 
])en(lence  of  the  South.  I  tell  Sumner  this,  and  tell  him  that 
his  only  chance  if  he  wants  time  to  fight  it  out  is  to  raise  the 
blockjule  of  the  Mississippi  voluntarily,  and  then  Europe  might 
look  on. 

"  l)Ut  our  friend  Bright  will  not  hear  of  anything  against  the 
claims  of  the  North.  I  admire  his  pluck,  for  when  he  goes  with 
a  side  it  is  always  to  win.  I  tell  him  that  it  is  possible  to  wish 
well  to  a  cause  without  being  sure  that  it  will  be  successful 
However,  he  will  soon  find  in  the  House  that  we  shall  Ije  on  this 
r^iiestion  as  we  were  on  China,  Crimean,  and  Greek  Pacific©  wars, 
(juite  in  a  minority !  There  is  no  harm  in  that  if  you  are  right, 
but  it  is  useless  to  deceive  oui"selves  about  tlie  issue.  Three 
fourths  of  llie  House  will  be  glad  to  find  an  excuse  for  voting  for 
the  (lisniembernient  of  the  great  Ivepublic." 

''Nov.  20,  ISf)!.  {To  Mr.  Charles  Sumner)  — I  hear  that  the 
law  ()fli(!ers  of  the  Crown  have  decided  that  you  are  not  within 
the  law  in  what  has  been  done.  1  leave  your  lawyers  to  answer 
ours.  The  ([uestion  of  legality  in  matters  of  international  law 
has  never  been  very  easily  settled.  However,  the  only  danger  to 
the  ])r*are  of  the  two  countries  is  in  the  temper  which  may  grow 
out  of  this  very  trivial  incident  The  Press  will,  as  usual,  try  to 
envenom  the  affair.    It  is  for  us  and  all  who  care  for  tlie  interests 
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of  humanity,  to  do  our  utmost  to  thwart  these  mischief-makers. 
You  may  reckon  on  Bright^  myself,  and  all  our  friends  being  alert 
and  active  in  this  good  work,  and  we  reckon  on  the  co-operation 
of  yourself  and  all  who  sympathize  with  you.  Though  I  said  in 
my  other  letter  that  I  shall  never  care  to  utter  a  word  about  the 
merits  of  a  war  after  it  has  begun,  I  do  not  the  less  feel  it  my 
duty  to  try  to  prevent  hostilities  occuiring.  Let  me  here  remark 
that  I  cannot  understand  how  you  should  have  thought  it  worth 
your  while  at  Washington  to  have  reopened  this  question  of  the 
right  of  search,  by  claiming  to  exercise  it  in  a  doubtful  case  and  a 
doubtful  manner,  under  circumstances  which  could  be  of  so  little 
advantage,  and  to  have  incurred  the  risk  of  greater  disadvantagea 
The  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell  can  have  little  effect  in  discour- 
aging the  South,  compared  with  the  indirect  encouragement  and 
hope  it  may  liold  out  to  them  of  embroiling  your  Government 
with  England.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  policy,  and 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  law  of  the  case.  But  in  the  latter  view 
we  are  rather  unprepared  to  find  you  exercising  in  a  strained 
manner  the  right  of  search,  inasmuch  as  you  have  been  supposed 
to  be  always  the  opponents  of  the  practice.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  our  Government  was  told  pretty  j^lainly  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  that  it  would  be  riskmg  the  peace 
of  this  country  with  yours  if  we  claimed  the  right  of  search  in 
the  open  sea.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  how  fieur  this  was 
the  case.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  be  any  documents  on  the 
subject  ?  If  it  were  so,  we  should,  of  course,  all  unite  in  holding 
you  to  your  own  doctrine. 

"P.  S.  —  Since  writing  the  accompanying,  we  have  the  details  of 
the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell  in  our  packet  vessel.  You  may 
be  right  in  point  of  law,  though,  perhaps,  in  technical  strictness, 
the  lawyers  may  pick  a  hole.  But  I  am  satisfied  you  are  wrong 
in  point  of  policy.  There  is  an  impression,  I  know,  in  high  quar- 
ters here,  that  Mr.  Seward  wishes  to  quarrel  with  this  country. 
This  seems  absurd  enough.  I  confess  I  have  as  little  confidence 
in  him  as  I  have  in  Lord  Palmerston.  Both  will  consult  Bunkum 
for  tlie  moment,  without  much  regard,  I  fear,  for  the  future.  You 
must  not  lose  sight  of  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Formerly  England  feared  a  war  with  the  United  States  as 
much  from  the  dependence  on  your  cotton  as  from  a  dread  of 
your  power.  Now  the  jx^pular  opinion  (however  erroneous)  is 
tliat  a  war  would  give  us  cotton.  And  we,  of  course,  consider 
your  power  weakened  by  your  civil  war.  I  speak  as  a  friend  of 
peace,  and  not  as  a  partisan  of  my  own  country,  in  wishing  you 
to  bear  this  in  mind." 

''Dec.  6,  1861.  —  Since  writing  my  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  I 
have  read  General  Scott's  admirable  letter.    It  contains  a  passage 
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to  the  following  effect :  *  I  am  sure  that  the  President  and  people 
of  the  United  States  would  be  but  too  happy  to  let  these  men  go 
free,  unnatural  and  unpardonable  as  their  offences  have  been,  if 
by  it  they  could  emancipate  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Greatly 
as  it  would  be  to  our  disadvantage  at  this  present  crisis  to  sur- 
render any  of  those  maritime  pnvileges  of  belligerents  which  are 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  nations,  I  feel  that  1  take  no  responsi- 
bility in  saying  that  the  United  States  will  be  faithful  to  her  tra- 
ditional policy  upon  this  subject,  and  to  the  spirit  of  her  political 
institutions.'  ** 

''Dec.  12,  1861.  —  Tlie  Times  and  its  yelping  imitators  are  still 
doing  their  worst,  but  there  is  a  powerful  mcxierate  party.  I 
hope  you  will  ofl'er  promptly  to  arbitrate  the  question.  There  is 
one  point  on  wliicli  you  must  absolutely  define  your  platform. 
You  nmst  acknowledge  the  South  as  belligerents  to  give  you  a 
standing  ground  on  the  Trent  affair.  Some  of  your  newspapers 
argue  that  you  have  a  right  to  cairy  off  a  rvM  from  an  English 
vessel,  which  means  that  Austria  might  have  seized  Kossuth 
under  similar  circumstances.  Were  you  to  take  such  ground, 
there  would  be  war." 

"Dec.  19,  1861.  —  Everj'body  tells  me  that  war  is  inevitable, 
and  yet  I  do  not  believe  in  war.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  things  said  and  done  on  your  side  that  make  it  very 
dithcult  for  the  advocates  of  peace  on  this  side  to  keep  the  field. 
We  can  get  over  the  sayings  of  your  Herald,  that  '  France  will 
not  and  England  dare  not  go  to  war.*  Your  newspapers  will  not 
drive  us  into  war.  But  wlien  grave  men  (or  men  that  should 
be  grave),  holding  the  highest  i)osts  in  your  cultivated  State  of 
Massachusetts,  compliment  Captain  Wilkes  for  having  given  an 
affront  to  the  15ritish  lion,  it  makes  it  very  hanl  for  Bright  and 
me  to  contend  against  the  *  British  lion  party '  in  this  country. 
All  1  can  say  is  that  I  hope  you  have  taken  Bright's  advice  and 
ofiei-ed  unconditional  arbitration.  With  that  offer  publicly  made, 
the  friends  of  peace  could  prevent  our  fire-eaters  from  assaidting 
you,  always  providing  that  your  public  speakers  do  not  put  it  out 
of  our  power  to  keep  the  ])eace.  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  report  of  an 
anti- English  speech  by  your  colleague  at  New  York.  Honestly 
speaking,  and  with  no  blind  patriotism  to  mislead  me,  I  don't 
tliink  the  nation  here  l)ehaved  badly  under  the  terrible  evil  of 
loss  of  trade  and  danger  of  starving  under  your  blockada  Of 
course  all  privileged  classes  and  aristocracies  hate  your  institu- 
tions—  that  is  natural  enr)ugh  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  never 
went  with  the  South.  I  am  not  pleased  with  your  project  of 
sinking  stones  to  block  up  ports !  That  is  barbarisnL  It  is  quite 
natural  that,  smarting  as  you  do  under  an  unprovoked  aggression 
from  the  slave-owners,  you  should  even  be  willing  to  smother 
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them  like  hornets  in  their  nest  But  don't  forget  the  outside 
world,  and  especially  don't  forget  that  the  millions  in  Europe,  are 
more  interested  even  than  their  princes  in  preserving  the  future 
commerce  with  the  vast  region  of  the  Confederate  States." 

**Jan.  23,  1862.  —  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  you  settled  the 
matter  of  sending  away  the  men  at  once.  Consistently  with  your 
own  principles,  you  could  not  have  justified  their  detention.  But 
it  is  right  you  should  know  that  there  was  a  great  reaction  going 
on  through  this  country  against  the  diabolical  tone  of  the  Time$ 
and  Post,  (I  suspect  stockjobbing  in  these  quarters.)  The  cry 
of  arbitration  had  been  raised  and  responded  to,  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  the  religious  people  once  more  in  the  field  in  favor  of  peaca 
Be  assured,  if  you  had  offered  to  refer  the  (question  to  arbitration, 
there  could  not  hav^e  been  a  meeting  called  m  England  that  woiild 
not  have  indorsed  it.  The  only  question  was  whether  we  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  offer  arbitration  I  mean  this  was  the  only 
doubt  in  the  popular  mind.  As  r^ards  our  Government,  they 
are,  of  course,  feeling  the  tendency  of  public  opinion.  A  friend 
of  mine  in  London,  a  little  behind  the  scenes,  wrote  to  me:  — 
'  They  are  busy  at  the  Foreign  Office  hunting  up  precedents  for 
arbitration,  very  much  against  their  will'  I  write  all  this  be- 
cause I  wish  you  to  know  that  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  appeared 
at  first  on  the  surface." 

In  the  same  letter,  after  arguing  for  the  raising  of  the  blockade 
by  the  North,  he  says  :  — 

"  All  the  reflection  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject  confirms 
nie  in  the  view  I  expressed  in  my  former  letter.  Propose  to 
Europe  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  maritime  law  of  Vattel,  Puffen- 
dorf,  and  Co.;  abolish  blockades  of  commercial  ports  on  the 
ground  laid  down  in  Cass's  despatch  which  you  sent.  Get  rid  of 
the  riglit  of  searcli  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  make 
private  property  exempt  from  capture  by  armed  vessels  of  every 
kind,  wliether  government  vessels  or  privateers.  And,  as  an 
earnest  of  your  policy,  offer  to  apply  the  doctrine  in  your  present 
war.  You  would  instantly  gain  France  and  all  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  your  side.  You  would  enlist  a  party  in  England  that 
can  always  control  our  governing  class  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
motive  for  action ;  and  you  acquire  such  a  moral  position  that  no 
power  would  dream  of  laying  hands  on  you.  I  think  I  told  you 
that  all  our  commercial  and  trading  community  have  already 
j^ronounced  in  favor  of  exempting  private  property  from  capture 
by  government  ships,  as  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Marcy.  In  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament  I  intend  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
subject  of  maritime  law,  in  which  I  will  undertake  to  prove  that 
we,  above  all  other  countries,  are  interested,  in  carrjring  out  all 
the  above  three  propositions  of  reform.    With  the  exception  of 
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the  aristocratic  classes,  who  have  an  instinctive  leaning  for  any 
policy  which  furnishes  excuses  for  large  naval  and  military  estab- 
lishments, everybody  will  be  favorable  to  the  changa" 


Maritime  Law. 

"  MidJmrst,  Feb.  2.  {To  A.  IV,  Pavlton)  —  I  hope  to  see  you 
on  Wednesday  evening.  I  have  an  idea  (about  which  we  can 
talk)  of  occuj)ying  ground  in  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  rights 
of  neutrals  by  giving  notice  early  of  something  of  this  kind: 
*  That  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  House  the  questions  affecting  belli- 
gerent rights  and  tlie  rights  of  neutrals  are  in  an  unsatisfactoty 
state,  and  demand  the  early  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment/ 

"  A  Committee  on  Shipping  in  1860  reported  in  favor  of  adopt- 
ing Marcy's  plan  of  exempting  private  property  altogether  from 
capture  by  Government  ships  as  well  as  privateers,  but  nothing 
was  done. 

"  Now,  I  think  such  a  motion  must  be  agreed  to,  because  all 
parties  are  dissatisfied  with  matters  as  they  were  left  at  Paris  in 
1856.     In  my  si)eech  I  should  advocate:  — 

"  1st.  The  making  of  private  proj^erty  sacred  from  capture  by 
armed  ships  of  all  kinds. 

"2d.  Exempting  neutral  ships  from  search  or  visitation  in 
time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 

"  3d.  The  abolition  of  blockade  of  commercial  ports  or  coast 
lines. 

"  I  could  make  it  clear  that  England  is  beyond  all  countries 
interested  in  carrying  out  these  points. 

*'  Have  you  been  reading  anytliing  about  International  Law  ? 
If  so,  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  observations.  Wbat  I  shall 
want  is  standing  ground  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
change.  Are  there  not  great  discrepancies  between  Lord  John's 
present  doctrines  and  our  former  supposed  principles  ?  For  in- 
stance, I  thouglit  all  our  authorities,  including  Phillimore's  last 
book,  agreed  that  a  belligerent  could  take  a  neutral  ship  anywhere, 
and  carry  her  into  port  for  adjudication." 


The  Commercial  Class. 

"  Feb,  7,  1862.  {To  Mr.  Henry  Ashvmth)  —  I  am  quite  happy 
to  see  you  at  the  head  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  With  many 
faults  and  sliortcomings,  our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes 
as  represented  in  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  after  all  the 
only  power  in  the  State  possessed  of  wealth  and  political  infill- 
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ence  sufficient  to  counteract  in  some  degree  the  feudal  goreming 
class  of  this  country.  They  are,  indeed,  the  only  class  from  whom 
we  can  in  our  time  hope  for  any  further  beneficial  changes. 

"  It  is  tnie  they  are  often  timid  and  servile  in  their  conduct 
towards  the  aristocracy,  and  we  must  wink  at  their  weaknesses  if 
we  are  to  keep  them  political  company.  But  there  is  always  this 
encouragement  to  hope  better  things  —  that  they  have  no  interest 
opposed  to  the  general  good,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  feudal 
governing  class  exists  only  by  the  violation  of  sound  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  therefore  the  very  institution  is  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  the  masses. 

''  I  wish  we  could  inspire  the  mercantile  manufacturing  com- 
munity  with  a  little  more  self-respect  The  future  of  England 
must  depend  on  them,  for,  as  Deacon  Hume  said  twenty  years 
ago,  we  have  long  passed  the  time  when  the  prosperity  of  this 
country  depended  on  its  land,  and  yet  how  little  share  this  all- 
important  interest  claims  in  the  government  of  the  country.'* 


Maritime  Law  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

*'Feb.  14,  1862.  {To  M.  Chevalier),  —  I  have  not  yet  secured 
an  evening  for  my  motion.  We  have  to  ballot  for  the  first  chance, 
and  there  are  always  a  good  many  candidates  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session.  I  intend  to  move  the  resolution  on  the  other 
side.  If  this  be  affirmed  by  the  House,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be,  the  government  will  be  obliged  to  take  some  steps  in  the 
matter,  and  when  once  they  begin,  I  defy  them  to  stop  without 
completing  my  programme. 

"  P.  S.  —  Mr.  Cobden  to  move :  — 

That  the  present  state  of  international  maritime  law,  as  affecting  the  rights 
of  iHjlligerents  and  neutrals,  is  ill-defined  and  unaatiefactory,  and  calls  for  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  But  I  fear  it  will  be  some  weeks  before  I  can  secure  an  even- 
ing." 

"  March  4.  (  „  )  —  After  I  had  given  notice  of  my  motion  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Horsfall,  the  Tory  M.  P.  for  Liverpool,  complained 
that  I  was  poaching  on  his  domain,  as  he  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion in  the  previous  session  to  bring  the  subject  of  maritime  law 
before  Parliament.  On  referring  back  to  the  proceedings  of  last 
year,  I  found  he  was  correct,  and  as  it  is  a  sort  of  etiquette  in  the 
House  not  to  encroach  on  each  other's  territory,  I  yielded  at  once. 
Mr.  Horsfall  has  adopted  my  exact  words,  and  I  shall  second  his 
motion.  The  delwite  stands  for  next  Tuesday,  the  11th.  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  Mr.  Horsfall  originates  the  motion,  as  it  will 
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give  a  better  ch«ance  of  success,  the  Tories  being  less  likely  to  op- 
pose one  of  thuir  own  party  tlian  me.  By  the  way,  Lindsay  says 
he  thinks  there  is  now  a  majority  in  the  House  in  favor  of  ex- 
empting private  property  from  capture.  The  question  respecting 
blockades  is  quite  new,  but  with  a  little  discussion  we  shall  carry 
tliat  point ;  and  I  am  still  convinced  that,  if  the  £m)>eror  will 
l)rc)pose  the  three  points  which  I  quoted  in  a  former  letter,  we  can 
compel  our  government  very  shortly  to  acquiesce." 

"  March  17.  (  „  )  —  In  all  my  political  life  I  have  never  suf- 
fered a  more  vexatious  disap])ointment  than  in  being  prevented 
from  speaking  last  Monday.  I  had  taken  great  trouble  to  pre- 
pare, and  shouhl  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  being  universally 
read  in  the  papers,  for  nmch  attention  has  been  called  to  my  in- 
tention to  si)eak.  But  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  hoarseness 
arising  from  a  cold,  and  on  Monday  was  unable  to  articulate.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  debate  to  my  mind  was  kept  to  too  nar- 
row a  basis.  However,  enough  was  said  and  admitted  on  all  sides 
to  prove  that  we  cannot  remain  where  we  are,  and  as  nobody  seri- 
ously proposes  to  go  l>ack,  it  is  quite  clear  we  must  go  forward. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  result  will  l)e,  after"  the  usual  agitation 
out  of  doors,  that  j)ublic  opinicm  in  England  will  pronounce  for  a 
com])lete  revolution  in  the  maritime  law.  We  have  more  to  gain 
than  any  other  ]»eopIe  from  the  complete  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  commerce,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  war 
But  we  have  our  battle  to  fight  as  usual  with  our  own  feudal 
governing  class.  I  am  writing  this  in  my  bedroom,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  say  much.  As  respects  the  postage  question,  I  will  not 
lose  si'^dit  of  it."  ^ 

*' A(hrnaiim,  Lonihm,  March  13.  (  „  )  —  You  will  see  that 
we  are  in  the  niicLt  of  a  debate  on  the  maritime  law,  and  you  may 
have  remarked  that  Pahncrston  has  seized  the  opportunity  before 
tlie  discussion  was  over  to  declare  his  opposition  to  the  change 
affecting  ]^rivatc  property  of  belligei-onts  at  sea.  I  am  not  sui^ 
prised  at  this ;  for  a  man  of  seventy-seven,  whose  ideas  are  stere- 
oty])ed  on  tlie  model  of  half  a  century  ago,  is  not  likely  to  favor 
any  measure  in  liarmony  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  I 
am  not  the  less  certain  that  these  changes  in  maritime  law  to 
whicli  I  alluded  b(^fore,  will  be  adopted  by  this  countr)*.  It  takes 
time  with  us  English  people  to  make  up  our  minds,  but  when 
great  material  interests  can  be  appealed  to  on  the  side  of  principles 
of  freedom  and  humanity,  the  eventual  result  in  this  countiy  is 
not  doubtful.  It  is  a  temble  evil  to  find  ourselves  with  an  old 
man  of  seventy-seven  at  our  head,  and  I  am  more  and  more  oon- 


^  Tho  clolnttt  was  rosiimo<l  on  Mnrch  17  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  began  by    ^ 
ini;  a  liopc  tliat  CoMpti  would  Ix'  al>lo  to  Rpeak  bofore  the  end  of  the  evening.    Hii 
hoarseness,  however,  remained  intractable,  and  Mr.  Bright  spoke  instead. 
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vinced  that  any  change  from  this  state  of  things  will  be  an  ad- 
vantaga" 

Lord  PalmerBton. 

"  Midhursty  August  7,  1862.  {To  Mr,  Hargreaves)  —  I  have 
found  your  letter  on  coming  here.  If  Bright  could  have  been 
by  my  side  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  Session  I  think  we 
could  have  silenced  Palmerston.  He  had  laid  himself  open  to 
attack,  and  the  events  of  the  Session  had  made  him  very  vulner- 
able. However,  I  hope  I  have  spoilt  his  game  as  a  popular  dem- 
agogue a  little  for  the  recess.  But  he  has  a  terrible  run  of  good 
luck ;  and  then  I  am  afraid  of  the  tricks  he  may  be  allowed  by 
his  obsequious  colleagues  to  play  before  we  meet  again.  Nothing 
could  be  so  unfavorable  to  the  public  interest  as  the  present  state 
of  parties.  Palmerston  is  spending  many  millions  more  than  the 
Tories  would  dream  of  spending.  He  pampers  the  *  services  *  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  draw  off  all  opposition  from  Dizzy's  party, 
so  that  there  is  no  check  on  anything  he  does.  There  was  liter- 
ally no  opposition  last  Session.  Then  Gladstone  lends  his  genius 
to  all  sorts  of  expenditure  which  he  disapproves,  and  devises 
schemes  for  raising  money  which  nobody  else  would  think  of. 
Thus  he  gets  the  funds  for  fortifications  by  a  system  of  loans, 
which  tends  to  keep  the  waste  out  of  the  annual  accounts.  If 
the  money  had  to  be  raised  out  of  the  taxes,  we  could  resist  it. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  goes  into  China  wars,  and  keeps  a  Dr.  and 
Cr.  account,  deluding  himself  and  the  public  with  the  idea  that 
these  wars  are  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese,  whereas  for  every 
million  we  get  from  that  country  we  spend  at  least  as  much  in 
increased  cost  of  establishments  there ;  and  it  seems  more  and 
more  doubtl'ul  whether  much  more  will  be  got  on  anv  terms.  How 
we  are  to  accomplisli  the  change  I  know  not,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  the  public  if  we  could  carry  the  Liberals  to  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.  It  seems  as  if  the  Tories  were 
determined  not  to  let  their  leaders  into  office.  They  are  too  well 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.     Well  they  may  be  ! " 


Commercial  Blockades. 

*' Aurjv.st  7,  1802.  {To  M.  Chevalier.)  —  Our  Government,  as 
you  know,  is  constantly  declaring  that  we  have  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  maintaining  the  old  system  of  belligerent  rights.  Lord 
Russell  considers  that  we  must  preserve  the  right  of  blockade  as 
a  most  valuable  privilege  for  ourselves  on  some  future  occasion, 
and  you  will  see  that  almost  the  very  last  words  uttered  by  I^rd 
Palmerston  at  the  close  of  the  Session  were  to  assert  the  great 
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interest  England  had  in  maintaining  these  old  belligerent  rightsi 
In  fact  we  are  governed  by  men  whose  ideas  have  made  no  pro- 
gress since  1808, —  nay,  they  cling  to  the  ideas  of  the  middle 
ages  : " 

"  ManchesteTy  Oct  25,  1862.  (  „  )  —  England  cannot  take  a 
step  with  decency  or  consistency,  to  put  an  end  to  the  blockade, 
until  our  Government  is  prepared  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  commercial  blockades  for  the 
future.  This  our  antiquated  Palmei-stons  and  Eussells  are  not 
willing  to  do.  They  have  a  sincere  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  com- 
mercial blockades  as  a  belligerent  weapon  against  our  enemies 
They  are  ignorant  that  it  is  a  two-edged  sword,  which  cuts  the 
hand  that  wields  it  —  when  that  hand  is  England  —  more  than 
the  object  which  it  strikes.  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell  feel 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  blockade,  and  even  to  find  excuses  for 
it,  because  they  wish  to  preserve  the  right  for  us  of  blockadiDg 
some  other  power. 

"  I  am  against  any  act  of  violence  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
We  should  not  thereby  obtain  cotton,  nor  should  we  coerce  the 
Xoith.  We  should  only  intensify  the  animosity  between  the  two 
sections.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  appeal  made  by  all 
Europe  to  the  North  to  put  an  end  to  the  blockade  of  the  South 
against  legitimate  commerce,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  accom- 
panied with  the  offer  of  making  the  abolition  of  commercial 
blockades  the  principle  of  international  law  for  the  future.  But 
this,  I  repeat,  our  own  Government  will  not  agree  to  at  present 
We  have  a  battle  to  fight  against  our  own  ruling  class  in  England 
to  accomplish  this  reform.  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  as  Glad- 
stone that  the  South  will  ever  be  a  nation.  It  depends  on  the 
'  Great  West.'  If  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  sustain  the  President  s  anti-slavery  procla- 
mation, there  will  be  no  peace  which  will  leave  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  power.  A  few 
days  will  tell  us  how  these  elections  will  go.'* 

The  Cotton  Famine. 

"  Nov.  f),  1862.  {To  Lady  Hafhertan,)  —  Few  people  can  realize 
the  appalling  state  of  things  in  this  neighl)orhood.  Imagine  that 
tlie  iron,  stone,  and  coal  were  suddenly  withheld  from  StaflTord- 
shire,  and  it  gives  you  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  Lancaahiret 
with  its  much  larger  population,  is  suffering  from  the  want  of 
cotton ;  it  reverses  tlie  condition  of  the  richest  county  in  the 
kingdom,  and  makes  it  the  poorest.  A  capitalist  with  20,0001 
invested  in  buildings  and  machinery,  may  be  almost  on  a  par 
with  his  operatives  in  destitution,  if  he  be  deprived  of  the  raw 
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material  which  alone  makes  his  capital  prodnotiva  Bad  as  is  the 
state  of  things,  I  fear  we  are  only  at  its  commencement^  and  un- 
happily the  winter  is  upon  us  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the 
working  people.  The  evil  is  spreading  through  all  classes.  The 
first  effects  will  be  felt  on  the  small  shopkeepers ;  the  weak  mill* 
owners  will  come  next  I  met  a  magistrate  yesterday  from  Old- 
ham, and  he  told  me  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bench  four 
thousand  assessments  were  exempted  from  payment  of  poor  rates 
on  the  plea  of  inability  of  the  parties  to  pay  I  How  rapidly  this 
must  aggravate  the  pressure  on  the  remainder  of  the  property  of 
the  Union !  There  will  be  another  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Committee  next  Monday,  at  which  it  will  be  proposed  to  extend 
it  to  a  National  Committee,  and  the  Queen  will  be  solicited  as 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  to  allow  her  name  to  appear  as  its  patron. 
An  energetic  effort  will  then  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  king- 
dom with  local  committees,  and  then  institute  &  general  canvass 
for  subscriptions.  By  this  means  we  may  keep  matters  in  toler- 
able order  till  Parliament  meets,  but  there  is  a  growing  opinion 
that  we  shall  have  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  imperiid  aid. 
People  at  a  distance,  who  learn  that  the  poor  rates  in  Lancashire 
are  even  now  less  than  they  are  in  ordinary  times  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  cannot  understand  this  helplessness  and  destitu- 
tion. They  do  not  perceive  how  exceptional  this  state  of  things  is. 
Lancashire,  with  its  machinery  stopped,  is  like  a  man  in  a  faint- 
ing fit.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  attempt  to  draw  money  from 
the  one  as  blood  from  the  other.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to 
a  strong  man  suddenly  struck  with  paralysis;  until  the  use  of 
his  limbs  and  muscles  be  restored  to  him,  it  is  useless  to  tell  him 
to  help  himself." 

Debate  on  Turkey. 

"  Lamlon,  Juiie  2,  1863.  (  „  )  —  We  had  a  debate  in  the 
House  on  the  Turkisli  question  last  Friday,  A  propos  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Belgrade  by  the  Turks.*  I  took  a  part,  and  send 
you  enclosed  an  extract  from  my  speech,  in  which  I  alluded  to 
the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  East  on  the  part  of 

1  Wlien  Servia  acquired  what  was  practically  her  independence,  Belgrade  was 
one  of  five  fortresses  wriich  the  Turks  continued  to  occupy.  In  the  sunimer  of  1862 
an  affray,  such  as  was  fretiuent  enough,  took  place  between  some  Servian  citizens 
in  Bclgmde,  and  some  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  garrison  in  the  citadel.  The  Turkish 
Pasha  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town,  an<l  European  diplomacy  was  once  more 
stirred  by  the  relations  l)etween  Turkey  and  her  aependencies.  In  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  May  29,  1863,  Mr  LAyard  made  an  elaborate  defence  of 
the  ••onditioii  and  prospects  of  the  Turkish  (Jovemment.  Cobden  replied  in  a  par- 
ticularly able  statement  of  the  case  against  Turkey  and  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  turn,  not  takinff  Mr. 
Layard'H  lino,  but  rather  depre<ating  **a  general  crusa<le  against  Turkey/' ana  bop* 
iiig  for  the  best.  —  Hansard^  clxxi.  p.  126,  etc 
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France  and  England.  As  you  will  see,  the  doctrine,  though 
somewhat  new  to  the  House,  was  very  well  received.  I  was  veiy 
much  struck  with  the  altered  feeling  towards  the  Turk&  They 
have  not  a  friend,  except  Palmerston  and  his  partial  imitator, 
Layard.  Palmerston  was  absent  from  tlie  debate  owing  to  a 
slight  attack  of  gout.  Gladstone  was  obliged  to  speak  in  reply 
to  me,  but  he  did  it  with  evident  reluctance.  There  will  be  no 
more  Crimean  wars  for  us  in  defence  of  the  Turks.  Should  a 
Slavonic  or  Hellenic  Garibaldi  arise  to  wage  war  with  the  Otto- 
man oppressor,  British  public  opinion  will  instantly  leap  to  his 
side,  and  tlum  our  Foreign  Office  will  instantly  turn  its  back  upon 
its  old  traditions,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Italy.  There  is  no 
demagogue  like  our  high  officials  for  flattering  and  bowing  to  the 
popular  passion  of  the  hour ! " 


The  Polish  Insurrection. 

"June  22,  1863.  (  „  )  —  My  dear  friend,  I  do  not  undei^ 
stand  what  good  can  come  from  an  interference  by  force  of  arms 
in  the  Polisli  business.^  I  can  see  how  very  gi'eat  injury  could 
arise  to  ourselves.  We  draw  food  for  two  or  three  millions  of  our 
people  yearly  from  Russia.  If  your  nation  goes  into  such  a  war, 
it  will  of  course  be  with  tlie  hope  of  getting  some  extension  of 
territory  out  of  tlie  squabble.  That  would  no  doubt  be  the  case: 
Germany  would  fall  into  coufusion,  and  another  'confederation' 
would  arise,  in  which  France  would  of  course  have  a  voice,  and 
her  good  will  nmst  be  propitiated  by  a  concession  on  the  Bfaine. 
To  this  /  have  no  objection.  But  our  Foreign  Office  would  go 
into  convulsions  at  such  an  audacious  rupture  of  its  cherished 
traditions.  Then  as  we  are  not  in  want  of  further  territory,  and 
could  not  therefore  share  in  the  spoil,  the  danger  is  that  we 
should  ({uaiTel  with  you.  I  hope  the  chimerical  scheme  will  not 
be  persevered  in." 

The  American  War. 


"  Jul]/  11,  18G2.  (To  Mr.  Sumner.)  —  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
wrote  to  you.  Indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  a  painful  task  for 
mc  to  keej)  up  my  corresi)()ndence  with  my  American  friends.  But 
I  liave  not  been  a  less  anxious  observer  of  the  events  which  have 
passed  on  your  side.      I  shall  now  best  serve  the  interests  of  hu- 

1  In  the  Spinning  of  1863,  in  consoqupnco  of  the  sliameleas  bruUlitj  of  tlw 
Russian  r()ns<Tipti<in,  jin  insun-n.tion  hiul  hn-ki^n  out  in  Poland.  The  Emperar  flf 
t]i(>  Fn-nch  ])ro]>osnl  tliiit  our  Oovi-niniciit  8houl<l  join  him  in  renion8tnitiiis  vitk 
rnissiii  for  ui«ling  Uussia.     T.onl   PalniiTston,  however,  for  once  took  CobdiB*! 

virw,  iinil  ••dei;lineJ  to  faU  into  tho  trap." 
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manity  by  telling  you  frankly  the  state  and  progress  of  opinion 
here.  There  is  an  all  but  unanimous  belief  that  you  cawnoi  subject 
the  South  to  the  Union.  Even  they  who  are  your  partisans  and 
advocates  cannot  see  their  way  to  any  such  issua  It  is  necessary 
that  you  should  understand  that  this  opinion  is  so  widely  and 
honestly  entertained,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  expression  of 
views  which  might  otherwise  not  be  quite  intelligible.  Among 
some  of  the  governing  class  in  Europe  the  wish  is  £Either  to  this 
thought  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Nor  is  it 
so  with  our  own  Government  entirely.  I  huno  uiat  Gladstone 
would  restore  your  Union  to-morrow  if  he  could ;  yet  he  has 
steadily  maintained  from  the  first  that,  unless  there  was  a  strong 
Uuion  sentiment,  it  is  impossible  that  the  South  can  be  subduea 
Now  the  belief  is  all  but  universal  that  there  is  no  Union  feeling 
in  the  South ;  and  this  is  founded  latterly  upon  the  fact  that  no 
cotton  comes  from  New  Orleana  It  is  said  that  if  the  instinct 
of  gain,  with  cotton  at  double  its  usual  price,  do  not  induce  the 
people  to  sell,  it  is  a  proof  beyond  dispute  that  the  political  re* 
sentment  is  overwhelming  and  unconquerable.'' 

'*Feb.  13,  1863.  {To  Mr.  Sum7ier)  —  li  I  have  not  written  to 
you  before,  it  is  not  because  I  have  been  indifferent  to  what  is 
passing  in  your  midst  I  may  say  sincerely  that  my  thoughts  have 
been  almost  as  much  on  American  as  on  English  politics.  But  I 
could  do  you  no  service,  and  shrank  from  occupying  your  over- 
taxed attention,  even  for  a  moment  My  object  in  now  writing  is 
to  speak  of  a  matter  which  has  a  practical  bearing  on  your  affairs. 
You  know  how  much  alarmed  I  was  from  the  first  lest  our  Gov- 
ernment should  interfere  in  your  affairs.  The  disposition  of  our 
ruling  class,  and  the  necessities  of  our  cotton  trade,  pointed  to 
some  act  of  intervention ;  and  the  indifference  of  the  great  mass 
of  OUT  population  to  your  struggle,  the  object  of  which  they  did 
not  foresee  and  understand,  would  have  made  intervention  easy, 
and  indeed  popular,  if  you  had  been  a  weaker  naval  power.  This 
state  of  feeling  existed  up  to  the  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Emancipation  Policy.  From  that  moment  our  old  anti- 
slavery  feeling  began  to  arouse  itself,  and  it  has  been  gathering 
strength  ever  since.  The  great  rush  of  the  public  to  all  the  pub- 
lic meetings  called  on  the  subject  shows  how  wide  and  deep 
the  sympathy  for  personal  freedom  still  is  in  the  breasts  of  our 
people.  I  know  nothing  in  my  political  experience  so  striking, 
as  a  display  of  spontaneous  public  action,  as  that  of  the  vast 
gathering  at  Exeter  Hall,  when,  without  one  attraction  in  the 
form  of  a  popular  orator,  the  vast  building,  its  minor  rooms 
and  passages,  and  the  streets  adjoining,  were  crowded  with  an 
enthusiastic  audience.  That  meeting  has  had  a  powerful  effect 
on  our  newspapei-s  and  politicians.     It  has  closed  the  mouths  of 
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those  who  have  been  advocating  the  side  of  the  South.  And 
I  now  write  to  assure  you  that  any  unfriendly  act  on  the  pait 
of  our  Government  —  no  matter  which  of  our  aristocratic  parties 
is  in  power  —  towards  your  cause,  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 
If  an  attempt  were  made  by  the  Grovemment  in  any  way  to 
commit  us  to  the  Soutli,  a  spirit  would  be  instantly  aroused 
which  would  drive  that  Government  from  power.  This,  I  suppose, 
will  be  known  and  felt  by  the  Southern  agents  in  Europe,  and,  if 
communicated  to  their  Government,  must,  I  should  think,  operate 
as  a  great  discouragement  to  them." 

"  Ajrril  2,  1863.  (  „  ) —  There  are  certain  things  which  can 
be  done  and  others  which  cannot  be  done  by  our  Goveniment 
We  are  bound  to  do  our  best  to  prevent  any  ship  of  war  being 
built  for  tlie  Confederate  Government,  for  a  ship  of  war  can  only 
be  used  or  owned  legitimately  by  a  government  But  with  mnni- 
tions  of  war  the  case  is  ditlerent.  They  are  bought  and  sold  by 
private  merchants  for  the  whole  world,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  governments  to  prevent  it.  Besides,  your  own  Government 
have  laid  down  repeatedly  the  doctrine  that  it  is  no  pait  of  the 
duty  of  governments  to  interfere  with  such  trausactions,  for  which 
they  are  not  in  any  way  responsible.  I  was  therefore  very  sony 
that  Mr.  Adams  liad  persisted  in  raising  an  objection  to  these  trans- 
actions, in  which,  by  the  way,  the  North  has  been  quite  as  mnch 
involved  as  the  8outli.  If  you  have  read  the  debate  in  the  House 
on  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Forster  brought  on  the  subject  last 
week,  you  will  see  how  Sir  lioundell  Palmer,  the  Solicitor-Geneial, 
and  Mr.  Liiird,  the  shipbuilder,  availed  themselves  of  this  opening 
to  divei*t  attention  from  the  real  question  at  issue — the  building 
of  war  ships  ti^  the  question  of  selling  nmnitions  of  war,  in  which 
latter  practice  it  was  shown  that  you  in  the  North  were  the  great 
participators." 

"Mai/  2,  1863.  (  „  )  —  I  am  in  no  fear  whatever  of  any 
rupture  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  the  blockade,  or 
the  incendiary  language  of  the  politicians  or  the  Press  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  though  these  may  help  to  precipitate  matters 
on  another  issue.  But  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  to  prey  on 
your  commerce,  and  to  render  valueless  your  mercantile  tonnagei 
is  another  and  more  serious  matter.  Great  material  interests  axe 
at  stake,  and  unless  this  evil  can  be  put  down  the  most  serions 
i-esults  may  follow.  Now  I  have  reason  to  know  that  our  Govem- 
ment  fully  appreciates  the  gravity  of  this  matter.  Lord  Bussell, 
whatever  may  be  the  tone  of  his  ill-mannered  despatches,  is  sin- 
cerely alive  to  the  necessity  of  ])utting  an  end  to  the  equipping  of 
ships  of  war  in  our  liarbors  to  be  used  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  Confedenites.  He  was  bond  fide  in  his  desire  to 
prevent  the  Alabama  from  leaving,  but  he  was  tricked,  and  was 
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angry  at  the  escape  of  that  vessel  It  is  necessary  that  your 
Government  should  know  all  this ;  and  I  hope  public  opinion  in 
England  will  be  so  alive  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  law,  that 
there  will  be  no  more  difficulty  in  the  matter.  K  Lord  Bussell's 
despatches  to  Mr.  Adams  are  not  very  civil,  he  may  console  him- 
self with  the  knowledge  that  the  Confederates  are  still  worse 
treated." 

"  May  22,  1863.  (  „  )  —  I  called  on  Lord  Eussell,  and  read 
every  word  of  your  last  long  indictment  against  him  and  Lord 
Palmerstou,  to  him.  He  was  a  little  impatient  under  the  treat- 
ment, but  I  got  through  every  word.  I  did  my  best  to  improve  on 
the  text  in  half  an  hour's  conversation.  Public  opinion  is  recov- 
ering its  senses.  John  Bull,  you  know,  has  never  before  been  a 
neutral  when  great  naval  operations  have  been  carried  on,  and  he 
does  not  take  kindly  to  the  task ;  but  he  is  becoming  graciously 
reconciled.  He  also  now  begins  to  understand  that  he  has  acted 
illegally  in  applauding  those  who  furnished  ships  of  war  to  prey 
on  your  commerce.     It  will  not  be  repeated." 

"  Midhurst,  Aug.  7, 1863.  (  „  )  —  Though  we  have  given  you 
such  good  ground  of  C'Omplaint  on  account  of  the  cruisers  which 
have  left  our  ports,  yet  you  must  not  forget  that  we  have  been  the 
only  obstacle  to  what  would  have  been  almost  a  European  recog- 
nition of  the  South.  Had  England  joined  France,  they  would 
have  been  followed  by  probably  every  other  State  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Eussia.  This  is  what  the  Confederate 
agents  have  been  seeking  to  accomplish.  They  have  pressed  rec- 
ognition on  England  and  France  with  persistent  energy  from  the 
first.  I  confess  that  their  eagerness  for  other  European  interven- 
tion in  some  shape  has  always  given  me  a  strong  suspicion  of  their 
conscious  weakness.  But  considering  how  much  more  we  have 
suffered  than  other  people  from  the  blockade,  this  abstinence  on 
our  part  from  all  diplomatic  interference  is  certainly  to  our  credit, 
and  this  1  attribute  entirely  to  the  honorable  attitude  assumed  by 
our  working  population.^ 

''  Midhurst,  Jan,  8,  1863.  {To  Mr,  Paultoii.) — .  ...  Do  you 
remember  when  that  old  slave-dealer,  the  Confederate  envoy, 
breakfasted  with  you  last  spring,  and  we  were  discussing  the  vast 
preparations  then  making  by  the  Federal  government,  that  he 
remarked  with  considerable  emphasis,  when  alluding  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  Washington  government,  *  Sir,  I  know  these 
men  well,  and  I  tell  you  they  are  setting  in  motion  a  machine 
which  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  control  and  guide.'  I  have 
often  thou<iht  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  when  witnessing  the 
frightful  mis  management  at  head([uarters  among  the  Federals  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months.  If  it  were  not  for  the  negro  element 
1  should  think  it  the  most  wild  and  chimerical  dream  that  ever 
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entered  the  liuman  mind  to  think  of  subjugating  the  vast  region 
comprised  in  the  Southern  Confederacy.  But  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  much-despised '  nigger '  is  going  to  play  the  part  of  arbiter 
in  this  great  conflict.  Neither  party  wishes  to  use  him  or  con- 
sult him  in  the  matter.  Both  parties  will  tolerate  his  inte^ 
vention  with  about  equal  disgust.  But  the  North  stands  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  make  the  first  use  of  some  half-million 
of  men  who  are  capable  of  being  drilled  into  good  soldiers,  and 
bear  the  climate  of  the  battle-gi*ound  without  the  average  losses 
from  disease. 

"  These  black  troops  in  posse  will  be  more  and  more  the  temp- 
tation of  the  North  to  make  the  plunge  for  complete  emancipation. 
It  is  indeed  doubtful  whetlier  another  army  of  Northern  whites 
could  be  raised.  If  the  Federal  Congress  bolt  the  black  dose, 
and  resolve  to  employ  black  regiments,  it  will  be  the  banning 
of  tlie  end  of  slavery.  Is  it  not  apparently  tending  to  this? 
I  would  have  ratlier  seen  the  work  done  in  almost  any  other  way. 
But  the  Devil  of  battles  will  not,  I  hope,  have  it  all  his  own  way. 
God  will,  I  hope,  snatch  something  from  the  carnage  to  compensate 
us  for  tliis  teiTible  work.  And  spite  of  the  Times  and  the  devil 
I  hope  the  slave  will  get  his  freedom  yet." 

*' Afidhurst,  Jan.  18,  1863.  (  „  ) — .  .  .  .  I  join  with  you 
in  all  your  horror  of  this  vulgar  and  unscientific  and  endless 
butchery  in  America.  Before  tlie  first  shot  was  fired  I  wrote  to 
Sumner  to  say  tliat  if  I  were  a  New  Eiiglander  I  would  vote  with 
both  hands  for  a  peaceful  sei^)aration.  But  since  the  fighting 
began  I  have  regarded  the  matter  as  beyond  the  control  of  reason 
or  moral  suasion,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  my  mind  as  free 
as  I  could  from  an  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  struggle  —  simply 
on  tliis  utilitarian  principle  —  that  I  can  do  no  good  there,  and  I 
want  my  faculties  and  energies  to  try  and  do  something  here. 

"  My  only  absorbing  care  in  connection  with  the  civil  war  is  to 
endeavor  to  prevent  tliis  country  from  interfering  with  it.  To  this 
end  T  think  the  anti-slavery  direction  in  which  the  war  is  drifting 
will  be  favorable.  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  any  widespread  acts 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  They  are  generally  under 
religious  impressions,  and  are  not  naturally  ferocious.  They  will 
grow  unsettled,  and  some  of  them  unmanageable,  and  there  wiH 
1)0  great  confusion  and  swaying  to  and  fro.  But  though  I  don't 
exi)ect  them  to  rise  and  commit  desiderate  crimes,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  Jefl'erson  Davis  feels  all  the  force  of  the  emancipation 
measure  as  a  strategical  act.  He  has  allowed  his  passions  to 
master  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  shown  by  his  proclamation 
in  advance. 

"  It  will  be  a  strange  working  of  God's  Providence  if  the  negro 
turns  the  scale  for  the  North,  after  the  whites  on  both  sides  are 
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exhausted.  It  is  clear  that  the  able-bodied  blacks  will  be  a  cheap 
resource  for  soldiers  for  the  North  for  Southern  stations.  I  hope 
you  and  Hargreaves  have  agreed  not  to  get  into  an  excitement  on 
the  subject.^  The  issue  is  beyond  European  or  human  control 
now,  and  will  go  on  to  the  bitter  end.'* 


Visit  to  the  Fortifications. 

"  Midhurst,  Feb,  3.  (  „  )  — ....  I  went  last  week  to 
Portsmouth  to  see  the  fortifications.  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  in 
the  neighborhood.  Starting  by  train  from  Chichester,  I  stopped 
at  Havant,  where  a  couple  of  officers  from  Portsmouth  met  me, 
and  we  went  thence  in  a  fly  over  the  Downs  by  Portsdown  Hill 
to  Fareham,  and  then  from  the  latter  place  to  Gosport. 

''  Our  road  along  the  downs  passed  beside  the  great  inland  chain 
of  forts  covering  all  the  high  ground  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
Portsmouth.  It  is  necessary  to  see  these  things  to  understand 
them.  The  South  Down  forts  are  not  designed  for  defence  against 
a  landing.  They,  as  well  as  an  inner  system  of  forts  between  the 
Downs  and  the  sea,  are  planned  on  the  theory  that  an  enemy  has 
beaten  us  at  sea  and  landed  in  force,  and  having  worsted  an  army 
on  shore,  these  forts  are  to  prevent  the  foreign  force  from  taking 
up  a  position  on  the  downs,  and  shelling  the  docks  at  four  or  five 
miles  off.  Of  course  the  theory  implies  that  the  enemy  is  free 
to  go  elsewhere,  and  the  reasonable  inference  may  be  that  he 
would  prefer  going  to  London,  or  at  least  coming  to  rob  our  hen- 
roosts who  live  under  the  downs  !  The  programme  of  courae 
contemplates  that  our  own  soldiers  are  safely  ensconced  in  these 
forts  beneath  their  casemates,  and  behind  gigantic  ditches  in  the 
chalk  —  in  fact  you  never  saw  such  precipitous  excavations  as 
these  are  in  the  Downs  to  prevent  a  foreign  army  from  getting 
at  an  EnLjlish  army,  whilst  the  country  is  at  their  mercy.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  there  is  not  an  officer  of  either  service  with  a 
head  on  his  shoulders  who  is  under  fifty,  that  does  not  look  with 
supreme  contempt,  disgust,  and  humiliation  at  these  works. 

"  My  companions  were  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  E.  N.,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  cupola  ships,  and  Colonel  Williams,  of  the  Ma- 
rine Artillery,  who  has  a  pension  for  wounds,  though  a  young 
man. 

"  I  saw  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  dockyards,  and  came 
away  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  now  wasting  our  money 
on  iron-cased  vessels  with  broadsides,  whilst  a  new  invention 
is   in   the   field  which  will   entirely  supersede   them.     Captain 

1  Mr.  Paulton,  like  Mr.  Tiindsay,  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  one  or  two  other  of  Cobden's 
iutimate  friends,  did  not  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
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Coles  is  building  a  vessel  with  four  cupolas,  or  rather  is  super- 
intending the  alteration  of  one  on  a  principle  which  it  is  clear 
must  render  broadside  guns  useless." 

"  AprU  22,  18G3.  {To  Mr,  BriylU)  —  There  is  a  great  and 
growing  uneasiness  about  our  relations  with  tlie  United  States, 
and  tliere  is  so  wide  an  interest  taken  by  our  friends  from 
America  —  of  whom  there  is  an  influential  gathering  just  now 
drawn  to  this  side  by  an  apparent  fear  of  some  impending 
mischief — as  well  as  by  English  people,  that  I  feel  quite  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility,  and  write  to  say  that 
I  entreat  you  to  come  to  town,  if  only  on  Friday  to  return  on 
Saturday.^  Besides  the  confidence  you  give  me  when  we  are 
together,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  fact  of  your  being  present 
witli  the  power  of  reply  exerts  a  restraining  influence  on  Palmer- 
ston  and  the  other  si)eakei's  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  it  is 
especially  im|X)rtant  that  they  should  be  so  restrained  on  this 
occasion.  I  liope  therefore  that  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  come  for  one  night." 

''StpL  8,  1863.  (  „  )  — The  tide  of  batde  seems  to  have 
set  in  so  strongly  for  the  Nortli,  that  I  don't  think  the  friends 
of  freedom  need  feel  any  anxiety  about  the  result  so  far  as  fight- 
ing is  concerned.  There  is,  of  counse,  a  tremendous  difficulty 
beyond,  but  tlicre  is  something  more  than  accident  which  seems 
in  tlie  long  run  to  favor  the  right  in  this  wicked  world,  and  I 
have  a  strong  persuasion  that  we  may  live  to  see  a  compensate 
ing  triumph  for  humanity  as  the  result  of  this  most  gigantic  of 
civil  wars. 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  penetrate  the  mystery  of  French  politics 
in  connection  with  the  United  Stiites  question.  I  suppose  the  Em- 
peror has  been  very  strongly  pressed  by  Slidell  and  other  interested 
parties  to  take  some  step  to  encourage  the  South.  His  unwiw 
Mexican  ex^Kidition,  about  which  he  must  have  daily  more  of 
doubt  and  misgiving,  has  placed  him  in  a  false  and  dangerous  po- 
sition on  the  continent  of  North  America;  and  we  all  know  how 
in  public,  as  in  private  life,  one  false  step  seems  only  to  necessitate 
another.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  Mexican  embarrassment  b 
plied  with  consummate  tiict  and  unscnipiUous  daring  by  the  Con- 
federate agents.  Tlie  Richmond  government  will  offer  any  terms 
for  the  French  alliance.  Fortunately  they  are  in  such  straits 
themselves,  that  they  have  little  to  offer  as  a  temptation  to  an 
ambitious  but  cautious  mind  like  Napoleon's.  The  influential 
people  who  surround  the  tlmperor,  such  as  Fould  and  Bouher,  are 
of  course  o])posed  to  any  interference  in  the  American  quarrel  .  .  . 
After  all,  our  chief  reliance  for  the  maintenance  of  a  non-interven- 

1  Til  is  n'fcrs  to  an  iinitortant  spoenh  of  Cobtlen's  on  the  duty  of  enforcing  Un 

Foreign  Knlistnieut  Act.     It  was  made  ou  April  24. 
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tion  policy  by  France  and  England  is  not  in  the  merits  or  justice 
of  that  course,  but  —  it  is  sad  to  say  it — in  the  tremendous  war- 
like power  manifested  by  the  Free  States  of  America.  Some  shal- 
low and  indiscreet  members  of  our  aristocracy  exclaimed  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  '  The  Republican  bubble  has  burst ; ' 
but  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  shows  that,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  this  Republic,  instead  of  a  bubble,  is  the  greatest 
and  most  solid  fact  in  all  history.  ....  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
gradually  our  educated  mob  of  the  clubs  will  become,  however 
unwillingly,  acquainted  with  the  warlike  resources  of  America. 
At  present,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  under  the  complacent  de- 
lusion that  we  have  the  power  at  any  moment  to  raise  the  block- 
ade, and  effect  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  separation.  And  such  is 
the  invuluerable  conceit  of  a  large  part  of  our  aristocratic  middle 
class,  that  if  such  facts  as  I  have  given  above  were  published  by 
you  or  myself,  they  would  be  read  with  incredulity,  and  we  should 
be  denounced  as  Yankee  sympathizers. 

"  I  always  take  for  granted  the  government  will  not  allow  the 
ironclads  to  leave  Laird's,  unless  they  know  their  real  destination. 
The  progress  of  the  Federal  arms  will  help  the  Cabinet  over  some 
of  the  legal  technicalities  of  the  enlistment  act.'* 

"  MidJiurst,  Oct  12,  1863.  (  „  )  —  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  that  Mr.  Whiting,  who  is  here  as  successor  to  Mr.  Evarts  as 
legal  representative  of  the  Washington  government,  has  been  vis- 
iting me,  and  from  a  rather  confidential  conversation  with  him,  I 
find  that  you  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  correspondence 
or  communications  that  have  been  taking  place  between  Adams 
and  our  Foreign  Office.  The  President,  from  what  I  gather  from 
Mr.  W.,  who  seems  to  be  in  the  most  confidential  relations  with 
him  and  his  Cabinet,  is  determined  whatever  happens,  short  of  a 
direct  intervention,  not  to  have  a  rupture  with  England  or  France 
during  the  Civil  War.  And  he  has  not  authorized  Adams  to  give 
any  notice  of  leaving  his  post  even  if  the  ironclads  are  permitted, 
on  the  plea  of  legality,  to  leave  our  ports.  Nor  will  he  meddle 
with  Mexican  politics,  whatever  may  happen,  whilst  Jeff  Davis  is 
in  the  field.  In  all  this  he  shows  a  strong  common  sense  much 
to  be  commended. 

"  Mr.  Whiting  tells  me  that  Mr.  Adams  had  no  assurance  up  to 
the  last  from  our  Government  that  the  Rams  would  not  leave,  and 
even  when  our  semi-official  papers  were  announcing  that  they  had 
been  arrested,  he  gave  expression  to  a  fear  that  he  might  get  up 
any  morning  and  find  the  ships  had  escaped.  Now  that  I  see  by 
yesterday's  paper  that  the  broad  arrow  has  been  put  upon  the 
Rams,  I  suppose  the  matter  is  settled." 

"  Midhurst,  Oct,  17,  1863.  (  „  )  —  I  return  Aspinall's  and 
Chase's  letters.     I  was  pleased  with  Chase  when  I  saw  him  in 
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Ohio,  where  he  was  Governor  of  the  State  in  1859.  He  is  in  his 
physical  and  mental  traits  not  unlike  Sumner  —  a  massy,  statelj- 
principled  man,  but  more  practical  and  less  of  the  rhetorician 
tlian  his  Massachusetts  colleague.  He  is  altogether  a  different 
type  to  Seward. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Evarts  by  the  last  maiL  He  seems  well 
pleased  at  the  detention  of  the  Earns.  He  has  a  passage  in  bis 
lett<ir  which  seems  rather  to  corroboi-ate  your  information  about 
Lord  Eussell.  He  says,  '  From  information  which  I  have  of  the 
severity  and  uncertainty  of  the  final  struggle  with  your  ministry, 
Earl  Russell  was  discreditably  slow  and  unsteady  in  coming  to 
the  right  decision.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  communications  of 
proofs  as  to  the  destination  of  these  ships  of  wftr  made  to  your 
government  are  made  public,  common  sense  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  will  be  shocked  at  the  stumbling  hesitancy  of  the  ministe- 
rial council  in  face  of  the  facts,  and  at  the  narrow  escape  the  two 
nations  have  had  from  at  least  partial  hostilities.' " 

"  October  4,  1864.  (  „  )  —  I  should  say  that  as  a  politician 
Lincoln  is  very  superior  to  AlcCleUan,  wlio  is  a  professional  sol- 
dier and  notliing  mure.  By  the  way,  Lincoln  stumped  Illinois  f» 
the  Senate  in  opposition  to  Douglas,  the  ablest  debater  in  America 
after  Clay.  They  travelled  from  county  town  to  county  town  to- 
gether, and  met  the  same  audience  on  the  same  platform  in  forty 
or  fifty  counties,  (questioning,  bantering,  and  exposing  each  other's 
shortcomings.  It  is  the  fashion  to  uhdermte  Lincoln  intellectually 
in  part,  because  he  illustrates  his  arguments  with  amusing  anec- 
dotes. JUit  Franklin  was  not  less  given  to  apologues,  and  some 
of  them  not  of  the  most  refined  character.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
an  inferior  man  could  never  liave  maintained  such  a  contest  as 
Lincoln  went  through  with  Douglas.  Presidents  are  apt  to  fulfil 
the  second  term  better  than  tlie  fii-st.  Chase  is  the  strongest  man 
of  tlie  Ivcpublican  party,  and  I  sincerely  hope  Lincoln  vrill  bring 
him  Imck  to  the  Treasury. 

"I  hope  you  were  pleased  with  the  compliment  paid  us  in 
California.^  Tlicre  is  a  poetical  sublimity  about  the  idea  of  as- 
sociating our  name  with  a  tree  300  feet  high  and  60  feet  girth! 
Verily  it  is  a  monument  not  built  with  men's  hands.  If  1  were 
twenty  years  younger,  I  would  hope  to  look  on  these  forest  giants; 
great  trees  and  rivers  have  an  attraction  for  me." 

Political  Torpor  of  the  Day. 

*'  April  5,  1863.  {To  Mr.  Hargreaves)  —  How  do  you  admire 
the  reception  given  to  the '  Feargus  O'Connor  of  the  middle  classes' 

1  Tho  namos  of  CoTx^pn  and  Brip:ht  wore  inscribed  respectively  on  taUeto  on  t« 

of  the  giant  trees  of  the  Yosemite  valley. 
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in  Scotland  ?  ^  For  the  Town  Councils  and  their  addresses  I  can 
find  excuses ;  they  are  privileged  flunkies,  and  nothing  else  could 
be  expected  from  them.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  demon- 
stration was  largely  shared  by  the  working  class,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  inexplicable  of  public  incidents.    It 

brings  to  my  mind  the  saying  of  our  libitoian, ,  who,  when 

speaking  of  the  old  Premier,  called  him  '  the  most  successful  im- 
postor since  Mahomet ! ' 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  political  movement,  or  rather 
political  torpor  of  our  day,  that  the  non-electors,  or  workingmen, 
have  no  kind  of  organization  or  organ  of  the  Press  by  which  they 
can  make  their  existence  known,  either  to  help  their  friends  or  pre^ 
vent  their  body  being  used  as  was  done  in  Glasgow,  to  strengdien 
their  enemies  —  for  the  latter  effect  has  no  doubt  been  produced 
by  the  address  from  the  working  class  presented  to  the  Premier. 

"  I  observe  what  you  say  about  Bright's  'powers  of  eloquenca 
That  eloquence  has  been  most  unsparingly  used  since  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  —  now  going  on  for  nearly  twenty  years  —  in 
advocating  financial  economy  and  parliamentary  reform,  and  in 
every  possible  way  for  the  abasement  of  privilege  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses.  If  he  could  talk  till  doomsday  he  would 
never  surpass  the  strains  of  eloquence  with  which  he  has  ex- 
pounded the  right  and  demolished  the  wrong  cause.  Yet  see  with 
what  absolute  lack  of  success ! 

"  Now  if  you  have  ever  the  chance  of  bringing  your  influence 
to  bear  ou  him  in  this  connection,  let  it  be,  I  entreat  you,  to  urge 
him  to  take  any  opportunity  that  the  working  class  may  offer  him 
to  tell  them  frankly  that  nobody  can  help  them  until  they  are 
determined  to  help  themselves.  Let  the  responsibility  be  thrown 
back  on  them  in  a  way  to  sting  tliem  into  an  effort,  if  self-respect 
fail  to  excite  them.  They  should  be  told  plainly  that  old  parties 
have  coalesced  on  the  ground  that  no  further  parliamentary  re- 
form is  required  —  tliat  five  millions  of  adult  males  in  the  king- 
dom are  politically  ignored,  or  only  remembered  to  be  insulted, 
and  that  this  state  of  things  will  endure  so  long  as  the  five  mil- 
lions eat,  drink,  smoke,  and  sleep  contentedly  under  the  proscrip- 
tion, and  that  no  power  on  earth  will  ever  help  them  out  of  their 
political  serfdom  until  they  siiow  that  they  can  discriminate  be- 
tween those  wlio  would  emancipate  them  and  those  who  would 
keep  them  as  they  are.  Until  the  non-electoral  class  can  have  a 
bond  fide  organization  in  every  lai'ge  town,  composed  of  their  own 
class,  and  self-sustained,  it  is  a  pure  waste  of  life  and  strength  for 
a  man  of  Bright's  genius  to  attempt  to  advance  their  cause  in 
that  packed  assembly,  the  House  of  Commons." 

1  Ix>rd  Palmerston  was  instaHcd  as  Lord  Rector  at  Glasgow,  March  80,  tad  had 
a  very  triumphant  reception.     See  Irving's  Annals  of  our  Time,  p.  644. 
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On  Privateering. 

"  Oct.  6,  1863.  {To  Mr.  Bigdow,)  —  In  1854,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Crimean  war,  a  communication  was  sent  by  England 
and  France  to  the  American  Government,  expressing  a  confident 
hope  that  it  would, '  in  the  spirit  of  just  reciprocity,  give  orders 
that  no  privateer  under  Eussian  colors  shall  be  equipped,  or 
victuulled,  or  admitted  with  its  prizes,  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States/  &c.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  call  your  attention  to  tins, 
although  I  dare  say  it  has  not  escaped  Mr.  Dayton's  recollection. 
But  I  should  be  curious  to  know  wliat  answer  the  French  Gov- 
ernment would  now  make  if  its  own  former  language  was  quoted 
against  the  course  now  being  taken  at  Brest  in  repairing,  and  I 
suppose  '  victualling,'  the  '  Florida.'  If  the  answer  be  that  this 
vessel  is  not  a  '  privateer '  but  a  regularly  commissioned  ship  of 
war,  then  I  think  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  to  put  on 
record  a  rejoinder  to  this  argument,  showing  the  futility  of  the 
Declaiution  of  Paris  against  privateering ;  for  if  a  vessel  saiUns 
under  one  form  of  authority  issued  by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  called 
a  '  commission,'  can  do  all  the  mischief  to  your  merchant  vessek 
which  another  could  do  carrying  another  piece  of  paper  called  a 
•  letter  of  marque,'  it  is  obvious  that  the  renunciation  of  priva- 
teering l)y  the  Paris  Congress  is  a  mere  empty  phrase,  and  aU  the 
boasted  gain  to  humanity  is  nothing  but  a  delusion,  if  not  a  hol- 
low subterfuge.  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  Mr.  Dayton  were  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  justifying  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  unless  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  was  exempt  from  capture  by  armed  ships  of 
all  kinds.  The  ai^gument  would  be  valuable  for  reproduction  at 
a  future  time,  when  the  question  of  belligerent  rights  comes  up 
again  for  discussion." 


CHAPTEE   XXXV. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH   MB.  DELANK. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  public  man,  working  for  a  transformation 
of  ]X)litical  opinion,  should  incur  the  hostility  of  the  great  newa^ 
paper  of  the  day,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  always  been 
the  avowed  principle  of  the  conductors  of  that  newspaper  to  keep 
very  close  to  the  political  opinion  of  the  country  in  its  unr^sB- 
erate  state.  This  principle  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  diaciifl8» 
but  we  can  easily  perceive  how  it  would  come  to  make  the  nam- 
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paper  sincerely  inimical  to  the  Manchester  school.  We  need  not 
resort  to  private  grudges  to  explain  what  is  perfectly  intelligible 
without  tliem. 

"  I  remember/'  said  Cobden,  in  his  speech  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Bright  at  Manchester  in  1857,  "the  first  time  I  spoke  in  public 
after  returning  home  from  the  Continent  in  1847.  It  was  at  a 
dinner-party  in  Manchester  at  which  I  took  the  chair;  and  I 
took  tlie  opportunity  of  launching  this  question  of  the  press,  and 
saying  that  the  newspaper  press  of  England  w^as  not  free,  and 
that  this  was  a  thing  which  the  reformers  of  the  country  ought 
to  set  about  —  to  emancipate  it.  Well,  I  got  a  most  vicious  ar- 
ticle next  day  from  the  Times  newspaper  for  that,  and  the  Times 
has  followed  us  both  with  a  very  ample  store  of  venom  ever 
since.''  ^  "  Any  man,"  he  said  on  the  same  occasion,  "  who  lias 
lived  in  public  life,  as  I  have,  must  know  that  it  is  quite  useless 
to  contradict  any  falsehood  or  calumny,  because  it  comes  up  again 
next  day  just  as  rife  as  ever.  There  is  the  Times  newspaper 
always  ready  to  repeat  it,  and  the  grosser  the  better."  "  My 
plan,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  18G1,  "  has  always  been  to  meet 
that  journal  with  a  bold  front,  and  neither  to  give  nor  to  take 
quart(ir.  I  may  add  that  if  ever  I  have  succeeded  in  any  public 
proceedings,  it  has  always  been  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  that 
print.  It  was  so  with  the  League;  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Taxes  on  Knowledge ;  and  with  the  French  Treaty.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  never  can  be  in  the  path  for  success,  in 
any  great  measure  of  pv'licy,  unless  you  are  in  opposition  to  that 
journal."  '^ 

It  was  \crv  easy  to  see  the  reason  why  all  this  should  be  as  it 
was.  Ill  1S.")I)  (\)])(len  told  i\Ir.  ffohn  Cassell  that  he  l)clieved  the 
innvsjiaiKT  stani])  to  l)e  the  greatest  grievance  that  the  democracy 
ha'l  in  \\n'  wliole  list  of  liscal  exactions.  ''So  long  as  the  ])enny 
la>t-.  ilit'ic  cm  be  no  daily  i)ivss  for  the  middle  or  working:  class. 
Who  below  the  rank  of  a  mercliant  or  wliolesale  dealer  can  afford 
t')  take  in  a  daily  paper  at  fivej)ence  ?  Clearly  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  llie  nieclianic  and  the  shopkeeper.  The  result  is  that 
thv'  daily  ijress  is  written  for  its  customers  —  the  aristocracy,  the 
niiiIioiiii;iires,  an<l  the  clubs  and  news-rooms.  Tlie  great  ])ublic 
camiot  have  its  orirans  of  the  daily  press,  l)e(*ause  it  cannot  afford 
to  ]»ay  for  them.  The  dissenters  liave  no  daily  oriran  for  the  same 
reason.  The  Lfin'erniiii/  class  in  this  country  will  resist  the  re- 
iji(>\al  of  the  ])enny  stamp,  not  on  account  of  the  loss  of  revenue 
'JJirtt  is  iKj  oljstacle  with  a  surplus  of  tw^o  or  three  millions),  but 
because  they  know  that  the  stamp  makes  the  daily  press  the  in- 
strument and  servant  of  the  oligarchy." 

1  Speeches,  ii.  77.  2  j^  Mr.  W,  S.  Lindsay.     Feb.  25,  1861. 
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Ilis  corrospoiiflence  shows  witli  how  sharp  an  eye  Cobden 
watched  his  niasked  foe.  lie  jealously  noted  any  post  that  was 
conferred  ou  a  writer  in  the  Times ;  in  this  respect,  I  am  bound 
to  confess,  being  rather  apt  to  make  mountains  out  of  extremely 
small  molehills.*  He  told  his  friends  in  scornful  tones  of  llie 
social  dc(eience  tliat  was  paid  in  private  by  great  people  to  the 
famous  editor,  and  was  scantlnlized,  here  also  rather  unreasonably, 
to  iiiid  him  dining  at  tables  where  every  guest  but  himself  was  an 
ambassador,  a  cabinet  minister,  or  a  bishop.  An  eminent  visitor 
from  the  United  States,  who  had  access  to  Ix)ndon  society,  was 
for  a  long  time  perj>lexed  by  the  social  attentions  that  were  be- 
stowed on  this  myst<3rious  being,  and  in  c(3nversation  with  Cobden 
contiasted  tlie  position  of  the  press  and  its  conductora  in  England 
with  that  of  similar  personages  in  his  own  country.  "  In  Amer- 
ica," said  Cobden,  referring  to  this  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hai^greaves^ 
"the  editor  or  ])r<jprietor  puts  his  name  on  the  front  of  his  paper, 
fights  the  battles  of  his  party  openly,  shares  in  the  honors  of  its 
victories,  and  is  to  be  found  among  the  senators,  the  governors  of 
States,  etc.  But  with  us  the  conductor  of  the  Times  presences  a 
strict  inccv^nito  to  his  readorj>,  on  the  plea  that  anonymous  writing 
is  necessary  for  preserving  liis  independence,  whilst  he  inconsist- 
ently (h'oi>s  the  mask  in  the  presence  of  those  who  dispense  social 
distinctions  and  dispose  of  government  patronage  —  the  very  pe^ 
sons  towards  wliom  in  the  interests  of  the  public  he  ought  to  pre- 
serve his  independence."^ 

In  November,  18():»,  it  happened  that  in  his  annual  address  to 
his  consiiluents,  Col^len  made  a  passing  reference  to  the  land 
(juestion,  antl  Mr.  Bright  foUowed  with  more  on  the  same  subject 
'Hie  Tuiu:>i  promptly  accused  the  two  Gracchi  of  llochdale  of  ex- 
citing discontent  among  the  poor,  and  proposing  a  spoliation  of 
the  owners  of  land.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  worth  telling,  if  for 
no  oth(M*  reason,  because  it  illustrates  the  kind  of  opinion  whidl 
public  writers  could  at  that  time  pretend  seriously  to  hold  about 
tbesc  two  statesmen. 

Wy  accident  Cobdcm  saw  the  misrepresentation  of  which  hii 
enemy  liad  been  guilty,  and  he  at  once  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Tinir^:  — 

^  It  is  worth  n^niomln'rin^,  however,  that  in  the  famoas  Slough  speech  of  1858^ 
Mr.  Di ^raili  acc^ust^d  liis  Whig  lulversarios  of  "  corrupting  the  once  pure  and  indt- 
ixMnli.nl  press  of  Kii^laiitl."  *' Innocent  i>eoT>lo  in  the  country,"  no  Mid«  "whi 
took  to  tin;  li>:iiling  articles  in  tli(i  ncwsi>ar»cr8  lor  advice  and  direction  —  vho  bok 
to  wh.it  arc  calliMl  lca<ling  organs  to  l>c  the  gunnlians  of  their  priril^et  ^ad  Ai 
dir<>(-tors  of  t1i<'ir  ]toliti('aI  consci(>nces — are  not  the  least  awara,  because  this  Mt 
of  knowlrdgo  travels  slowly,  that  leading  organs  now  are  place-hunters  of  the  coni^ 
ami  that  the  once,  stern  guardians  of  i>opular  lights  simper  in  the  enezratiiig 
phere  of  gilded  saloons." 

*-»  To  n\  Hargrcavcs,     Feb.  16,  1861. 
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Sir, —  The  following  is  extracted  from  your  yesterday's  leading  article:  — 

*^  Then,  though  a  small  state  may  have  something  to  lose  by  change,  ;t  has 
usually  more  to  gain;  and  so  it  cornea  to  pass  that  it  looks  upon  any  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  map,  or  reform  the  institutions  of  Europe,  with  something 
of  that  satisfaction  with  which  the  |>oor  might  r^rd  Mr.  BrighVs  propontion 
for  a  division  among  them  of  the  lands  of  the  nch,  or  the  Roman  plebeians 
might  hang  on  the  lips  of  Gracchus  when  he  rose  to  expound  to  them  his  last 
plan  for  a  new  colony,  with  large  grants  of  land  to  every  citizen  who  should 
jom  it." 

Without  communicating  with  Mr.  Bright,  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  words 
on  this  fipross  literary  outrage,  which  concerns  not  him  alone,  but  every  public 
man.  To  utter  a  syllable  to  prove  that  the  above  assertion,  that  Mr.  Bright 
advocated  a  division  of  the  lands  of  the  rich  among  the  poor,  is  a  groundless 
and  gratuitous  falsehood,  would  be  to  offer  an  insult  to  one  who  has  done 
more  than  probably  any  other  public  man  to  popularize  those  economical  truths 
on  which  tne  rights  of  property  are  based.  To  say  that  it  is  a  foul  libel  for 
which  the  publi^iher  is  amenable  to  law  were  beside  the  question,  because  the 
object  of  the  calumny  would  scorn  any  other  court  of  appeal  than  that  of 
public  opinion.  But  a  wider  question  is  forced  on  our  attention  by  this  speci- 
men of  your  too  habitual  motfe  of  dealing,  not  merely  with  individuals,  but 
with  the  interests  of  society.  A  tone  of  pre-eminent  unscrupulousness  in  the 
discussion  of  political  questions,  a  contempt  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others,  and  a  nhameleas  disregard  of  the  claims  of  consibtency  and  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  its  writers,  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  Times,  and  placed  it  in  marked  contrast  with  the  rest 
of  the  i)eriodical  press,  including  the  penny  journals  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces.  Its  writci-s  arc,  I  believe,  betrayed  into  this  tone  mamly  by  their 
reliance  on  the  shield  of  an  impenetrable  secrecy.  No  ^ntleman  would  dream 
of  wiving,  under  the  responsibility  of  his  signature,  Avnat  your  writer  said  of 
Mr.  Bright  yesterday.  1  will  not  stop  to  remark  on  the  deterioration  of  char- 
acter wiiich  follows  when  a  man  of  education  and  rare  ability  thus  lowers 
himself  —  ay,  even  in  his  own  eyes  —  to  a  condition  of  moral  cowardice  ;  for 
will  lie  deny  that  if  he  were  to  meet  Mr.  Bright  in  the  club,  or  the  House  of 
Conimourt,  with  the  knowledge  that  his  secret  was  divulged,  he  would  cower 
with  CDUscious  inferiority  before  the  man  he  had  stabbed  in  the  dark  ?  This, 
however,  is  hi.s  own  alfair.  But  there  la  another  aspect  of  the  subject  in  which 
the  [)ul>li»'  is  directly  interested. 

In  the  ])resent  management  of  the  Times  there  is  an  essential  departure 
from  the  |»hin  on  which  it  was  conducted  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  which 
distin^'uishes  it  from  all  other  journals.  They  who  associate  in  the  higher 
polilical  ciivles  of  the  metropolis  know  that  the  chief  editor  and  the  manager 
of  the  Thfi'S,  wliile  still  maintaining  a  strict  incognito  towartls  the  public, 
drops  the  mask  with  very  suflicient  reasons  in  the  presence  of  those  powerful 
cl  i.v<es  who  are  at  c^nee  the  di?»penserH  of  social  distinction,  and  (on  which  I 
ini^^'ht  liave  soiaethiii','  to  siy)  of  the  patronjige  of  the  Government.  We  all 
know  the  mm  who  e  fortune  is  derived  from  the  Times;  we  know  its  mana- 
ger; its  only  avi)v,(Ml  and  responsible  editor — he  of  the  semi-official  corre- 
snnnil.iire  with  hir  Ch.arles  Napier  in  the  Baltic  —  through  whose  hands, 
tlioii^'h  lie  never  ]>en  a  line  him<!eir,  every  slander  in  its  leaders  must  p/iss  — 
is  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  chief  (official  at  the  Home  Office.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is  loiveil  on  ns,  whether  we  who  are  Ix^hind  the  scenes  are  not  iKmnd,  in 
the  interests  of  the  iminitiated  ])ul)lic.  and  as  the  only  certain  mmle  of  aKat- 
in;^'  41  *li  out  raises  as  this,  to  lift  the  veil  and  dispel  the  illusion  by  which  the 
Tim  --i  i-  111  iMed  to  j)iirsne  this  game  of  secrecy  to  the  public,  and  servility  to 
the  (Tovernment  —  a  t^'ame  (I  pur|)osely  use  the  word)  which  secures  for  its 
connections  the  corrupt  advantaj^es,  while  denying  to  the  public  its  own 
boasted  benetits  of  the  anonymous  system. 
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It  will  !"•  Wfll  fi)?  ]»ul»li;'  men  to  tUriile,  each  in  his  o\m  caso  (fur  niy- 
st  If  1  have  iiu  iluiila  o:i  \Ik'  sui.»ji-i'iK  NvhcLhor,  in  rospoiiSii  to  such  ati/j.k.-as 
lln.-^i;,  tiu'.v  will  oinitimu-  In  treat  liio  yV//*'Ssi«^  an  inii^'iv-on:;!  myth;  <»r  whellier 
(»:i  till"  iMiiir.uy,  tiny  will  in  luturc  sinnnmn  tho  iv  pon-^ihli'  cdilur,  iii:nu;;:<T, 
or  pi-upiirlnr  to  till-  l).-ir  of  ]tii1ili('.  ni)ini->n,  und  lioM  liini  uyi  by  name  Im  ibc 
(iM'i.pi\  v.liii-li  av.;:ii>  lliu  ImiliiciT  and  (lie  caliinniititur  in  every  other  walk 
ut><M-i;il  and  poliiiiial  lii'c.  I  am,  &c., 

UlCILARI>   CoDDCX. 

MlDUl'liST,  JfCC(/iib(/'  4,   1SC3. 

Tlii>;  \cU.or  was  not  iusoited  in  llio  Timr^i^  Jincl  tlio  Eflitor  wrote 
to  CoImKh  a  ivply,  of  which  the  foHowing  is  the  suln'iance:  — 

Tho  Tunes  Ollioc,  D(C.  7,  1S63. 

Till'  ndil(»i*  «)f  llif  Tim'H  presents  his  conqdinients  to  i.ir.  Cohdin,  ami 
onrl«)>-is  a  proof  i»r  his  l.-itt-r,  wiiii  !i.  tln»u:.;li  iL  arrival  hy  SatuiiUy':?  \K.9t, 
ohlv  r-Mfln-tl  tlu^  ICiliiitrs  Ijani's  l..-i  i-w-ninL'.  Ih*  fouM  not  ihon  ;:ivf  il 
inmii-di.it.'  ron^idvraiion.  hut,  in  drii-ri-n«-»*  t«)  ilr.  Cohdrn's  name,  he  on- 
noumi'd  tli::l  it  sliouM  !"•  ]»ulili.-]j(Ml  to-i.ioriiiw. 

On  ri-adin;^  ii,  liowt-vcr.  tlii>*  mi'mini;,  lu^  thinks  —  and  he  tnist*  Mr. 
( 'ohdi-n  will,  on  rc]>rrn-al,  a;,irr  wiili  liiia  —  that  -Mr.  C'oUlon  has  no  ri^Lt 
to  rxpict  him.  upon  a  |  rtltxl  iMilin  ly  irri-U'vaiit,  to  jaihli^h  u  series  ol'  m^rl 
lili  M-ivi'  and  unl'.n'i:«'n- 1  iiapniaiioii.'  npon  him>(.-ll' aiitl  liis  frii'nds, 

....  Tii<-  laci -,  howi-vrr.  ar.-  sliortly  tlu."ii' : -- Mf-sr.-?.  Cohden  and 
iWvhl  m.i!;»'  two  :;pc.(]ji'-;  at  lioilidal**,  whirl  i  ari*  iv[K»rti*  I  in  lui^  Timf  al 
uniiii;d  Kii-ili.  and  v.  iili  t-xlraordinary  ])rt)niiititndi'.  The<t»  sjn-uchi'S  lk 
di.^i'U:-rd  cl.diorilv'lv  in  iv.o  l.-adin-.r  arlii.lv ;  t)ii  siu-i-f:-sive  davs,  and  in  i-oili 
oi  ilii-ni  <t  rl;iiii  pc:.'.-a;'.rs  art'  inhTpr.  u-d  a?.  KM-onmu-ndiuvj  a  ivpailiiii»n  uf  tl:t 
Imd  .".inonj  iIm-  ]»oi.i.  M*'  .-is.  (\)lnl<'n  and  l»ti.t.d;t  an;  expiV;-^^' ch.':lli-i:p.ii 
to  disnowtiii^  iiil' r]iri'i:iiio!i  if  it  mi-r«']>ii>cnt>  tlu-ir  nieanin;^  ;  hul  lliej 
m.dv;-  no  r«  plv,  an«l  appari'iiily  ai-i'v]»t  it  a-  conveyin;.^'  their  true  inlention. 

Tlic  sp.i- -lii  -.  a-i  riporli'd,  al.Mi  rmiain  h'-torv.-  the  ]>ii]di«*  fc»r  npwanU  <«f  ■ 
wcik.and  lilt"  inti'ipi«iatioii  ]»ut  npon  ilit-m  hy  the  7V//<fs  in-tivtik^v.  no  aJvtrw 
n".n;riU.  Al  li-t  ;in  arlit  1  '  appiars  n]>on  a  tot-dly  dilh'ivnt  Mihjei.'t,  in  whiik 
,'ni  .Mlln-ion  i-  madf.  in  a  .>=in'!l  •  phra^f  to  Mr.  lh-i;^li*'s  su]>posi'd  opinions,  n'^ J 
Mr.  C.li  ii!i  ]M.nn-i-;  upon  this  jihra^-f,  n«>t  that  lie  may  dis<:u?s  the  tnu-  iiiter- 
pr.'t.iti-in  of  ?'ir.  P'ri-i-ii's  cxori-.-.-ioi,^,  liu;  ih::l  he  may  make  u  vague  and  niwl 
«  li":  II  i\'"  .-ilM-k  ni»'>n  tli«-  7///i-.Kand  il'<  rondm-tors. 

Til"  IMii.  !•  di';'lin<-s  t.»  permit  the  7V///-X  ti»  l»e  made  the  Tncansi  of  di??emi- 
1 1.1 'in-  ii'imi'  *\um^  wlii  -h  hi-  know«^  t(»  he.  nnl'ounde<l,  ami  which  are  cnlirelT 
irrch  vanl  to  iIm.-  ipicslion  at  i-^sne. 

T1m»  S('Ti<:i1ion  w:i<  Iroinondoiis  in  Fleet  Street  and  Pall  JIall, 
v.ln  n  Colrlrii  j»uMi<li<Ml  his  n-joindcT,  not  to  the  imjiersonal 
lliliior.  ]n\{  to  ;Mr.  J  K  lane  in  lii.s  own  ])roi)cr  name. 

To  John  T.  Dr.i.Ayi-,  Esq. 

Siu.       V<'ii  and  I  li.'v-  1 n  Lmilt  ]u'T>on:rlly  aaniaintcd  ;  yonr  hamlnTitiif 

i-  ki:-.'.v:i  1  .  nil-,  .-in-l  1  Kip-w  yoU  1<»  hf  the  rhi.'f  l/litor  of  tlie  TiuKJi.  UnJtf 
riv'i  .ir-Miii  iMif-  I  '  "I'not  jdhnv  you  to  snj^pn-^s  yonr  individuality,  and 
sill- Id  \or.i-.lf  nndcr  tlu-  third  jicrson  of  the  editorial  nominative,  in  i 
(  nM<--]io^id<  in'i'  atli-i'iin'.^  yonr  lu-rsonal  respnn-'ilaHty  for  a  Hcandalou*  afpO' 
-!■.'!  MTi  inv.-ijf  ^a-^  1  now  learn  for  the  first  time  frum  you)  as  well  a§  « 
Mr.  r.ii.:i;. 
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Your  refusal  to  publish  my  former  letter  is  a  matter  so  entirely  within 
your  owii  province,  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  upon  it,  except  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  recent  revolution  in  tiie  newspaper  world,  which  renders  your 
decision  com2>aratively  hiiruiless.  A  few  years  ago  the  T-i-mss  possessed  almost 
a  monopoly  of  publicity.  Four  tifths  of  the  daily  newspaper  circulation 
issued  from  its  pro.-s.     Now  it  constitutes,  probably,  one  tenth  of  our  diunial 

1'ournali-sm,  and  my  letter  will  be  only  the  more  generally  read  from  having 
)een  excluded  from  vour  colunms. 

But  your  letter  proceeds  to  oft'er  some  most  singular  arguments  in  justifica- 
tion of  your  attack  on  Mr.  Bright.  You  state  that  your  journal  had  pi-evioualy 
contained  two  leading  articles,  casting  tlie  same  imputaiion  both  on  him  and 
myself,  that  you  had  challenged  us  to  disavow  your  interpretation  of  our 
speeches,  and  as  we  had  failed  to  do  so,  you  accepted  our  silence  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  your  interpretation,  —  in  other  words,  as  proof 
of  our  guilt !  Here  we  have,  in  a  compendious  form,  an  exhibition  of  those 
qualities  which  characterize  the  editorial  management  of  the  TimeSf  —  of  tliat 
arrogant  self-compkcency,  logicid  incoherence,  and  moral  bewilderment,  which 
a  too  long  career  of  impunity  and  irresponsibility  could  alone  engender. 

Now  thiit  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  reasoning,  if  such  it  may  be  termed, 
is  an  iiioixlinate  display  of  what  I  mu«^t  call  Times  egotism.  Notwithstanding 
that  your  journal  has  now  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  daily  newspaper  circu- 
lation, you  complacently  assume  that  all  the  world  are  your  constant  readers. 
The  Tim"3  never  enters  my  house,  except  by  rare  accident.  This  I  know  to 
be  also  the  civse  with  Mr.  Bright,  who  will,  in  all  probability,  never  have  seen 
your  attack  until  he  reads  it  in  my  letter.  It  is  only  during  the  Session,  at 
the  Club,  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  seeing  your  pni)er.  The  chance  visit  of  a 
friend  list  Friday  placed  in  my  hand  the  Times  of  the  previous  day,  when 
that  scandalous  paragraph  caught  my  eye  which  formed  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  you.  I  w'ivs  entirely  ignorant  of  the  two  former  attacks,  which,  by  a  droll 
proix-ss  of  reiusoning,  you  now  invite  me  to  a(jcept  as  a  justification  of  the 
thirvl.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  to  descend  for  a  niinut<i  from  your  editorial 
ch.iir,  whili;  I  illu^^tr.ite  this  logic  by  a  hypothetical  case  put  t*)  Mr.  Delane,  the 
banistv-r.  Su|)i»i)se  that  the  constituents  of  ?flr.  Bright  were  to  indict  your 
pul^lis'icr  for  ili-famiu;/  their  nii:fniber,  and  that  it  was  proposL'd  in  a  consult:i- 
tii»ii  o['  Itwyers,  at  whicli  you  were  jnvsent,  to  set  up  as  a  ]»lea  of  justification 
at  I  hi*  trial  tli  it  the  same  libel  had  been  twice  ])revi()usly  published  against 
bolh  Mr.  ]>ii.riit  ami  Mr.  ('obden,  —  would  it  fail  to  (»ccur  to  you  that,  in  the 
(:tyes  <;f  an  hi)ii;-r  ju^lg;  and  jury,  this  defence  would  be  considered  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  oiieiu'e,  I 

Bui  we  will  assume,  for  the  siike  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Bright  and  I  are 
re,<^ul.ir  ^iihsi  rilx-rs  to,  and  (lili-^'ent  readei-s  of,  your  newspaper.  Is  it  seriously 
conLeinl.Ml  tliitasufteu  as  you  choose  to  ])crvert  the  sense  of  our  speeches, 
and  I'h  li %';•  u^  wiih  schcuies  of  pul)lic  robbery,  the  onv-.s  lies  with  us  to  dis- 
provi;  the  iniput  u inn,  and  that,  iie^de.-ting  to  do  so,  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
idaln  if  wk:  an-  1  h.tnee;'or[h  treated  as  felons  ?  Would  it  not  occur  to  any  oTie 
but  an  elitorof  tlie  7V//ii- that,  before  we  violate  the  ninth  commandment, 
the  oh'.i::  lion  litts  with  us  to  know  that  we  are  not  bringing  a  false  accusa- 
tion a^iin^t  our  iu'IlcIiI)  )r  ? 

N(»\v,  a  woiil  u[i.>;i  the,  subject  which  has  given  ri^;e  to  this  correspondence. 
Noh,),ly  'vnows  liv'ttir  than  yourself,  r-xcept  the  writer  who  actually  ])enned 
the  s,::in'l.il.)n^  i»;Msa,LC<'  in  (luestion,  that  thi^  charge  of  wishing  to  divi<le  the 
laml  of  ih  •  lich  .inionLj  tlie  ]K)or.  when  l.-vUed  at  Mr.  Bright,  is  nothing  but 
the  resi.it  loastilc  rhetorical  trick  (thouirh  the  chanu'-ter  of  the  lilnd  is  not 
on  th  •'  account  aliereil)  to  draw  away  ])ul>lic  attention  from  the  real  issue, 
and  thu-  escape  from  tlie  <lis<ussiori  of  a  serious,  but,  for  the  moment,  an  incoTi- 
venieut  I'uMic  topic.     In  (;rder  to  trail  a  red  herring  across  the  true  scent  the 
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cry  of  spoliation  was  raised.  You  and  your  writers  cannot  \ie  i^onnt  thii 
till'  laws  and  political  institutionri  of  this  country  tend  to  iimuiote  tlir  ^^ 
glunii'r.itiuii  of  a^rirultural  land  in  a  consUintiy  Ici^^enin^  number  uf  IuuhIv  :  - 
you  and  I  know,  by  a  joint  ex|K;ricnci',  whii.li  ncitlKT  uf  U8  is  likely  In  iuit 
forgot t(Mi,  how  great  aiti  the  uhstai-lcs  which  the  law  intvqtcHiM  to  thv  t'»r 
transtVr  of  landed  proptrrty  in  this  coiuitry.  Ntiw,  tin.*  jHiHry  which  KU^t^ins 
this  state  nf  things  is  a  ])ul)lic  (picstinn,  which  is  not  only  fairly  ujien  Itnlif* 
cussion,  hut  invites  the  earnot  atirntion  aitd  study  of  public  men.  In  Ibts 
as  in  ewTV  oilier  human  concern,  wt*  must  bring  the  nuitter  to  the  tot  ••( 
exiK^Tiencc,  and  in  no  way  can  this  \ni  more  I'U'i'ctuallv  done  thun  bv  a  nmi- 

{)anson  iKftwcen  the  condition  of  the  givat  majority  of  the  agricuhurul  |p*|m- 
ation  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  su)>jeit  of  our  land  laws  has  enpi^sttl 
the  attention  of  eminent  stalcHnen,  and  of  uur  highest  legid  authorities;  i'o: 
I  will  venture  to  add  —  and  it  is  all  1  shall  condescirud  to  say  in  ivfutiali^4i 
of  your  aspersions  -that  if  iIkmi*.  are  two  persons  who  U'vund  all  •»tbm 
have  given  ]>}edgi;'4  thnnighout  an  aitU'nt  discussion  of  kiiitlied  ti>picA  liunri:; 
a  <piarler  of  a  ceiituiy,  that  in  debating  the  question  of  the  tenure  ami  tnu:«- 
fer  of  huul  they  wouhl  observe  ih**  restraints  of  law,  justiee,  and  iH^liiical 
econouiv,  thev  aiv  the  men  whom  your  journal  has  dah^l  u>  cbarpA;  with  ibr 
advoeacy  of  a  scheme  for  robl)ing  the  lantlowners  of  their  |»n»]ii'rty  for  the 
benelit  of  the  jioor. 

Judging  from  ])!t'*t  experience,  this  intrusion  of  n  gross  |H*rsnnality  «ill 
teml  only  to  attract  public  notice  to  a  matter  wliiih  it  was  meant  to  put  out 
of  sight.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  thv:  Tim- a  to  helji  f.irwanl  every  cau^^e  it  bif 
opposed.  r>y  its  truculent,  I  had  almost  s;nd  ruilianlv,  attacks  on  evtfy 
movement  wliile  in  the  weaknos  nf  infancy,  it  ha>  rousetl  to  increa>«<il  rtfuiu 
the  energies  of  those  it  h.*is  assaileil  ;  while,  at  the  .•iaine  time,  it  lias  awakrbnl 
the  attention  of  a  Iangui«l  ]tublir,  and  attractirtl  the  svni|mthy  of  loir  and 
manly  minds.  It  is  tlius  that  such  public  nieasuivs  as  the  alMilition  of  tbc 
('4»ru  Liws,  th<i  repeal  of  the  Ta.xet  on  Knowhnlge,  and  the  negt'riatiuu  uf 
the  Treaty  of  Commeree  with  France.  trium]dKil  in  spile  of  its  virnlt-nt,  |rr- 
tinacious,  and  unscrupulous  o]*p  tuition:  until,  at  la^t,  1  am  teniling  to  the 
conviition  tliat.  there  ixw  three  conditiitus  tmly  ii.*(pii>ite  lor  the  i«uci-cii»  ii 
any  great  pr«»jei't  of  i-eform,  — namely,  a  gotnl  c^m^e,  j»erseverinj»  oaIvucoIc^ 
and  the  ho^tilitv  of  the  TitHts. 

I  ^Iiall  forward  thi^  corn^spondenee  forjuiblication  in  the  noclultle  l.fbMrvrr, 
that  it  mav  at  lea^t  be  ]HTUMtl  by  the  rommnniiy  which  has  the  pn-alrtl 
intere<<t  in  a  controver>y  whi«Ii  ron«  crns  ilie  ri*[>utation  of  Mr.  Uri^'ht  and 
my^.lf.  I  am,  sir,  your  obcilient  s<*rvant, 

R.  COBDES. 
MiMurusT,  Ike  9,  IS 03. 

To  lliis  Mr.  IKdiine  U'jditMl  '  I\v.  11)  tli.it  it  was  quite  true  tlial 
lli(\v  had  loii^  hocii  iM'rsniially  atM|Uiiiijti:d  ;  lliat  llieix*  \v;i3  no  lieiJ 
to  idi'iitify  his  liJiiKlwritiiiu' :  ami  that-  ln»  hail  no  tlosire  lo  JeuY 
his  iMTsniial  rfsjMiii^il»ility  for  what  (..'olMlon  was  plinisetl  lo  call 
his  "scandalous  as|MMsions.*'  rin('«'Oilii»«^'  to  vindicate  liimsoK 
^If.  Ptdime  askfil  wln-ihcr  it  wa*^  «••.:« »tisti<'  or  umvasonablo  to  ?up- 
]H)M'  that  nnw  who  had  jMuiiict^d  so  ]iroin|>lIy  ti|N)n  a  sini^Ic  |»iinise 
ill  an  arti(  If  td'  much  iiifcrini  iiitnv'st  to  liiniself.  slionld  have  ivaJ 
thf  artirh's  wliirli  ili-^riwstMl  hi-*  own  spoiMdi  ?  ('ould  he  Iw  ex- 
jifctiMl  to  know  that  a  ucntlcinan  wlio  once  pruferretl  a  sin^Hc 
rupv  of  ll.c  Titni-^  "  lo  all  the  books  of  Thui'Vilides"  diil  not  adiuit 
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the  Times  to  his  house  ?  ^    The  pith  of  the  vindication  was  in  the 
following  paragraph :  — 

You  attribute  to  the  Times  a  deliberate  misrepreaentation  of  your  meaning^ 
and  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  as  to  the  means  of  amenoing  the  unequal  distributiou 
of  land  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  I  repeat  that  certain  passages  in  your 
speeches  will,  in  my  opinion,  bear  no  other  mterpretation  than  that  ascribed 
to  them.  If  you  merely  intended  to  recommend  measures  for  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  land,  as  your  reference  to  our  transaction  at  Ascot  would  sug- 
gest, your  languafj^.  was  the  most  strangely  exaggerated  that  was  ever  used  to 
further  a  humble  instalment  of  law  reform.  Il  you  had  read  the  Tima^  in- 
stead of  condemning  it  unread,  you  would  have  known  that  it  has  always 
advocated  the  simplification  of  means  for  the  transfer  of  land,  and  that  its 
advocacy  has  not  been  altogether  unsuccessfuL  But  just  as  no  simplification 
of  conveyances  will  compel  the  rich  to  sell  land  or  enable  the  poor  to  buy  it, 
so  no  legislative  measure  will  render  the  purchase  of  land  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  poor. 

The  possession,  the  transfer,  and  the  tenure  of  land  are,  however,  public 
questions,  which  are  best  discussed,  not  between  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Delane, 
but  08  it  has  alwavs  been  the  practice  of  the  Enjglish  press  to  discuss  them  — 
anonymously.  That  practice  was  not  invented  by  roe ;  it  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  yourself,  it  has  approved  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all,  whether 
statesmen  or  publicists,  who  have  appreciated  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  press  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  interests  not  only  of  the 
press,  but  of  the  public. 

Cobden,  however,  insisted  on  cairying  on  the  controversy  with 
Mr.  Delane :  — 

To  John  T.  Delake,  Esq. 

Sir,  —  I  have  received  the  letter  dated  from  your  private  residence,  and 
bearing  your  own  signature,  in  which  you  take  on  yourself  personally  the 
responsibility  of  the  interpretation  put  by  the  Times  on  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  niyselt"  at  Rochdale  —  namely,  that  we  proposed  "  a  division  among 
the  poor  of  the  hinds  of  the  rich."     Your  letter  to  me  says  :  — 

**  You  attribute  to  the  Times  a  deliberate  luisrepresentatiou  of  your  mean- 

1  This  refers  to  an  expression  of  Cobden's  which  was  a  standing  joko  af^inst  him 
in  those  days.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Athcnseum  (Dec.  27,  1850),  Cobdon 
used  the  following  language  :  —  *'  1  take  it  that,  as  a  rule,  grown-up  men,  in  theso 
bu">y  times,  read  very  little  else  but  newspapers.  I  think  the  reading  of  volumes 
is  almost  the  exception  ;  and  the  man  who  nabitually  has  l»ctwe<»n  his  fingers  400 
or  ,0UO  newspaiMTs  in  the  course  of  the  year  —  that  is,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
—  and  is  engaged  pretty  actively  in  business,  or  in  political  or  public  life  —  cfepend 
upon  it,  whatever  lie  may  say,  or  like  to  liave  it  thought  to  the  contrary,  ho  reads 
v<*ry  little  else,  as  a  rule,  hut  the  current  periodical  lit«mturo ;  nnd  I  <louht  if  a 
man  with  lin)ited  time  could  read  anything  else  that  would  bo  much  more  useful  to 
him.  I  Ixjlieve  it  has  been  said  that  one  copy  of  the  Times  contains  more  useful 
infornuition  than  the  whole  of  the  historical  hooks  of  Thucydides  —  (laughter)  ;  — 
and  1  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  to  an  Englishman  or  an  American  of 
the  pn'S(M)t  day  that  is  strictly  true."  The  opinion  may  be  sound  or  not,  but  the 
expression  was  a  slip,  because  it  showed  that  the  speaker  knew  little  about  the 
author  on  whose  comixirative  value  he  was  hinting  a  judgment.  Too  much  was 
ma<li*  of  the  slip  by  journalists  and  collegians  who  knew  little  more  about  Thucydi- 
des than  did  Cobden  himself,  hut  who  now  wrote  as  if  that  rather  troublesome 
author  were  the  favorite  companion  of  their  leisure  hours. 
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iug,  aiul  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  as  to  the  means  of  amending  the  iinc<iuul  dUtri- 
biition  of  the  hiinl  helween  the  lich  and  tlie  ])Our.  1  i-o^Kiat  that  rcilrju 
l»as<*agos  ill  yciuv  speeches  will,  in  lay  i»^>iiiiou,  hear  no  other  inU:*ii>retAtiott 
than  that  asciihed  lo  them." 

This  is  a  i^nive  acousaiioii.  I  am  toM  that,  if  provetl,  it  would  hrin;^  Mr. 
Bright  and  myself  wiihin  Ihe  provisions  uf  the  Act  57th  (leo.  111.  caji.  1ft, 
aiicl  ivmler  us  liable  to  the  [)enal  cunbei^uences  of  tranf^poitation  for  seven 
years. 

I  will  nr^t  believi'  that  yon  can  be  so  wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  othtfr^ 
(16  Will  as  youiseir,  as  to  have  a<ldress»*il  this  accusation  U)  me,  unless  with  the 
belief  lliat  vou  iiave  evidi-nce  t(»  subs^tantiate  it. 

ft' 

1  <*all  on  you  to  give  me  thosf  "certain  ])assiiges*'  to  which  you  refer,  and 
which  are  really  now  the.  only  (pit^stion  at  issue  between  you  ainl  uie.  Tbat 
there  may  Ik;,  no  cxt.'Use  or  ,i;rouiul  lor  d.hiy,  I  accej)t  the  itport  wliich  api'ietrcnl 
in  your  paper  as  an  accurate.  versit)n  (jf  my  sjieecii ;  and  to  aid  you  m  your 
taisk  I  have  cut  from  the  Tlni'..<  the  entire  passage  which  contains  all  that  I 
S4ii«l  in  ri'lerfur,!  to  the  comliiittn  of  the  peo])l«,*  generally,  or  to  the  nirricultunil 
population,  and  the  land  jpiestion  in  purlicnlar.  Bnt  let  it  be  distinctly  nii- 
derstood  tliat  1  <lo  uut  ('(jnline  you  to  ihi.s  extract,  but  that  I  give  you  ihc 
entire  rangi-  of  my  spcirh. 

Before  L;iving  the  ])as<age  I  will  say  a  few  words,  wliich,  althougli  1  do  n^t 
in  the  sli-liiest  degriM*  claim  for  tlieui  the  character  of  evidence,  may  have 
interest  in  some  (piarters. 

It  is  known  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  i)f  writing  a  word  beforehand  of 
what  1  spi-ak  in  public.  Like  <»tlier  spi-akers,  j metier;  ha.s  given  lib:  a^  perl'ecl 
self- possess  ion  in  the  ])resen('e  of  an  aiidiimre  as  if  I  were  writing  in  my 
closit.  >i'ow,  my  ever-c«>nstant  and  overruling  thought  while  addie^sinj*  & 
[»ublic  meeiing,  the  <»ne  nece-sity  which  long  experience  of  the  arts  of  cuniro- 
versiali>ts  has  impris>ed  on  my  mind,  is  to  aVi.dd  the  possibility  of  beinj: 
misrepreseule.l,  :ind  pr^'Vi-nt  my  ojipomints  fri>ni  raising  a  false  is<ue  —  u  trick 
<.)f  lo;;ic  as  cM  a-  the  time  i»f  Ari.-t»)tle.  If  I  have,  as  some  favorable  critics 
ar»!  pleastd  to  thiidv,  somi?tinn's  spoken  with  clearne.<s,  it  is  more  owing  to 
this  fVrr-pit'Sciit  IVar  of  mi>r(.[»n.'si*ntation  than  any  other  causi* :  —  it  i:^  thus 
that  till-  must  noxious  thing's  in  life  mav  have  their  UiHis.  "When  in  my 
sptH'ih  al  liO'lKlale  1  came  X^t  touch  \\\*tni  the  subj<v-t  of  the  land,  the  thought 
iiirttaMtly  ll:i>h»-d  upon  me  —  and  none  but  the  ]M.l.di-.'  siK-akei'  knows  with 
what  viloi-iiv  thoughts  luovi'  v.lien  in  the  pre'^eiicc  of  4HK)  listenei-s  —  ihal  I 
was  di'.ding  with  a  (pieslion  about  which  there  is  a  supei-stition  in  England. 
unknown  eht-whcre,  and  that  the  eneniv  wouM  rai>e  the  cr\-  of  ngrariani^m 
a..,Minst  in-.',  and  hence  my  denunciatio:i  of  agrarian  outnige,  which  will  Iv 
f<»und  in  tlie  following  extnu-t.  Had  I  lx>on  inspire*!  witli  the  faculty  of 
s<;..i»nd-si;^dit,  and  sc^'U  the  IMitor  of  the  Tiiius  sitting  Ixxlily  penning  h'u 
critic'i-m  on  my  spcicli,  1  could  not  have  more  completely  refuted  and  con- 
fouiidid  in  anticipation  the  charge  now  brought  against  me. 

The  f(dlt>Vving  is  the  jiassage  ivferre«l  to:  — 

"  rt  has  lii'di  a  rashi(»n  of  late  t.)  talk  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise  aa  some- 
thin;?  not  to  b:-  tolriMtnl.  bi-rauM!  it  is  a>>suincd  th:U  tho  mass  of  the  ronnnunitvare 
not  litt'*d  to  t:i];«^  a  j'art  in  frov*  ninimt,  and  p«'oy>h'  ]H.>int  to  America  and  FrainiJ, 
and  other  ('<»Miiiiic>,  and  «lra\v  cunijiarisons  lM'tw<;en  this  country  and  other  coiin- 
tries.  X«)\v,  I  hop.'  I  shall  n'»t  hi;  oonsidfTc<l  rirvolutionary,  because  at  n»y  age  I 
(1-Mi't  Willi  ;!iiv  T'-vcluiioM';.  Thcv  won't  serve  me,  I  am  Run»,  or  nnvbalv  that  be- 
l<;ii.Lr>  t  •  im-.  Kii.idoi'l  may  compare  vi-ry  favondily  with  most  other  <\nmtries  if 
y<»ii  (liiw  ihr'  lim-  in  siniety  t'»leialily  hijrh  ;  and  if  you  eoniiKiro  the  condition  of 
il'o  rjcli  .11]. I  ill.'  upper  elasKc-^  of  Ilni^lanii,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  iho  middle 
<l.is-iv;,  v.itli  thf.  Miniir  ela^-s  nhiMVjl.  I  ihm't  think  a  rich  man,  barring  the  di- 
niMte,  whi'h  is  ni»t  v<*iy  p»<"l,  eonld  Iw  very  nuieh  happier  anywhere  else  than  in 
Kngland  ;  but  when  my  op[>on(;nt4  trout  this  ([uestion  of  the  franchiM  aa  one  that 
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threatens  to  bring  the  masses  of  the  people  down  from  their  present  state  to  the  level 
of  other  iiaiions,  I  say  that  I  have  tmvt'Jled  in  most  civilized  countries,  and  that 
the  inasdL's  uf  my  t'cllow-couutrymeu  do  not  (toiupare  so  favorably  with  the  masses 
of  othor  counlrio:!  as  I  could'  wish.  1  lind  in  other  countries  a  greater  proiwrtiou  of 
pcoplo  owning  pro^Ki-ty  tban  thei'e  ai-c  in  England.  I  don't  know  a  Protestant 
conimuuity  in  tno  worKl  whont  the  masses  of  thf.  people  are  so  illiterate  as  in  Eng- 
land. Tho:^  :irc  not  bad  tests  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  it  is  no  use  your 
talking  of  your  army  and  navy,  your  exports  and  your  unports  —  it  is  no  use  tell- 
ing mo  you  biivc  a  small  portion  of  your  psople  exceedingly  well  off.  I  want  to 
bring  tlio  ir.it  to  a  comparison  of  the  majority  of  the  i)eople  with  the  nuyority  of 
the  }ieo})le  in  oth:T  countries.  Now,  I  say  with  regard  to  some  things  in  foreign 
countrij.s  ^Yc  <bii't  compare  favorably.  The  condition  of  the  English  peasantry  has 
no  parallel  on  tlit?  face  of  the  earth.  (Hear.)  You  have  no  other  i>easantry  but 
that  of  En.^land  which  is  entirely  divorced  from  the  land.  There  is  no  other 
country  in  tlic  world  where  you  will  not  lind  men  holding  the  plough  and  turning 
up  the  furrow  ui)on  their  own  frechohl.  /  don*t  want  any  agrarian  oulroijat  by 
which  Iff.  ahnila  charnjc  all  this,  hwX.  this  1  find,  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
human  natuiv,  that  wherever  I  go  the  comlition  of  the  iicoplc  is  generally  pi-etty 
good,  in  i;oniparii^oa  with  the  power  they  have  to  take  cait)  of  themselves;  and  u 
you  Iiiivo  i\  i'\  us  entirely  destitute  of  i)olitical  power,  while  in  another  country 
thoy  po.s.sc33  it,  they  will  be  treated  there  with  more  consideration,  they  will 
have  grcciter  advantages,  they  will  be  better  cnlucated,  and  have  a  better  chance 
of  po.Hsesjing  ju'opiTty,  than  in  a  country  where  they  are  deprived  of  political 
power.     (11  jar.)" 

You  will  observe  in  the  above  passable  from  my  speech,  taken  from  your 
own  re[)()rt,  th  it  I  use  the  wonls,  **  I  don't  want  any  agrarian  outniKes  by 
which  we  sliould  change  all  this  ;**  and  now  we  must  appeal  to  the  autnority 
of  tlic  lexiLOgrapher.  if  you  turn  to  IFebster^s  (<|uarto)  Dictionary  you  will 
fnul  the  woixl  "agrarian"  interpreted,  on  the  authority  of  Burke,  aa  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Relating  to  lands.  Denoting  or  pertaining  to  an  equal  division  of  lands ; 
as  the  igraiian  laws  of  Riune,  which  distributed  the  conquered  ami  other 
pul)li  •  l.ui'ls  (Miually  among  all  the  citizens,  limiting  the  quantity  which  each 
nii^'lit  enjoy.-'  A^Min,  in  the  s;une  Dictitmary  the  word  **  agrarianism "  is 
given  a-  'an  efiual  divisiou^of  lands  or  property,  or  the  principles  of  {\h>»q  who 
favt>r  sn.'h  a  ilivi^iuu." 

Thus,  in  ivj)U(liating  the  a;-jrarian  Rvstem,  I  repudiated,  in  pure  and  un- 
questi  >]i  iMe  ICn^dish,  accuixling  to  Burke,  the  principles  of  those  who  fiwor 
an  etinal  <livisi.>n  of  land  ;  I  rejmtliated  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome  ;  and  yet, 
in  sj>iu-  oi"  tlii><,  you  cliargo  me  and  Mr.  Bright  with  "])rop<>sing  a  division 
among  the  poor  of  the  lands  of  the  rich,"  and  you  associate  us  wuth  Gracchus 
in  schv'iuL-s  of  i?o(:iali4ic's])oliation. 

^Ir.  Df'lniie  in  reply  (Dec.  10)  insisted  that  the  passage  to  which 
CniKlrn  h;ul  refeiTtMl  him,  did  in  his  opinion  convey  a  jn-oposition 
for  the  division  among  the  poor  of  the  lands  of  the  rich.  "You 
seem  to  assume,"  lie  said,  "that  I  charged  you  with  proposing 
that  this  division  shoukl  be  accomplished  by  violence.  But  your 
own  words  wi^re  there  to  prove  to  nie  that  such  was  not  your 
nieanin.i,^  and  to  confute  nie  instantly  if  I  had  attenii)ted  to  at- 
tach that  meaning  to  it."  This,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment, 
ruined  Mr.  Dehme's  cas(^  for  the  Timea  had  (Ustinctly  and  in 
terms  d(;serihed  the  pr()])()sed  cliange  as  the  work  of  violence. 
Meanwhile  he  went  on  to  say  that  it  could  be  efl'ected  by  com- 
puLsury  partition  after  death,  as  in  France  :  — 
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A  siiiiiLir  measure  proiwsed  l)y  yourself,  or  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  carried  in  a 
Parliaiijcii!  i-leiiLnl  prini'ipully  by  tin*  ix'iisautry  wLoui  you  desire  to  enfran- 
chise, because  lliev  Would  thi-u  "  have  a  belter  chiuice  ol"  Laving  projiertyr 
wuuM  in  twu  or  thn*c  general iuiis  not  only  check  the  occumulutiuii  of  Lmd 
in  i\:\v  hands,  1)Ut  would  break  up  all  exit^ting  estates,  gii^at  or  HUiall,  and  thni 
lar;3'ely  increasj,*  ihe  number  of  in\>prietoi's.  In  another  generation,  iirobablr, 
the  ])ea.>^iint  hinisi'll'  would  "turn  u})  the  furrow  on  hid  own  freehohl, '  and  £e 
no  longer  •*divorciMl  from  the  hunl.*' 

You  su'.'Lcest  so  obvinuslv  that  it  is  bv  h"'islative  ineasiire^  —  rendered 
possible  by  ;,'ivin;^'  pnliiiral  power  to  the  pea.-antry  —  you  propom;  to  ''nnieiKl 
the  une<pud  distribution  of  the  land  lx;twecu  the  ^M'ich  and  the  poor,**  that 
no  one  wmuM  think  of  charging'  you  with  endeavoring  to  effect  this  great 
change  by  violence. 

It  was  cleiir  tliut  Mr.  Dekne  luid  now  surrendered  hiinstilf 
into  the  hjuuU  of  his  adversary.  Cobden  did  not  allow  him 
to  oscai)e.  "  Var  the  first  time,"  he  replied  (Dec.  18),  "you  now 
disavow  having  iin])iite{l  to  Mr.  liright  and  myself  the  desigu 
of  i>roHi()ting  ])y  violent,  illi'<^Ml,  or  immoral  means  a  redistribu- 
tion of  tlie  hind  of  this  country."  (inimniar,  logic,  and  connuon 
sense,  he  said,  all  revolted  a*^Minst  the  Editor's  attempt  to  sliow 
the  connection  between  his  former  language  aud  his  new  ac- 
cusation. 

You  now  profess  only  to  impute  to  us  the  design  of  favoring  the  equal 
division  of  landed  jiropcrty  among  nil  the  chihht'U  at  the  death  of  a  proprie- 
ti.»r.  Ijut  thih  will  not  correspond  with  your  reiterated  chai^rc  that  we  con- 
templated a  <livision  *' among  the  poor  of  the  land  of  the  rich.*'  What  yoo 
n«»w  aifict  to  consiiUr  to  be  our  objt-ct  is  the  divi:$ion  of  the  land  of  the  rith 
ei[nally  amnii;r  tlu^  children  of  the  rich.  I  must  biing  the  truest  ion  to  the 
lest  of  ynur  nwn  language. 

Jn  your  leading  artiile  of  Decenibrr  3,  you  allegttd  that  the  BniuII  ntates  of 
the  ( 'itntimiit  rcj^ardi-d  a  c»»ngrv««i  with  the  "satisfaction  with  which  the jwor 
nii.Lrhl  n-ganl  Mr.  liriiL-ht's  proposition  for  dividing  among  them  the  hiiwlH  of 
tin-  ri«  li."  I  now  iider,  from  your  new  interju'etution,  that  I  am  asked  \o 
construe  this  as  meaning  only  the  satisfaction  with  which  thechihlivn  of  rich 
laiidownei-s  would  n^ganl  a  proposition  for  dividing  among  them  the  lands 
of  thi'ir  fathers. 

Al^'ain,  in  y«»ur  btter  to  me  of  DeremlK.'r  7  you  stated,  "  These  ^iH^ochesare 
di^iti-.-ed  elal)orat«ly  in  tw«)  learling  articles  on  succes»sive  days,  and  in  eai-h 
of  llnni  crrt  nu  pa>i>a.u'i'>  are  interpivted  as  recommending  a  nj)iirtition  of  (hi 
liinl  amnifj  th-  pmn-y  Nuw,  the  woiil  |uirtition  or  rtM  Kirt  it  ion  niean$  simply 
a  division,  and  not  abt-quest  or  iidieritance,  and  yet.  with  our  dictionaries  at 
hand,  you  now  a>k  me  to  intcr[>ret  the  'Mx'partition  of  the  Lmd  amonK 
tlif  ]M)(ir,"  as  only  meaning  that  Mr.  I^right  and  I  wished  tocomiK*!  rich  laud- 
i)WiM-r^  jit  their  di-aili  to  leave  th«'ir  estates  equilly  among  all  tlu'ir  childivn. 
And  in  vnur  h-ltcr  to  me  i)f  l)ecend>er  11  you  **rep?at**  the  assertion  thai 
'Certain  pas«;a'_'«**^  "  <>f  *»ur  sj)eechcs  ''  bear  no  other  mterpretat ion  than  that 
asniljiil  to  tlniu."     N<iw  up  to  that  <late  y(m  had  put  no  other  interpretatK« 

on  tljM-e  sp» lu-s  than  that  thcv  advcn-ated  the  '*  division  of  the  land  of  lb« 

rii-h  among  iln*  ponr.'*     'i'lti*  juior  we  aro  now  told  to  interpret  to  mean  odIj 
tin*  iliildrt-n  of  lich  landowners! 

Thin,  I  snp]M»<>,  wc  are  (xprctod  to  foi^^t  that  you  coupled  U8  with  One* 
chus,  and  the  agrarian  system  of  Rome. 
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This  was  sufficiently  pungent;  but  it  was  not  the  most  decisive 
blow.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  wrote  the  above 
letter,  Cobden  found  in  the  DaUy  News  what  it  is  odd  that  he 
should  not  have  sought  earlier,  namely,  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
previous  articles  in  the  Titnes  to  which  Mr.  Delane  had  referred. 
"This  language,"  the  Times\\dA  said  (Nov.  26),  "so  often  repeated, 
and  so  calculated  to  excite  discontent  among  the  poor  and  half-, 
informed,  lias  really  only  one  irUMigMe  meaning.  '  Beduce  the 
electoral  franchise ;  for  when  you  have  done  so  you  will  obtain 
an  assembly  which  will  seize  on  the  estates  of  the  proprietors  of 
land,  and  divide  tliem  ffratuitously  among  the  poor'  ....  It  may 
be  right  to  reduce  the  franchise,  but  certainly  not  as  a  stqf  to  yKh 
nation^ 

Now,  said  Cobden,  "  you  will  at  once  perceive  that,  unless  this 
language  be  unreservedly  recalled,  it  makes  the  statement  in  your 
last  letter  simply  a  mockery  and  an  untruth.'*  Mr.  Delane,  de- 
claring that  the  passage  taken  without  its  context  does  not  con- 
vey the  same  meaning  as  when  taken  with  it,  and  enclosing  a 
copy  of  tlie  article  in  full,  then  begged  to  retire  from  the  personal 
part  of  the  controversy. 

There  can  now  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion  among  candid 
men  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
deny  two  propositions ;  lirst,  that  the  interpretation  by  the  Times 
of  what  had  bcjen  said  at  Rochdale  was  plainly  unjust,  heedless, 
and  calumnious ;  second,  that  Mr.  T)elane*s  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  imputation  of  violence  and  spoliation  was  wholly  un- 
successful. No  editor  ever  stumbled  into  a  more  palpable  scrape, 
nor  chjsG  a  less  fortunate  way  out  of  it.  The  simple  and  manly 
course  whi(ih  the  Editor  of  the  Times  ouglit  to  have  taken  was  to 
say  somcjthing  of  this  kind: — "My  article  was  written  in  good 
faith.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  writer  may  have  been  led 
by  certain  conscious  or  unconscious  prepossessions  against  the 
speakei-s  to  read  something  in  Mr.  Bright's  speech  and  in  yours 
wliich  was  not  literally  there.  I  now  see,  looking  at  the  speeches 
more  carefully,  that  your  words  could  not  bear  the  constniction 
th:it  was  put  upon  them,  and  that  your  complaint  is  justified.  I 
will,  as  Editor,  publicly  retract  an  imputation  which  I  now  per- 
ceive to  have  been  erroneous." 

As  this  apoloiiv  was  not  forthcoming,  CoMen  was  entirely  jus- 
tified in  publicly  seizing  Mr.  Delane  by  name,  and  fixing  upon 
him  personally  the  misdemeanor  for  which  he  contumaciously 
made  himself  answerable.     Anonymous  journalism  may  be  tol- 
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era  ted  and  deftMidcd  on  account  of  certain  incidental  conveniences 
—  (.'uhtk'n  liiin.self  wrote  plenty  ol'  auonynious  articles  —  but  the 
sy.st(;ni  cjuuiot  he  invoked  to  protect  the  ^vrite^  or  the  conductor 
of  ji  ])iil>Iic  ])iint  from  liability  to  be  allied  publicly  to  account  in 
case  of  per.sisleiit  aud  j)r(>ved  misrepresentation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  hiirdly  1)0  denied  that  Cobden  put  himself  in  the 
wronc^  by  act^usin^^  the  conductoi-s  of  the  I'imcs  of  curniption. 
Whuii  he  talked  of  the  "corrupt  advantages'*  of  servility  to  the 
Government,  he  made  an  imputation  which  he  could  not  prove 
(as  he  found  out  when  he  tried  to  get  up  a  case  for  rarliamenl), 
and  which  was  in  fact  not  justified.  The  conductoi*s  of  the  TiUffS 
did  not  praise  the  friends  and  abuse  the  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  have  one  of  their  ccaitributors  sent  to  the  lUi- 
hamas,  or  another  made  a  magistrate  at  Dow  Street.  The  TimfS 
was  Palmerstonian  because  tlie  country  was  Tahnerstonian,  just 
as  by-and-bv  it  l)ecame  Derbvite  because  the  country  secnieJ 
Derbvite.  It  condL-iinied  the  talk  of  Cobden  and  My.  liriglit  ahout 
the  land,  because  the  capitalists  and  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  Ljreat  nobles  w(ire  irightened  (Mit  of  their  senses  bv  such  talk. 
Tlie  conductor  r)f  a  newspji])er  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  choose  what 
constituencv  he;  will  iittract.  Jt  ph-ase^l  the  TimcH  at  that  day  to 
d»)mestic:ite  itsell',  it  wiis  said,  among  the  aristocracy.  This  may 
have  iK'cn  a  very  narrow  and  ignoble  policy,  but  ilr.  Dclane  had 
as  much  right  to  prefer  to  spend  his  evenings  among  dukes  and 
bislio[).s  as  (.'nl>deu  had  to  spend  his  annuig  manufactuivi'S  and 
merchants.  <bi(;  tliiiig  he  had  nc^t  a  right  to  do,  and  thai  was  to 
f;isten  upon  [)uMic  men  ])ropositions  which  it  was  his  business  to 
know  that  tlicv  had  never  made. 

That  the  Tiuu-^  was  wrong  upon  some  of  the  greatest  questions 
of  Cobdcn's  time  is  ipiite  clear.  How  wrong  it  was  upon  the 
Ikissian  War,  I  lie  China  \Var,  thci  xVmericau  Civil  War,  every  bwly 
knows.  r>ut  let  us  be  just.  Jf  the  7V//iw  was  "wrong,  so  was  the 
Country.  The  nc.ws})aper  only  said  wliat  the  directing  classes  of 
the  country  said.  Cobilen's  own  letters  to  his  friends  show  as 
much  lis  this.  Tlie  Tim'S  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  exponent  of 
all  tliose  oM  ideas  of  niitional  policy  which  Cobden  was  bent  on 
overthrowing.  Just  likci  the  Athenian  Sophist,  the  newspa]K;r 
tauLi.ht  the  conventional  i)r(\judi(H;s  of  those  who  paid  for  it.  It 
is  ;is  if,  .^ays  Socrates  of  the  Sophist  and  his  public,  a  man  had 
observed  the  appetites  of  a  great  and  ]»owerful  beast,  how  to  ap- 
proach it,  why  it  is  furious  or  eidm,  wliat  tones  soothe  and  what 
tones  ii*ritat»j  it.  Like  the  Sophist,  the  newspaper  reflects  the 
niorabty,  the  intenig(Mice,  tlie  tone  of  sentiment,  of  its  public.  If 
the  latter  is  vicious,  so  is  tin;  f(.>rmer. 

As  it  lia])peni'd,  a  great  or^an  in  tlie  penny  press  treated  Cob- 
den, as  he  thought,  even  worse  than  if  its  price  had  beeu  three- 
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pence.  The  Daily  Telegraph  declined  to  print  Cobden's  letter  to 
Mr.  Delane,  from  a  rather  unctuously  expressed  tenderness  for 
Cobden's  reputation ;  but  though  it  suppressed  his  letter,  it  pub- 
lished some  very  unfriendly  comments  on  it  Cobden  protested 
against  this  with  much  vivacity.  The  merciful  haze  of  time  has 
ellaced  the  interest  of  much  of  his  letter,  but  some  portion  of  it  is 
relevant  to  still  unsettled  questions  in  the  constitution  of  the 
literary  priesthood. 

The  question  concerns  the  Qovemment  on  one  side,  and  the  leading  London 
journul  on  the  other.  Does  not  that  aflfect  the  public  ?  Is  the  disiXNial  of 
Gi)vt*rnment  patronage  —  the  appointment  to  posts  which  the  public  pay  — 
a])rivate  or  personal  question?  Recollect,  I  repeat, that  the  entire  contro- 
veri^y  between  us  is,  whether  or  not  the  subject  should  be  shrouded  in 
secnVy.  It  in  not  the  question  of  anonymous  vrritinp  that  is  in  debate.  ThaJt 
is  only  the  red  herring  drawn  across  the  true  scent.  We  all  write  anonymously, 
more  or  less.  The  only  objection  is  to  the  masked  literary  assassin.  Nor  is 
it  a  <|iie>«tion  whether  writers  for  the  press  have  a  right  to  their  share  of  publio 
appointnientd ;  nobody  denies  it.  I  do  not  even  say  that  the  stream  of  pat- 
ronage ought  not  to  flow  to  the  Times  office ;  I  only  contend  that  it  should 
not  run  underground. 

Far  from  thinking  that  the  class  of  whom  wo  are  speaking  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  service,  I  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  fitness  for 
legislative  and  administrative  function,  of  those  who  write  for  the  political 
instruction  of  the  i>eople.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that,  while  I  deny  to  no 
one  the  right  of  an  h(uie5?t  incognitOy  I  regret  that  the  prevalent,  and  perhaps 
unavoidable  habit  of  anonymous  writing  in  the  metropolis,  should  entomt), 
ior  all  pvaetical  political  purposes,  so  much  of  our  best  intellect,  and  rob  so- 
ciity  of  the  full  development  of  that  individuality,  which,  more  than  all  be- 
hiili's,  i«^  es.^cmtial  to  the  progress- and  elevation  of  our  species.  In  the 
]»r(»viii«t's,  the  anonymous  system  has,  practically,  up  to  a  verj*  recent  period, 
iu'Vtr  btcn  in  ojuMation  ;  because,  there,  every  man  s  occupation  was  more  or 
liss  known  to  liis  iieighboi-s.  And,  if  space  pennitted,  I  could  tmce  the 
saliilaiy  c  fleet  of  this  on  the  political  progress  of  the  last  generation  ;  for  it 
Avmild  !)<•  easy  to  adduce  llie  nanies  of  naif  a  score  of  men,  the  conductors  of 
jour:iil^  ill  Leed-j,  Eliid)urgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Norwich,  &e.,  «tc.,  to 
wims*'  ;il>L',  honest,  and  energoti<j  efforts,  as  leaders  of  piddic  opinion  in  their 
several  loealities,  more  than  i)robal)lv  anv  other  traceanle  cause,  the  nation  is 
in'lr'.'trd  for  its  siKves>ful  resistance  to  that  reactionary  spirit,  which,  from 
tin-  cml  of  I  lie  last,  century,  down  to  1820,  i*an  its  course  of  tyrannical  repres- 
sion, and  fillvMl  all  but  the  stoutest  hearts  with  despair.  These  men  have  all 
]»a-s  <1  awav.  but  tliev  should  nrit  be  fonjotten.  And  if,  when  mv  friend  Dr. 
Sniib-,  Itiniseir  a  distinguished  mend^er  of  the  fraternity,  shall  have  coni- 
l»].''>d  his  bio;^ri- 1  )])it..<  of  our  great  discoverers,  and  improvers  in  physical  sci- 
(■:ii<'.  lif  should  ^dve  US  a  volume  of  the  lives  of  those  pioneers  of  political 
j»roir;'-<,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  triumphs  are  traceable  to  something  more 
than  an  investment  of  capital  in  presses  and  type,  with  an  impersonal  editorial 
.-tall',  —  that  they  were  in  each  case  due  to  the  open  and  avowefl  writing,  and 
the  ])ers..iijil  examjde  of  the  individual  man,  who  was  living  in  clear  daylight, 
nnd.  r  tie-  lull  ga/e  of  his  neighbors,  whom  he  was  not  only  stimulating,  but 
ItadiiiL'  in  tie-  oath  of  duty,  and  by  whom  he  was  in  tnrn  cheere^l  and  sus- 
tained. I  miudit  also,  if  space  allowed,  refer  to  the  advantages  which  open 
and  avowtul  journali'*ni  might  aiford  to  the  electoral  body,  in  the  choice  of 
represi-ntatives  to  Parliament.  Those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
connected  with  the  public  prcijs,  who  have  been  elected  during  my  ezpcriencei 
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and  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  fir^t  named,  were  connected  with  provin- 
cial joiiriiuls,  —  Messrs.  Miall,  J:i:iiiiL'>,  .Muejjjuiix;,  Fagan,  Luciis,  and  ottieTv, — 
whati.'wr  may  l)e  the  <lilTeivn<fs  of  npinion  as  to  their  view?,  will  be  acknow]- 
od'^'f'tl  hy  all  who  have  sat  with  them  as  having  been,  in  every  case,  amon** 
tlie  f<ji«'most  of  their  i»ai1y,  for  jmliiical  intelligence  ami  honor. 

I  liave  siuM  enough  to  ^how  that  I  take  a  inoiti  exalted  view  than  mcnt 
men,  of  the  mission  of  those  who  instruet  the  public  thi'ougli  the  iicwscpaper 
press,  and  that,  wliile  ass^Tting  their  title  to  the  niont  honor<:ble  pusts,  I  am 
assailing  only  a  systcfm  by  which  they  are  huddled  clandestinely  into  inferior 
eni])l<»ymenls,  as  the  result  of  a  secret  and  illicit  intercourse  wilii  the  Go%*em- 
ment  of  the.  dav.  An<l  I  revert  to  the  (|Uesti(m  —  has  not  the  country'  a  rijihl 
to  be  infoi-me<l,  on  my  responsibility,  that  this  illicit  intercourse  liao  Iwen 
carriecl  on  between  the  Tinas  and  the  Government;  and  is  the  Daily  Teli- 
grnph  justified  in  intercepting  from  the  ])ublic,  so  far  a.s  lies  in  its  power,  all 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  personal  matter  7 

Here  we  may  leave  tlie  R\il\ject,  merely  remarking  that  to  the 
present  writer  it  seenia  that  the  word  "illicit"  in  the  letter  is  en- 
tircdy  misplaced  and  unintelligible.  There  was  only  one  way  of 
eflectually  checking  the  excessive  authority  of  a  journal  which 
had  al)used  it;  this  was  to  encourage  the  establisliment  of  com- 
iwtilors.  (Jobden  did  as  much  towanls  this  desiralde  end  as  any 
one;,  l)y  his  share  in  the  reduction  of  the  paper  duty,  which  was 
what  made  the  cheap  ])ress  possible.  The  midtiplication  of  news- 
papers and  ])eriodicals  has  had  the  further  effect  of  clearing  away 
tlu;  (dd  charlatanry  and  the  mystery  of  authorship  and  editorship. 
The  names  of  all  important  journalists  are  now  coming  to  be  prac- 
tically as  well  known  as  the  names  of  imj)ortant  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  this  change  has  naturally  l>een  followed  by  that  more 
cjind'ul  sense  of  responsibility  which  Cobden  was  quite  right  in 
insisting  upon. 


CHAPTER  XXX^a 

THE  DANISH  WAK  —  LAST  SPEECHES  IN  PAMJAMENT  — 

COUKESPONDENCE. 

It  was  truly  said  bv  a  Meml)er  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
time,  tliat  if  the  Session  of  1804  were  remembered  at  all  twenty 
vears  afterwards,  it  would  onlv  be  remembered  for  the  answer 
wliirli  it  gave  to  the  t[uestlon,  Shall  or  shall  not  England  take 
part  in  the  struggle  between  Germany  and  Denmark?  This  en- 
tit  K's  it  to  a  notable  jJace  in  any  account  of  Cobden.  The  answer 
that  wa-s  then  given  was  as  remarkable  a  triumph  for  Cobden*8 
principles,  as  the  result  of  the  Don  Pacifico  debate  had  been  a 
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victory  for  Lord  Palmerston  fourteen  years  befoia  The  great 
wave  of  Nationality  which  was  the  moving  force  in  Europe  for  so 
many  years  after  the  storm  of  1843,  now  swept  into  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  brought  Danes  and  Gtermans  into  violent  collision. 
We  may  here  content  ourselves  with  Cobden's  own  account  of 
what  he  justly  called  that  most  complicated  of  all  questions.  *'  In 
1852,"  he  said, "  by  the  mischievous  activity  of  our  Foreign  Office, 
seven  diplomatists  were  brought  round  a  green  table  in  London  to 
settle  the  destinies  of  a  million  of  people  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  or  the  tendencies  or  the  interests  of  that  peoplec 
The  preamble  of  the  treaty  which  was  there  and  then  agreed  to 
stated  that  what  those  seven  diplomatists  were  going  to  do  was 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  to  sustain 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Kings,  Emperors,  Princes,  were 
represented  at  that  meeting,  but  the  people  had  not  the  slightest 
voice  or  right  in  the  matter.  They  settled  the  treaty,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  between  those  two  prov- 
inces and  Denmark.  The  tendency  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  those  provinces  —  about  a  million  of  them  altogether— 
was  altogether  in  the  direction  of  Germany.  From  that  time  to 
this  year  the  treaty  was  followed  by  constant  agitation  and  dis- 
cord ;  two  wars  have  sprung  out  of  it,  and  it  has  ended  in  the 
treaty  being  torn  to  pieces  by  two  of  the  Governments  who  were 
prominent  parties  to  the  treaty."  ^ 

The  question  was  whether  England  should  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
weak  Power  against  the  two  strong  ones.  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Russell  were  in  favor  of  vigorous  intervention,  both  before 
the  war  broke  out,  and  after  the  failure  of  tlie  London  Conferenca 
They  undoubtedly  encouraged  Denmark  to  resist  They  were  held 
back  by  colleagues,  against  whose  timidity  the  two  veterans  bit- 
terly nuirniiired  to  one  another.^  When  the  London  Conference 
broke  up,  there  was  a  universal  apprehension  that  the  active  party 
in  the  Cal^inct  would  still  carry  the  day,  and  that  Great  Britain 
\vould  find  herself  committed  without  an  ally  to  the  terrible  peril 
of  a  war  with  Germany. 

"  At  the  end  of  June,"  as  Cobden  described  it,  "  the  Prime  Min- 
ister announced  that  he  was  going  to  produce  the  protocols,  and 
to  state  the  decision  of  the  Government  upon  the  question.  He 
gave  a  week's  notice  of  this  intention,  and  then  I  witnessed  what 
has  convinced  me  that  we  have  achieved  a  revolution  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  whippers-in  —  you  know  what  I  mean  —  those 
on  each  side  of  the  House  who  undertake  to  take  stock  of  the 
number  and  the  opinions  of  their  followers  —  the  whippers-in 

1  Speeches,  ii.  341.  3  Mr.  Ashley's  Life  t^  Lwd  Palmentoi^  IL  437,  4dS. 
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during  tli(;  wcM*k  wore  takinj^  soiiiulin^^s  of  the  inclination  of  Mem- 
bers of  lli(;   llouso  of  Coniinuns.     And  then  came  up  from  the 
count ly  siu'h  a  iniuiircr^taLion  of  f>i)iiiiou  against  war,  thcit  day 
after  djiv  <luriii'j:  that  eventful  week  Memlier  after  MomWr  from 
tli(;  laru(.*.st;  const ilucnci(;s  wt^nt  to  tliose  who  acted  for  the  Govem- 
nn'iiL  in  I  Parliament,  and  told  thcni  distinctly  that  they  would  not 
allow  war  on  any  such  niattoi*s  as  Schleswig  and  ITolstein.     Then 
came  sur^in*:^:  up  from  all  the  j^reat  seats  and  centres  of  manufac- 
turinu:  and  commercial  activity  one  unanimous  veto  upon  war  for 
this  matter  of  Schleswicr  ami  Holstein."^     The  result  was  that 
when  L<»rd  rulmerston  came  down  t(>  the  House  on  that  mem- 
orable afternoon  of  the  27th  of  June,  it  was  to  make  the  pro- 
found! v  satisfaclorv,  but  i>rofoundlv  luimiliatinj'  announcement. 
that  there  was  to  b(»  no  war.     They  had  ascertained,  he  saiil,  that 
France  dccliniid  to  take  any  active  part  in  support  of  Denmark. 
Th(*v  had  ascertained  that  llussia  would  take  no  jmrt.     The  whole 
brunt  of  the;    elibrt  recjuisite  for  dislodyinjLi[  the  (?erman  troops 
M^)uM  fall  upon  this  country  alone.     Under  tliese  circumstances, 
thev  had  not  tliou^ht  it  consistent  witli  their  dutv  to  advise  the 
SovenML»n  to  undertake  the  task,     ly^rd  Pal mei*st on  wound  up  bis 
statement   by  menaces  of  j:ri'eat  things  to  be  done  by  the  Govem- 
mc'iit  if  Prussia  and  Austria  went  a  step  further  in  certain  possi- 
1)1(^  diiections.     These  curiouslv  h(dlow  and  ill-timed  thix*at5  were 
ri>ceived  witli  h)ud  shouts  of  derision,  and  Mr.  Disimdi  had  the 
whole  House*  with  liim  when  he  dcMiounced  them  as  spiritless  aud 
senseless.     ]I(;  had  the  House  with  him  when  he  went  on  to  sav 
tliat,  jud^ini:,^  from  the  ya^t,  he  would  ])refer  that  the  afVaira  of  the 
couniry  should  be  con(lucte«l  on  the  jmnciples  of  the  Member  for 
Pochdale   and   the  MendM'r  Wn'  I>irmini»ham.     In  tliat  c;ise  tlie 
(M»nsc(|ucn'cs  mi;^ht  be  the  same,  but  the  ])osition  of  iMJjiland 
W(»uld  b(!  more  consistent  and  more  dignified.     At  least  these  two 
^^•nilf'iiKMi  would  threaten  nobotly ;  at  least  they  would  not  have 
toM   i)enmark  that  if  she  were  attacked  she  would  not  find  lier- 
st'ir  aloiK* ;  at  least  they  would  not  have  exasperated  Germany  by 
cliM'laimin^  in  the  fidl  Parliament  of  P2n^dand  against  the  "  apgra- 
valrd  (»uiraLi(*s  "  »»f  her  policy  :  at  least  tliev  would  not  have  lured 
l)eumark  on  by  delusive,  counsels  and  lallacious  hopes, 

When  in  course  of  tinu?  Mr,  Disi-jieli  moved  a  vote  of  censure, 
('t»lMh.'n  did  not  let  the  (»])])ortunity  slip.  Tlie  inherent  strength 
<>f  hi^  ])osition  maih.^.  his  s])eec,h  even  nioi*e  free  than  usual  from 
bitterness  or  |)ersonaliiy.  li  was  felt  that  the  humiliating  break- 
dnwii  uf  the  J'orei.un  Ollic.\  and  the  meddlinj^  and  impotent 
diplnniacy  nf  which  T.ord  Palmerston  was  now  the  traditional 
representative,  was  a  complete  justification  of  the  great  principles 

1  SjKcchiSt  ii.  344. 
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of  non-intervention  as  he  had  preached  them  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion. For  the  last  time,  as  it  was  destined  to  be,  he  pressed  home 
the  old  arguments  for  taking  all  reasonable  and  possible  precau- 
tions for  avoiding  Continental  quarrels.  "  Our  country,"  he  said, 
"  requires  peace.  Some  people  think  it  is  very  degrading,  very 
base,  that  an  Englishman  should  speak  of  his  country  as  requir- 
ing peace,  and  as  being  entitled  to  enjoy  its  blessings ;  and  if  we 
alhide  to  our  enormous  commercial  and  industrial  engagements  as 
a  reason  why  we  should  avoid  these  petty  embroilments,  we  are 
told  that  we  are  selfish  and  grovelling  in  our  politics.  But  I  say 
we  were  very  wrong  to  take  such  measures  as  were  calculated  to 
extend  our  commerce,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  use  pnidential 
precautions  to  keep  our  varied  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
operations  free  from  the  mischiefs  of  unnecessary  war.  You  have 
in  this  country  engagements  of  the  most  extensive  and  compli- 
cated kind.  You  have  extended  your  operations  during  the  last 
twenty- five  years  to  such  a  degree,  that  you  are  now  actually  ex- 
porting three  times  as  much  as  you  did  twenty-five  years  ago  — 
that  is,  your  foreign  commerce,  and  the  manufactures  on  which  it 
depends,  have  grown  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  twice  as  much  as 
they  grew  in  a  thousand  years  before."  —  (July  5.) 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  followed  him  in  the  debate,  observed 
caustically  that  though  Cobden  was  about  to  support  the  Grovem- 
ment  against  the  vote  of  censure,  his  enthusiasm  for  them  was 
not  very  warm.  The  Member  for  Rochdale,  he  said,  was  about  as 
good  a  friend  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  Her  Majesty's 
Cfovernmeut  had  been  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark ;  there  was, 
however,  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that 
whereas  the  Government  gave  to  Denmark  abundance  of  good 
words  but  no  material  aid,  the  honorable  Member  was  about  to 
give  the  Government  all  liis  material  aid,  while  he  accompanied 
it  with  a  full  dose  of  what  certainly  could  not  be  called  fair  words. 
When  the  division  was  taken,  the  Government  won  by  a  majority 
of  eighteen,  but  Lord  Palmerston  must  have  felt  that  the  policy 
of  Free  Trade  had,  among  many  other  changes  which  it  had 
wnjught,  finally  taken  the  supreme  control  of  peace  and  war  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  old  territorial  oligarchy. 

Cohilen  made  two  other  elaborate  speeches  in  the  course  of  the 
session.  One  was  introductory  of  a  series  of  resolutions  on  a 
subject  on  which  he  had  long  entertained  strong  views,  the  grefit 
extension  of  Government  manufacturing  establishments.  In  this, 
as  in  his  views  on  the  greater  subject  of  Free  Trade,  Cobden  was 
able  to  quote  the  illustrious  authority  of  Burke  in  favor  of  the 
principle  which  he  was  now  advocating,  that  the  Government 
should  not  be  allowed  to  manufacture  for  itself  any  article  which 
could  be  obtained  from  private  producers  in  a  competitive  mar- 


on 
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ket.^    Tlie  other  important  speech  had  been  made  earlier  in  the 
session,  and  carried  his  views  of  foreign  policy  into  a  field  where 
their  application  was  becoming,  and  has  remained,  more  urgentlj 
necessary  tlian  it  was  even  in  the  spliere  of  Continental  Europa 
lie  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention by  force  of  arms  in  the  internal  political  affairs  of  foreign 
countries,  which  we  i^rofess  to  olisen^e  in  Europe  and  America, 
should  also  be  observed  in  our  intercr)urse  with  the  Empire  of 
Cliina.2    What  gave  special  i)oint  to  the  resolution  was  the  fact 
that  at  this  time  we  were  in  danger  of  repeating  the  same  xin- 
lence  and  the  same  impolicy  which  had  worketl  such  confusion  in 
China,  in  forcing  intercourse  upon  the  people  of  Japan.     Xow,  as 
on  many  occasions  before,  Cobden  showed  his  sense  of  the  danger 
that  the  cry  for  new  markets  might  become  as  mischievous  as 
the  old  cry  for  extended  dominion.     The  enormous  expansion  of 
manufacturing  industry  had  made  some  of  the  commercial  class 
as  ready  to  use  violence  in  opening  fresh  fields  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  as  the  aristocracy  had  ever  been  to  use  it  in  satisfying  their 
national  ])ride  or  military  ambition.     Cobden's  demonstration  of 
the  perils  which  lie  before  us  on  this  side,  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  consider  moral  as  well  as  material  perils,  still  remains  as  apt 
and  as  timely  as  it  was  in  his  own  day. 

Cobden  wi-ote  his  hmgest  letters  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Samner 
and  M.  Chevalier.  He  protested,  as  we  sec,  against  the  early  ten- 
dencies of  his  American  friend,  to  imitate  the  worst  fanlts  of  the 
w()i>;t  kind  of  European  diplomacy ;  and  to  his  French  friend  he 
put  a  question  as  to  what  might  liai»pen  in  1870,  which  subse- 
quent events  made  curiously  significant 

Character  of  President  Lincoln. 

*'Jfm.  7.  (To  Mi\  Sinmur.) — You  will  soon  b^n  to  busy 
yourselves  with  the  task  of  IVesident-making.  I  hope  yon  wiU 
re-elect  ilr.  Lincoln.  He  is  rising  in  reputation  in  Europe  apart 
from  the  success  of  the  Xorth.  He  possesses  great  moral  quali- 
ties, wliich  in  the  lon^-run  tell  more  on  the  fortunes  of  the  world 
in  these  days  tlian  mere  intellect.  I  always  thought  his  want  of 
(MiLirj^^ed  experience  was  a  disadvantage  to  him.  Bat  he  knows 
his  own  countrymen  evidently,  and  that  is  the  main  point  And 
l)eing  a  stranger  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  has  the  less  tempte- 
tion  to  eml)ark  in  foreign  controversies  or  quarrela  Nothing 
sh<jws  Iiis  solid  sense  more  than  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
avoids  all  outside  complications.     His  truthful  elevation  of  ch«^ 

^  TIiiA  excellent  Rpc4>nh,  wliieh  was  Cohdcn's  last  peifonmnoa  in  tlw  Houi  rf 
Connn«ins,  is  to  Ik-  found  in  Uansardf  clxxvi.,  July  22,  1864, 
2  May  31,  ISGi. 
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aeter,  and  Ills  somewhat  stolid  placidity  of  nature,  put  it  quite  be« 
yond  the  power  of  other  governmeuta  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  him» 
and  inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  those  who  are  committing 
themselves  to  the  side  of  the  North.  I  say  all  this  on  the  as- 
sumption that  he  has  irrevocably  committed  himself  to  *  abolition' 
as  the  result  of  the  war.  Any  compromise  on  that  question  would 
cover  your  cause  with  eternal  infamy,  and  render  the  sanguinary 
civil  war  with  which  you  have  desolated  the  North  and  South  a 
useless  butchery." 

The  American  War. 

"Midhurst,  Aug,  18,  1864.  (  „  )  —  I  still  look  forward  with 
unabated  confidence  to  the  triumph  of  the  North.  But  I  begin 
to  speculate  on  the  effect  which  the  failure  of  Grant's  campaign 
may  have  on  your  politics.  Sometimes  I  speculate  on  the  possi- 
bility of  your  imitating  the  course  which  political  parties  often 
follow  here,  and  that  your  Democrats,  who  appear  to  be  for  peace, 
may  come  into  power,  and  carry  out  even  more  successfully  than 
your  party  could  do  the  policy  of  war  and  abolition  of  slavery. 
Like  Peel  in  his  course  on  Free  Trade  and  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, they  would  have  the  advantage  of  beinij  sure  of  the  support 
of  the  honest  advocates  of  the  policy  they  adopted,  even  although 
they  were  nominally  in  the  ranks  of  their  political  opponents. 
What  I  most  dread  is  your  falling  into  political  confusion  in  the 
North !  That  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  principle  of  self- 
government  everywhere." 

Garibaldi's  Visit  to  London. 

4 

"  May  3,  1864.  {To  M.  Chevalier.)  —  I  thought  you  were  now 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  England  not  to  attach  undue  impor- 
tance to  the  Garibaldi  affair,  in  so  far  as  our  ministers  are  con- 
cerned.^ They  of  course  were  only  acting  a  political  part  in 
order  to  catch  a  little  of  the  popularity  which  for  the  moment 
sun-ounded  the  Italian  hero.  You  do  not  of  course  suppose  that 
Palmerston  entertains  any  views  in  common  with  Garibaldi.  It 
would  be  diffi'nilt  indeed  to  sliow  that  he  has  any  views  at  all  be- 
yond the  wish  to  hold  office  by  flattering  the  popular  passions  of 
the  hour.  The  people  were  quite  sincere  in  tlie  homage  they 
offered  to  the  Italian.^     They  believed  in  his  honesty  and  disin- 

1  CJaribaldi  arrived  in  England  on  April  3.  The  wild  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  was  received  by  the  d«'ns<*st  niiis.s<'s  that  ever  atten^led  a  procession  in  London, 
nind«'  the.  Oovernment  uiicoinfortable.  By  some  intrigue,  the  gi-eat  hero  of  the 
Eurojieau  Revolution  was  hurried  out  of  the  country  in  the  Duke  of  Sutheriand's 
yaclit. 

'^  '*  London,  May  \(K     {ToAfr.  T.  B.  Potter.) —  ....  The  working  people  in 
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terestedness,  and  they  kuow  him  to  be  a  good  fighter  !    There  is 
a   certain   auti^iue   pictiiresqueness  about  the   nian   too    \i'hich 
attracts  tlie  si^^hi-loving  multitude.     But  there  are  perhaps  other 
reasons  why  the  middle  classes  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pop- 
ulace.    They  Ixjlieve  him  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Pope,  and  you 
know  what  ardent  Protestants  we  are !    The  Dukes  and  Duch- 
esses took  possession  of  Garibaldi  to  keep  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  democrats,  and  when  they  had  finished  feting  him,  they 
sent  liim  strai^nrht  home  to  Caprera  in  a  Duke's  yacht     It  was 
ex])ected  that  he  would  make  a  tour  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
all  arrangements  had  been  made  to  receive  him  in  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  and  other  places.     But  it  was  feared  by  his  aristo- 
cmtic  acquaintances  in  London  that  if  lie  went  to  the  provinces 
lie  might  be  talking  too  revolutionarily,  and  so  he  was  persuaded 
to  go  away  home,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  country  democrats, 
who  consider  themselves  '  done.*     All  this  is  merely  the  play  of 
our  political  game,  in  which  the  so-called  statesmen  and  mfnis- 
ters  of  the  Crown  do  not  act  a  very  dignified  jMirt,     The  affairs  of 
the  ('onforence  are  not  very  promising.     It  seems  that  we  are  to 
l>e  thankful  that  France  and  England  are  not  on  better  tema 
Last  autunm  France  was  apparently  willing  to  go  to  war  with 
liussia  for  Poland,  and  England  declined.     I*Tow  England  seems 
to  Ije  desirous  of  going  to  war  with  Germany  for  Denmark,  and 
France  declines!     So  we  have  preserved  peace  in  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  the  entente  cordiald' 


Free  Trade  in  France. 

"27  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  June  2T.  (  „  )  —  I  ought 
to  have  written  to  you  more  prom]^tly,  to  thank  you  for  the  veiy 
kind  invitation  conveyed  in  your  last  letter.  Be  assured  that  it 
would  give  my  wife  and  me  very  great  pleasure  to  come  and  pav 
Madame  Chevalier  and  you  a  long  family  visit  in  the  HeraulL  1 
am,  however,  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of 
your  friendly  offer  of  hospitality.  In  the  present  state  of  my 
health  I  am  obliged  to  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  being 
compelled  to  go  abroad  in  the  winter.  You  know  that  the  cli- 
mate of  England  from  May  to  Octoljer  is  the  finest  in  the  woiM, 
and  gives  no  excuse  for  the  invalid  to  leave  home.     I  must  theie- 

the  metro|M)lis  arc  very  proud  of  their  reception  of  Garibaldi,  and  thoae  of  th 
pruviuc»^s  jin;  Iiopiiif^  for  aiiotliLT  opiM>rtunitv  of  fetiiif(  him. 

"  Wlicii  will  till*  masses  of  tills  country  iM'gin  to  think  of  home  poHtial  Ow 
frir'Titl  Bri^'lit  ol»s«*n't"l,  sis  ho  f;;izc«l  from  n  wimlow  in  Parliament  Street  on  thatiBi 
of  thousands  that  chirred  the  Italian,  *  If  the  pco]ile  would  only  make  a  fnr  wsA 
deiiioiist  nit  ions  for  themselves,  we  could  do  something  for  them.'  But  BOtUm 
e\n-pt  foreign  ^lolitics  scemti  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people,  preti^  or  Fi^ 
lia!n«'nt." 
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fore  i-emain  with  my  family  in  the  summer,  in  the  fear  that  my 
health  may  compel  me  to  go  to  the  south  in  the  winter.  1  should 
be  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  passing  a  few  weeks  with 
you.  Among  other  matters  we  could  talk  over  the  progress  of 
Free  Trade  in  France.  I  confess  I  am  not  satisfied  that  you  do 
not  continue  to  make  further  reforms,  if  only  to  guard  against 
reaction  in  those  already  made.  Time  is  passing.  It  is  now  four 
years  since  we  arranged  your  tariff.  Are  you  sure  that  in  1870 
you  will  be  so  completely  under  the  Fi*ee  Trade  regime  as  to  pre- 
vent the  government  of  that  day  (God  knows  what  it  may  be) 
from  going  back  to  protection  after  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  ex- 
pires. 

**  We  are  in  a  critical  political  situation  here.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  will  happen  in  a  week  or  two  in  the  House.  The  Whigs 
are  in  a  very  sorry  plight.  But  the  Tories  are  so  stupid  that 
they  seem  hardly  capable  of  profiting  by  the  blunders  of  their 
opponents.  The  Opposition  is  to  meet  to-morrow  at  Lord  Derby's, 
to  consider  the  next  step.  If  they  move  a  resolution  implying 
censure  on  the  Government  for  not  having  gone  to  war,  they  will 
not  Ije  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  for  both  sides  are 
very  much  opposed  to  war  in  behalf  of  the  Danes.  I  have  been 
much  struck  with  this  pacific  sentiment  in  both  parties.  It  is 
quite  different  from  what  it  was  previous  to  the  Crimean  War." 

Tone  of  English  Politics. 

''  Midhurst,  Nov.  5.  (  „  )  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  and 
Madame  Chevalier  are  returning  in  good  health  to  Paris.  It  is  a 
lon'^  time  since  we  exchan«^ed  letters.  But  I  have  been  ve^etat- 
ing  here  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
have  bad  no  news  to  communicate  to  distant  friends.  I  have  not 
yet  made  up  my  mind  whether  I  shall  leave  home  for  a  more 
sunny  region  this  winter.  It  will  depend  on  my  health  and  the 
temperature  of  our  English  winter.  I  do  not  contemplate  in  any 
case  going  to  Africa.  It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  South- 
ern Europe.  But  I  confess  I  have  a  great  repugnance  to  making 
a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  merely  on  an  errand  of  health. 

"  I  have  received  the  Dehats  with  its  article  on  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem. We  have  made  a  first  step ;  but  when  T  think  with  what 
Chinese  slowness  we  march  in  tlie  path  of  reform,  it  makes  me 
desj»air  of  living  to  see  this  useful  change  carried  into  effect. 

•*  Our  politics  are  very  stagnant.  How  could  they  l^e  other- 
wise ?  .  .  .  .  But  there  is  one  ^reat  chanire  amountin^f  to  a  revo- 
lution  which  lias  been  accomplished  in  our  foreign  policy.  After 
the  fiasco  of  last  Session  on  the  Danish  question,  our  Forei;^n 
Otfice  will  never  again  attempt  to  involve  us  in  any  European 
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entanglements  for  the  Balance  of  Tower,  or  for  any  c1  ynastic  pu^ 
]K)se.  Henceforth  we  shall  observe  an  absolute  ulistention  fntui 
Continental  ]X)litics.  Non-intervention  is  the  juJiey  <)f  all  future 
governments  in  this  country.  So  let  tht*  (imnd  Turk  lake  car^ 
of  himself,  for  we  shall  never  fight  his  battle  again.  Until  tlnr 
American  war  is  at  an  end  we  sliall  not  ivcover  our  natural  V^im 
of  politics  in  this  country.  I  am  still  convinced  the  South  will 
have  to  succumb.  The  geogniphical  ditlieulties  of  ftejiar.i(i"U 
have  always  appeaitid  to  me  to  bu  insurmtMUitabU*.  Tlie  iu«»utlj 
of  the  ^Iississii»j)i  alone  is  enou,t:h  to  |trevent  Jetf  l)avis  fmu 
establi.shing  liis  slave  empin^  It  would  be  easier  to  establish  un 
'  Kast  Au'dia '  bv  tlie  secession  of  Kent  and  Essex  at  the  niuuih 
of  the  Thames,  than  to  set  up  an  inde|H'ndent  State  in  Lnuisiaiu. 
It  is  not  a  (piestion  ever  to  Ia?  discussed.  It  is  an  ini]M>ssibihtv. 
Have  YOU  not  like  mvself  Ixien  astonisheil  at  tlie  tinanciul  resour- 
ces  of  the  North?  I  luive  just  seen  a  ]iam]»li!et  recently  ]iubli$]u'«l 
in  Washington  by  ^ir.  IHodget  i)n  the  linain-ial  and  industrial  iv- 
sources  of  the  Union.  I  have  been  astounded  bv  the  facts  an*! 
figures  it  gives  from  Government  returns,  railway  tratties.  iVc. 
showing  the  almost  increilible  and  fabulous  inrrofik'  of  every  kijnl 
of  ]>rotluction  in  the  Nurthcrn  States  during  tlie  last  three  yesirs 
of  war.  It  is  quite  clear  that  America  stands  on  a  different  U^'i- 
ing  i'nmi  the  old  world,  and  that  its  powers,  whetlirr  in  jn-ace  «* 
^var,  are  to  l»e  measured  by  a  different  standanl.  In  eoni|Kirin!; 
their  powers  of  endurance  or  n'Cfivery,  we  must  consider  ihi*  one 
to  be  a  man  of  twenty-live  and  the  other  of  sixty " 

Iiitfrnutioiiul  Liiw. 

*'S''jif.  3.  ^To  Ifninf  Ashin,rth,  E.^jA  —  The  great  fallacy  tliat 
runs  ijirough  lioundi*ll  Palmers  aiguments  is  in  the  assum]iti«ia 
that  *  International  Liw'  is  a  fixed  and  imnnitable  coile  like  tlie 
Ten  Cnmmandments,  and  that  it  wnuhl  In*  wnmg  in  us  now  t«i  s«i 
up  any  new  precedents  c)r  iiniovations.  N«»w  the  whole  of  what 
is  called  International  Maritime  I-,:iw  is  mere  jHvciHlents.gi*nendly 
enianatiuLT  from  our  own  Courts,  and  then  ailojUiil  by  the  Auieri- 
rans  ///  tiiin'<  ami  vlnvm^tn  lir,':^  i^nitf  dlfft  i*enf  ft\*h\  ihr  prt'a^Hf 

"  \\\*  at:reed  t<j  a  fund.i mental  chango  in  tlie  l»ast*.s  of  tin*  Mari- 
time Codi*  at  the  ConLrrcss  of  Paris  after  the  Crimean  War  in 
1  ■<.".<;,  ;iH,l  I  In-  rrir.tt  error  has  U^fU  that  we  did  ni»t  seize  tlw 
np]Hirt unity  of  the  American  war  t  >  still  further  iidax  the  ••M 
sy-i«'ni  in  the  intcre-^ts  of  non-coinbalants  at  .«ea,  Instcsul  rf 
wliiih  Pnunilell  Palnur,  wh  ►  is  a  lawyer  and  not  a  statesuiaii,  li:».* 
brcn  put  fnrward  as  the  r.\-pr)iicnt  of  l>ritis1i  jYolicy,  and  lie  W 
l.iid  <lo\\n  ]»rinci]»lis  whirli  will  tell  f«'arfully  ngsunst  u?  at  a 
future  linir The  declaration  of  Paris  in  185G  ajainJ  j9rin* 
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teering  becomes  a  mere  pretentious  hoax,  when  we  see  that  ships 
such  as  the  '  Greorgia'  and  '  Tallahassee'  are  recognized  as  ships  of 
war,  merely  because  they  carry  a  bit  of  paper  ^Ued  a  '  Ck)mmis- 
sion'  inst^  of  one  called  a  'Letter  of  Marqua'  It  is  most 
important  that  you  should  disabuse  our  ship-owners  from  their 
delusion  that  this  declaration  against  privateering  will  be  of  any 
benefit  to  them  after  such  precedents  as  we  are  now  establishing 
in  the  event  of  our  being  at  war." 

The  Law  of  Blockade. 


*'  Sept.  9.  (  „  ) — The  Blockade  Laws  are  about  as  rascally 
an  invention  as  the  old  Com  Laws.  Suppose  Tom  Sayers  Uv^ 
in  a  street,  and  on  the  opposite  side  lived  a  shopkeeper  with  whom 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing.  Tom  quarrels  with  his  shop- 
keeper and  forthwith  sends  him  a  challenge  to  fight,  which  is 
accepted.  Tom,  being  a  powerful  man^  sends  word  to  each  and 
every  householder  in  the  street  that  he  is  going  to  fight  the  shop- 
keeper, and  that  until  he  has  finished  fighting  no  person  in  the 
street  must  have  any  dealings  with  the  shopkeeper.  'We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  quarrel/  say  the  inhabitants,  'and  you 
have  no  riglit  to  stop  our  dealings  with  the  shopkeeper.' 

"  The  aigument  is  just  as  good  on  a  large  scale  as  on  a  small 
one  —  for  fifty  millions  as  for  one  person.  The  various  govern- 
ments of  England  have  been  the  chief  and  almost  only  supporters 
of  tlie  blockade  laws,  and  no  nation  on  earth  will  be  so  much 
injured  by  them,  not  to  say  a  word  of  their  injustice.  The  sooner 
the  blockade  laws  follow  the  Corn  and  Navigation  laws  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  nations,  and  for  England  in  particular." 

The  Danish  War. 

**  July  1.  {To  Mr.  Ashworth.) —  ....  The  House  of  Com 
mens  is  remarkably  pacific.  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
all  but  universal  feeling  among  members  on  both  sides  against 
going  to  war  on  this  Danish  question.  I  really  don't  believe  there 
are  fifty  men  in  the  House,  who,  if  their  votes  were  to  decide  the 
question,  would  vote  for  war.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  inas- 
niuih  as  the  press  had  been  very  warlike,  and  full  of  threats  and 
bmggadocio.  There  was  a  section  of  the  Cabinet  quite  ready  to 
do  anj/thing  for  popularity.  But  the  whipper-iii  carried  such  a 
report  of  tlie  tone  of  the  House,  as  to  decide  the  Government  to 
do  nothing. 

"I  attribute  this  remarkable  change  in  the  temper  of  the  House 
since  tlie  Crimean  war  to  the  enormous  amount  of  material  inter- 
ests at  stake. 
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"We  are  exporting  now  at  the  rate  of  160,000,000/.  a  year, 
threefold  our  tnide  twenty  years  ago.  This  must  Iiave  given  in 
immense  force  to  the  Conservative  jKiace  principles  of  the  countiy. 
The  House  of  Commons  reprcsents  the  wealth  of  the  country 
though  not  its  numbers,  and  1  liave  no  doubt  the  members  hear 
from  all  the  gi-eat  seats  of  our  commercial  ship-owning  and  manu- 
facturing industries  that  the  busy  prosi)erous  people  there  wish  to 
be  at  peace.  This  is  one  of  the  efl'ects  which  we  advocates  of 
Free  Trade  always  pi-edicted  and  desired  as  the  consequence  of 
extended  commercial  operations.  liut  the  manner  in  which  the 
princiiJe  is  now  opemtiug  is  most  remarkable.  .  .  .  ." 

"  Jalij  26.  (  „  )  —  ....  I  am  glad  you  liked  my  lost 
speeches.  One  has  moi*e  and  more  the  {lainful  impression  that  it 
is  after  all  mei*e  barivu  talk.  I  do  not  see  how  any  material  iui- 
]>rovement  in  ])ul>lic  affaii-s  is  |>ossible,  so  long  as  this  old  man  at 
the  head  can  contrive  to  use  all  parties  for  his  own  ends.  AVith 
Gladstone  and  Cribson  for  his  colleagues,  and  with  a  tacit  conni- 
vance from  a  section  of  the  Tories,  there  can  1x3  no  honesty  in  our 
party  life  and  little  chance  for  ridding  ourselves  of  the  incubus, 
excepting  with  the  aid  of  Time,  which  I  suppose  will  enforce  a 
superannuation  upon  the  old  gentleman  some  day. 

'*  It  wouhl  have  given  me  very  great  enjoyment  to  have  visited 
you  at  your  Highland  box,  but  I  go  ipiietly  among  my  children 
at  Dunford  during  the  fme  weather,  for  I  always  feel  under  the 
liability  of  being  induced  to  leave  home  for  a  southern  clime  in 
the  winter.  During  the  Session  I  see  little  of  my  young  people, 
and  1  Ideally  think  it  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  pleasant  to  rela.x  after 
the  turmoil  of  the  House  and  the  clubs  among  the  minds  of 
children.  I  rememl>er  hearing  Wakley  say  in  the  House,  when 
O'Criunell  iirst  showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  that  if  he  would 
withdniw  from  ])olitics  and  live  with  his  gmmlchildren,  he  might 
last  for  ten  years.     But  he  died  in  a  twelvemonth." 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

SPEECH  AT  ROCHDALE  —  THE  LAND    QUESTION  —  CORBESPONDEKCB 

—  LAST   DAYS    AND   DE.VTH. 

In  XovomlH?r  Colxlen  went  down  to  ISochdale  to  make  his  annual 
sp(M.-th  to  his  consiitULMit."!*.  He  was  not  in  very  good  spirits  when 
Ik*  started,  and  the  extortion  of  travelling  and  of  speaking  to  an 
euurmous  audience  lowered  his  jx^wers  still  further.     It  was  the 
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largest  meeting  on  one  floor  that  he  had  ever  attended.  The 
speech  itself  is  one  of  his  longest.^  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  absent 
at  Leamington,  said  that,  when  he  read  it,  he  marvelled  how  Gob- 
den  could  have  made  such  a  speech  when  times  were  so  dulL 
Besides  being  one  of  his  longest,  it  is  perhaps  the  one  that  gives 
the  best  idea  of  his  manner,  and  opens  the  easiest  view  to  his  the- 
ory of  the  foreign  policy  which  is  proper  for  Great  Britain  in  her 
existing  circumstances.  We  see  in  it  to  perfection  what  Mr*  Dis- 
raeli commended  in  him,  that  careful  art  of  avoiding  to  drive  his 
arguments  to  an  extremity,  which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
singular  persuasiveness. 

It  was  in  this  speech  that  he  made  the  memorable  declaration 
on  the  Land  Question.  We  have  already  seen  (above,  p.  601)  what 
he  said  the  year  before  in  the  same  place :  that  the  ^glish  peas- 
antry had  no  parallel  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  there  is  no 
other  country  in  the  world  where  the  peasantry  is  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  land.^  He  now  said :  —  "If  I  were  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty,  instead  of  being  unhappily  twice  that  number 
of  years,  I  would  take  Adam  Smith  in  hand  —  I  would  not  go 
beyond  him,  I  would  have  no  politics  in  it — I  would  take  Adam 
Smith  in  hand,  and  I  would  have  a  League  for  free  trade  in  land 
just  as  we  had  a  League  for  free  trade  in  cora  Tou  will  find  just 
the  same  authority  in  Adam  Smith  for  one  as  for  the  other ;  and 
if  it  were  taken  up,  as  it  must  be  taken  up  to  succeed,  not  as  a 
political,  revolutionary,  Badical,  Chartist  notion,  but  taken  up  on 
politico-economical  grounds,  the  agitation  would  be  certain  to  suc- 
ceed." '  What  it  was  that  he  precisely  meant  by  free  trade  in 
land  he  did  not  more  particularly  specify.  His  reference  to  Adam 
Smith  is  enough  to  show  that  he  contemplated  the  abolition  of 
entails  and  other  artificial  means  of  tying  land  up  in  long  settle- 
ments ;  and,  like  all  men  of  sense,  he  constantly  advocated  im- 
proved facilities  in  the  machinery  of  transfer.  How  much  further 
he  was  prepared  to  go,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that,  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  was  inclined  to  favor  the 
French  system  of  compulsory  partition,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  he  was  not  likely  to  sympathize  with  any  of  the 
vague  projects  for  what  tlieir  authors  call  the  nationalization  of 
the  laud.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  friendly  to  the  legislative  recognition,  not  only  in  Ireland 
but  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  principle  of  Tenant  Right.  In  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  his  speeclies  in  the  time  of  the  Com  Law, 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  (see  above,  pp.  214,  215),  he 
insisted  upon  security  of  tenure  as  the  first  condition  of  prosper- 
ity alike  to  landlord,  tenant,  and  laborer.     This  security  he  ej^- 

1  Speeches,  ii.  339.     November  23,  1864.  *  Speeekes,  iL  116. 

«  Speeches,  ii.  367.     See  JFealth  of  Nations,  Book  ill.  chap,  ii 
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pected  to  find  in  leases,  that  should  contain  none  of  those  restrict- 
ive covcnuuts  which  now  so  constantly  hamper  the  tenant  in  the 
manner  of  applying  his  capital  and  carrying  on  his  businesaL 
Perhaps  he  might  have  been  pei-suaded  that  leases  themselves  are 
found  by  the  people  concerned  to  be  a  practical  impediment  to  the 
free  movement  of  capital;  and  in  this  way  might  have  come 
round  to  such  a  form  of  legislative  Tenant  Sight  -as  would  give 
the  security  of  a  lease  without  involving  an  inconveniently  loi^ 
duration.  However  this  may  be,  we  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  no 
complete  scheme  of  Cobden's  views  on  the  English  Land  Ques- 
tion.^ His  solution  of  the  question  of  the  same  name  in  Ireland, 
we  have  already  seen  (above,  pp.  329,  330,  344,  375).  He  would 
"give  Ireland  to  the  Irish." 

Although  the  few  sentences  which  concerned  a  Land  League  did 
most  to  startle  attention  at  the  moment,  Cobden's  last  speech 
dealt  nmch  more  fully  with  other  to])ics,  and  covered  a  very  wide 
space  of  political  ground.  The  exhaustion  after  such  an  effort 
was  severe.  "  I  should  have  been  well  enough,"  Colxleu  told  Mr. 
Paulton,  "  if  I  could  have  gone  to  bed  for  four  and  twenty  houis 
after  the  speech.  But  the  next  day  Mr.  Kemp  had  a  reception  of 
two  hundred  of  the  leading  Lil.)emls,  and  I  spent  the  whole  even- 
ing in  shaking  hands  and  incessant  talking  to  relays  of  friend&" 
The  journey  home  made  things  worse.  He  was  afraid  to  rest  in 
London,  lest  he  should  find  himself  compelled  by  illness  to  remain 
there.  On  the  whole,  when  he  reached  home,  he  considered  that 
he  had  csca])ed  tolerably  well,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
must  never  attend  another  public  meeting  in  the  winter  season. 
As  it  was,  he  found  tliat  he  had  sufiered  more  harm  than  he  sup- 
lK)sed.  Two  months  after  his  return  he  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  himself  to  Mr.  Paulton:  — 

"Jan.  25.  —  I  have  never  before  had  such  a  shake.  I  came 
back  from  my  imiirudent  trip  to  the  North  out  of  order  from  top 
to  toe.  Besides  my  old  foe  (which  the  Doctor  here  calls  *nen"ons 
asthma'),  from  wliich  my  breathing  was  so  obstructed  that  I 
could  hardly  move  a  limb,  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which 
threatened  to  extend  to  my  lungs,  and  my  stomach  was  much  dis- 
ordered witli  feverish  symptoms.  Our  little  apothecar}'  was  voy 
assiduous,  and  1  am  much  lx»tter.  The  asthma  has  entirely  di»- 
ai)]»oared,  and  I  can  walk  upstairs  without  any  of  the  old  symp- 
toms. I>ut  I  am  thinner,  and  without  air  or  exercise  how  can 
any  one  be  well  ?     I  have  not  l>een  out  of  doors  since  I  returned 

^  Mr.  ThoroM  Roj^ts,  who  liad  many  conversations  with  him  on  the  Milnccl» 
siiys  lliat  hy  IVim'  tnul<»  in  land  Col nlctn  iwant  **  th«  extension  of  the  prindpWrf 
fn>(>  <'\<;}iai)<(('  in  all  its  fulncNS  let  landed  ostutus,  aud  the  removal  of  all  restrictioai 
on  its  transtV-r,  citlitfi'  voluntarily,  should  the  owner  desire  to  sell  it,  or  invdoiitip 
rily  if  tin.-  owner  becomes  embafraissed. "  —  Chbdcn  (Uid  Modem  MiUeal  Ojfi9M»t 
chap.  iii.  p.  Sy, 
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home.  This  cold  weather  keeps  up  the  old  irritation  in  my  throat, 
and  I  am  not  free  from  cough.  In  fact  wliat  I  want  is  a  fortnight 
of  July  sunshine.  This  has  been  the  most  disagreeable  winter  I 
have  ever  known  here.  Generally  we  get  sunshine  in  the  middle 
of  the  day>  if  even  for  only  two  or  three  hours.  This  year,  although 
the  average  temperature  has  not  been  lower  than  usual,  there  have 
been  great  fluctuations,  with  much  moisture  and  cloudiness.  At 
present  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  of  unusual  depth.  * 

*'  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you  and  Mrs.  Faulton  for  your  kind 
invitation.  At  present  I  cannot  entertain  the  idea  of  going  to 
town.  I  should  not  be  able  to  attend  the  House,  and  in  anything 
like  my  present  state  of  health,  home  is  the  only  proper  place  for 
me.  Besides  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  little  motive  existed 
to  lead  a  man  to  run  risks  of  life  and  health  in  the  fulfilment  of 

his  public  duties The  talk  in  official  circles  is  that  the  eleo- 

tion  is  to  take  place  in  Juna  That  is  the  season  of  the  year  which 
will  suit  me  best  But  really  what  right  has  anybody  to  pretend 
to  take  the  burden  of  affairs  of  state  on  his  shoulders,  when  he 
has  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  can  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  his 
own  infirmities  ?  I  ought  to  give  up  public  life.  So  nauseous  is 
the  pi^sent  state  of  pcCrliamentary  parties,  that  if  I  knew  the  gen- 
eral election  would  give  the  old  Piemier  a  renewed  rule,  I  should 
secretly  pray  that  Mr.  Brett '  would  relieve  me  from  the  task  of 
being  a  further  witness,  if  not  accomplice,  to  the  imposture !" 

His  time  was  filled  by  vigilant  observation  of  affairs,  and  by 
his  unfailing  practice  of  correspondence.  The  struggle  in  America 
occupied  his  thoughts  incessantly,  partly  because  he  was  looking 
to  the  questions  that  would  remain  for  adjustment  after  the  war 
had  come  to  an  end.  One  of  his  last  letters  to  Mr.  Sumner 
touched  on  this  jwint :  — 

''Jan.  11,  1865.  —  I  agree  with  a  remark  in  the  concluding 
passaj2:e  of  your  last  letter,  that  you  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
liberalism  in  P^urope  as  well  as  the  battle  of  freedom  in  America. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  who  are  your  friends  and  who 
your  opponents  in  the  Old  World,  to  be  satisfied  that  great  princi- 
ples are  at  stake  in  your  terrible  conflict  But  it  is  not  by  victo- 
ries in  the  field  alone  that  you  will  help  the  cause  of  the  masses 
in  Europe.  End  when  it  may,  the  civil  war  will,  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  have  conferred  quite  as  much  'glory,'  so  far  as  mere 
fighting  goes,  on  the  South  as  on  the  North.  It  is  in  your  supe- 
riority in  other  things  that  you  can  alone  by  your  example  elevate 
the  01(1  World.  I  confess  I  am  very  jealous  of  your  taking  a 
course  which  seems  to  hold  up  our  old  doings  as  an  excuse  for 
your  present  short-comings.      Hence  I  was  sorry  to  see  your 

1  The  im'sent  Tx)nl  Justice  Brett.     He  was  now  before  the  constituency  of  Roch- 
dale as  the  C'ons4;rvative  candidate. 
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republication  of  the  old  indictment  against  us  in  your  very  able 
and  learned  pamphlet.  My  answer  is,  that  your  only  title  to 
existence  as  a  Ilepublic  is  that  you  are  supposed  to  be  superior 
to  what  we  were  sixty  years  ago.  Had  you  returned  the  '  Florida' 
to  Bahia  without  a  moment's  delay,  casliiered  the  captain  of  the 
'  Wachusett,'  and  offered  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  survivors 
who  were  dependent  on  tliose  who  were  killed  or  drowned  in  that 
•wicked  outrage,  your  friends  would  have  felt  some  inches  taller 
here.  That  would  have  been  the  true  answer  to  the  taiints  of 
our  Tory  press,  and  not  the  disinterment  of  the  misdeeds  of  our 
Tory  Government  to  show  that  they  did  something  almost  as 
bad  as  the  Fedeml  commander. 

"  I  was  much  ple^ised  with  your  speech  on  the  Canadian  difB- 
culty  in  the  South,  wlien  you  spoke  of  avoiding  all  quarrels  with 
other  countries,  and  devoting  yourself  to  the  one  sole  object  of 
putting  down  the  rebellion.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  very 
grave  questions  will  stand  over  for  adjustment  between  your 
country  and  ours.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  injury  done  to 
your  whole  shipping  interest  by  the  losses  and  destruction  of  a 
port,  can  hardly  be  settled  by  goverinnents.  They  will,  I  fear, 
invite  future  retaliations  on  our  shipping  by  citizens  of  your  coun- 
try, if  we  should  ever  go  to  war.  But  all  these  questions  must  be 
IX)stponed  till  your  \var  is  ended,  and  then  probably  the  whole 
world  may  be  ready  for  a  thorough  revolution  in  international 
maritime  law.     It  will  be  for  you  to  show  the  way." 

The  topic  of  national  expenditure  kept  its  place  in  his  mind, 
and  the  plans  for  the  defence  of  Canada  stirred  his  liveliest  dis- 
gust.    He  expressed  his  views  in  two  elaborate  letters  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  that  they  might  through 
him  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  Cabinet.     Excepting  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  liowever,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  there  was  nobody  in  the  Cabinet 
who  felt  the  least  inclination  to  listen.     Even  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  that  his  correspondent  did  less  than  justice  to  the  Go?- 
ernment,  and  more  than  justice  to  the  Canadians.     Mr.  Bright, 
meanwhile,  was  working  for  tlieir  views  in  a  different  direction, 
insisting  on  the  proposition  for  which  he  had  been  fighting  ever 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  that  nothing  good  could  be  done 
until  the  representation  was  improved.     He  began  the  new  ywr 
with  a  powerful  speech  at  Birmingham,  to  Cobden's  great  satie- 
faction :  — 

"  Jan.  IG.  {To  Mr.  Bright)  —  I  see  your  meeting  at  BinnuDg- 
hani  is  fixed.  You  will,  I  suppose,  have  something  to  say  about 
Boform.  Wluit  is  wanted  is  to  slay  and  bury  those  delusive 
projects  which  liave  of  late  owed  their  existence  to  men  who  wish 
to  niystity  the  simple  question  of  principle,  and  lead  the  puUic 
astray  after  crotchety  details  of  their  own.     Of  these  Lord  Giey 
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and  Buxton  are  the  most  notable.  But  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  Stuart  Mill  has  indorsed  Hare's  incomprehensible  scheme. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mill,  who  on  the  whole  is  so  admirable  in  his 
sympathies  and  tendencies,  should  give  his  sanction  to  these 
novelties.  (I  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from  an  old  Leaguer  in 
Australia,  saying  that  the  Protectionists  there  are  quoting  Mill  to 
justify  a  young  community  in  resorting  for  a  time  to  Protection.) 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  honestly  fear  that  particular  classes  or  bodies 
of  the  community  may  be  unrepresented,  is  to  make  the  electoral 
districts  as  diversified  as  possibje.  With  this  view  I  would  allow 
each  constituency  to  return  one  representative.  Tims,  for  in- 
stance, if  Birmingham  had  six  members,  they  should  be  elected 
by  six  wards.  Tliis  would  give  every  section  of  the  community 
the  opportunity  of  suiting  itself.  The  idea  of  giving  representa- 
tion to  minorities  is  an  absurdity.  It  strikes  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  representative  government  by  majorities.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  opinion  is  always  represented  by  minorities  as  well  as 
majorities,  or  why  should  there  be  party  divisions  at  all  ?  ^ 

"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  ascertain  what  was  the  old 
borough  franchise  ?  In  Forster*s  '  life  of  Eliot,'  giving  a  very 
detailed  account  of  the  parliamentary  and  constitutional  struggle 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  Charles  I.,  at  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  revolutionary  conflict,  there  are  constant  notices 
of  trials  before  Parliamentary  Committees  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  right  of  voting  belonged  to  the  *  commonalty  in 
general/  or  to  privileged  corporations  or  classes.  The  decisions 
seem  to  have  been  almost  always  in  favor  of  the  '  commonalty  in 
general.'  By  this  phrase  I  suppose  was  meant  all  houseliolders 
at  least.     I  dare  say  the  polling-papers  are  preserved  of  the  old 

1  The  last  letter  that  Cobdc^n  wrote  was  on  this  subject.  It  was  addressed  a 
week  before  his  death  (March  *J2,  1S6j)  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Fotter,  who  had  sent  hira 
a  letttrr  froni  Mr.  xMill  : —  **  Everj'thing  from  him  is  entitled  to  respectful  considera- 
titiU.  But  I  confess,  after  the  best  attention  to  the  proposed  representation  of 
niinoriti.'s  whicli  I  can  give  it,  I  am  .so  stupid  as  to  fail  to  see  its  merits.  He  8i)caks 
of  .'iO,oou  «!l«'<;tor.s  having  to  elect  five  members,  and  that  30,000  may  elect  them  all, 
and  to  obviate  tliis  he  would  give  the  20,000  minority  two  votes.  But  I  would 
give  only  one  vote  to  each  elector,  and  one  representative  to  each  constituency. 
Instrad  of  the  50,000  returning  five  in  a  lump,  I  would  have  five  constituencies  of 
10,000,  each  returning  one  member.  Thus,  if  the  metropolis,  for  example,  were 
entitled,  with  a  fair  distribution  of  electoral  power,  to  40  votes,  I  would  divide  it 
into  40  districts  or  wards,  each  to  return  one  member ;  and  in  this  way  every  class 
and  V  very  variety  of  opinion  would  have  a  chance  of  a  fair  representation.*  Belgravia, 
Miiiylebone,  St.  James's,  St.  Giles's,  W hitccha];>el,  Spitalfields,  &c.,  would  each  and 
all  have  their  memlwrs.  I  don't  know  any  better  plan  for  giving  all  opinions  a 
chanco  of  boincr  heard  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  opinions  tnat  arc  to  be  represented.  If 
the  minority  have  a  faith  that  tlieir  opinions,  and  not  tho«*e  of  the  majority,  are 
the  true  ones,  then  let  them  agitate  and  discuss  until  their  principles  are  in  the 
ascendant.  This  is  the  motive  for  political  action  and  the  healtny  agitation  of 
public  life." 
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elections,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  see  the  proportions  the  voters 
boi*e  to  the  wliolc  population.  I  see  it  stated  that  in  1628  there 
was  a  contested  election  f<jr  Coventry,  when  the  successful  candi- 
dates had  a  majority  of  GUO  votes.  Tiiere  must  have  been  a  much 
larger  pi-oportion  of  the  whole  population  voting  then  than  is 
polled  now. 

"  1  was  talking  witli  Durrant  Cooper,  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  our  Sussex  Arclueological  Society,  and  told  him  if,  instead 
of  devoting  a  volume  a  year  to  the  remains  of  old  castles  and 
monasteries,  they  wouhl  give  us  mme  facts  throwing  light  upon 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  former 
ages,  it  would  be  a  much  more  useful  em[)loyment  of  their  tal- 
ents. It  is  astonishing  what  a  mass  of  facts  of  old  date  are  in 
existence.  The  secretary  of  our  County  Society  once  said  that 
an  itinerary  of  King  John's  reign,  giving  his  wherea1x)uts  every 
day  of  his  life,  could  be  given  if  worth  the  trouble,  with  as  muidi 
accuracy  as  that  of  William  the  Fourth. 

"  I  have  no  recent  letters  from  America.  Goldwin  Smith  says 
he  has  come  back  a  confirmed  radical  and  fi'ee  churchman,  and 

less  im])atient  because  more  ass ui-ed  of  liberal  progress His 

pen  is  a  power  in  the  State." 

"  Jan.  22.  (  „  )  —  I  hope  you  have  returned  safely  home, 
and  if  you  are  well  after  your  double  effort  at  Birmingham,  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  bronchial  organization.  I  was  satisfied 
and  pleased  witli  your  speech  in  the  Town  HalL  I  think  you 
took  a  very  wise  course  in  using  the  language  of  warning  to  those 
ruling  factions  who  are  filone  resixnisible  for  the  present  state  of 
the  lieform  question.  Kot  that  it  will  have  the  desired  effect  in 
that  quarter,  where  nothing  but  fear  of  something  worse  happen- 
ing ever  leads  to  the  concession  of  any  reform.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  case  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  representation,  involv- 
ing, as  our  privileged  chisses  believe,  the  destruction  of  their  priv- 
ileges, nothing  worse  than  this  S|>ectre  can  be  presented  to  their 
imagination;  and  they  will  contend  against  a  measure  which 
would  make  the  people  the  dejwsitory  of  political  power  in  this 
country,  as  they  would  against  a  revolution  of  the  old  French 
model.  But  you  have  done  your  duty  in  introducing  to  them  the 
five  or  six  millions  who  may  at  any  time  set  their  eyes  on  the 
portals  of  tlie  constitution  with  a  demand  for  admittance  which 
could  not  be  resisted ;  and  you  have  given  them  this  warning  in 
language  with  which  no  one,  however  fastidious,  can  quarrel,  and 
yet  which  nobody  can  fail  to  understand.  But,  after  all,  I  some- 
times think  that  we  almost  lend  ourselves  to  an  imposture  in 
arguiug  on  tliese  matters,  as  though  we  believed  we  were  appeal- 
ing to  a  tribunal  which  could  be  swayed  by  appeals  to  reason  and 
the  principles  of  justice." 
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Whilst  he  was  in  this  mood  of  discouragement,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  written  (Feb.  10)  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  by  desire  of  Lord  Palmerston,  ofiering  him  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Audit  It  was  proposed  to 
reconstitute  the  Board,  and  to  strengthen  and  raise  the  position 
of  its  head;  the  Comptrollership  of  the  Exchequer  was  to  be 
united  to  the  Chair  of  the  Board  of  Audit ;  and  the  salary  was  to 
he  raised  to  2000/.  a  year.  Although  tiie  duties  of  the  office,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  would  require  very  high  qualities  for  their  proper 
discharge,  they  would  not  be  very  laborious.  The  tender  of  such 
an  office  was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  adequate  acknowledgment  of 
hLs  distinguished  and  long  continued  public  services,  but  it  was 
the  highest  civil  office  which  the  Government  had  it  in  their 
power  to  give.  After  taking  a  couple  of  days  to  think  over  the 
proposal,  though  probably  his  decision  was  made  at  once,  Cobden 
declined  it :  — 

*'lCidhunt,  J».  18, 1S65. 

"My  dear  Mr  Gladstone, — 

**  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  written  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  ofiering  in  the  kindest  terms  to  place 
at  my  option  the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  about 
to  be  vacated  by  Mr.  Komilly.  Owing  to  the  state  of  my  health, 
I  am  precluded  from  taking  any  office  which  involves  the  per- 
formance of  stated  duties  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  or  leaves  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties  by  others. 
I  have  for  some  time  been  liable  to  recurring  attacks,  during  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  of  what  medical  authorities 
call  nervous  asthma.  While  giving  me  no  pain,  it  disqualifies 
me  for  active  exertion  during  its  visitations,  and  I  am  certain  of 
exemption  from  it  only  in  warm  weather.  I  cannot  live  in  Lon- 
don during  the  season  of  fog  and  frost.  Here  there  are  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  why  I  should  for  the  rest  of  my  dajrs  be  exempt 
from  the  cares  of  salaried  official  life.  But  were  my  case  differ- 
ent, still,  while  sensible  of  the  kind  intentions  which  prompted 
the  offer,  it  would  assuredly  not  be  consulting  my  welfare  to 
place  me  in  the  post  in  question,  with  my  known  views  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  our  finance.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  while  the 
income  of  the  Government  is  derived  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
in  any  other  country  from  the  taxation  of  the  humblest  classes, 
its  expenditure  is  to  the  last  degree  wasteful  and  indefensible,  it 
would  be  almost  a  penal  appointment  to  consign  me  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  to  the  task  of  passively  auditing  our  finance 
accounts.  I  fear  my  health  would  sicken  and  my  days  be  short- 
ened by  the  nauseous  ordeal.  It  will  be  better  that  I  retain  my 
seat  in  Parliament  as  long  as  I  am  able  in  any  tolerable  degree  to 
perform  its  duties,  where  I  have  at  least  the  opportunity  of  pro* 
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testiii;.',  liowever  tinavailin;^'ly,  a^^inst  the  Government  expend!- 
tll^^  Jiut  I  am  waiuleiin,'  Iroiii  the  text  of  your  kind  letter,  for 
wliicli  1  heartily  thank  you,  e.sjjecially  for  the  postscripts^  and  I 
reiuain, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"ElCHARD  COBDES." 

Tn  acknowledging  the  letter,  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  (Job<i(iu  so  clearly  appreciated  the  spirit  in  which  the 
itiYfA'  had  been  made  by  the  Government,  and  especially  by  Lord 
i^ilnierston.  He  wtmt  on  to  add  that  he  did  not  think  the  most 
faithful  (h'scl large  of  the  duties  of  the  office  would  have  made  the 
incuniUnit  of  it  in  any  sense  whatever  responsible  for  the  ex- 
piMiditunj  of  the  country,  or  would  even  have  brought  it  before 
him  in  any  marked  manner  in  the  career  of  ordinary  duty.  None 
of  ('olnlcn's  friends  have  ever  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  de- 
cision, though  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  if  it  had 
lj<ien  otherwise  his  days  might  have  been  prolonged. 

At  this  time  Mr.  liright  wrote  to  him  (Feb.  23),  saying  that 
Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  was  to  talk  on  Canadian  Fortifications 
som({  (lay  soon.  "  1  wish,"  Mr.  Bright  said,  "  that  you  could  be 
in  the  House  when  he  comes  on.  You  understand  the  details  of 
th(i  (juestion  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  House,  and  I  think 
you  could  kn(;ck  over  the  stupid  proposition  to  spend  English 
money  in  fortifications  at  Quebec.  I  shall  probably  say  some- 
tliing  if  you  are  not  there,  but  I  hope  the  matter  may  not  be 
debated  till  you  are  in  town."  A  week  later,  Cobden  received 
tlie  last  letter  that  he  was  destined  to  have  from  his  friend.  It 
was  a  note  (March  3),  saying  by  what  train  Mr.  Bright  would 
come  down  to  Midhui'st  on  tlie  following  afternoon.  Cobden 
now  occasionally  ventured  out  into  the  air  during  the  middle  of 
tlie  (lay,  and  he  and  Mr.  Ih'ight  took  easy  walks  together  on  the 
terrace  at  Dunford  or  in  the  lanes.  On  one  occasion,  looking  in 
tln»  direction  of  the  church,  Colxlen  said,  "My  boy  is  buried  there, 
and  it  will  not  be  l(»ng  before  I  am  there  with  him."  It  yns, 
iiKh»ed,  little  more  than  a  month. 

Tlnve  final  letters  l>elong  to  this  date:  — 

"/V/>.  2:\.  {Tn  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter.)  — I  have  forwarded  Lord 
-'s  lettm*  to  Mr.  (foldwin  Smith.    I  obser\'e  that  he  assigns  as 


tlie  main  cause  for  the  hostility  of  the  ruling  class  (for  the 
we  know  are  on  the  otlier  side)  to  the  North  to  the  fact  that  the 
Anu*ricans  have  (])revious  to  the  war  as  well  as  since)  shown  a 
dis|H>sitiou  to  go  to  war  with  us.  This  is  the  old  indictment,  and 
I  have  but  one  answer  to  it.     The  United  States  maintained  pre- 

^  Tho  ]H>st8('npt  was  to  the  otTtM^t  that,  if  he  were  diepoeed  to  talk  iSbm 
over,  Mr.  Gludbtone  was  at  hU  service. 
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vious  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  an  army  of  17,000  men 
and  a  navy  of  7,000,  and  for  ten  years  previous  had  never  com- 
missioned a  line-of-battle  ship.  Yet  in  her  dealings  with  Eng- 
land and  Europe,  with  their  standing  armies  of  half  a  million  of 
men,  and  their  navies  of  scores  of  line-of-battle  ships,  the  United 
States  carried,  we  are  now  told,  matters  with  a  high  hand !  Was 
there  ever  a  stronger  admission  of  the  superiority  of  moral  force 
and  of  republicanism  ?  When  a  Bobadil  or  a  Drawcansir  is  rep- 
resented on  the  stage,  he  is  always  armed  to  the  teeth.  But  here 
you  have  an  unarmed  nation  bullying  great  military  and  naval 
powers.  Would  to  Heaven  that  France,  Russia,  Austria,  England, 
Italy,  and  Prussia  would  follow  this  fashion  of  bullying !  .  .  .  . 

"  What  is  running  in  Lord  's  head  is  the  common  fallacy 

of  confounding  the  language  of  certain  newspapers  and  parties  in 
America  with  the  acts  of  the  Government.  Is  it  fair  to  forget 
that  there  are  nearly  two  millions  of  persons  who  were  born  in 
Ireland  living  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  as  many  more 
the  ofispring  of  Irish  parents,  all  of  whom  are  animated  with  the 
most  intense  hatred  towards  England  ?  New  York  city  alone  at 
the  last  census  had  200,000  Irish,  actually  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  Dublin  in  1851,  thus  making  New  York  the  greatest  Irish 
city  in  the  world.  These  people  have  their  newspapers,  their 
orators,  and  they  have  votes.  Considering  how  demonstrative 
they  are,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  their  voices  are  heard  at  every 
period  of  excitement.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  fairness  of 
those  Englishmen,  who,  knowing  that  the  misery  and  depopula- 
tion of  Irtjland  has  sprung  from  centuries  of  oppression  and  out- 
raLfeous  injustice  on  the  part  of  England,  follow  the  Irish  to 
America,  and,  instead  of  frankly  acknowledging  that  they  have 
grounds  of  resentment  towards  uSy  fasten  their  quarrel  on  the 
Americans  wlio  have  given  tliem  an  asylum ! 

"  Siiall  I  confess  tlie  thought  that  troubles  me  in  connection 
with  tliis  suljject  ?  I  have  seen  with  disgust  the  altered  tone 
with  which  America  lias  been  treated  since  she  was  believed  to 
have  committed  suicide,  or  something  like  it.  In  our  diplomacy, 
our  ])ress,  and  with  our  public  speakers,  all  hastened  to  kick  the 
dead  lion.  Now  in  a  few  months  everybody  will  know  that  the 
North  will  triuni])h,  and  what  troubles  me  is  lest  I  should  live  to 
see  our  ruling  class  —  which  can  understand  and  respect  power 
better  than  any  other  class — grovel  once  more,  and  more  basely 
than  before,  to  the  giant  of  democmcy.  This  would  not  only 
inspire  me  with  disgust  and  indignation,  but  with  shame  and 
humiliation.  I  think  I  see  signs  that  it  is  coming.  The  Times  is 
less  insolent  and  Lord  Palmerston  is  more  civil." 

''  March  15.  {To  Mr.  Bright.)  —  I  have  read  through  the  whole 
of  the  debate  on  Monday.     The  alteration  of  tone  is  very  remark- 


At\ 
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ahlo.  It  is  clear  that  the  homage  which  was  refused  to  justice 
and  humanity  will  be  freely  given  to  success.  Xo  part  of  your 
speech  was  to  me  more  acceptable  than  where  you  threw  iu  the 
I^arenthetical  reflection  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  North  were  not 
to  put  Jiourbons  on  the  throne  of  France  or  to  keep  tbe  Turk  in 
Eui-ope.  Still,  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  There  will  be  a 
back  reckoning.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  future  jieace  and 
good-will,  but  the  Americans  will  feel  that  they  have  a  substantial 
wrong  to  redress  with  this  country.  In  international  law  (if 
there  be  such  a  thing)  a  nation  is  a  unit,  and  the  wJiole  is  respon- 
sible to  another  peo])le  for  the  acts  of  its  individuals.  Parties 
will  from  this  moment  be  looking  for  political  capital  in  America 
to  the  resentment  everywhere  ielt  against  our  shipbuilders  and 
merchants.  There  is  not  an  aspirant  for  the  Presidency,  even  in- 
cluding our  dear  friend  Sumner,  who  will  not  be  ready  to  take 
the  stump  on  the  ground  of  *  indemnity  to  American  citizens  for 
losses  by  the  Alabama.'  I  will  trust  none  of  their  leading  poli- 
ticians except  Lincoln,  whose  political  life  closes  with  his  next 
term. 

"  Now  the  money  question  is  really  the  smallest  part  of  the 
issue  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  the  experience  ve 
have  had  of  the  present  state  of  international  maritime  law,  and 
the  interest  we  have,  beyond  all  other  countries,  in  altering  it 
Ikit  where  is  the  statesmanship  to  deal  with  the  problem,  when 
nobody  seems  to  look  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  ?  1  feel  contident  there  can  never  be  a  war  between 
us  and  America.  The  mass  of  the  i>eople  here  must  every  day 
feel  that  they  have  a  far  higher  stake  in  the  United  States  than 
in  tlie  country  of  their  birth. 

"  I  was  glad  you  brought  out  so  clearly  the  homestead  law. 
Wlieu  it  is  fairly  drivt.Mi  home  to  the  apprehension  of  our  dnll 
landless  millions  that  the  ])eople  of  the  United  States  hold  the 
largesit  and  richest  unoccu]>ied  domain  in  the  world,  not  for  great 
feudal  monoj)olists  like  the  Demidoffs  or  the  Sutherlands,  not 
even  for  the  exclusive  use  of  American  citizens,  but  in  trust  for 
the  landless  millions  aforesaid,  to  every  one  of  whom  is  offered  a 
farm  as  large  as  lie  can  cultivate,  and  a  vote  six  months  after  his 
settlement  (wliich  is  the  rule  in  the  West),  it  will  be  impossible 
t(j  marslial  in  hostile  array  the  masses  of  this  country  against  that 
])eo])k\  But  tliougli  the  governing  cla.sse3  will  not  be  able  to  in- 
volve us  in  war,  they  will,  I  think,  if  they  continue  to  bold  their 
present  rule  in  this  country,  bring  on  us  some  great  humiliation 
from  America,  which  never  could  happen  if  the  people  as  a  whok 
controlled  the  politics  of  the  state." 

''  Marrh  20.  {To  Colonel  CV}/r.)—Tlie  most  interesting  debate 
of  the  session  liitherto  has  been  on  Canadian  aflGurs.     lliia  ia  a 
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subject  of  increasing  interest,  and  the  projected  confederation  of 
the  British  North  American  colonies  will  bring  it  into  great 
prominence  this  session.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  here 
a.s  a  desirable  change,  though  I  fail  to  discover  any  immediate  in- 
terest which  the  British  public  have  in  the  matter.  There  is  no 
proposal  to  relieve  us  from  the  expense  and  risk  of  pretending  to 
defend  tliose  colonies  from  the  United  States — a  task  which,  by 
the  way,  everybody  admits  to  be  beyond  our  power.  Then  I 
cannot  see  what  substantial  interest  the  British  people  have  in 
the  connection  to  compensate  them  for  guaranteeing  three  or 
four  millions  of  North  Americans  living  in  Canada,  &c.,  against 
anotlier  community  of  Americans  living  in  their  neighborhood. 
We  are  told  indeed  of  the  'loyalty'  of  the  Canadians;  but  this 
is  an  ironical  term  to  apply  to  people  who  neither  pay  our  taxes 
nor  obey  our  laws,  nor  hofd  themselves  liable  to  fight  our  battles, 
who  would  repudiate  our  right  to  the  sovereignty  over  an  acre  of 
their  territory,  and  who  claim  the  right  of  imposing  their  own 
customs  duties,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  our  manufactures.  We 
are  two  peoples  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  it  is  a  perilous 
delusion  to  both  parties  to  attempt  to  keep  up  a  sham  connection 
and  dependence  which  will  snap  asunder  if  it  should  ever  be  put 
to  the  strain  of  stern  reality.  It  is  all  very  well  for  our  Cockney 
newspapers  to  talk  of  defending  Canada  at  all  hazards.  It  would 
be  just  as  possible  for  the  United  States  to  sustain  Yorkshire  in 
a  war  with  England,  as  for  us  to  enable  Canada  to  contend  against 
the  United  States.  It  is  simply  an  im|)ossibility.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  the  only  serious  danger  of  a  ([uarrel  between  those  two 
neighbors  arises  from  the  connection  of  Canada  with  this  country. 
Ill  my  opinion  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  that  we  should  as 
speedily  as  possible  sever  the  political  thread  by  which  we  are  as 
communities  connected,  and  leave  the  individuals  on  both  sides 
to  cultivate  the  relations  of  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  as 
with  other  nations.  I  have  felt  an  interest  in  this  confederation 
scheme,  because  1  thought  it  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  an 
amicable  sei)aration.  I  am  afraid  from  the  last  telegrams  that 
there  may  he  some  difliculty,  either  in  your  province  or  in  Low«r 
Canada,  in  carrying  out  the  project.  Whatever  may  be  the  wish 
of  the  colonies  will  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  our  Government 
and  Parliament.  We  have  recognized  their  right  to  control  their 
own  fate,  even  to  the  |X)int  of  asserting  their  independence  when- 
ever they  think  lit,  and  which  we  know  to  be  only  a  question  of 
time.  All  this  makes  our  present  responsible  position  towards 
them  trulv  one-sided  and  ridiculous.  There  seems  to  l)e  some- 
thing  like  a  dead-lock  in  the  ])olitical  machinery  of  the  Canadas, 
whicli  has  driven  their  leading  statesmen  into  the  measure  of 
confederation.     1  susx)ect  that  there  has  been  some  demoralization 
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and  corruption  in  that  quarter,  and  that  it  is  in  part  an  effort  to 
purify  tlie  political  system  by  letting  in  new  blood.  There  is  also, 
I  think,  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  parody  of  our  old  Euglisk 
constitution,  which  is  performed  on  the  miniature  scenes  of  the 
colonial  capitals,  with  their  speeches  from  the  throne,  votes  of 
confidence,  appeals  to  the  country,  changes  of  ministry.  Sec.,  and 
all  about  such  trumpery  issues  that  the  game  at  last  becomes 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  both  spectators  and  actors." 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Bright  had  left  him,  Cobden  found  him- 
self unable  to  resist  the  desii'e  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion  on 
the  Canadian  Foi*tifications,  and  on  the  21st  of  March,  in  hitter 
weather,  he  travelled  up  to  Loudon,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cobden 
and  Iiis  second  daughter.  Instead  of  going  as  usual  to  the  honae 
of  Mr.  Paulton  or  some  other  friend,  he  had  taken  lodgings  in  Suf- 
folk Street ;  it  was  close  to  the  Athensciftn,  and  as  near  as  he  coold 
get  to  the  House  of  Commons.  On  his  arrival  at  his  journey's 
end,  after  writing  a  few  letters,  accoitling  to  his  indefatigable  cus- 
tom, he  was  immediately  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  asthma.  He 
lay  through  the  bleak  days  watching  the  smoke  blown  from  the 
cliimucys  of  the  houses  opposite,  and  vainly  hoping  tliat  the  wind 
would  change  its  quarter  from  the  merciless  east  At  the  end  of 
a  week  he  seemed  convalescent,  and  was  allowed  to  see  one  or  two 
friends.  Tlie  a])parent  recovery  only  lasted  a  few  hours^  and  was 
followed  by  a  sharper  attack  than  before.  For  a  day  or  two  his 
wife  and  daughter  watched  with  painful  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear.  On  the  1st  of  April  the  asthma  became  congestive,  and 
bronchitis  supervened.  It  was  now  evident  that  he  would  not  re- 
cover, lie  was  able  to  make  his  will,  and  occasionally  to  say  a 
few  words  to  those  who  were  watching  by  his  bedside. 

Mr.  r>riglit  called  in  the  evening,  but  was  not  allowed  to  see 
him.  Early  the  next  morning  (Sunday,  April  2)  he  called  again ; 
and  as  all  cliance  of  a  rally  had  now  vanished,  he  took  his  place 
by  the  side  of  the  dying  man.  One  other  friend  was  in  the  room, 
Mr.  George  Moflatt,  whose  intimacy  with  Cobden  had  been  long 
and  sincei-e.  Tliey  saw  that  his  end  was  very  dose.  As  the  bells 
of  St.  Martin's  Church  were  ringing  for  the  morning  service,  tlic 
mists  of  death  began  to  settle  heavily  on  his  brow,  and  his  arfent, 
courageous,  and  l)i'otherly  spirit  soon  passed  tranquilly  away. 
Many  teai*s  were  shed  in  homes  where  Cobden's  name  was  revered 
and  loved  when  the  tidings  that  he  was  dead  reached  theoL 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  within  two  months  of  the  oom- 
pletioii  of  his  si.xtv-first  year.  One  afternoon  in  the  summer  of 
1850,  lie  and  a  friend  took  it  into  their  heads,  as  there  was  nothing 
of  iiiipoitanco  going  on  in  the  House,  to  stroll  into  the  Abbey. 
His  fricMid  had  never  been  inside  before,  as  he  confessed  that  he 
had  never  been  inside  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  though  he  had  passed 
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it  every  day  of  his  life  for  fifteen  yean.  They  strolled  about  amonc 
the  monuments  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the  natural  remark  feu 
from  his  companion  that  perhaps  one  day  the  name  of  Cobden  too 
would  figure  among  the  heroes.  "  I  hope  not/'  said  Cobden,  "  I 
hope  not  My  spirit  could  not  rest  in  peace  among  these  men  of 
war.  No,  no,  cathedrals  are  not  meant  to  contain  the  remains  of 
such  men  as  Bright  and  me."  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
son  in  the  little  churchyard  at  Lavington,  on  ^e  slope  of  the 
hill  among  the  pine  woods.  A  large  concourse  gathered  round  his 
gi*ave,  some  of  them  illustrious,  others  of  them  obscure,  some  his 
companions  in  past  victories,  others  his  fellow- workers  in  causes 
that  still  seemed  forlorn ;  but  all  bound  together  for  the  moment  in 
attachment  to  the  memoiy  of  a  frank  and  cordial  friend,  and  a 
clear-sighted  and  faithful  citizen. 

"  Before  we  left  the  house,"  Mr.  Bright  has  told  us,  "*  standing 
by  me  and  leaning  on  the  coffin,  was  his  sorrowing  daughter,  one 
whose  attachment  to  her  father  seems  to  have  been  a  passion 
scarcely  equalled  among  daughters.  She  said, '  My  father  used  to 
like  me  very  much  to  read  to  him  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount' 
His  own  life  was  to  a  large  extent — I  speak  it  with  reverence 
and  with  hesitation  —  a  sermon  based  upon  that  best,  that  greatest 
of  all  sermons.    His  was  a  life  of  perpetual  self-sacrifice." 

On  the  day  after  Cobden's  death,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
met,  the  Prime  Minister  commemorated  the  loss  which  they  had 
all  sustained  in  a  few  kindly  sentences.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  strike  a  deepei*  note.  "  There  is  this  consolation,"  he 
said,  "  remaining  to  us  when  we  remember  our  unequalled  and 
irreparable  losses,  that  these  great  men  are  not  altogether  lost  to 
us,  that  their  words  will  be  often  quoted  in  this  House,  that  their 
examples  will  often  be  referred  to  and  appealed  to,  and  that  even 
their  expressions  may  form  a  part  of  our  discussions.  There  are, 
indeed,  I  may  say,  some  members  of  Parliament,  who,  though  they 
may  not  be  present,  are  still  members  of  this  House,  are  inde- 
pendent of  dissolutions,  of  the  caprices  of  constituencies,  and  even 
of  the  course  of  time.     I  think  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  these 


men." 


While  the  House  was  still  under  an  impression  from  these 
words  which  was  almost  religious,  Mr.  Bright,  yielding  to  a  marked 
and  silent  expectation,  rose  and  tried  to  say  how  every  expression 
of  sympathy  that  lie  had  heard  had  beeu  most  grateful  to  his  heart. 
"  But  the  time,"  he  went  on  in  broken  accents, "  which  has  elapsed 
since  in  my  presence  the  manliest  and  gentlest  spirit  that  ever 
quitted  or  tenanted  a  human  form  took  its  flight  is  so  short,  that  I 
dare  not  even  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  by  which 
I  am  oppressed.     I  shall  leave  to  some  calmer  moment  when  I 
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may  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  before  some  portion  of  my 
countr}'nieu  the  lesson  which  I  think  may  be  learnt  from  the  life 
and  chanicter  of  my  friend.  I  have  only  to  say  that,  after  twen^ 
years  of  most  intimate  and  almost  brotherly  friendship,  I  littk 
knew  how  much  I  loved  him  until  I  had  lost  him."  As  Homer 
says  of  Nestor  and  Ulysses,  so  of  these  two  it  may  be  said  that 
they  never  spoke  diversely  either  in  the  assembly  or  in  the  ooan- 
cil,  but  were  always  of  one  mind,  and  together  advised  the  English 
with  understanding  and  with  counsel  how  aU  might  be  for  the  best 
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CONCLUSION. 

A  cirAEACTER  like  that  of  Cobden  calls  for  no  elaborate  attempt 
at  analysis.  In  motive  and  purix)se  he  was  the  most  candid  and 
direct  of  mankind.  Though  he  was  amply  endowed  with  that 
])ractical  wisdom  wliich  Aristotle  describes  as  the  first  quality  of 
the  man  who  meddles  with  government,  all  his  aims,  his  sympi- 
thies,  his  maxims,  were  as  open  and  transparent  as  the  day.  No- 
body could  be  more  free  from  the  spirit  of  Machiavellian  calcnlar 
tion.  He  liad  in  a  full  measure  the  gift  of  tact,  but  it  came  from 
innate  consideratcness  and  good  feeling,  and  not  either  from  social 
art  or  from  hidden  subtlety  of  nature.  Of  Cobden's  qualities  as  a 
public  man  enough  has  been  said  already.^  Some  of  his  private 
traits  mav  well  be  recorded  beside  them. 

It  is  easy  to  know  how  a  nature  so  open  and  expansive  wouH 
win  the  attaclmient  of  friends.  In  his  own  house,  where  puUic 
men  do  not  always  seek  the  popularity  that  is  the  very  breath  of 
tlicir  nostrils  abroad,  he  was  tender,  solicitous,  forbearing,  never 
exacting.  Most  of  liis  preparation  for  speeches  and  pamphlets 
was  done  amid  the  bustle  of  a  young  household,  and  he  preferred 
to  work  amid  the  sociable  pLay  of  his  little  children.  His  tho^ 
oughly  {pleasant  and  genial  temper  made  him  treat  everybody  who 
approached  him  as  a  friend.  Few  men  have  attracted  friends  of 
such  widely  diffenmt  type.  The  hard-headed  man  of  bosinesB 
and  the  fastidious  man  of  letters  were  equally  touched  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  conversation  and  the  charm  of  his  character.  There 
must  have  been  something  remarkable  about  one  who  won  the 
admiration  of  Prosper  Merimde,  and  the  cordial  friendship  of  Hr. 
Goldwin  Smitli,  and  the  devoted  service  of  strenuous  practical 

^  See  above,  Chapter  IX* 
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men  like  Mr.  Slagg  and  Mr.  Thooiasson.  His  exceeding  amiabil- 
ity was  not  insipid.  He  was  never  bitter,  but  he  knew  how  to 
hit  hard,  and  if  a  friend  did  wrong  and  public  mischief  came  of  it^ 
Cobden  did  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  dealing  fiedthfully  with 
him.  We  have  seen  with  what  vigor  he  denounced  the  doings  of 
Sir  John  Bowring  in  China,  and  the  supposed  backslidings  of  Sir 
William  Molesworth  in  the  Cabinet^ 

He  usually  extended  his  good-nature  even  to  the  busy-bodies 
who  pester  public  men  wi^  profitless  correspondence.  When 
strangers  who  wrote  to  him  committed  the  absurd  o£fence  of 
subscribing  to  their  letters  a  hieroglyphic  that  no  one  could  read, 
he  only  said  to  them  in  reply  that  it  was  a  pity  that  some  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  could  not  be  devised  to  make  people 
at  least  sign  their  own  names  plainly.  It  was  very  seldom  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  provoked  into  dealing  a  blow  to  the  im- 
pertinence which  used  to  protest  against  his  un-English  conduct^ 
his  want  of  patriotism,  and  the  other  cries  of  that  stupid  party 
which  is  not  by  any  means  exclusively  composed  of  Tories.  Old 
soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  League  especially  were  apt  to  suppose 
that  this  accident  gave  them  a  right  to  lecture  him.  One  of  them, 
an  entire  stranger  to  Cobden,  wrote  a  vehement  protest  against 
his  un-English  conduct  in  siding  with  the  North  in  the  American 
war,  and  justified  his  remonstrance  by  the  fact  that  he  had  once 
belonged  to  the  Anti-Com-Law  Leajgue.  "  Permit  me  to  say,"  said 
Cobden,  "  that  you  must  have  been  out  of  place  in  our  ranks,  for 
no  one  can  be  a  consistent  enemy  of  monopoly,  who  does  not  tol- 
erate an  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  every  question.  Your 
note  is  a  laughable  assumption  of  siiperiority  and  authority,  where 
I  can  recognize  neither."  ^ 

It  wiis  his  fortune  to  be  engaged  in  incessant  conflict  all 
through  his  life,  and.  we  have  had  occasion  to  mark  the  dauntless 
buoyancy  with  which  he  sprung  time  after  time  down  to  the  very 
end  into  the  breach,  and  waged  his  active  battle  almost  single- 
handed  against  Lord  Palraerston  and  his  immovable  host  What 
makes  it  the  more  admirable  is  that  CoMen  was  not  by  nature  in- 
clined to  this  ceaseless  attitude  of  oppugnancy.  There  is  a  story 
that,  going  down  to  the  House  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  said 
to  his  companion,  "  I  hate  having  to  beard  in  this  way  hundreds 
of  well-meaning  wrong-headed  people,  and  to  face  the  look  of 
rage  with  which  they  regard  me.  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather 
not  have  to  do  it,  but  it  must  be  done."     Even  in  his  sharpest 

1  See  above,  p.  417.  A  Hharper  dispute  took  place  between  Cobden  and  Sir 
William  Molesworth  on  the  3(1  of  August,  1855.  The  latter  had  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  use  some  hanl  wonls  about  the  peace  party.  Cobden  showed,  witii  a  good 
deal  of  ])ungency,  that  until  he  went  into  tne  Cabinet  Sir  William  Molesworth 
avowftlly  sliared  his  opinions  to  the  letter.  —  Hansard^  cxxxix. 
3  November  12,  18C4. 
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speeches  we  are  conscious  of  a  sentiment  of  this  kind.  He  was 
uusparin<j[  in  the  twnchaucy  of  his  argument,  but  he  never  sought 
to  hurt  individuals,  not  even  Lord  Pahnerston.  "  I  believe  he  is 
perlectly  sincei-e,"  Cobdeu  said,  "  for  the  h)nger  I  live,  the  more  I 
believe  in  men's  sincerity."  Thei-e  could  V>e  no  better  sign  of  a 
I>ure  and  generous  chamcter,  than  that  so  honorable  a  conviction 
as  this  should  have  been  tlie  lesson  of  his  exijerience. 

Cobden's  conversation,  like  his  public  addresses,  was  simple, 
reasonable,  devoid  of  striking  figures  of  speech,  but  bright,  eager, 
and  expansive  ;  and,  as  ]\fc*riHK*e  said,^  it  was  the  outcome  of  ao 
exti-emely  interesting  mind,  and  unlike  English  conversation  in 
being  c[uite  free  from  commonplaces.  On  religious  questions  be 
was  for  the  most  part  silent.  When  he  was  in  the  country,  he 
went  to  cluirch  like  other  ])eople.  All  his  pei-sonal  habits  were 
in  the  highest  degree  simple  and  frugal.  He  was  indiflerent  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  did  not  care  to  acquire  fine  thina 
of  any  kind,  and  lie  had  n(me  of  the  passion  of  the  collector.  Pol- 
itics were  the  one  commanding  interest  of  his  life. 

])ut  it  is  well  once  more  to  note  that  what  Cobden  talked  about 
and  cared  for  was  real  politics,  not  the  game  of  party.     Politics  in 
his  sense  meant  the  lai-ge  workings  of  policy,  not  the  mana?u\Te8 
of  membei^s  of  Parliament.     When  the  newspaper  was  unfolded  in 
the  morning,  that  furnished  him  and  his  friends  or  his  guests  with 
toj)ic.s  for  the  day.     Kvents  all  over  the  world  were  deliberately 
disrnissed  in  relation  to  wide  and  definite  general  principles;  their 
l>earings  were  worked  out  in  the  light  of  what  Cobden  conceived  to 
be  tlie  great  economic^nl  and  social  movements  of  the  world.    This 
is  what  makes  a  real  school  in  ])olitics.     It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
tliat  CnlMlen  read  hooks  and  talked  with  bookish  men.     His  point 
of  view  was  always  actual,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  vulgar  practical 
man,  but  social  and  political.     When  he  read  a  book,  he  read  it 
as  all  reading  should  be  done,  with  a  view  to  life  and  practice,  and 
not  in  the  way  of  refined  self-indulgence.     The  Life  of  Eliot  made 
])im  think  of  the  state  of  the  franchise  in  those  old  times^and 
^  lot  ley's  llUforij  of  thr  Ndhcrlamh,\A\\i^  interested  him  greatly, 
suLTu'i'^^ted  to  him  that  Queen  Elizal)eth  carried  her  aversion  to 
Eiiroj)ean  crusading  in  the  Palmerstonian  sense  almost  too  Cbt.' 

'  J>fM'  jiliove,  ]).  133. 

-  •*  Why,  whrii  1  rend  Motl.'y's  Uisfory  of  the  liise  of  the  Dutch  RepMic-^tm 
f)i1niiiii])lu  l>(»i)k  Avhich  (tvciylxxly  should  read, — when  I  read  the  history  of  tht 
Ni.'tlhTl.ijnls,  Jiinl  wln-n  1  si'(t  how  that  stniggling  rommunity,  vnih  their  whole 
rouiitiy  (h'^olalcd  hy  Spanish  tronps,  and  every  town  lighted  up  daily  with  the  fifM 
of  iMMsnntion,  —  wlwn  I  see  tlie  aeeounts  of  what  ]»asj*ed  when  the  envoys  came  to 
C,>ui-oii  F.li/a])eth  and  asked  f«ir  aid,  how  she  is  hnokst4'ring  for  nooney  whue  theysn 
h<\ir;:inf:  for  help  to  their  religion,  —  I  declare  tliot,  with  all  my  pnnciples  of  dob* 
inii'rviiition,  J  am  almost  ashamed  of  oM  QiHfen  Bcrs.  And  then  there  were  Ba^ 
h'iirh,  Walsingham,  and  the  rest,  who  were,  if  |>oss«il»le,  harder  and  more  difficnltto 
dial  witli  than  tlu-ir  mistress.  Why,  thevearried  out  in  its  anTamiiihed  ■elfishnca 
a  national  P>ntish  i)olicy  ;  they  hud  no  otlier  idea  of  a  l>olicy  hut  ft  Dational  Biitiik 
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• 

To  the  Ilissns  we  may  confess  that  Cobden  was  alitden^jiist,  but 
the  point  of  his  good-humored  sarcasm  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented. He  was,  he  said  in  his  last  speech,  a  great  advocate  of 
culture  of  every  kind.  What  he  soc^ht  was  that  young  men 
should  be  led  to  add  to  classical  learning  a  great  knowledge  of 
modem  affairs,  and  the  habits  of  serious  political  thought  about 
their  own  tima* 

His  own  industry  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  that  was  neces- 
sary for  bis  purpose  was  enormous.  His  pamphlets  show  his  ap- 
petite for  blue-books,  and  as  with  other  sensible  men  it  was  an 
appetite  which  led  him  not  merely  to  swallow,  but  to  digest  and 
assimilate.  He  was  a  constant  student  of  Hansard,  and  for  one 
who  seeks  for  purposes  of  action  or  controversy  to  make  himself 
well  versed  in  the  political  transactions  of  the  present  century, 
there  is  no  book  so  well  worth  the  labor  of  ransacking.  Cobden 
was  never  afraid  of  labor  that  he  thought  would  be  useful ;  he 
cheerfully  undertook  even  the  drudgery  of  translation,  and  that 
too  in  a  case  where  he  did  not  in  his  heart  expect  to  make  any 
important  mark  on  opinion.^ 

People  have  often  wondered  how  it  was  that  a  man  who  showed 
so  remarkable  a  capacity  for  understanding  public  business,  should 
have  made  so  little  of  a  success  of  his  own  affairs.    The  same  ques- 

policy,  and  they  carried  it  out  with  a  degree  of  selfishness  amounting  to  downright 

avarice. 

"He  next  quotes  Chatham.  Do  you  suppose  that  Chatham  was  running  about 
the  worltl  ])rotecting  and  looking  after  other  people's  affairs  ?    Why,  he  went  abroad 

in  the  spirit  of  a  commercial  traveller  more  than  any  Minister  we  ever  had 

At  that  time,  Lord  (,'hatham  thought,  that  by  making  war  upon  Fmneo  and  seizing 
the  Canadas,  he  was  bringing  custom  to  the  Englijili  merchants  and  manufartiirei's  ; 
and  he  publicly  declared  that  he  made  those  conquests  for  the  very  puri)ose;  of  giving 
a  monopoly  of  those  conquered  markets  to  Englishmen  at  homo ;  an<l  he  said  ho 
would  not  allow  the  colonists  to  manufacture  a  horseshoe  for  themselves.  .... 
Ko\v,  if  I  take  Chatham's  great  son,  if  I  take  the  second  Pitt,  when  ho  entered 
upon  wars  he  immediately  began  the  conquest  of  colonies.  When  ho  entered 
u])on  war  with  France  in  1793,  and  for  three  or  four  years  aftcrwanis,  our  navy  was 
em[)l()y((l  in  little  else  than  seizing  colonies,  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  &i!., 
wh.'tluT  they  belonged  to  France,  Holland,  or  Denmark,  or  other  nations,  and  ho 
beliivcd  by  that  means  he  could  make  war  profitable."  —  Speeches^  ii.  350,  351. 

1  The  passag«'  was  prompted  by  a  little  slip  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Timea^ 
which  had  made  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  rivers  run  up  hill  a  great  number 
of  mihs  into  another  river,  and  then  these  two  united  (the  waters  of  which,  nro 
nevi'r  bh-ndiMl  at  all)  were  made  to  flow  into  a  third  river,  into  which,  as  it  happens, 
IK  itlitr  of  th«'m  pours  a  drop.  How  preposterous,  said  Cobden,  that  young  gentle- 
iiK  II  who  know  all  al)out  the  geography  of  ancient  Greece,  should  bo  unanle,  if 
asked  to  point  out  Chicago  on  the  map,  to  go  within  a  thousand  miles  of  it 
"  When  I  was  at  Athens,"  he  said,  "  I  sallied  out  one  summer  morning  to  sec  the 
far  famed  river,  tlie  Ilissus,  and  after  walking  for  some  hundred  yards  up  what  ap- 
}>eaied  to  W  tin*  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  1  came  up  to  a  numl)er  of  Athenian  laun- 
dress-s,  iiiid  1  found  they  had  dammed  up  this  far-famed  cla^ssic  river,  and  that  they 
were  using  every  drop  of  water  for  their  linen  and  such  sanitary  purposes.  I  say, 
why  should  not  the  young  g(»ntlemen  who  are  taught  all  about  the  geography  of  the 
Ilissus  know  somethiiig  about  the  geography  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Mi>s(>uri  i  "  —  SjMfches,  ii.  364. 

-  In  1858  he  translated  M.  Chevalier's  pamphlet  on  Gold. 
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tion  might  be  asked  of  Burke  and  of  Pitt,  both  of  them  economists 
and  financiers  of  the  first  order,  yet  both  of  whom  allowed  their 
private  afl'aii-s  to  fall  into  embarinssment  and  ruin.  One  obvious 
answer  is  that  their  minds  were  Ux)  much  absorbed  in  public  in- 
terests to  have  any  room  left  for  tliat  close  attention  to  private 
interests  which  must  always  be  required  to  raise  a  poor  man  into 
prosperity.  Colulen,  it  is  true,  deliberately  attempted  material 
success,  and  did  not  attempt  it  with  prudence.  The  failure  was 
in  fact  due  to  the  very  qualities  which  made  him  successful  in 
larger  afiUirs.  His  penetration  shows  to  a  man  of  this  kind  ways 
in  which  money  may  be  made,  and  his  energy  naturally  incites 
him  to  try  to  make  it  Cobden  was  penetrating,  energetic,  and 
sanguine.  "  The  records  of  unfortunate  commerce,*'  as  Mr.  Bage- 
hot  said,  "  abound  in  instances  of  men  who  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful, because  they  had  great  mind,  great  energy,  and  great  hoi^e, 
but  had  not  money  in  proportion."  ^ 

One  obvious  criticism  on  Cobden's  work,  and  it  has  often  been 
made,  is  that  he  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  great  social  reform 
from  the  mere  increase  and  more  equal  distribution  of  material 
wealth.  He  ought  to  have  known,  they  say,  that  what  our  soci- 
ety needs  is  the  diffusion  of  intellectual  light  and  the  fire  of  a 
higher  morality.  It  is  even  said  by  some  that  Free  Trade  has 
done  harm  rather  than  good,  because  it  has  flooded  the  country 
witli  wealth  which  men  have  never  been  properly  taught  how  to 
use.  In  otlier  words,  material  progress  has  been  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  moral  ])rogress. 

Now  nobody  had  better  reason  to  know  this  than  Cobden.  The 
l)eri)etual  chagrin  of  his  life  was  the  obstinate  refusal  of  those  on 
whom  he  had  helped  t<:)  shower  wealth  and  plenty  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  on  the  social  ideals  to  which  their  wealth  should 
lead.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to  say  to  himself,  as  he  wix>te  to  a 
friend  :  "  Nations  have  not  yet  learnt  to  bear  prosperity,  liberty, 
and  peace.  They  will  learn  it  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization. 
We  think  we  are  the  models  for  posterity,  when  we  are  little  bet- 
ter than  beacons  to  help  it  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  quicksands." 

"  When  I  come  here,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hargreaves  from  Dun- 
ford,  ''  to  ramble  alone  in  the  fields  and  to  think,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  asj)Oct  of  our  political  and  social  relations.  We  have  the 
s])irit  of  feudalism  rife  and  rampant  in  the  midst  of  the  antagonis* 
tic  ilevelopment  of  the  age  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  Stephenson ! 
Nay,  feudalism  is  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  ascendant  in 
p(»litical  and  social  life.  So  great  is  its  power  and  prestige  that 
it  draws  to  it  the  support  and  homage  of  even  those  who  are  the 
natural  leaders  of  the  newer  and  better  civilization.     Mann&o- 


1  Ba.aoliot'.H  Lifrrnrif  Studies  vol.  i.  p.  373,  —  a  paisage  M  appUcaUe  to  CoU* 

as  tu  Mr.  Wilson,  about  >vhum  it  is  written. 
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turers  and  merchants  as  a  rule  seem  only  to  desire  riches  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  feudalism. 
How  is  this  to  end  ?  And  whither  are  we  tending  in  both  our 
domestic  and  foreign  relations  ?  Can  we  hope  to  avoid  coUisions 
at  home  or  wars  abroad  whilst  all  the  tendencies  are  to  throw 
power  and  influence  into  the  wrong  scale  ? "  ^ 

He  had  begun  life  with  the  idea  that  the  great  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  England  should  aspire  to  that  high  directing 
position  which  had  raised  the  Medici,  the  Fuggers,  and  the  De 
Witts  to  a  level  with  the  sovereign  princes  of  the  earth.^  At  the 
end  he  still  thought  that  no  other  class  possessed  wealth  and  in* 
fluence  enough  to  coimteract  the  feudal  class.*  Through  all  his 
public  course  Cobden  did  his  best  to  moralize  this  great  class;  to 
raise  its  self-respect  and  its  consciousness  of  its  own  dignity  and 
power.  Like  every  one  else,  he  could  only  work  within  his  own 
limits.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  how  our  feudal  society  will  ulti- 
mately be  recast.  So  far  plutocracy  shows  a  very  slight  gain  upon 
aristocracy,  of  which  it  remains,  as  Cobden  so  constantly  deplored, 
an  imitation,  and  a  very  bad  imitation.  The  political  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  oligarchy  has  been  thoroughly  broken  down  since  Cob- 
den's  day.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  preponderance  of  power 
were  inevitably  destined  not  for  the  middle  class,  as  he  believed, 
but  for  the  workmen. 

For  this  future  regime  Cobden's  work  was  the  best  preparation. 
He  conceived  a  certain  measure  of  material  prosperity,  generally 
diffused,  to  be  an  indispensable  instrument  of  social  well-being. 
For  England,  as  with  admirable  foresight  he  laid  down. in  his  first 
pamphlet,  in  1835,  the  cardinal  fact  is  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  —  its  industrial  competition  and  its  democratic  example. 
This  has  transformed  the  conditions  of  policy.  This  is  what  warns 
English  statesmen  to  set  their  house  in  order.  For  a  country  in 
our  position,  to  keep  the  standard  of  living  at  its  right  level,  free 
access  to  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  material  of  industry 
was  the  first  essential.  Thrift  in  government  and  wise  adminis- 
tration of  private  capital  have  become  equally  momentous  in 
presence  of  the  rising  world  around  us.  To  abstain  from  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  is  not  only  recommended 
by  economic  prudence,  but  is  the  only  condition  on  which  proper 
attention  can  be  paid  to  the  moral  and  social  necessities  at  home. 
Let  us  not,  then,  tax  Cobden  with  failing  to  do  the  work  of  the 
social  moralist.  It  is  his  policy  which  gives  to  the  social  reformer 
a  foothold.  lie  accepted  the  task  which,  from  the  special  require- 
ments of  tlie  time,  it  fell  to  him  to  do,  and  it  is  both  unjust  and 
ungrateful  to  call  him  narrow  for  not  performing  the  tasks  of  others 
as  well  as  his  own. 

1  To  Mr.  Hargr eaves,  April  10,  1863.  •  See  above,  pp.  676,  677. 

2  See  above,  p.  91, 
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It  was  his  view  of  policy  as  a  whole,  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  wealth  and  industry  all  over  the  world,  that  distinguished 
Cobden  and  his  ollies  from  the  Philosopliic  liadicals,  who  had 
been  exi)ected  to  form  so  great  and  powerful  a  school  in  the  re- 
fonned  Parliament.*  Hume  liad  anticipated  him  in  attacking 
exixinditurc,  and  Mr.  Koebuck  in  preaching  self-government  in 
the  colonies.  It  was  not  until  Eeti-enchment  and  Colonial  Policy 
were  jJaced  in  their  true  relation  to  the  new  and  vast  expansion 
of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  population,  that  any  considerable 
number  of  peojJe  accepted  them.  The  Iladical  party  only  became 
effective  when  it  had  connected  its  principles  with  economic  facts. 
The  different  points  of  view  of  the  Manchester  School  and  of  the 
Philosopliic  Radicals  was  illustrated  in  Mr.  Mill's  opposition  to 
the  alterations  which  Cobden  had  advocated  in  international  mari- 
time law.  Mr.  Mill  argued  that  the  best  way  of  stopping  wars  is 
to  make  them  as  onerous  as  possible  to  the  citteens  of  the  country 
concerned,  and  therefore  that  to  protect  the  goods  of  the  mer-^ 
chants  of  a  belligei'ent  country  is  to  give  them  one  motive  the 
less  for  hindering  their  (Jovernment  from  making  war.  With  all 
reverence  for  the  ever  admirable  author  of  this  ai^ument,  it  miiJ>t 
be  pronounced  to  be  abstract  and  unreal,  when  compared  with 
Colxlcn's.  You  are  not  likely  to  prevent  the  practice  of  war,  he 
contended,  but  what  you  can  do  is  to  make  it  less  destructive  to 
the  interests  and  the  security  of  great  populations.  An  argument 
of  tliis  kind  rests  on  a  more  solid  basis,  and  suggests  a  wider  com- 
prehension of  actual  facts.  In  the  same  way  he  translated  the 
revolutionary  watchword  of  tlie  Fraternity  of  Peoples  into  the 
language  of  common  sense  and  practice,  and  the  international 
sentiment  as  interpreted  by  him  became  an  instrumtot  for  pre- 
serving as  well  as  improving  European  order.  He  was  justified 
in  regarding  his  principles  as  the  true  Conservatism  of  modem 
societies. 

Great  economic  and  social  forces  flow  with  a  tidal  sweep  over 
com nmni ties  tliat  are  only  half-conscious  of  that  which  is  befall- 
iuG:  tlicm.  Wise  sUitesmen  are  those  who  foresee  what  time  is 
tluis  l)ringing,  and  endeavor  to  shape  institutions  and  to  mould 
men's  thought  and  puqxise  in  accordance  with  the  change  that  is 
hiilently  surrounding  them.  To  this  type  Cobden  by  his  character 
find  his  influence  belonged.  Hence,  amid  the  coarse  strife  and 
l»lind  passion  of  the  casual  factions  of  the  day,  his  name  will  stand 
consj-iicuously  out  as  a  good  servant  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
be  lung  held  in  grateful  memory. 

1  See  Mr.  Mill's  AxUohiography,  pp.  19i-19d. 
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Note  A.    (See  p.  78.) 
Cabdm  to  W.  a  HufU  (m  ike  mmr$  ^  Zaiwr. 

FAUfocTHt^oct.  n,  i8se. 

"  .  .  .  .  When  upon  the  point  of  embarking  on  board  the  Liv^ 
erpool  steamer  for  Lisbon^  a  thought  has  occurred  to  me  relative 
to  the  address  which  I  left  with  you  for  the  Stockport  electors, 
and  which  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  I  have 
altogether  omitted  to  advert  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill;  and  as  it  is  a 
question  that  interests  deeply  the  non-electors,  whose  influence, 
I  am  aware,  is  very  considerable  in  your  borough,  I  might  be  con- 
sidered to  have  wilfully  and  designedly  suppressed  all  allusion 
to  the  subject,  if  I  did  not  explain  my  opinions  unreservedly 
upon  it.  As  respects  the  right  and  justice  by  which  young  per- 
sons ought  to  be  protected  from  excessive  labor,  my  mind  has  ever 
been  decided,  and  1  will  not  argue  the  matter  for  a  moment  with 
]X)Utical  economy ;  it  is  a  question  for  the  medical  and  not  the 

economical  profession ;  I  will  appeal  to or  Astley  Cooper, 

and  not  to  MacCuUoch  or  Martineau.  Nor  does  it  require  the 
aid  of  science  to  inform  us  that  the  tender  germ  .of  childhood  is 
unfitted  for  that  period  of  labor  which  even  persons  of  mature 
age  shrink  from  as  excessive.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  such  a  feeling  is  universal,  no  chUd  (night  to  he  put 
to  \cork  in  a  cotton  mill  at  all  so  early  as  the  age  of  thirteen  years; 
and  after  that  the  hours  should  be  moderate,  and  the  labor  ligh^ 
until  such  time  as  the  human  frame  is  rendered  by  nature  capable 
of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  adult  labor.  With  such  feelings  as 
these  strongly  pervading  my  mind,  I  need  not  perhaps  add  that, 
had  I  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  session  of 
Piirliament,  I  should  have  opi)osed  with  all  my  might  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson's  measure  for  postponing  the  operation  of  the  clause  for 
restricting  the  liours  of  infant  labor.  I  am  aware  that  many  of 
the  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the  factory  children  are  in  favor 
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of  a  Ten  Hours  Bill  for  restrictiug  the  working  of  the  engines, 
which  in  fact  would  Le  to  limit  the  use  of  steam  in  all  cotton 
establishments  (for  young  persons  are,  I  believe,  at  present  em- 
ployed in  every  branch  of  our  staple  manufacture,  more  or  less) 
to  ten  hours  a  day.  It  has  always,  however,  appeared  to  me  that 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  this  policy  lose  sight  of  the  very  impor- 
tant consociuences  which  are  involved  in  the  principle.  Have 
they  consiilered  that  it  would  be  the  fii*st  example  of  a  legislature 
of  a  free  country  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  adult  labor? 
Have  they  reflected  that,  if  we  surrender  into  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernment  the  power  to  make  laws  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  at  all, 
it  has  as  good  a  riglit,  upon  the  same  principle,  to  make  twenty 
hours  the  standard  as  ten  ?  Have  they  taken  into  account  that, 
if  the  spinners  and  weavers  are  to  be  protected  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, then  the  thousand  other  mechanical  and  laborious  trades 
must  in  justice  have  their  claims  attended  to  by  the  same  tri- 
bunal ?  I  believe  it  is  now  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  since 
laws  were  last  enforced  which  regulated  or  interfered  with  the 
labor  of  the  working  classes.  They  were  tlie  relics  of  the  feudal 
ag(?s,  and  to  escape  from  the  operation  of  such  a  species  of  I^sla- 
tion  was  considered  as  a  tmnsition  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  that 
of  freedom.  Now  it  appears  to  me,  however  unconscious  the  ad- 
vocates of  such  a  policy  may  be  of  such  consequences,  that  if  we 
admit  the  right  of  the  Government  to  settle  the  hours  of  labor, 
we  are  in  principle  going  back  again  to  that  point  from  which  our 
ancestors  escaped  throe  centuries  ago.  Let  not  the  jjeople  —  I 
mean  tlie  masses  —  think  lightly  of  those  gi-eat  principles  upon 
which  their  strength  wholly  rests.  Tlie  privileged  and  usurping 
few  may  advocate  expediency  in  lieu  of  principles,  but  depend 
upon  it  we,  reformers,  must  cling  to  first  principles,  and  be  pre- 
]\irod  to  carry  them  out,  fearless  of  consequences.  Am  I  told  that 
the  industrious  classes  in  Lancashire  are  incapable  of  protecting 
thomst^lves  from  ()])i)ression  unless  by  the  shield  of  the  legislature? 
I  am  loath  to  believe  it.  Xay,  as  I  am  oj)posed  to  the  plan  of 
logislatini^r  upon  sucli  a  subject,  I  am  bound  to  suggest  another 
remedy.  /  v:ovl(l,  then,  adrUc  the  ivorhing  classes  to  maJce  them'^ 
sclrrn  jWr  of  the  lahor  market  of  the  world,  and  this  they  can  do  h/ 
(uriirnuluting  twenty  jyonnilfi  each,  which  will  give  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  only  market  in  which  labor  is  at  a  higher  rate  than 
in  England — I  mean  that  of  the  United  States.  If  every  work- 
ingniiin  would  save  this  sum,  he  might  be  as  independant  of  bis 
em])l«)yer  as  the  latter,  witli  his  great  capital,  is  of  his  workmen. 
AVore  this  universal,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  eiii])l()yeiu  If  I  am  told  that  my  scheme  is  chimerical  be- 
cause the  working  classes  cannot  depend  upon  each  other,  I  answer 
that  1  have  better  hopes  of  them,  and  I  look  forward  to  maoj 
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other  impTovements  of  a  similar  kind.  All  that  is  required^  in 
my  opinion,  is  that  the  operatives  understand  their  own  intermits, 
and  be  not  put  upon  a  &lse  scent ;  let  them  trust  only  to  them- 
selves, and  not  depend  upon  the  legislature,  which  will  never  avail 
them.  I  -yield  to  no  man  in  the  world  (be  he  ever  so  stout 
an  advocate  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill)  in  a  hearty  good-will  towards 
the  great  body  of  the  working  classes ;  but  my  sympathy  is  not  of 
that  morbid  kind  which  would  lead  me  to  despond  over  their 
future  prospects.  Nor  do  I  partake  of  that  spurious  humanity, 
which  would  indulge  in  an  unreasoning  kind  of  philanthropy  at 
the  expense  of  the  independence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity. Mine  is  that  masculine  species  of  charity  which  would  lead 
me  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  laboring  classes  the  love  of 
independence,  the  "privilege  of  self-respect,  the  disdain  of  being 
patronized  or  petted,  the  desire  to  accumulate,  and  the  ambition 
to  rise.  I  know  it  has  been  found  easier  to  please  the  people  by 
holding  out  flattering  and  delusive  prospects  of  cheap  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  Parliament,  rather  than  by  urging  them  to  a 
course  of  self-reliance ;  but  while  I  will  not  be  tiie  sycophant  of 
the  great,  I  cannot  become  the  parasite  of  the  poor ;  and  I  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  working 
classes  to  be  induced  to  believe  that  they  will  now  be  found  to 
contain  a  great  proportion  of  minds,  sufficiently  enlightened  by 
experience  to  concur  with  me  in  opinion  that  it  is  to  themselves 
alone  individually,  that  they,  as  well  as  every  other  great  section 
of  tlie  community,  must  trust  for  working  out  their  own  i-egen- 
eration  and  hai)piness.  Again  I  say  to  them,  *Look  not  to  Parlia- 
inenf,  look  only  to  yourselves! 

"It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  state  reasons  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion \vhy  the  legislature  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  interfere  with 
the  freeiloin  of  the  labor  of  the  people.  How  very  obvious,  how- 
ever, must  it  be  that  any  law  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  would 
be  inoperative  so  soon  as  it  became  the  interest  of  masters  and 
workmen  to  violate  it!  Wliere,  then,  would  be  the  utility  or 
\vis(loni  of  an  enactment  which  owed  its  power  entirely  to  the  free 
will  of  the  parties  whom  it  professed  to  coerce  ?  Surely  they 
iniglit  act  as  effectually  without  the  necessity  of  infringing  and 
merely  bringing  into  disrepute  the  law  of  the  land!  But  it  is 
iiiiI)ossil)le  to  pursue  the  question  to  the  extent  of  its  merits  within 
the  limits  of  a  sheet  of  letter-paper.  If  I  am  told  by  the  advocates 
of  a  Ten  ILjurs  Bill  that  the  plan  of  putting  a  restriction  upon 
tlie  moving  power  is  the  only  way  of  saving  the  infants  from 
destruction,  to  wliat  a  sad  point  does  this  argument  conduct  us! 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  avowal  that  the  parents  cannot  be  trusted  to  obey 
a  law  which  forbids  them  to  sacrifice  their  offspring.  Against 
this  lamentable  aspersion  upon  the  natural  affection  of  the  working 
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classes  I  enter  my  solemn  protest.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  public  opinion  amongst  them  is  sufficiently  patent  to  prevent 
an  unnatural  connivance  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  any  consid- 
erable  number  of  parents ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  morality 
of  the  peo[)le  is  rapidly  advancing  to  that  elevated  standard  which 
will  very  soon  preclude  the  apprehension  that  any  individual  of 
this  body  will  be  found  sufficiently  depraved  to  be  suspected  of 
the  guilt  of  infanticide." 
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